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Does China Threaten India? 
To the editor: 

Richard Low, in his letter in your January issue 
addressing my December 1998 Current History article, 
“India: The Nuclear Politics of Self-Esteem,” invokes 
2,000 years of peaceful coexistence between China and 
India prior to the arrival of the British. I hope both coun- 
tries can draw sustenance from therr long history of cul- 
tural exchange. But this history is of little relevance in 
understanding the strategic dynamic in Asia over the last 
50 years. The issue is not whether China would want a 
billion more mouths to feed but whether it will exercise 
undue hegemony in the region. The Sino-Indian war in 
1962, China’s continuing occupation of Tibet, its efforts 
to aid Pakistans nuclear program, the uncertainty over 
the kind of regime that might emerge in China, and the 
unpredictability of its strategic culture are reasons 
enough for India to be wary of its neighbors power. I 
hope there will be a real rapprochement between the two 
countries. But that rapprochement cannot come about if 
we continue to insist that India has no legitimate secu- 
rity concerns. 


To the editor: 

Perhaps Richard Low is!oversimplifying Sino-Indian 
relations. True, China probably would not invade India 
because it wanted “another billion mouths to feed.” 


However, China did start|a border war with India in © 


1962 and then occupy territory that was originally 
Indian, and China has conducted multiple nuclear tests. 
Is it any wonder that India js wary of its powerful north- 
ern neighbor? 

Karan Jain 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





COMMENTS ON MONTH'S ISSUE? 


Current History welcomes letters from our readers. Letters 
number. Those selected for are subject to editing for 


space and style Fax letters to 215) 482-9197, or send by email 


to chistoryed@aol.com or by regular mail to Letters to the Editor, 
Current History 4225 Mam St, Philadelphia, PA, 19127. 


Pratap Bhanu Mehta 
Harvard University 
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“Whatever the ultimate fate of the aging general, the reaction in Chile to 
Pinochet’ arrest in London suggests that the country needs to address more fully the lega- 
cies of the past. . . At the end of the century Chile has found once again the virtues of a 
democratic political order. . . But Chile still needs to deal with its historic memories, to 
come to terms with its own ‘Vichy,’ in order to achieve true reconciliation.” 


Judging the General: 
Pinochet’s Past and Chile’s Future 


ARTURO VALENZUELA 


he arrest on October 16, 1998, of 83-year- 
old former Chilean strongman Augusto 
Pinochet made instant headlines across the 
globe. At the request of a Spanish judge, the retired 
general had been detained by British police while 
on a private visit to London. He was to be held 
until he could be extradited to Spain. There he was 
to stand trial for human rights abuses committed 
by the military regime he had presided over that 
overthrew the elected government of socialist Pres- 
ident Salvador Allende in 1973 and ruled Chile 
until 1990. 

Pinochet’ arrest was welcomed by human rights 
activists as an important milestone in the evolution 
of international humanitarian law. For the first time 
a former head of state might be found accountable 
for human rights abuses that occurred under his 
watch. He would be tried not in his own country 
but abroad, accused of violating a series of interna- 
tional conventions that condemn crimes against 
humanity. In his native land, however, the prospect 
of Pinochet standing trial in Spain triggered a polit- 
ical earthquake that threatened to undermine the 
carefully crafted transition that had led most 
observers to view Chile as Latin America’s leading 
“success story.” 


, 


ARTURO WALENZUELA, a Current History contributing editor, is 
professor of government and director of the Center for Latin 
American Studies at Georgetown He is the author of 
several books on Chile, including The Breakdown of Demo- 
cratic Regimes: Chile (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1978) and, with Pamela Constable, A Nation of Ene- 
mues: Chile Under Pinochet (New York: Norton, 1993). 





A “DIPLOMATIC MISSION” GONE AWRY 

Nineteen ninety-eight was a momentous year for 
General Pinochet. In March he stepped down as 
commander in chief of the army, a post he had held 
for 25 years thanks to the transitional articles incor- 
porated into the constitution written by the outgo- 
ing military regime. But the general was not about 
to leave public life. By virtue of the same constitu- 
tion, he chose to assume with his retirement from 
the army a lifetime seat in the Senate, a position he 
was entitled to as a former president. Although the 
government, formed by political parties that had 
vehemently opposed Pinochet's rule, would have 
preferred his retirement from public life, the former 
ruler felt compelled to remain in office to ensure his 
immunity from prosecution. The families of victims 
of human rights abuses have continued to file law- 
suits against Pinochet and his men despite an 
amnesty law adopted by the military government in 
1978 barring prosecution for crimes committed by 
agents of the state. Chile’s courts have consistently 
upheld the law, going so far as to bar judicial inves- 
tigations of the facts. Significantly, in 1990 Chile’s 
new democratic government implicitly accepted the 
legitimacy of the amnesty provisions as a necessary 
concession to the outgoing regime to guarantee a 
peaceful transition and the successful consolidation 
of democratic institutions. 

Relieved of his more onerous administrative 
duties, Pinochet was determined to enjoy his 
semiretirement. He was particularly fond of travel- 
ing to England, where he enjoyed shopping at 
Burberrys and visiting Madame Tussaud’ and the 
British Army Museum. He also valued having tea 
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with former Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, an 
admirer of Pinochets commitment to free market 
economic reforms who also remained grateful to 
the general for Chiles active support of Britain dur- 
ing its 1982 war with Argentina over the Falkland 
Islands. When the general expressed interest in vis- 
iting Europe in September 1998, however, the 
Chilean government cautioned his aides that Euro- 
pean travel might be inadvisable because of ongo- 
ing judicial investigations into the human rights 
violations committed by the former Argentine and 
Chilean military governments. Indeed, Pinochet 
had canceled a trip to Spain the previous year fol- 
lowing similar warnings. 

This time Pinochet's advisers reassured the new 
senator that as a legislator traveling on a diplomatic 
passport he would have no difficulty visiting Eng- 
land and France. On September 22 he set out on a 
“diplomatic mission,” flying directly to London. 
Ominously, on his arrival he learned that 
Frances new socialist government had 


rights covenants dating to the Nuremberg trials of 
Nazi war criminals at the end of World War I and 
including the 1948 un convention against genocide, 
the 1966 uN pact on civil and political rights, the 
1977 European convention against terrorism, and 
the 1984 UN convention against torture required 
states to prosecute perpetrators of egregious human 
rights violations even if they were not nationals of 
the prosecuting countries. Judge Garzón took aim 
at the Chilean military authorities for the kidnap- 
ping, disappearance, and torture of Spanish and 
other nationals in Chile and abroad between 1973 
and 1976. He focused particular attention on 
“Operation Condor,” an initiative of the intelligence 
organizations of Chile, Argentina, Bolivia, Uruguay, 
and Brazil that had been aimed at eliminating the 
leftist opposition. 
Garzón accused Pinochet of creating and over- 
seeing the Chilean secret police and masterminding 
the formation of an international organi- 
zation to develop and implement a sys- 





barred his entry because of the vagueness Pinochet's arrest tematic plan to illegally arrest (kidnap), 
of his diplomatic mission and the contin- shattered the torture, and assassinate citizens of 
uing controversies surrounding a man ivility of Chile’ Argentina, Spain, the United Kingdom, 
who was, in the eyes of many Europeans, civility ne NES the United States, Chile, and other coun- 
an international symbol of political transition to tries for economic and political ends. The 
repression. On October 9 Pinochet democracy. judge's case listed 94 victims of human 


checked into a London clinic for an emer- 
gency operation on a herniated disk. 
Seven days later, at 6:00 M., General Pinochet— 
who had presided over Chile far longer than any 
other leader in its history, a man revered by many 
as the savior of his country and abhorred by many 
others as a villain—was unceremoniously placed 
under arrest by Scotland Yard, pending a formal 
request by Spain to stand trial for the crimes of ter- 
rorism and genocide. His claim to diplomatic 
immunity fell on deaf ears. 


THE ACCUSERS 

The former dictator's detention was the culmi- 
nation of more than two years of assiduous legal 
work on the part of a group of Spanish prosecuting 
judges aided by Joan Garcés, a Spanish lawyer and 
political scientist. As a young man, Garcés had been 
one of Salvador Allende’s closest aides and had 
spent the better part of his lifetime trying to hold 
Chile's military leaders accountable for the deaths 
of Allende and countless others. The Spanish pros- 
ecutors, Manuel García Castellón and Baltasar 
Garzón, in an ongoing judicial investigation focus- 
ing on human rights abuses in the southern cone of 
Latin America, argued that international human 





rights violations who had disappeared in 
the early 1970s. Many had been arrested 
in Argentina and secretly returned to Chile, where 
they disappeared. 

Although the judge has no proof that Pinochet 
was directly involved in any of these cases, he has 
drawn on the historical record that suggests 
Pinochet was directly involved in the creation of the 
military's secret police, the Dirección Nacional de 
Inteligencia (DINA). DINA, under the command of 
Colonel Manuel Contreras, reported only to 
Pinochet as army commander and developed close 
ties to Pinochets wife and family. Pinochet used the 
secret police not only to neutralize the regime's 
opponents but to consolidate his own power at the 
expense of the other service commanders who, as 
members of a four-man junta, governed Chile. 
Colonel Contreras’s power grew in direct propor- 
tion to that of Pinochet, and soon civilian advisers 
and key military leaders came to fear the inordinate 
influence DNa had over the military government 
and Pinochet himself; they also expressed concern 
about widespread human rights abuses. Pinochet 
has since argued that he often did not know what 
DINA was doing, although the general had once 
remarked that “not even a leaf moves in this coun- 


try without my knowing.” When pressed by aides 
about possible human rights violations he appeared 
more concerned about the efficacy of his govern- 
ment’ action than the ethical or moral dimensions. 

All the facts presented by Garzón were already 
part of the public record. The ecumenical Comité 
Pro Paz and its successor, the Vicariate of Solidar- 
ity of the Archbishopric of Santiago, had painfully 
documented most cases of human rights abuses 
over the years while filing thousands of habeas cor- 
pus petitions that were routinely thrown out by the 
Chilean courts. Indeed, out of nearly 5,000 human 
rights cases presented to the courts since 1973, sen- 
tences were issued in only 12. 

With the inauguration of an elected civilian gov- 
ernment in 1990 headed by President Patricio Ayl- 
win, Chile’s new leadership sought to address the 
problem of human rights abuses by appointing a 
blue-ribbon commission on truth and reconcilia- 
tion (known as the Rettig commission) to thor- 
oughly document thousands of human rights 
violations, including the deaths of close to 3,000 
people, of whom 1,000 had disappeared. The Ayl- 
win government issued an official apology for those 
abuses and set up a mechanism to pay compensa- 
tion to victims or their families. Judge Garzon drew 
extensively on the Rettig commission's findings in 
preparing his extradition request. 


THE FRAGMENTED REACTION IN CHILE 

Pinochet's arrest was greeted in Chile with 
applause by human rights groups, the Communist 
Party, and key figures in the Socialist Party as sig- 
naling an end to impunity. In contrast, the armed 
forces and parties on the right sharply condemned 
the arrest as an outrageous interference in Chile's 
internal affairs. The army issued an official state- 
ment that characterized Pinochet's detention as 
“unheard-of and unacceptable to the members of 
the institution”; the other services, too, proclaimed 
their solidarity with the general. Chile's political 
right strongly objected to the arrest, blaming “the 
international socialist campaign,” in the words of 
Pablo Longueira, a leader of the Unión Demócrata 
Independiente. 

Others went further, suggesting that Chile’s 
democratic transition faced a “grave risk.” When 
asked whether a military coup might ensue, 
Pinochet’ recently retired former deputy comman- 
der of the army, General Guillermo Garin, replied 
that “anything can happen.” The mayor of Provi- 
dencia, a suburb of Santiago, ordered that the 
garbage of the Spanish embassy, located in his 
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municipality, not be picked up. Leading politicians 
on the right flocked to London to offer moral sup- 
port for their leader and counter the protests against 
the general staged by families of the disappeared 
and members of the still vast community of Chilean 
exiles living in Europe. In solidarity with those 
exiles the European Parliament pronounced itself 
in favor of Pinochet's arrest, while Lady Thatcher 
called for his immediate release, saying he had been 
responsible for saving “valued British lives” during 
the Falklands war. Swiss and French judicial 
authorities added to the drama by filing extradition 
requests of their own to seek answers to the fate of 
Swiss and French citizens who disappeared in 
Chile. 

Chile’s center-left government was immediately 
placed on the spot. Many leaders of the Socialist 
Party and the Party for Democracy had gone into 
exile or suffered other forms of repression during 
the military regime, and a few openly supported 
Pinochet’ arrest as the only way to obtain justice. 
Some Christian Democratic Party leaders also dis- 
sented from their party and government’ view that 
the arrest of Pinochet could not be countenanced 
and that the general should be returned to Chile. 

From the outset, Christian Democratic President 
Eduardo Frei and his Socialist foreign minister, José 
Miguel Insulza, argued for calm while contending 
that Pinochet as a senator enjoyed diplomatic 
immunity and should be allowed to return home. 
Chile also officially rejected the basic assumption 
behind the charges of Judge Garzón: that Pinochet 
could be prosecuted in any country that was a sig- 
natory to international human rights conventions 
in the absence of the possibility of prosecution in 
Chile. Over the next few weeks the Chilean gov- 
ernment would refine its position, arguing that a 
respect for Chilean sovereignty implied that only 
Chile had the right to try Pinochet. Chile also noted 
that it would seek Pinochets liberation on human- 
itarian grounds because of the “delicate nature of 
his health.” Underlying the government's actions 
was a genuine concern that the Pinochet case was 
not only dividing Chileans once again, but that it 
could have dangerous destabilizing effects. 


TESTING THE TRANSITION 

Pinochet's arrest shattered the civility of Chile’s 
transition to democracy. Unlike other transitions, 
Chile’s took place largely within the framework of 
the legal and constitutional norms adopted by the 
military government. Pinochet had originally envi- 
sioned retaining his positions as president of Chile 
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and commander in chief of the army until March 
1998 without subjecting himself to a competitive 
election. The 1980 constitution drafted by his clos- 
est aides provided for an “up or down” plebiscite 
after eight years; then a candidate chosen by the 
four-man military junta could be ratified for an 
eight-year presidential term. The constitution 
specifically exempted Pinochet from any prohibi- 
tion on “reelection” and the general had no trouble 
forcing his colleagues to select him as the standard- 
bearer of the regime. 

Pinochet's plans backfired when, in a stunning 
upset, a motley collection of 16 parties defeated the 
military ruler in the 1988 plebiscite, paving the way 
for open and competitive presidential elections a 
year later. Those elections were won by the broad 
center-left coalition of Christian Democrats and 
Socialists that had defeated Pinochet in the 
plebiscite and led to the inauguration of Christian 
Democrat Patricio Aylwin to a four-year term. 
Although the democratic opposition, in hard-fought 
negotiations with the outgoing military govern- 
ment, succeeded in reducing many of the authori- 
tarian features of the military constitution, it was 
forced to accept the reality that Pinochet would 
continue to occupy the post of army commander in 
chief and that he and his men would not be held 
accountable for any human rights violations 
amnestied in the 1978 junta-approved law. 

To the consternation of many on the far left and 
in the human rights community, the democratic 
government kept its side of the bargain. For Chiles 
democratic leaders that bargain may have been a 
less than perfect outcome, but one that was never- 
theless proper and even noble. To bring about peace 
and reconciliation in a country where the military 
had experienced an electoral setback but not a mil- 
itary defeat, a country where as much as 40 percent 
of the population strongly supported the outgoing 
military government and felt that its actions had 
been justifiable, was an important achievement that 
would help heal the hatreds of the past and allow 
the country to reestablish democracy and the full 
rule of law. 

The remarkable economic and social progress 
Chile made under Aylwin and his successor in 
1994, Eduardo Frei, suggested that the politics of 
accommodation had served the country well. By 
1998 the leading candidate to succeed Frei was 
Ricardo Lagos, the immensely popular former mm- 
ister of education and later public works and an 
erstwhile collaborator of Allende. If elected, Lagos 
would give Chile a Socialist Party government com- 


parable to the “third way” socialist experiments that 
now dominate European politics. 

Today Lagos’s bright prospects have dimmed 
somewhat as the recriminations and polarization of 
the past have once again surfaced in Chiles public 
discourse. For many on the right, the left and its 
international allies are to blame for Pinochet and 
the country’s predicament. Many on the left and in 
the center argue, in turn, that the compromise that 
countenanced impunity was too high a price to pay; 
that Chilean democracy will remain flawed until the 
country faces a genuine demand for accountability 
rather than burying the past. Parting with many of 
his colleagues on the left, Lagos has sought a cen- 
ter ground: he has joined the government in calling 
for Pinochet’ return while expressing the view that 
the Chilean justice system should more effectively 
take jurisdiction over pending cases concerning 
human rights abuses during the military regime. 


PINOCHET ON TRIAL 

Judge Garzón’s stunning request for Pinochet's 
extradition was soon challenged in both Spain and 
Britain. In Britain, Lord Chief Justice Bingham, 
speaking for the High Court, dealt the Spanish 
judge and the international human rights commu- 
nity a severe setback when he ruled on October 28, 
1998, that Pinochet could not be extradited to 
Spain or stand trial for alleged crimes because, as a 
former head of state, he enjoys “sovereign immu- 
nity” from civil and criminal prosecution in British 
courts. Although a Chilean air force plane waited to 
whisk Pinochet home, Bingham’s decision was 
immediately appealed to the House of Lords, which 
is the final court of appeal in Britain. Anticipating 
a long stay, Pinochet was moved from his clinic to 
the Groveland Priory Hospital on the outskirts of 
London. 

In Spain, despite widespread popular support for 
Pinochet’ extradition, the Conservative Party gov- 
ernment, fearing the disruption of good relations 
with Chile, challenged Garzén’s authority to try the 
general in Spanish courts. But on October 30, the 
Audiencia Nacional, Spain’s highest court, gave 
Garzón a major victory when it ruled unanimously 
that Spain could try crimes committed in Argentina 
or Chile in the 1970s and 1980s based on interna- 
tional conventions. The ruling strengthened the 
position of those who hold that prosecution of 
crimes against humanity should not be limited by 
claims of national sovereignty. After the court’ deci- 
sion the Spanish government agreed to authorize 
Garzón to present a formal extradition request, 


prompting the Chilean government to withdraw its 
ambassador to Madrid. 

All eyes now turned to the House of Lords, where 
a panel of five “law lords” would hear an appeal of 
the decision rendered by Lord Bingham that granted 
Pinochet sovereign immunity. Pinochet's lawyers 
urged the lords to uphold the earlier verdict, con- 
tending that Chiles democracy could be in danger 
should they choose the opposite course. Lawyers for 
the prosecution rejected that argument, saying that 
there was no evidence that trying Pinochet abroad 
would have a destabilizing effect on Chile. In their 
questioning of the lawyers the lords made clear that 
they would stick to the legal merits of the case and 
not weigh political considerations in their final deci- 
sion. Lawyers for the families of victims and 
Amnesty International urged the lords 
to accept the validity of international 
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Party, hopes to beat Lagos in the governing coalition’ 
primary this year and run for president in 2000. 

At the same time, Chile’s armed forces comman- 
ders called for a meeting of the National Security 
Council. The council, which is composed of the 
four service commanders and an equal number of 
high-ranking government leaders (including the 
president), met amid rumors that the commanders 
would insist on the expulsion of all socialists from 
the government. Although the commanders did not 
go that far, the meeting led Senator Sergio Bitar, a 
leader of the Party for Democracy and a former cab- 
inet officer in Allende’s government, to condemn 
military involvement in politics. 

Pinochet himself broke his long silence in an 
interview with the Sunday Mirror in which he 

accused Britain of betraying him. “I was 
invited to Great Britain by the govern- 


covenants and reject the defense of Chile’s military ment and officially received by the 
sovereign immunity. The Chilean gov- establishment. . . British government. . . I now know that 
ernment, while distancing itself from all along they were plotting behind my 
the defense that Pinochet himself enjoys [Mas] never fully = -badk to arrest me in an illegal action that 
“sovereign immunity,” argued that the acknowledged the goes counter to international law... . The 
circumstances of the case were an extent of the men behind this are nothing more than 
affront to Chiles sovereignty and thatit jo/ations of human criminals.” He concluded by charging 
was up to Chile to resolve any judicial : that Jack Straw, the British home secre- 
rights under the 


issues related to the former military 
government. 

The internal strains in Chile’s gov- 
erning coalition were exacerbated by 
the decision of several Socialist Party 
leaders who had lost family members to 
travel to England to make the case before British 
public opinion that Pinochet could never be tried 
in his native land. The group included Congress- 
man Juan Pablo Letelier, whose father, former 
Chilean Foreign and Defense Minister Orlando 
Letelier. was killed when a pinA-engineered car 
bomb exploded on the streets of Washington, D.C., 
in September 1976. Also joining the group was 
Sophia Prats, the daughter of Pinochets immediate 
predecessor as commander in chief of the army; her 
parents also died when a car bomb exploded in 
Buenos Aires a year after the military took power. 
Their views contrasted sharply with those of 
Hernan Briones, who traveled to London to express 
the Chilean business community’s support for the 
general. 

In Chile, Andrés Zaldivar, the president of the 
Senate, added his voice to the controversy by assert- 
ing that Spain’s “pretensions” to judge crimes that 
took place in Chile were unacceptable. Zaldivar, the 
presidential candidate of the Christian Democratic 


military government 
or offered even an 
oblique apology. 


tary, had in effect kidnapped him. 

On November 25, 1998, Britains law 
lords ruled three to two against 
Pinochet by overturning the High 
Courts decision granting him “sov- 
ereign immunity,” thereby paving the 
way for the Spanish extradition request. Their ver- 
dict was a blow not only to Pinochet but to the 
Chilean government, which now moved to try to 
persuade Secretary Straw to exercise his political 
authority and turn down the extradition request. 
British Prime Minister Tony Blair made it clear that 
the decision would be made exclusively by Straw, 
who would consider only furidical and not political 
arguments. For the new Labor government the 
Pinochet case also presented a serious dilemma. 
Britain valued its growing commercial and political 
tles with Chile and other South American countries, 
and Blair and his associates looked with sympathy 
on the predicament of the Chilean center-left gov- 
ernment. Straw and Blair, however, were also under 
considerable pressure from Labor colleagues, espe- 
cially in the party’s left wing, who did not want a 
British Labor government to stop the prosecution of 
a figure as controversial as General Pinochet. The 
potential damage to Britain’ relations with Chile was 
outweighed by the Labor governments need to 
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mend fences with many of the party’s militants 
already unhappy with Blairs centrist cast. It was thus 
not surprising when Straw announced on December 
9 that the extradition process could begin. 

But Pinochet’ fate was still not sealed. After the 
law lords rendered their decision, Pinochets lawyers 
filed a complaint with the House of Lords contest- 
ing the impartiality of one of the panel's members, 
Lord Leonard Hoffman, who had ruled against 
Pinochet’ claim of immunity. They pointed out that 
Hoffman had served for seven years as an honorary 
board member of Amnesty International and had 
helped the human rights organization in fund-rais- 
ing activities—an association he should have 
declared before hearing the case. Amnesty Interna- 
tional countered that Lord Bingham, who had ear- 
lier ruled in Pinochet’ favor, had also supported the 
group with a personal contribution equivalent to 
$1,600. The controversy over the impartiality of the 
distinguished British jurist was profoundly embar- 
rassing to members of the House of Lords, so much 
so that on December 17 its members decided to set 
aside the decision and ask a new panel of seven law 
lords to reconsider the case. By early February the 
lords had yet to render their final decision. 


THE IMPLICATIONS 

Whether Pinochet returns to his country to live 
out the rest of his days or, as he fears, is destined to 
die either in England or in Spain, his case has had 
a profound impact on the evolution of Chile's 
return to democracy. His arrest reopened old 
wounds as partisans on either side of Chile's polit- 
ical divide accused the other of undermining the 
nation’s dignity. For Pinochets supporters, the 
actions against their hero represent a cowardly 
manifestation of the continued influence of an 
international left bent on punishing the general and 
Chile for his success in defeating international com- 
munism and laying the groundwork for a new and 
prosperous Chile. For his detractors, the actions of 
Judge Garzón broke the pattern of impunity that 
had allowed the former dictator and his henchmen 
to get away with egregious violations of fundamen- 
tal human rights, including the use of torture and 
extrajudicial killings to eliminate their opponents. 

Chile’s coalition government faced a painful 
dilemma. Many of its leaders and followers had 
been victimized by the military government and 
held no brief for Pinochet. Most, however, were 
proud of the accomplishments of the democratic 


governments that followed the dictatorship, accom- 
plishments that rested on the realities of a negoti- 
ated transition that sought at least truth and 
reconciliation if not justice. 

Whatever the ultimate fate of the aging general, 
the reaction in Chile to Pinochet’ arrest in London 
suggests that the country needs to address more 
fully the legacies of the past. Pinochet and his sup- 
porters argue that the other side is not willing to 
turn the page and move to a better future, and point 
to their lawsuits as evidence of continued “hatred.” 
Yet Chile’s military establishment and most of its 
supporters have never fully acknowledged the 
extent of the violations of human rights under the 
military government or offered even an oblique 
apology. They argue correctly that much of the 
responsibility for the breakdown of Chilean democ- 
racy can be attributed to the highly polarized and 
partisan conflicts of the 1960s and the attempts of 
the left to impose its agenda without strong major- 
ity support. But they have been reluctant to recog- 
nize that a state policy that countenanced torture, 
kidnapping, and extrajudicial killings in Chile and 
abroad constituted a reprehensible episode in 
Chilean history that is rightly condemned by the 
international community. 

Although amnesty may be necessary to forge 
reconciliation, it must be accompanied by expres- 
sions of recognition of wrongs committed. Truth 
may not lead to full justice in a country searching 
for social peace and looking to the future rather 
than the past. However, for truth to help mend the 
conflicts of the past it must be complete. In Chile 
this means a recognition of the hard fact that peo- 
ple were “disappeared,” and that their fate is 
unknown. While they may not see justice, the rel- 
atives of human rights victims should at the very 
least be told where the bodies of their loved ones 
are buried. 

Chile today is a far different country than it was 
at mid-century. It is a country that has found new 
energy and entrepreneurship and, more signifi- 
cantly, has abandoned the polarization that pitted 
different worldviews against one another. At the 
end of the century Chile has found once again the 
virtues of a democratic political order that values 
compromise and accommodation while respecting 
the views and opinions of others. But Chile still 
needs to deal with its historic memories, to come to 
terms with its own “Vichy,” in order to achieve true 
reconciliation. a 
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Economic Crisis in Latin America: 
Global Contagion, Local Pain 


JAMES E. MAHON, JR. 


t a small luncheon on January 4 in honor of 


his second inauguration, Brazilian President ' 


ernando Henrique Cardoso spoke extem- 
poraneously to a crowd that included four other 
regional leaders and about a hundred vrs from 
Brazilian business and diplomatic circles. Criticizing 
“asymmetric globalization,” Cardoso argued that free 
financial markets -imply a “protectionism of the 
strongest” in which “perverse processes” can “turn 
markets into casinos.” Although globalization is “a 
fact of our times,” he said, and although “it is useless 
to oppose it, it would be irresponsible not to seek 
ways to guarantee economic and social growth.” 
Only nine days later, what Cardoso would have 
called “perverse processes” forced an unscheduled 
depreciation of the Brazilian currency and created a 
new round of worries about the regional economy. 
Although the regional fallout from Brazil’ finan- 
cial crisis may turn out to be less severe than the 
August 1998 Russian debt default, many Latin 
American countries continue to suffer from impor- 
tant weaknesses, especially the growth of fiscal and 
current account deficits. At a time when global 
investors have become selective about emerging 
markets, these deficits will make new inflows of 
portfolio capital scarce and expensive in large part 
because the region now needs them badly. This 
implies another round of domestic “adjustment,” 
which will entail additional burdens on debtors and 
the poor in a region whose income distribution is 
the most unequal in the world. Political opposition 
to liberal economic policies may also grow even as 
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financial markets, and governments’ dependence on 
them, seem to foreclose other policy options. 


FLOATING RATES, FLEEING CAPITAL : 
Global economic conditions have affected Latin 
American economies in several ways. First, the reces- 
sion in Asia has further depressed commodity prices, 
especially for copper and oil, which has hurt export 
prices across the region. Second, Asian firms, many 
desperate to cover debts and operating with sharply 
devalued currencies, have become more formidable 
competitors for Latin American manufacturers in 
home and third-country markets. Finally and most 
important, financial crises in Asia and Russia trig- 
gered the big stampede out of Latin American secu- 

rities, mainly in the third quarter of 1998. 

The first two phenomena have negatively 
affected trade balances, and thus current account 
balances, which provide one measure of the need 
for capital inflows. According to preliminary esti- 
mates by the IMF and the UN Economic Commission 
for Latin America and the Caribbean (aac), the 
regional current account deficit (that is, trade in 
merchandise and in services, including interest pay- 
ments) rose from just over 3 percent of GDP in 1997 
to more than 4 percent in 1998. The largest deficits 
were in Bolivia and Ecuador (both around 9 per- 
cent), Chile (just under 7 percent), Colombia (6.6 
percent), and Peru (6.5 percent). Brazil’s deficit 
declined slightly, due to the government’ austerity 
efforts, to equal the regional average. The steep 
drop in oil prices helped double Mexico's deficit to 
3.5 percent and turned Venezuela's 1997 surplus 
into a small deficit. The oil decline, of course, has 
also had a strong negative impact on government 
budgets in oil-exporting countries. 
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The third phenomenon—flight of capital from 
emerging markets—has had various effects. Equity 
markets in [atu America had their worst year since 
1987. Latin American funds were the weakest of all 
stock fund categories tracked by Lipper, Inc., for 
1998, with average losses of over 38 percent. 
(Emerging market funds worldwide lost almost 27 
percent, with those specializing in the Asia-Pacific 
region falling 9 percent.) More important, the with- 
drawal of foreign money forced up local interest 
rates as governments sought to defend the “credi- 
bility” of their currency regimes and avoid massive, 
Indonesia-style depreciation. This took place even 
in countries (for example, Chile, Colombia, and 
Mexico) whose floating exchange-rate regimes gave 
them more flexibility in choosing a response. 

Devaluations of fixed or programmed exchange 
rates (the latter included Brazil's) were avoided until 
the Brazilian crisis in January of this 
year, But the rise in interest rates has 
also raised government borrowing 
costs at the same time as slowing 
economies have reduced tax rev- 
enues—thus knocking budgets fur- 
ther out of balance. Conditions 
improved in the last quarter of 1998, 
thanks in large part to the IMF agree- 
ment with Brazil negotiated in Octo- 
ber and November. Yet even before the Brazilian 
shock of mid-January, interest rates were much 
higher than they were before August. 





THE AUSTERITY CURE 

Combined, the deterioration of the current 
account and the continued reluctance of global 
investors create gloomy prospects for Latin Amer- 
ica for 1999. Risk-averse international investors 
may now be inclined to shy away from precisely 
those countries whose needs for external financing 
are greatest—and whose needs they were willing to 
meet until August 1998. As the mF noted in its 
interim December 1998 World Economic Outlook, 
“the spillovers from Russia were felt with most 
severity in those Latin American countries per- 
ceived as having the largest financing needs. . . 
Asian emerging markets were less affected, since 
their external financing needs were regarded as rel- 
atively small in view of large current account sur- 
pluses.” Looking toward the coming year, Charles 
Clough, chief investment strategist for Merrill 
Lynch, said in The New York Times on December 6 
that “the theme for 1999 is that money will gravi- 
tate toward economies and markets that are run- 


In 1998 governments in 
Latin America were not 
yet ready to embrace 
policies unfriendly to 
international capital. 





ning current account surpluses and are not heavily 
dependent on inflows of foreign capital.” 

What will fill the gap? There will be more lend- 
ing by multilateral official sources other than the 
mr: the World Bank and the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank. The latter doubled its lending in 1998 
and is preparing to do so again in 1999. Beyond this, 
there are some reasons for optimism. The Russian 
crisis has forced global speculators to retreat from 
extreme levels of leverage, which means that the 
markets may be more selective and that Brazil's 
problems may not pull down every country in the 
region. Investors may then notice that current 
account deficits have been shrinking since late 1998 
in several countries, Chile and Peru among them. 

Moreover, many Latin American companies with 
strong balance sheets began the year trading at less 
than eight times their projected 1999 earnings—a 
fraction of the bubble-inflated ratios 
among United States blue-chip 
stocks. Global conditions could 
change favorably, too. An Asian 
recovery or a euro boom would firm 
up commodity prices. And although 
emerging markets have often fol- 
lowed Wall Street in its downward 
swings, their present weakness might 
insulate them (though probably not 
Mexico) from a correction in American stock mar- 
kets. Such a correction would bring on a recession 
in the United States, but it would first push down 
American interest rates and the value of the dollar. 
These conditions might permit Latin American 
interest rates to decline substantially. 

However, these outside remedies are uncertain 
or, where not uncertain, probably insufficient. Most 
likely, Latin American governments will continue 
to mollify international capital by taking its pre- 
scribed medicine internally—that is, first, another 
dose of “adjustment,” meaning fiscal austerity and 
the persistence of high interest rates, and second, 
new openings to foreign direct investment through 
accelerated and extended privauzations of state 
assets, or through the sale of locally owned private 
firms at bargain prices. Why this mix of policies? 


FORCED TO CHOOSE 

Despite the coalescence of some left intellectuals 
and politicians around an alternativa latinoameri- 
cana or Latin American alternative, there remains a 
widespread perception that there is little choice 
about major economic policies, at least under the 
present circumstances of moderate indebtedness 


and rising fiscal and current account deficits.1 
Instead, the crisis has pushed the region’s govern- 
ments to adopt policies even more in line with the 
preferences of international financial markets. 
Consider the recent events in Venezuela. Hugo 
Chavez, the newly elected president, entered 1998 
as the worst nightmare of his country’s economic 
and financial establishment: not only was he a vit- 
riolic opponent of the traditional political parties, 
he had also advocated, among other “populist” 
measures, a moratorium on foreign debt payments. 
During the presidential campaign he equivocated 
on economic policy as his opponents called him a 
fascist, a Stalinist, and another Castro. Some of the 
nervous rich took their families and a lot of their 
assets to Miami. Yet at the same time, many inter- 
national investors were voicing confidence that, 
given the country’ difficult situation, Chávez would 
have to “come to terms” with the IMF and interna- 
tional finance. Some Wall Street hands, citing the 
examples of other “populists” who changed their 
spots upon election (Argentina’s Carlos Saul 
Menem, Peru's Alberto Fujimori, and Venezuela's 
Carlos Andrés Pérez himself), counseled investors 
to buy on the preelection panic and sell when 
Chavez came around. And they were right. After his 
December 6 election, Chavez rejected devaluation 
and exchange controls (both of which had been 
tried by his predecessor) while promising spending 
cuts, a revival of the widely hated value-added tax, 
stricter tax enforcement, and a welcome mat for for- 
eign investment. Prices of Venezuelan bonds rose. 
Controls on capital flows are another area in 
which financial market preferences have been 
adopted. The Asian meltdown led many well-known 
liberal economists to part company with the ortho- 
dox camp on capital controls, repeatedly pointing to 
Chile as an example of their wise use. But just as they 
were doing so the Chilean government, under pres- 
sure from market conditions, first reduced and then, 
during the September chaos, eliminated the most 
important barrier, the encaje (an obligatory, non- 
interest-bearing deposit equal to a set proportion of 
a capital inflow that was held at the central bank). 
Although the authorities say they intend to raise it 
again as conditions allow, and thus it may again serve 
(however effectively) to moderate currency fluctua- 
tions, their responses to financial contagion have 
been in the direction of more orthodoxy, not less. 





1See Lucy Conger, “A Fourth Way? The Latin American 
Alternative to Neoliberalism,” Current History, November 
1998. 
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Finally, consider the approval of Mexico's con- 
troversial bank-bailout legislation. The bill pro- 
posed to make tradable sovereign debt obligations, 
totaling $65 billion, out of the ious the government 
had given bankers in exchange for their bad loans 
during the crisis of 1994-1995. Building on suspi- 
cions that fraud and cronyism were being rewarded 
with taxpayers’ money, the opposition Party of the 
Democratic Revolution turned this bill, and bank- 
ing generally, into a mount-the-barricades issue for 
the Mexican left. The obvious unpopularity of a 
public dole for rich and sometimes shady bankers 
stalled negotiations on the bill until late September, 
when talks resumed after several weeks in which 
Mexican markets were roiled by the global storms. 
As Felipe Calderón, leader of the opposition 
National Action Party, told the October 7 Financial 
Times, “I see an international panorama that is seri- 
ous and very delicate and its better to hurry up and 
put things in order.” 

Hence, while the terms of the debate may have 
shifted somewhat in the wake of the Asian and Rus- 
sian crises, in 1998 governments in Latin America 
were not yet ready to embrace policies unfriendly 
to international capital. 


THE ORTHODOX CURES 

Let us consider the current adjustment policies 
in more detail. We can begin with the last policy 
response noted: accelerating privatization in the 
pursuit of fiscal and current account balance. Brazil 
is likely to be the largest privatizer in the coming 
year, since it still has considerable good state-owned 


" assets to sell and because its large projected debt- 


amortization costs demand that something be done 
quickly. According to UN estimates, Brazil could 
gain between $40 billion and $50 bullion from sales 
of state assets in 1999. Across the region, privatiza- 
tons will likely include firms in electrical genera- 
tion and distribution, airports, banking, and 
telecommunications. There may also be strong pres- 
sure to look at important natural resource compa- 
nies, perhaps those producing coal in Colombia or 
aluminum in Venezuela, or even parts of Ecuadors 
state oil operations. 

The trend toward greater foreign ownership will 
be accentuated by purchases of local private firms 
by bargain-hunting multinationals. As Doreen 
Hemlock reports in the Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
Sun-Sentinel of January 4, “global companies with 
a foot in the Latin region are taking advantage of 
today’s tough times to boost their market share at 
discount prices. They are snapping up low-priced 
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stock and buying debt-strapped rivals at a dis- 
count.” Latin American economies will probably be 
significantly more foreign-owned at the end of 1999 
than they were at its beginning. 

Since privatization will not suffice, additional fis- 
cal stringency is also in the cards. Public-sector 
deficits are a major determinant of a country’s ongo- 
ing financing needs (and thus of bond market opin- 
ion), so resolute action to cut spending and increase 
tax revenue can often calm the markets at relatively 
little cost to the real economy (or, if conditions are 
right and markets respond enthusiastically, at no net 
cost at all, as President Bill Clinton has found out). 

But as Brazil has shown, the fiscal road to adjust- 
ment is slow and slippery because of the political 
implications of taxing and spending. Mexico has 
followed it most ably, with three major budget cuts 
in 1998 and an austere budget approved for 1999. 
Brazil, Ecuador, and Venezuela, 


soning would imply that exporters and import- 
competing firms favor depreciation because it 
improves their competitiveness, even though it may 
later require fiscal or interest-rate adjustments to 
forestall an inflation-depreciation spiral. By the 
same token, government budgets could gain from 
depreciation where state-owned firms sell oil into 
the world market in dollars (for example, Ecuador, 
Mexico, and Venezuela) since depreciation would 
reduce government expenditures denominated in 
the local currency while not affecting revenues 
earned from the sale of oil. 

But this picture gets complicated when a variety 
of financial connections link the domestic and the 
international economy. Holders of domestic- 
currency bonds dislike depreciation because it 
erodes the value of their asset in terms of dollars (or 
another reference currency). Domestic firms owing 

debts in dollars fear depreciation 
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cial contagion has been tight money. Part of the 
reason is that presidents can raise short-term rates 
immediately in reaction to market slumps without 
consulting anyone outside a small circle of tech- 
nocrats. But although this option is quick and 
clean, in recent Latin American experience it has 
generally taken punishing levels of interest rates to 
persuade nervous investors. This has immediate 
effects in the real economy. In October 1997 and 
September 1998, for example, Brazilian debtors, 
generally in floating-rate contracts, saw their obli- 
gations triple almost overnight. Credit scarcity 
choked off growth in interest-rate-sensitive sectors. 

Large currency devaluations used to be part of 
adjustment packages, but Latin American countries 
have shied away from them recently. Why? Until a 
few years ago, received wisdom held that countries 
faced this trade-off: either slow the economy with 
tight money or cause some inflation, through rising 
import prices, with currency depreciation. This rea- 


keep tredit loose and the economy growing. 

The difference today is that financial interests 
now have a stronger hold on more of these 
economies. The Mexican crisis showed that a sud- 
den depreciation of the currency scares the markets 
so much that stratospheric interest rates are 
required to stop a downward spiral. Mexico and 
Asia showed the dangers of systemic crisis arising 
from a devaluation’s damage to big domestic firms 
with unhedged foreign debts. Hence Latin Ameri- 
can governments have been more receptive to insis- 
tent voices coming from the MF and Wall Street. 

As Brazil has lately shown, the tight-money pol- 
icy concentrates the initial damage among highly 
indebted or interest-rate-sensitive businesses with 
few international financial ties, as well as among the 
consumer-debt-loving urban salaried class. The 
greatest and most persistent damage is to employ- 
ment. According to ECLAC, regional unemployment 
reached 7.9 percent in 1998, well above the 6.3 per- 


cent that was seen in 1994 just before the Mexican 
crisis forced an increase in interest rates. 

One consequence of long periods of tight money 
is to make the political divide between debtor and 
creditor, and between domestically focused indus- 
try and internationally connected finance, more 
salient than that between capital and labor. In 


Brazil, for example, the leader of the Federation of 


Industries of Sdo Paulo State, the country’s most 
powerful employers’ organization, sought in 
December 1998 an unprecedented alliance with the 
radical labor confederation, the Unified Workers’ 
Central, against the “monetarist” policies of the 
Cardoso government. 

The debtor-creditor conflict may get even worse 
if tight money leads to a banking crisis. At high real 
interest rates, banks opt increasingly for the easy 
profits of high-coupon government debt and the 
private sector becomes starved for credit. Banks’ 
existing portfolios deteriorate. Old fixed-rate assets 
will become losers, while floating-rate contracts will 
squeeze the borrowers and lead to a rise in defaults. 
Banking systems are only as solid as the people and 
firms making the interest payments, and not many 
borrowers can remain solid if real interest rates 
exceed 15 or 20 percent for a year. In 1998, banks 
in Colombia and Ecuador saw their portfolios 
weaken considerably. The crisis set back the recu- 
peration of Mexico's ailing banks, too, and it has 
already begun to affect Brazil's in 1999. 

Some political consequences of a banking crisis 
can be seen in recent Mexican experience. Massive 
defaults on consumer and business loans create the 
potential for organized action on the part of 
debtors, as in the movement called El Barzén (The 
Yoke). Seeing their numbers, debtors become aware 
of the larger causes behind their plight and they 
lose their shame. If the crisis requires government 
intervention, further polarization may ensue as tax- 
payers—who under the now common consumption 
taxes include everybody, even the poorest—are 
forced to bail out rich and sometimes dishonest 
bankers. 

A final, more subtle issue relates to the magni- 
tude of the interest-rate spikes that have been 
imposed on these countries. Over the last few years, 
with liberal economic policies firmly in place, Latin 
Americans have been urged to pursue a second, 
more fundamental kind of reform, aimed at 
strengthening institutions and deepening the rule 
of law. It is true that the rule of law can bring pre- 
dictability to economic life. It makes contracts eas- 
ily enforceable, secures property rights, and reduces 
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‘the arbitrariness of the state. It is thus a necessary 


ingredient for a rational and just capitalism. 
Necessary, but maybe not sufficient. In another 
part of his luncheon speech, President Cardoso 
argued that “the market ought to reward effort, 
work, technical innovation, and the entrepreneurial 
spirit, and not speculation.” But what kind of cap- 
italism do we get when interest rates suddenly dou- 
ble or triple, bringing bankruptcy and unem- 
ployment, because global asset-holders have taken 
fright of events on the other side of the world? 


ASYMMETRY AS A FACT OF LIFE 

Over the course of the 1980s, most Latin Ameri- 
can opinion leaders accepted the idea that the 
largest portion of blame for the decade's debt crisis 
lay with the bad policies pursued by their govern- 
ments. By the mid-1990s the bad policies were 
mostly remedied, and in the last few years many 
Latin American governments have become accus- 
tomed to receiving praise for their achievements in 
free-market reform. Indeed, after the Asian crisis 
broke, Mexico's response in 1995 to its crisis was 
taken as a model for others to emulate. The late 
1990s were supposed to be the years in which the 
long period of austerity and adjustment to world 
market norms would pay off for the majority of 
Latin America’s people. 

The post-Russia crisis has shaken this faith. Like 
President Cardoso, many Latin Americans again 
wonder if the region is the innocent victim of irra- 
tional forces. Not that problems are absent: the 
commodity price declines are real, as are the daunt- 
ing schedule of Brazilian debt amortization and the 
slow, narrowly confined progress on legal and insti- 
tutional reform. But Latin Americans are now less 
ready to agree that these sins are enough to make 
them deserve the financial purgatory of recession, 
unemployment, bank bailouts, and denationaliza- 
tion of the productive structure. 

What can they do? The crisis has helped to clar- 
ify a few of the structural problems associated with 
Latin America’s insertion into the world economy, 
and with the world economy itself. 

For the region, four problems stand out. First, a 
still significant dependence on commodity exports; 
second, a tendency for the import bill to increase 
quickly with cpp growth; third, in most but not all 
countries, weak tax structures with high rates of 
evasion; and fourth, national savings that are prob- 
ably too low and are relatively globalized in their 
disposition. The first makes export receipts and 
thus the current account balance (and in some 
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places the fiscal balance) vulnerable to the wild 
price swings of these goods. The second tends to 
make growth dependent to an unusual degree on 
capital inflows, while the third means that govern- 
ment finance often shares this dependence. And the 
fourth implies that a great proportion of Latin 
American countries’ national savings has a global 
view, and thus is as unstable as foreign capital in the 
event of a crisis. 

Of these problems, only two have straightforward 
solutions. For commodity price shocks, stabiliza- 
tion funds (as Chile has in place for copper) save 
hard currency during commodity booms in order to 
spend it during busts. And tax evasion could be 
reduced. In addition, policymakers should use peri- 
` ods of rapid growth and capital inflow to build net 
fiscal surpluses and large defensive stocks of foreign 
exchange reserves, which would help insulate the 
economy from an unpredictable and unforgiving 
global financial environment. Capital controls are 
best applied when flows are abundant; they should 
be eased, as in Chile, when they are scarce. While 
the events of the past year have provided a good 
argument for reducing dependence on foreign 
finance, there are obvious problems with a govern- 


ment unilaterally doing so immediately after it has 
sold (and encouraged local firms to sell) many bil- 
lions of dollars of debt into the world market. 

Until good times return, “asymmetric globaliza- 
tion” will be a painful fact of life. Some governments 
are discussing the abolition of their central banks 
and the adoption of the United States dollar. This 
would soothe investor worries about exchange rate 
risk, but it would also mean renouncing the bene- 
fits of a local lender of last resort and a monetary 
policy that helps moderate global shocks. Other 
countries will have to accept that they need to regain 
the “confidence” of international finance by follow- 
ing another old recipe: making bankers and other 
asset-holders lots of money for a long time. 

This leads us to the world economy. Keep in 
mind the Merrill Lynch strategist quoted earlier, 
who wanted to see current account surpluses before 
committing funds in 1999. Insofar as this reason- 
ing holds sway, the present situation resembles that 
of the 1930s, when a joke then popular ın Eastern 
Europe compared international bankers to people 
who are happy to lend you an umbrella as long as 
it is not raining. Well, its raining again in Latin 
America, and a lot of people are getting wet. W 
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A Delicate Game: 
The Politics of Reform in Brazil 
ALFRED P MONTERO 


ineteen ninety-eight was a tough year for 

Brazil. The country lost the World Cup 

finals and the Asian financial crisis contin- 
ued to buffet the economy. It proved to be a good 
year, however, for President Fernando Henrique 
Cardoso, who was reelected with 53 percent of the 
vote in the October 4 national elections. Cardoso'’s 
electoral victory reflected the widespread fear 
among voters that removing him would endanger 
Brazil's already shaky economy. Many Brazilians 
doubted whether Cardoso’ rival for the presidency, 
Luis Inácio “Lula” da Silva of the Workers’ Party 
(PT), represented a viable alternative. The PT had 
failed to convince the working and middle classes 
(not to mention businesspeople) that a government 
under its control would not threaten the hard-won 
price stability created by the Real Plan. It was that 
plan—under which Cardoso had introduced a new 
currency, the real, as part of a program to reduce 
Brazil’s chronic mega-inflation rates—that had led 
to Cardoso’ election as president in 1994. 

Despite his October electoral triumph, Cardoso'’s 
government and his Real Plan remain on the brink 
of political and economic disaster. Since the Asian 
financial crisis emerged in 1997, the Brazilian econ- 
omy had been watched by nervous investors for 
signs of weakness. According to most observers, the 
Real Plan grossly overvalued the national currency. 
Fearful of an impending devaluation similar to the 
one that had caused the Mexican crisis in Decem- 
ber 1994, investors fled the Brazilian market 
throughout 1998. 
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The president's chief economic advisers, Finance 
Minister Pedro Malan and central bank president 
Gustavo Franco, scrambled to stem the hemor- 
thaging of billions in capital flight. Cardoso’ gov- 
ernment expended billions in foreign reserves to 
defend the value of the real and increased interest 
rates to slow the outflow of capital. Both required 
juggling the dual goals of avoiding a potentially 
inflationary maxi-devaluation of the real and pre- 
venting the economy from slipping into recession. 
But the strategy only allowed Brazil to borrow a bit 
more time at great cost. Reserves dropped from $75 
billion at the beginning of 1998 to less than $26 bil- 
lion in January 1999, and the economy became 
mired in a deep recession. 

Cardoso’s government assumed that Brazil's cur- 
rency reserves would allow the country to hold out 
against pressures to devalue the real in the face of a 
speculative attack on the currency. But the delicate 
game of defending the real and avoiding inflation 
deteriorated precipitously in January 1999. Faced 
with the unremitting pressure of capital flight ($6 
billion in the early days of 1999), dwindling 
reserves, a recessionary economy, and an announced 
moratorium on debt payments to Brasilia by an 
opposition state governor, central bank president 
Franco, one of the Real Plans chief defenders, 
resigned abruptly on January 13. The new bank 
president, Francisco Lopes, announced a “con- 
trolled” devaluation of 8 percent. Within two days 
of Franco’ resignation, pressures on the real forced 
the government to abandon the Real Plan's 
exchange-rate regime altogether. The real was 
allowed to float and the central bank announced 
that it would no longer expend reserves to protect 
the currency (a promise it later broke by repeated 
interventions in the foreign exchange markets to 
slow the reals free fall). The real quickly declined 
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more than 40 percent in value against the dollar, 
generating renewed fears of inflation and forcing the 
government to consider a limited moratorium on 
debt payments. 

As the crisis widened, attention shifted to the 
need to contain public sector spending. Cardoso 
had already begun to focus on this issue in late 
October when he had launched a sweeping fiscal 
reform, the pacotdo. The pacotão includes mecha- 
nisms to slash billions from the budget, raise taxes, 
reform the costly pension system, and through the 
Law of Fiscal Responsibility, place tight restrictions 
on state and municipal government spending. Car- 
doso warned days after announcing his fiscal reform 
plan that without its quick passage by Congress, 
“Brazil [would] be in the trash can in six months.” 
The mF agreed, coordinating a $41.5 billion line of 
credit to Brazil to shore up the real and reassure 
nervous investors. 

With the financial crisis spreading and fear of 
inflation’s return growing, the Cardoso govern- 
ment’ authority stands on the flimsiest of founda- 
tions. In the bicameral legislature the president 
depends on support from an inconsistent coalition 
of political parties of the center-left and right. The 
new Congress, which was also elected in October, 
is divided ideologically and weakened by parties 
that fail routinely to discipline their members. Car- 
doso’s rule is further fragmented by the politics of 
Brazil’s 27 governors and 5,500 mayors, whose 
interests national politicians must accommodate to 
survive politically. (The January crisis was sparked 
by a newly elected opposition governor in the state 
of Minas Gerais, former President Itamar Franco, 
who declared a 90-day moratorium on repaying the 
state’s debt to the federal government.) Faced with 
such obstacles, the delicate game of reform will 
require controlling such subnational opposition in 
the short term and renegotiating the institutions of 
Brazilian federalism in the medium term. 

The October elections did not, however, sub- 
stantially weaken the government alliance in the 
513-member lower congressional house, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The election strengthened Car- 
doso’ center-left Social Democratic Party of Brazil 
(pspB), which improved its share of seats in the 
Chamber from 95 to 99. The allied conservative 
Liberal Front Party (PFL) took 105 seats to become 
the largest party in Congress. Overall, the PsDB-PFL 
alliance, which forms the core of the five-party gov- 
ernment coalition with the Brazilian Democratic 
Movement Party (PMDB), the Brazilian Progressive 
Party (PPB), and the Brazilian Labor Party (PTB), 


retained 40 percent of the vote in the Chamber. If 
the government bloc votes together, it can com- 
mand 73 percent of the vote. When the smoke 
cleared, the elections did not produce a major 
turnover, but the governing alliance continues to be 
threatened by alliance bickering and intergovern- 
mental conflict. 


BRACING FOR THE ASIAN SHOCK WAVES 

The Asian financial crisis hit Brazil in October 
1997, three months after Thailand devalued its cur- 
rency. Cardoso’ government responded by doubling 
the benchmark short-term interest rate to 43 percent 
and increasing taxes by almost $18 billion. In July 
1998 the benchmark fell to 19.75 percent as part of 
a plan by the central bank to begin issuing real- 
denominated floating-rate debt paper, which now 
comprises more than 50 percent of all real-denomi- 
nated debt. But this decision proved costly, since 
Russia’s economic turmoil in August led to another 
round of capital flight that reached crisis proportions 
with the daily loss of $1.6 billion in reserves during 
the first 15 days of September. Brasília boosted inter- 
est rates again, adding an extra $2.6 billion to the 
cost of financing its real-denominated debt. Com- 
bined with the sale of dollar-denominated bonds, 
Brazil became ever more addicted to debt to keep 
reserves above $60 billion as a hedge against specu- 
lative attacks on its currency. 

Despite these efforts, capital flight continued. 
The pacotão following the October elections raised 
interest rates again. Combined with the $41.5 bil- 
lion IMF-supervised credits, this helped slow capital 
flight. Yet tight money also reduced growth to less 
than 1 percent in 1998 and promised to contract 
the economy by as much as 2 percent in 1999. 
Under pressure to stop the outflow of reserves, the 
new central bank president was forced to float the 
real in January. The currency promptly fell in value 
from 1.21 reals to the dollar to 1.80 in late January. 

Although the Real Plan proved successful in 
combating inflation during its first four years, the 
January devaluation of the real has brought back 
fear of inflation. Prices of staple crops such as 
beans, rice, and grain had risen 10 percent in 1998 
because of bad harvests. Slower than average 
increases in the minimum wage in 1998 and the 
expanding recession promise to increase unem- 
ployment (already at a high of 8 percent) and 
worsen the status of Brazil’s largely impoverished 
population. In greater São Paulo alone, 1.5 million 
people remain jobless and many more are precari- 
ously employed in the informal sector. 


At the core of Brazil's crisis are the fiscal and cur- 
rent account deficits. High interest rates and bloated 
budgets have increased the public sector borrowing 
requirement to 8 percent of cpp ($65 billion). The 
trade deficit remains large ($6 billion in 1998), 
exacerbated by the reals overvaluation, which 
makes imports cheap and exports more expensive. 
Overall, the current account deficit stands at 4 per- 
cent of GDP ($32 billion). These pressures place 
even more emphasis on the need for fiscal reforms. 
Yet high interest rates hinder efforts to control 
Brazil's internal and external debt. Although many 
observers believed that a floating real would bring 
down interest rates, the central bank kept rates high 
to contain inflation. The price for such action was 
significantly higher debt-servicing costs for the gov- 
ernment. Having lost the monetary lever over 
prices, the Cardoso government has now turned to 
a costly recessionary instrument to ae 
inflation under control. 
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byzantine procedural rules. As a result, most of the 
major items on the reform agenda have been mired 
in congressional debates. 

Of the 17 measures involved in the pacotão, 11 
require congressional approval; the other 6 can be 
implemented through presidential decrees but must 
receive legislative approval after 90 days. The 11 
measures requiring immediate congressional sup- 
port account for 80 percent of Cardoso’s proposed 
spending cuts, tax increases, and other reforms. 

Given the fitful history of reform during the last 
three years, swift passage seems unlikely. Much- 
needed changes in social security, government 
administration, political institutions, and fiscal 
adjustment were stalled ın 1996, put off in 1997, 
and either watered down or delayed once more in 
1998. Congress took a step forward on administra- 
tive reform in March 1998 by revoking a ban on lim- 

iting salaries and dismissing members of 
Brazil’s expansive subnational civil service. 
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direct investment (FDI), a position just politics. More pressing is social security reform. 
ahead of France. Much of the investment The government pension system is under- 


came from foreign firms that participated 

in the privatization of telecommunications and 
other sectors during 1998. Stable currency (until 
January 1999), relatively low labor costs, the largest 
internal market in Latin America, access to Merco- 
sur (the common market that includes Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay, and Paraguay as full members and 
Chile and Bolivia as associates), and improving 
infrastructure were factors that attracted these 
firms. After the January shock, however, inflows of 
FDI are expected to decline. The most potentially 
profitable public firms have already been sold and 
cuts in public spending will reverse improvements 
in infrastructure. Even Mercosur will be threatened 
as the weakened real reduces imports from 
Argentina, which has depended extensively on its 
privileged access to the Brazilian market. 


THE FITFUL REFORM PROCESS 

There are now two Brazils: one buffeted by 
macroeconomic turbulence and one becoming an 
important cog in the “globalization machine” of 
production and trade. The first Brazil demands 
immediate attention. But most of the Cardoso gov- 
ernment's reform efforts have been hampered by 


funded; financing the gap costs 2 percent 
of GDP per year and is the single most important 
cause of the ballooning fiscal deficit. Yet social secu- 
rity reform was delayed for most of 1998. Judicial 
challenges and congressional gridlock hindered 
attempts to raise contributions and cut pension out- | 
lays and pay for the armed forces, Congress, the 
judiciary, and primary school teachers, which com- 
pose three-quarters of federal spending on wages. 
State pensions are also underfunded, and with 
tighter restrictions on subnational spending the 
state governments have been forced to use proceeds 
from the privatization of local public firms to 
finance the unfunded pornon. 

Changes in the social security system must be at 
the center of any serious attempt to tackle the fis- 
cal deficit. Emergency pension legislation raising 
contributions was passed shortly after the January 
shock, yet more extensive changes are required. 
Such efforts will be hindered by the tendency of 
presidents, governors, and mayors to dispense pub- 
lic office to political supporters. Public pensions 
with large benefits and the right to retire early, 
sometimes when workers are in their 40s, are a use- 
ful tool that Brazilian politicians find difficult to sac- 
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rifice. As a result, public pension benefits remain 
grossly inflated, paying the system's 3 million pen- 
sioners almost as much as private sector plans that 
serve 18 million pensioners. 

Fiscal reform also requires a rearrangement of 
spending and taxation responsibilities among the 
levels of government. The federal government col- 
lects more than 65 percent of all taxes while states 
bring in 29 percent and cities 5 percent. But states 
and cities can spend much more than their own tax 
revenues provide. State governments also retain 
access to large unearmarked fiscal transfers and can 
raise their public debt. All of this has hindered 
efforts by central state authorities to keep spending 
under control. After the events ın January, which 
were punctuated by Governor Itamar Franco’ “fis- 
cal rebellion,” the gauntlet in the game of intergov- 
ernmental conflict was dramatically thrown down. 
But the Cardoso administration has a number of 
legal mechanisms at its disposal to assure itself vic- 
tory and force the state governments to honor their 
fiscal commitments to Brasília. 


CARDOSO’S UPPER HAND 

First, two existing laws that allow the federal gov- 
ernment to withhold fiscal transfers to the states and 
exempt certain exports from state taxes have 
increased Brastlia’s leverage over the governors. Sec- 
ond, the Law of Fiscal Responsibility, which was 
introduced into Congress by the Cardoso govern- 
ment last year as part of the pacotão, limits the abil- 
ity of state and municipal governments to issue debt 
to finance their operations. It also requires sub- 
national governments to take on more responsibil- 
ity in areas such as health care and education. If 
states balk, their share of federal tax revenues and 
transfers can be frozen. During Cardoso’ first term 
these threats were effective in compelling several 
state governments to consolidate the reform and pri- 
vatization of their state banks and public firms. Fol- 
lowing the January devaluation, Cardoso employed 
similar threats to keep governors from forming sub- 
national coalitions to renegotiate their debt. 
Although several governors signed a symbolic “Let- 
ter of Belo Horizonte” (the capital of Minas Gerais) 
in mid-January to voice protests similar to those of 
Itamar Franco, no consistent anti-Cardoso coalition 
of state governments has emerged to challenge the 
president’ agenda. This is due in part to the fact that 
each state continues to compete against its neigh- 
bors for shares of federal transfers and multinational 
investment. Fragmented politics, therefore, works 
against the coherence of the governments alliance 


in Congress but also keeps.the states divided, thus 
allowing Cardoso some leverage in the conflict. 
Even if Congress passes the Law of Fiscal 
Responsibility, it only represents a stopgap measure 
to contain spending. Tackling the inequities of fis- 
cal federalism in Brazil requires more lasting tax 
reform. One proposal calls for the replacement: of 
the states’ value-added tax (vaT) with a national var 
administered by the federal government. This 
would give Brasilia greater fiscal leverage and help 
redress the imbalance in intergovernmental taxation 
and spending. Although a national vat would 
restrict subnational spending, it would not neces- 
sarily contain federal spending and would generate 
only limited new revenue. The tax burden is already 
high, amounting to a third of Brazil’s GDP. As a 
result, tax reform has not been made a priority. 
Moreover, the resistance of governors to relin- 
quishing their vats will keep this provision out of 
tax legislation before the congress, although that 
may change if the crisis worsens. Tax increases will 
be limited to increases in taxes on financial trans- 
actions, corporate turnover, and social security. 


FRAGMENTED POLITICS 

The greatest obstacle to reform is the fragmenta- 
tion of Brazilian politics. Congress is divided into 
numerous political parties—18 in the Chamber of 
Deputies alone. Yet even these organizations are 
weakened by frequent party-switching among their 
members. State parties are stronger than their 
national organizations, creating additional incen- 
tives for politicians to bypass their national affilia- 
tions and curry support from powerful governors 
and mayors whose electoral backing is critical. As 
a result, Brazilian politicians do not readily embrace 
the programmatic politics of reform. They prefer 
the self-interested politics of gaining advantage in 
the game of acquiring and distributing patronage. 

This trend was evident during the last four years; 
more than 80 members of the governing alliance 
often voted against Cardoso’s reforms, accounting 
for the failure of administrative and social security 
legislation. But the elections may have strengthened 
the alliance by removing 65 regular dissidents, who 
were not reelected. More important, the Social 
Democratic Party of Brazil (psps)—Liberal Front 
Party (PFL) core of the five-party alliance emerged 
from the elections with a larger percentage of seats 
within the government bloc. 

However, last year’s events have made the core 
coalition’s job more difficult. First, in April 1998 Car- 
doso lost two supporters who were key to maintain- 


ing the governing alliance when Sergio Motta, the 
presidents most trusted adviser, and Luiz Eduardo 
Magalhdes, leader of the PFL in Congress and chair 
of the Chamber of Deputies, died. Frictions within 
the governing coalition were seen throughout the 
election year. In March, when Cardoso made politi- 
cal appointments from his own party to replace key 
ministers who had stepped down to run for office, 
his alliance partners balked. Cardoso sparked further 
criticism when he used his power of appointment to 
remove obstacles to the election (or reelection in 
some cases) of psDB members. These actions upset 
rival politicians from alliance parties running in 
gubernatorial and congressional races. 

The president encouraged the fragmentation of 
the governing alliance by using his considerable 
powers to allocate spending to manufacture support 
for his policies among both national and subnational 
politicians. Cardoso demonstrated how this model 
of reform making works by cultivating support 
among Brazil’s municipal governments and power- 
ful state governors. Their patronage-dispensing 
political machines secured approval of a constitu- 
tional amendment in 1997 to allow incumbent pres- 
idents, governors, and mayors to run for reelection. 
These actions only weakened the political parties 
and encouraged Cardoso to follow the paradoxical 
practice of spending on prospective supporters to 
pass deficit-reducing legislation. 

Another source of fragmented politics comes from 
subnational politicians. The opposition won key 
races at the state level in the October elections. The 
PT elected Olfvio de Oliveira Dutra governor of the 
southern state of Rio Grande do Sul, the home of the 
fifth-largest electorate in Brazil. Dutra’s victory was 
clearly the most important for the pT because it gave 
the party its first governorship in one of the major 
industrialized states of Brazil. Two of the other three 
major states also did not go to the government coali- 
tion. With the exception of São Paulo, which Gov- 
ernor Mário Covas retained for the pspB, Rio de 
Janeiro and Minas Gerais were lost to the opposition. 
Rio went to the PT5 ally, the Democratic Labor Party 
(ppt), led by Anthony Garotinho in Rio state, and 
Minas Gerais was won by Itamar Franco of the PMDB. 
Given the events in January, these were crucial losses 
for Cardoso. Although government allies won in 21 
of Brazil's 26 states, opposition governors control 30 
percent of Brazil's GDP. Soliciting their cooperation 
even as their parties oppose Cardoso’ reform legis- 
lation in Congress will be tricky. 

Despite the fissures in his legislative alliance, Car- 
doso will be helped by the serious divisions among 
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the opposition parties. Leftist parties in particular 
emerged from the elections divided over their future 
course. Lula’s loss is the third for the PT in a presi- 
dential election (it lost in 1989 to Fernando Collor 
and in 1994 to Cardoso). PT leaders suffered merci- 
less criticism about the party's direction. Having 
forged an alliance with the ppt nationally, the PT 
leadership had already shown its capacity for com- 
promising with other leftist parties. But it also 
became evident that a successful electoral formula 
requires an alliance with centrist parties, which con- 
trol many more votes. Following that logic, moder- 
ate elements of the PT, such as Cristovam Buarque, 
who lost the governorship of the Federal District, 
have made overtures to PSDB politicians. But Buar- 
que's defeat and growing recriminations within the 
party about a third presidential loss have led to spec- 
ulation that the PT and PDT might fuse and opt for a 
“united left” coalition with smaller communist and 
socialist parties. 

Ciro Gomes, the former finance minister who 
acted as caretaker for the Real Plan while Cardoso 
ran for president in 1994, did surprisingly well in 
the October contest, running third with 11 percent 
of the vote. Originally a member of the “progres- 
sive” wing of the PSDB, Gomes’s Popular Socialist 
Party has emerged as a center-left alternative to the 
PSDB-PFL alliance. If Gomes can convince other 
social democrats to leave the PSDB and join an 
alliance with socialist parties, he might lead a 
formidable center-left bloc and position himself for 
a presidential bid in 2002. 

Thus, Cardoso and his PSDB face some intriguing 
strategic options. The center-left elements of the 
PMDB are unlikely to abandon their alliance with the 
PSDB, although Ciro Gomes’ actions may affect their 
decisions. Some have argued that the psps should 
attempt to woo back members of the left, but that 
depends on whether Cardoso is receptive to left- 
wing calls to adjust wages and improve spending on 
welfare. 

Producing reform in Brazil is a delicate, high- 
stakes game. In the balance hangs the country’s 
economy, the eighth largest in the world, and one 
in which the United States has more at stake than 
in Russia, South Korea, or any of the Southeast 
Asian economies in financial crisis. Washington 
demonstrated ample concern last November when 
it pushed the $41.5 billion mF loan package for 
Brazil. After the maxi-devaluation of the real, the 
success of these efforts depends on Cardoso’ abil- 
ity to forge a governing alliance that can finally pass 
the reforms the economy requires. a 
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exhaustion with unremitting violence; they will need to-bring sustained politi- 
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a settlement.” 





Colombia at War 


MICHAEL SHIFTER 


ts important for now is not peace, but 
to be making it.” It was early January, 
and Colombian Nobel laureate Gabriel 


García Márquez was trying to put the best face on 
an inauspicious start to peace talks between the 
Colombian government and the country’s principal 
insurgency, the Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (FARC). Only days before, FARC’s undis- 
puted leader, Manuel “Sure Shot” Marulanda, had 
failed to show up at the remote jungle town of San 
Vicente del Caguán for the opening ceremony of 
the much anticipated talks, citing alleged death 
threats from paramilitary groups. 

Colombia's new president did show up, however. 
Andrés Pastrana, seated alone, was ready and wait- 
ing, along with an array of government and FARC 
representatives, journalists, invited guests—and an 
expectant nation. After nearly four decades of inter- 
nal armed conflict that has claimed at least 35,000 
Colombian lives, Pastrana—just five months into his 
term—was to have begun conversations with the 
country’s chief guerrilla leader, with the presumed 
aim of preparing the way for a negotiated settlement. 

The moves toward peace talks, however halting, 
have held out some promise to Colombians. The 
recent vicissitudes of Colombias bewildering poli- 
tics have been striking by any measure. At times the 
country appears on the verge of implosion; at oth- 
ers it evinces remarkable resilience. To many, how- 
ever, the imagination of a García Marquez is 
required to believe that the array of formidable 
obstacles in the way of a serious peace process can 
be overcome. 
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COLLAPSED INTO CONFLICT 

Colombia has defied the conventional predic- 
tions about a relatively peaceful Latin America in 
the post-cold war era. Central America’s conflicts 
may have ended, and Peru's insurgencies may have 
been crippled, but guerrilla war continues unabated 
in Colombia. The government controls only 
roughly half the country’s territory. Colombias left- 
ist guerrilla and rightist paramilitary forces have sig- 
nificantly expanded, which is reflected in their 
greater numbers, extended geographical reach, and 
uncommon ferocity; militarily and financially, they 
have never been stronger. 

The violence in Colombia is not attributable to 
the kinds of intense ethnic and tribal conflicts that 
have consumed so many other countries since the 
cold war's end. It is instead the product of the inter- 
section of three distinct tendencies: the crucial 
political role of violence, the development of the 
criminal drug economy, and the weakening of the 
state’s capacity and effectiveness. The first is 
expressed today in the country’s two main leftist 
insurgencies, FARC and the National Liberation 
Army (ELN). This political function of violence has 
a long history, and was part of the creation of 
Colombia’s two main political parties, the Liberals 
and Conservatives, in the mid-1800s. In the con- 
temporary period, the fierce pattern continued in 
the late 1940s and 1950s with the notorious land 
battles known as La Violencia, which took more 
than 200,000 lives. 

FARC traces its origins to this latter period. At one 
point an intensely ideological, hard-line group with 


` links to the Communist Party, FARC has over time 
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become increasingly pragmatic. The late 1980s 
proved to be a turning point. After forming a polit- 
ical party, the Patriotic Union, and successfully 


competing in the 1986 elections—and after under- ` 


going near extermination by paramilitary forces as 
a result—rarc began to take advantage of the coun- 
trys burgeoning drug economy. The insurgency 
increasingly relies on a “tax” levied against coca 
producers to fuel its operations. Though estimates 
vary widely, FARC is believed to have approximately 
15,000 soldiers, organized in some 80 “fronts,” with 
a presence in roughly half of Colombia's munici- 
palities; the group is especially strong in rural areas. 

The ELN is Colombias second guerrilla force. 
Founded in the early 1960s chiefly as a student 
movement, with links to the Roman Catholic 
Church, it, too, has undergone important changes. 
Today the ELN is a significant insurgency, with some 
3,000 to 4,000 troops that are concentrated in the 
oil-rich northeast of the country. Indeed, the ELN 
derives the main source of its financial resources 
from the oil industry, through extortion and kid- 
napping. 

There are varied interpretations of precisely what 
FARC and the EN are seeking, and what they 
would—or would not—he prepared to negotiate at 
some future point in a peace process. Though ana- 
lysts differ about whether they chiefly seek to gain 
control of territory or to influence national policies, 
most agree that the guerrillas should be viewed nei- 
ther as rigid ideologues, resistant to reason, nor as 
common criminals or drug mafias, devoid of agen- 
das. They are, however, well endowed; estimates 
indicate that they have revenues of roughly $800 
million a year, some $500 million of which is 
derived from the tax on coca producers and the rest 
from kidnapping and extortion. 

The expansion of Colombia’s two main guerrilla 
groups has been nourished by—and has coincided 
with—the two other national tendencies: the devel- 
opment of the criminal drug economy and the 
weakening of the state. 

Colombia's elaborate infrastructure geared for 
narcotics (mainly cocaine and heroin) production 
and trafficking did not emerge in a vacuum. The 
country has a long history of similar activities with 
other commodities, including emeralds. But for the 
past two decades Colombia has become one of the 
main engines driving the international drug trade 
(albeit an engine fueled to a great extent by the 


demand originating in the United States). Narcotics . 


has penetrated nearly all spheres of Colombian soci- 
ety, politics, and economics. Over the last 15 years, 
drug trafficking proceeds have grown to equal 25 to 
35 percent of the country’ total legal exports. By any 
measure, the dimensions of the trade are staggering. 
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THE STRESSED STATE 

The third tendency—the progressively deepen- 
ing political and institutional crisis—has only exac- 
erbated the growth of guerrilla activity and the drug 
trade. For many years, through political pacts 
between the Liberal and Conservative Parties and 
well-oiled, clientelistic politics, the country has 
been able to manage its affairs reasonably well. But 
recently institutional problems have become far 
more acute; the system shows every sign of having 
reached its limit, with the political parties, courts, 
Congress, and security forces unable to adapt to 
growing demands and pressures. Colombian soci- 
ologist Alejandro Reyes has underlined the close 
association between the development of guerrilla 
activity and the absence of state activity in some 
parts of the country. In such areas, the guerrilla 
groups have nearly become a surrogate state. 

Colombia's insurgencies have operated within 
the context of a politically and militarily ineffective 
state. Over the past year, a succession of humiliat- 
ing military defeats has dominated the news—and 
demoralized the country’s security forces and most 
Colombians. These circumstances have helped give 
rise to an exponential growth in the country’s 
paramilitary forces, now estimated to number 
roughly 4,000 to 5,000 combatants. Like the ınsur- 
gencies, these groups are symptomatic of an under- 
lying authority crisis. 

Paramilitary groups have evolved from self- 
defense units, or civilian militias, established by the 
army and landowners in the 1980s to more sophis- 
ticated operations that in some cases have devel- 
oped right-wing political identities and agendas. 
Many have a keen interest ın participating in 
Colombia’ political game, and are pressing to do so. 
Carlos Castafio, a prominent leader who has 
demanded a place at any peace talks, heads the 
United Self-Defense Forces of Colombia, the coun- 


try’s most substantial and well-organized paramili- 
tary organization. Some groups, including Castaños, 
support their activities through sizable contribu- 
tions collected from local ranchers and business- 
men. There is also evidence linking Castaño to 
drug-trafficking operations in Antioquia and Cór- 
doba. Finally, some paramilitary operations have 
links to government security forces, and the state 
has certainly been guilty of looking the other way 
when paramilitary units have committed atrocities. 

Colombia's three intersecting tendencies have 
contributed to the most dire human nghts situation 
in the hemisphere. Approximately 10 Colombians 
are killed in politically related violence each day. All 
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the country’ violent forces commut abuses, in clear 
violation of human rights and humanitarian stan- 
dards, although both credible human rights groups 
and the United States State Department reported 
that the paramilitary units accounted for some 70 
percent of all political killings in Colombia in 1997 
(and an estimated 73 percent for the first half of 
1998). Colombia is the only Latin American coun- 
try where the office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Human Rights has a national 
operation, which was opened in April 1997. 

The main victims of the country’s human rights 
drama tend to be poor noncombatants. They figure 
disproportionately among the more than 1 million 
Colombians who have been displaced by violence 
since the mid-1980s. According to the New York— 
based group Human Rights Watch, Colombia has 
the fourth-largest internally displaced population in 
the world. The poor are also the main victims of 
Colombia’s pervasive criminal violence, which 
accounts for some 85 percent of the country’ yearly 
30,000 homicides. Even in a disturbingly violent 
region, Colombia stands out. 


THE PEACE CONSTITUENCY , 

President Pastrana’s emphasis on peace builds on 
the country’s resources—some long-standing, oth- 
ers more circumstantial. Colombia has been ruled 
by civilian constitutional governments longer than 
any other country in South America. The last round 
of elections, in which Colombia held four nation- 
wide contests in less than nine months under pro- 
gressively more secure conditions, underlined this 
exemplary tradition. In the first round of the pres- 
idential election in May 1998, Colombians resound- 
ingly rejected Harold Bedoya, a former general 
whose recipes for Colombia's ills—he.was the only 
candidate who did not advocate peace negotiations 
with the guerrillas—broke with the country’s polit- 
ical practices. 

Colombians have paid an immeasurable cost in 


all respects of the drug trade—in financial, politi- _ 


cal, and human terms. The record of the govern- 
ment in the past several years in passing 
money-laundering legislation and eradicating coca 
fields has been noteworthy (last year coca cultiva- 
tion in the Guaviare region declined by 25 percent). 
In addition, Colombian administrations have peri- 
odically undertaken peace efforts to resolve the 
conflicts with msurgent groups. The country’s 
capacity for political reform also stands out. Its 
constitution, which was modernized in 1991, con- 
tains a number of innovative features that are 


intended to make the political system more open, 
responsive, and representative. 

Perhaps more than in any other area, Colombia's 
success in managing its economic affairs has been 
impressive. Colombia was the only major Latin 
American country unaffected by the debt crisis that 
gripped the region during the 1980s, and it has 
earned an unusually favorable reputation in inter- 
national financial circles. A propensity for decen- 
tralized politics and a relatively vibrant private 
sector have also distinguished Colombia from many 
other Latin American countries. 

In the last several years, however, the political 
and security crises have, for the first time, translated 
into mounting economic difficulties. At the end of 
the administration of President Ernesto Samper in 
August 1998, Colombia’ fiscal deficit had reached 4 
percent of GDP, and its inflation rate, at 20 percent, 
had become one of the highest in the region. Unem- 
ployment has been on the rise, climbing from 8 per- 
cent in 1993 to 12 percent in 1997. And the 
unrelenting violence has put a substantial dent in 
foreign investor confidence. 

Toward the end of the Samper government, the 
violence—coupled with the more recent economic 
decline—helped awaken key elements of Colom- 
bia’s civil society to the country’s predicament. 
Prominent among them were select business and 
church leaders, a number of whom assumed an 
active role in the National Conciliation Commis- 
sion, a church-linked group dedicated to finding a 
peaceful solution to the conflict. l 

The involvement of significant civilian elements 
distinguishes the current political moment from 
previous periods. Reinforcing the grounds for opti- 
mism was the overwhelming public “mandate for 
peace” reflected in the support of more than 10 mil- 
lion Colombians in a nonbinding plebiscite in 
October 1997. This mandate has assumed various 
organizational forms, such as the Permanent 
Assembly of Civil Society for Peace, which has 
brought together diverse sectors of Colombian soci- 
ety. The main impetus behind the growing pressure 
for peace has come less from the insurgents or the 
government than from these recently energized, 
highly influential sectors. 


REACHING OUT 

Another factor that has changed is the role of the 
international community. Two key shifts can be dis- 
cerned. The first, in evidence during the Samper 
administration, is that growing numbers of Colom- 
bians have concluded that some form of interna- 


tional support for a peace process is not only appro- 
priate, but indispensable—a sentiment that would 
have drawn considerable resistance not so long ago. 

Second, the Pastrana government enjoys sub- 
stantial goodwill in the international community, 
and a willingness to back, both politically and eco- 
nomically, a viable peace plan. In an October 1998 
visit to Washington, Pastrana was able to secure gen- 
erous pledges of support from the World Bank and 
the Inter-American Development Bank. A number of 
governments—European, Latin American, and the 
United States—have also offered to help advance the 
process. Although a group of “friends” (Venezuela, 
Mexico, Costa Rica, and Spain) was formed toward 
the end of the Samper administration, Pastrana has 
yet to determine how and when to mobilize inter- 
national political resources on behalf of his peace 
effort. Still, analysts agree that the most impressive 
accomplishments of Pastrana’s government to date 
have been an improved image in the inter- 
national arena and more fluid, constructive 
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In addition, the almost simultaneous July meet- 
ings revealed that both insurgencies are in strong 
positions and drive hard bargains. The understand- 
ings that emerged from Mainz were minimal—to 
some, even laughable (the ELN agreed not to kidnap 
anyone over 65). And the main result of the dis- 
cussions between Pastrana and Marulanda was an 
agreement—a good faith, confidence-building 
gesture—by the incoming administration to demil- 
itarize five zones already heavily controlled by FARC 
guerrillas in the southern part of the country. The 
despeje (clearing out of security forces) of an area 
roughly twice the size of El Salvador started on 
November 7, 1998. 

Both the Pastrana administration and FARC have 
stressed that the talks are preliminary and that what 
fundamentally matters is that a process is under 
way (separate talks are scheduled to begin with the 
ELN). To the parties in conflict, the fact that the 
agendas, which concern agrarian reform 
and a host of other issues, are constantly 


relationships with key actors. Even ina shifting and often exceedingly vague is not 

Even before Pastrana took office in disturbingl of particular concern. It is hoped that the 
August, two dramatic moments illustrated S y proposals will be modified and refined as 
the more hospitable environment for peace ViOlent region, the talks proceed, and will ultimately yield 
in Colombia. The first was a startling Colombia the basis for concrete, serious negotiations. 
encounter on July 9 between President- stands out. Still, in an instructve document produced 


elect Pastrana, Victor Ricardo, his princi- 
pal adviser on peace (and currently high 
commissioner for peace), FARC’s Marulanda, and 
Jorge Briceño, FARCS main military strategist. The 
second was a meeting that took place in mid-July 
in Mainz, Germany, between some 40 civil society 
representatives and ELN leaders. 

Although both events generated considerable 
hope that the country could move toward peace, 
they also underlined the immense obstacles to mak- 
ing progress. The differences between the nation- 
ally and rurally rooted FARC and the more 
internationalist and fluid ELN are marked. While 
FARC plainly preferred to deal with prospective gov- 
ernment representatives on national territory, the 
ELN opted to meet with church and business 
leaders—and in Europe. 

There is tremendous fragmentation both among 
and within Colombia’s violent forces. There are 
questions, for example, regarding the extent to 
which Marulanda commands authority and exer- 
cises discipline over all of Farc’s fronts. Similarly, 
the country’s paramilitary groups are far from 
monolithic. Whether, in the event of an agreement, 
they would defer to Castafio’s negotiating posture 
is not altogether clear. 





in 1998, the National Conciliation Com- 
mission and the International Red Cross 
pointed out that the agendas advanced by the dif- 
ferent parties in conflict—paramulitary groups 
included—were remarkably similar to one another. 
The governments task is particularly daunting. 
The insurgencies and the paramilitary forces have 
demonstrated enormous strength, and any mean- 
ingful process must of course deal with them. But 
dealing simultaneously with mutually hostile forces 
is a tough balancing act, requiring great political 
skill In January, FARC broke off the initial talks with 
the government, insisting that the paramilitary 
forces—which had killed at least 140 people in the 
first part of that month—hbe reined in. It is unclear 
whether the Pastrana administration will be able, 
first, to develop an effective strategy to do this, and 
second, to bring along key military and civilian con- 
stituencies. In the meantime, as the process unfolds, 
a war logic prevails, taking a tremendous toll in 
Colombian lives and severely testing morale. 
Colombia's experience with the despeje illus- 
trates a critical problem. Although the Pastrana 
administration compled with the terms of the 
agreement and withdrew its security forces from the 
zone, FARC insisted that approximately 100 military 
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personnel who performed essentially administrative 
tasks also leave the area. In the end, the government 
acceded to this demand. But the second sticking 
point has proved far more problematic. FARC has 
pressed for a hostage swap that would free some 
450 jailed rebels, in exchange for the 326 police and 
soldiers FARC holds as prisoners. This demand, 
which would have to be approved by Congress, 
remains unmet. 


AMERICA’S CREEPING INVOLVEMENT 

For United States and Colombian government 
officials, such stumbling blocks have been of some 
concern. But of even greater worry for many in the 
United States has been the possibility that Pastrana's 
confidence-building gesture would result in a slack- 
ening ım counternarcotics efforts in the demilita- 
rized area. This concern was explicitly incorporated 
into an October 1998 law the United 
States Congress passed that tripled 
counternarcotics assistance to Colom- 
bia to $289 million. (the amount had 





The temptation to 


by accusations that the Colombian president had 
accepted some $6 million from the Cali drug cartel 
in his 1994 presidential campaign. Samper’s visa 
was revoked, and, under a 1986 law, the United 
States “decertified” Colombia in 1996 and 1997 for 
failing to cooperate in the fight against drugs. 
Decertification, which made Colombia subject to 
sanctions, did little to bolster the Colombian gov- 
ernment'’s credibility or capacity, and may have 
enabled the country’s violent forces—paramilitaries, 
guerrillas, and drug traffickers—to advance. 

At the same time, human rights concerns have 
also figured prominently in American policy toward 
Colombia. Assistance to the Colombian military 
was suspended in 1996, and has been restricted 
since, because of its human rights record; support 
was instead given to the national police for fighting 
antes In addition, the United States rescinded the 
visas of several generals credibly 
charged by human rights groups of 
committing grave abuses. 

American officials were undoubt- 


already doubled each of the previous allow domestic edly relieved, and pleased, with Pas- 

two years).1 politics to drive trana’s election in June 1998, which 
The condition restricting coun- United States policy— prepared the way for a less punitive- 

eee eee highlights : and to “get tough” in minded policy. Pastrana visited Wash- 
ndamental difference in approac ; ; ington on three occasions in less than 

and instinct between Colombian and fighting either drugs TA months. 

United States policymakers. Pastrana or rebels—may be Yet despite the recent improvement 

and his team are seeking to regain _- difficult to resist. in United States—Colombian relations, 


some measure of authority and 
improve the security situation as a 
way of addressing Colombia’ serious drug problem. 
United States policy, in contrast, tends to be politi- 
cally driven, and fails to acknowledge a trade-off in 
dealing with the drug and security challenges. Any 
trace of softened anti-drug efforts is, from this per- 
spective, unacceptable. 

Since the end of the cold war, United States drag 
policy and policy toward Colombia have been 
nearly indistinguishable. The bilateral relationship, 
historically close and friendly, reached its lowest 
point during the Samper administration, prompted 





1Accordmg to the section on counternarcotics assistance in 
the Western Hemisphere Drug Eradication Act (H.R. 4300, 
approved on October 21, 1998): “United States counternar- 
cotics assistance may not be provided for the Government of 
Colombia under this Act or under any other provision of law 
on or after the date of the enactment of this Act if the Gov- 
ernment of Colombia negotiates or permits the establish- 
ment of any demilitarized zone in which the eradication and 
ter eA of drug producton by the security forces of 
Colombia, ee eens National Police anti- 


narcotics unit, is pro x 





problems are bound to emerge. The 
two governments give different prior- 
ity to the goals of addressing security and fighting 
drugs. Pastrana has emphasized the importance of 
providing incentives for coca growers to pursue 
alternative development strategies. Washington, 
however, wants to keep eradication a central ele- 
ment of its counternarcotics approach. Many in 
Colombia are not merely skeptical of this policy but 
adamantly opposed, believing that it is counterpro- 
ductive and often results in increasing the number 
of both coca producers and guerrillas. 

It may, of course, be misleading to generalize 
about “Washington.” United States policy toward 
Colombia involves a multitude of actors and agen- 
cies, with competing interests and agendas, that 
include the Defense, State, and Justice Departments, 
the Office of National Drug Control Policy, and key 
congressional representatives and their staffs. As a 
clear expression of backing for Pastrana’s peace 
effort, several State Department officials met in 
Costa Rica with FARC representatives in December 
1998, and United States Ambassador to Colombia 


Curtis Kamman was present when talks with FARC 
began. 

Still, with a threefold increase in counternar- 
cotics assistance approved for 1999, it is unclear to 
what extent the United States will be prepared to 
provide sustained high-level support to the Pastrana 
government as it pursues its peace strategy. That 
Washington policy discussions about Colombia are 
often filled with references to Viemam (“avoiding a 
quagmire”) and El Salvador (“leveling the playing 
field”)—and even laced with questions like “Who 
lost Colombia?”—raises serious concerns. The 
temptation to allow domestic politics to drive 
United States policy—and to “get tough” in fight- 
ing either drugs or rebels—may be difficult to resist. 
As a White House official acknowledged to the 
Washington Post on December 27, “Colombia poses 
a greater immediate threat to us than Bosnia did, yet 
it receives almost no attention. So policy is set by 
default.” 

Of course, with such a sharp increase in United 
States assistance for counternarcotics efforts (which 
includes support for a special elite military force), 
major human rights concerns will undoubtedly be 
raised. This is especially so in light of growing con- 
cerns that counternarcotics and counterinsurgency 
operations are increasingly blurred, making it diffi- 
cult for the United States to aid one without aiding 
the other. The Leahy Amendment, a human rights 
law sponsored by Senator Patrick Leahy (D-vr) and 
passed in 1996, prohibits the use of United States 
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funds for units of foreign security forces that have 
committed human rights violations. As this law is 
applied, it is likely to make United States policy 
toward Colombia even more complicated and 


ambivalent. 


HOPES AND FEARS 

Pastrana's peace effort, if it goes forward at all, 
will do so only by fits and starts, with inevitable set- 
backs and countless frustrations. Its success or fail- 
ure will depend ultimately on Colombians and their 
sense of exhaustion with unremitting violence; they 
will need to bring sustained political and social 
pressure to bear on the government and the insur- 
gents to produce a settlement. Ironically, the coun- 
try’s dim economic prospects may help spur the 
peace effort. At the same time, United States back- 
ing for the Pastrana administration may be helpful, 
but myopia about drugs and a “good guy/bad guy” 
optic could have harmful results. 

The obstacles to progress are formidable; the 
incentives for negotiation may not be fully devel- 
oped and the moment may not be ripe. Mistrust is 
at every turn; any process of building confidence 
will be difficult and painstakingly slow. The photo 
of Pastrana, alone, at San Vicente del Caguan pow- 
erfully dramatized the problem. Yet that the historic 
meeting took place, even without Marulanda, offers 
reason for hope. The country of García Márquez 
may yet be able to summon the imagination needed 
to make the process now under way work. a 
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Venezuela’s “Peaceful Revolution” 


JENNIFER L. MCCOY AND HAROLD TRINKUNAS 


“peaceful revolution” is how election 
Aone Jimmy Carter described the out- 

come of the December 6, 1998, presidential 
balloting that brought Hugo Chavez to power in 
Venezuela. Venezuelans chose a new leader who 
promised to eradicate the “old corrupt political sys- 
tem” and in its place build a new system to meet 
the needs of the average Venezuelan. While populist 
promises are not new in Latin America, the novelty 
of this election is that it occurred in a country with 
a 40-year history of democratic politics in which 
power had alternated between two major parties. 
But by election time neither party had a presiden- 
tial candidate and the race was dominated by a for- 
mer coup leader, a man on horseback, and a beauty 

een. 

The elections followed a tumultuous decade for 
Venezuela. Until 1993, democratic transfers of 
power occurred exclusively between the two tradi- 
tional parties, Acción Democrática (Democratic 
Action) and the Social Christian Party, or COPEI. 
However, after two failed coup attempts against 
President Carlos Andrés Pérez in 1992 and his 
removal from office in May 1993 on charges that he 
misused public funds early in his term, the pattern 
of a strong two-party system began to disappear. 
That December a former president, Rafael Caldera, 
was elected with the backing of a heterogeneous 
group of political parties (remarkably, his support- 
ers did not include copel, the party he had 
founded). President Caldera’s term in office was 
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marked by the collapse of Venezuelas banking sys- 
tem, the episodic suspension of constitutional guar- 
antees, and a deep and persistent economic crisis. 


ELECTORAL UNCERTAINTY AND COMPLEXITY 

The political uncertainty of the previous decade 
carried over into the 1998 elections and could be 
seen in the dramatic shifts in public opinion polls 
during the first nine months of the election year. 
In December 1997, Irene Sáez, the mayor of the 
Chacao district of Caracas and a former Miss Uni- 
verse, led in the polls with a 40 percent voter 
approval rating. But following her decision in 
March to accept the backing of COPE, Sdez’s popu- 
larity began to decline. By April 1998 her ratings 
had dropped to 18 percent. It was at this time that 
Hugo Chavez, a former lieutenant colonel in the 
Venezuelan army and a leader of the failed 1992 
coup attempts, began his dramatic ascent, register- 
ing a 30 percent approval rating in polls taken in 
May and reaching 39 percent by August 1998. 
Henrique Salas Romer, a former governor of 
Carabobo state, also began to garner popular sup- 
port, eventually achieving a 21 percent popularity 
rating by August. Salas Romer campaigned on a 
message of change and advocated shifting power 
from national to local governments. 

By October 1998 opinion polls showed that 90 
percent of voters wanted a peaceful change in the 
political system, with approximately 45 percent 
backing the candidacy of populist Chavez and 40 
percent backing the candidacy of moderate Salas 
Romer. Only 10 percent supported the status quo, 
which was represented by Acción Democrática and 
COPEI. The popularity of Chavez, who promised to 
reform the constitution by convening a constituent 
assembly in order to revamp a system “corrupted” 


by traditional political elites, was a prominent indi- 
cator of how deeply voters desired change. 

Adding to the uncertainty, a recent electoral law 
mandated the automation of the voting system and 
the selection of a new nonpartisan National Elec- 
toral Council. These steps were taken to reduce the 
possibilities for electoral fraud and increase the 
transparency of the elections. However, the mem- 
bers of the National Electoral Council, or CNE, were 
selected only 10 months before the elections. In this 
time the new CNE had to learn about the Venezue- 
lan electoral process while simultaneously taking 
charge of a traditional electoral bureaucracy that 
had been dominated by Acción Democrática and 
Copel. The electoral authorities also chose to intro- 
duce an unprecedented degree of automation into 
the voting process. Venezuela was to become the 
first country in the world to attempt to integrate an 

‘automated ballot-counting system into a single 
national network that would transmit the voting 
results within minutes to a central headquarters. 

To help improve transparency and deter fraud, 
the newly reformed electoral system called for a 
higher degree of citizen participation in carrying 
out the voting process. Using a lottery system, 
360,000 poll workers were conscripted from among 
registered voters to replace the party poll workers 
who had managed voting centers during the first 
four decades of the democratic regime. Party wit- 
nesses were allowed to observe the process, but 
could participate only if there were not enough lot- 
tery-selected poll workers to do the job. Citizen 
participation was intended to prevent a traditional 
source of electoral fraud in Venezuela, popularly 
known as acta mata voto (the tally sheet trumps the 
ballot). This occurred when party poll workers at a 
given, site, while preparing the final tally sheet, 
would conspire to redistribute to their own parties 
the votes of those parties that were not present. 

Venezuelans were also concerned about the effect 
the separation of the legislative and presidential 
elections would have on the electoral process. The 
division, which was to be carried out for the first 
time in the 1998 elections, meant that two elections 
would be held within a month of each other instead 
of simultaneously. The legislative and regional elec- 
tions slated to take place on November 8 were also 
complicated: they included five races on two bal- 





1Polo Patriótico ts a coalition of left-of-center ues that 
includes Chavez's Movimiento Quinta Republica (Fifth 
Republic Movement), the Movement Toward Socialism 
(4S), and the Fatherland for All (PPT). 
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lots. And many of the ballots were complex because 
of the large number of regional and national parties 
that could participate in a voting district (over 450 
parties were registered in the country, with more 
than 80 in one state alone). This complexity could 
be expected to cause delays in the voting process, 
possibly raising tensions. At the same time, no one 
could predict how the split between the two elec- 
tions would affect political support. The leading 
presidential candidates voiced widely held suspi- 
cions that the split was a ploy by the traditional par- 
ties to damage their candidacies since the new 
political movements associated with the indepen- 
dent candidates were expected to perform poorly in 
the regional elections. 


FEARS ALLAYED? 

All political parties emerged from the regional 
elections with a stake in preserving the outcome. 
This helped legitimate the electoral results in the 
eyes of most political parties and the voters. Three 
parties lost ground in the regional elections: COPF, 
La Causa R (a left-labor party), and Convergencia 
(Convergence, the electoral grouping that had sup- 
ported President Caldera). 

Compared with the predictions made before 
November 8, Acción Democrática also lost ground 
in these elections; the Polo Patriótico did consider- 
ably better.! However, taking into account the elec- 
toral alliances between parties at the state level, the 
outcome was balanced. The number of governor- 
ships held by Acción Democratica’s fell from 12 to 
8, which indicated a shift away from the traditional 
parties, but at the same time COPE! increased its gov- 
ernors from 3 to 5. Victories of Polo Patriótico can- 
didates in Vargas (the coastal state near Caracas) 
and in the plains state of Barinas (where Hugo 
Chavez's father won the governorship) surprised 
analysts, bringing the total number of Polo gover- 
nors to 7. Proyecto Venezuela, a new party formed 
to support presidential candidate Salas Romer, did 
relatively poorly, winning only one governorship. 

The actual shift in leadership in the states was 
relatively small, with 16 of 18 incumbent governors 
winning reelection. What did change was the pat- 
tern of support for established regional leaders. This 
reflects the opportunistic alliances formed by polit- 
ical parties on a state-by-state basis. For example, 
although copr was completely opposed to a victory 
by Chavez in the presidential race, it was allied with 


- his party, the Movimiento Quinta Republica, in the 


western state of Zulia, where the two parties jointly 
won the governorship in the November 8 elections. 
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Overall, the Movimiento Quinta República won 
only one governorship directly, but participated in 
electoral alliances in six governorships. Thus, elec- 
toral alliances gave multiple parties a stake in the 
success of each governor and in the results of the 
regional elections. 


A CONGRESS WITHOUT A CENTER. . . 

The November 8 elections produced a National 
Congress in which no group has a governing major- 
ity. Acción Democrática managed to remain the 
leading minority in both chambers of Congress. 
The second-largest single party is Chavez's Movi- 
miento Quinta Republica, followed by cope! and 
Proyecto Venezuela. If Chavez's electoral alliance 
holds together, the Polo Patriótico will control 34 
percent of the deputies in the new Congress, com- 
pared with Acción Democrática’ 30 percent. 

Venezuelans quickly realized that the 1998 con- 
gressional results would help determine the likeli- 
hood that a new president would call for a 
constituent assembly. The issue of convening a con- 
stituent assembly to carry out a reform of the con- 
stitution was a dominant theme during the 1998 
elections, reflecting a strong desire for change 
among the voters. It was also a controversial issue, 
since the 1961 constitution does not specifically 
provide a legal basis for a constituent assembly. 
Unless the Supreme Court approved the assembly, 
the constitution would have to be amended by the 
Congress to permit such a measure, or the assem- 
bly would have to be convened outside the current 
constitutional framework. 

The Polo Patriótico, the only group that sup- 
ported the call for a constituent assembly without 
amending the constitution, emerged with a minor- 
ity in both chambers of the legislature. In a meet- 
ing with the governors-elect of the Polo Patriótico 
on November 14, presidential candidate Hugo 
Chavez restated his commitment to convene a con- 
stituent assembly with the power to dissolve 
Congress and the Supreme Court. He said that the 
current electoral system had produced a legislature 
that did not reflect the will of the people and that, 
if elected, he would convene a referendum on a 
constituent assembly by executive decree. 


.. AND A COUNTRY WITH AN ELECTORAL CRISIS 
The outcome of the regional elections had a deci- 
` sive and polarizing impact on the presidential race, 
although this was not immediately apparent after 
November 8. Hugo Chavez and his coalition 
emerged successfully from their first test of popu- 


lar support in these elections. Meanwhile, the 
regional strength of Acción Democrática and COPE 
temporarily masked the weakness of their presi- 
dential candidates, Luis Alfaro Ucero and Irene 
Sáez, respectively. Salas Romer’s party, Proyecto 
Venezuela, had done less well than expected region- 
ally, which was expected to have some impact on 
his standing among voters. 

The post-November 8 polls, however, confirmed 
that the presidential race remained split between 
Chávez and Salas Romer, with the presidential can- 
didates of the traditional partes trailing far behind. 
Public opinion polls placed Chavez in the lead, 
maintaining 6 to 12 points over the fairly steady 38 
percent Salas Romer commanded. Alfaro generally 
remained at 6 to 7 percent and Sáez was trailing at 
3 percent. This was a shift from the polls before the 
November 8 election, a few of which had showed 
Salas Romer practically ted with Chavez. Some 
analysts theorized that political attacks by Acción 
Democrática and the Polo Patriótico on Salas 
Romer had damaged his standing with the public, 
although others voiced suspicion that the polling 
data was being deliberately altered to manipulate 
public opinion. 

Evidence of weak public support for the candi- 
dates of the traditional parties led the newly elected 
regional leaders of Acción Democrática and COPE! to 
rebel against the candidates and force their ouster. 
cort began reconsidering the candidacy of Sáez by 
November 13, although it initially sought to bolster 
its position through an alliance with Acción 
Democrática. The Acción Democrática—coP®H coali- 
tion talks collapsed on November 24 when copeTs 
leadership refused to support Alfaro as the alliance 
candidate. Shortly thereafter, Acción Democratica’s 
governors rebelled and forced the party leadership 
to withdraw support from Alfaro. A full conclave of 
the party leadership officially revoked Alfaro’s can- 
didacy on November 27, 1998. cope! adopted a 
“wait and see” position, quietly negotiating the res- 
ignation of its candidate, Sáez, who left the ticket on 
November 30. 

By revoking support for its official candidate, 
Acción Democratica provoked an electoral crisis. 
Venezuelan electoral law allows parties to name 
substitute candidates in cases in which their official 
nominee dies, is incapacitated, or resigns. COPEI 
avoided a crisis since Sáez agreed to resign as the 
party’s candidate and continue running with the 
support of two smaller parties. However, Alfaro 
refused to resign as Acción Democratica’s candidate. 
The cne, the new electoral body, was therefore 


forced to rule on whether the Acción Democrática 
slot on the ballot belonged to the party or to the 
nominee. Acción Democrática filed motions before 
the cne and a court to compel Alfaro to give up his 
position on the ballot. 

Even though the cne had not yet ruled on the 
issue, Acción Democrática and copt quickly named 
Salas Romer as their party nominee on November 
28 and 29. The party leaderships proceeded to 
order their activists to vote for him. In the mean- 
time, although the cne initially raised some doubts 
about whether a ballot spot could be taken away 
from a candidate, it eventually returned the party 
slot on the presidential ballot to Acción Demo- 
cratica on December 1. This allowed the party to 
officially substitute Salas Romer for Alfaro. 

This electoral crisis had significant repercussions 
for the campaigns of Chavez and Salas Romer, and 
created additional uncertainty about 
the outcome. Chavez attacked the tra- 
ditional parties for their treatment of 
their presidential candidates, accused 
the cne of favoring the traditional par- 
ties with its ruling on the Alfaro case, 
and denounced the nomination of 
Salas Romer by Acción Democrática 
and COPEI as a last-gasp effort by the 
status quo to defeat him. In the final 
rally of his campaign, Chavez also 
asserted that the only way he could lose the elec- 
tion would be through fraud, and that his alliance 
was prepared to defend his victory. 

For his part, Salas Romer initially refused to 
accept the endorsement of Acción Democrática and 
COPEI, citing his opposition to any negotiations with 
the status quo. In the last week of the campaign he 
finally accepted their support, but only from their 
governors and mayors, not from their central leader- 
ships (Salas was endorsed by 15 governors-elect and 
over 200 mayors.) 


THE REALITIES OF POWER 

At 6:37 PM. on December 6, 1998, the day of the 
election, the CNE announced in a live telecast that 
Hugo Chavez had been elected president. Chavez 
received 57 percent of the vote and Salas Romer, 39 
percent, voter turnout was 65 percent. 
- By 8 PM. Salas Romer had made a conciliatory 
concession speech. President-elect Chavez's initial 
statements were conciliatory as well, and he pro- 
ceeded to hold a lengthy press conference that 
evening to familiarize Venezuelans with his pro- 
posals for his new government. 





At the ballot box 
Venezuelans chose a 
new leader who 
promised to eradicate 
the “old corrupt 
political system.” 
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Chávez won by more than a million votes over 
Salas Romer, taking 20 of 23 states; his margin of 
victory left little room to doubt the credibility of the 
results. Furthermore, the automated vote count sys- 
tem brought a new level of transparency and confi- 
dence to the process. This combination made the 
1998 Venezuelan elections among the most peace- 
ful and transparent in the country’s 40-year history 
of democracy. 

Reactions to Chavez’ victory were initially posi- 
tive. Most major political parties, including Acción 
Democrática and Copel, agreed to cooperate with 
the new government in the legislature to facilitate 
the convening of a constituent assembly, the cen- 
terpiece of Chavez's agenda. There was even some 
discussion among opposition parties about grant- 
ing the new president emergency powers to address 
the deepening economic crisis. Chavez's first min- 
isterial appointments were well re- 
ceived. The economic markets also 
responded well, with a sharp “relief” 
rally on the Caracas stock exchange, a 
reduction in interest rates, and an 
improvement in the exchange rate. 

This initial euphoria began to dis- 
solve as Venezuelans confronted their 
profound economic crisis. A report by 
the Venezuelan Congress estimated 
that the 1999 fiscal deficit would reach 
nearly $10 billion, or 10.4 percent of GDP. Analysts 
estimated that the deficit could be even larger if the 
new president fulfilled his campaign promises to 
raise salaries and wages. President-elect Chavez 
argued that the deficit gap could be closed through 
improved tax collection, a reform of the customs 
agency, a broader value-added tax, and a renegotia- 
tion of the foreign debt. However, knowledgeable 
private sector economists estimate that these mea- 
sures would not be able to close the deficit by more 
than 2 percentage points in the medium term, leav- 
ing a substantial gap in government spending that 
would have to be erased by other means, including 
loans from international financial institutions. Since 
economic policy was not at the center of the presi- 
dential campaigns, nor had it dominated discussion 
after the election, both private citizens and the 
financial markets were uncertain about the eco- 
nomic direction of the country. 

Oil policy was also a significant unknown. In 
his postelection press conferences, Chávez spoke 
of balancing the previous policy of expanding mar- 
ket share with the need to defend the price of oil 
through production limits. While attempting to 
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reassure foreign investors, he also indicated he 
would revisit the investment plans of Petroleos de 
Venezuela, the national oil company, and its pol- 
icy of opening the oil sector to foreign private par- 
ticipation. 

Politicians began to realize that there was less 
consensus on convening a constituent assembly 
than had previously been expressed. As a candidate, 
Hugo Chavez had promised to issue an executive 
decree mandating a referendum on the issue. His 
opponents argued that the 1961 constitution did 
not allow for the convening of a constituent assem- 
bly and that the constitution would require reform 
to permit such a process. Chávez and his support- 
ers denied that a referendum would be unconstitu- 
tional. They also questioned the legitimacy of the 
legislature elected in November 1998. 

In the wake of the election, Acción Democrática 
and cope! legislators offered to cooperate in reform- 
ing the constitution to permit the convening of a 
constituent assembly. By January, however, Chavez 
and his supporters had decided to move directly to 
holding a referendum. They rejected a prior consti- 
tutional reform on the grounds that the status quo 
parties would use this opportunity to limit the 


scope and the power of any constituent assembly. 
Chavez's position gained legal legitimacy in mid- 
January when the Supreme Court ruled that con- 
vening a constituent assembly by referendum 
would indeed be constitutional. The court clarified 
that while the constitution limited the means by 
which the sitting Congress could reform the con- 
stitution, these did not apply to a constituent 
assembly. As of early February, the government was 
preparing to hold the referendum on whether the 
populace would approve the convening of a con- 
stituent assembly. 

Hugo Chavez faces a host of difficult economic 
and political problems. The gap between his cam- 
paign promises and the economic realities of 
Venezuela appears unbridgeable. Arguments over 
the process of convening a constituent assembly 
have generated intense political disagreement 


_ among political parties and in civil society. How- 


ever, the presidential elections were universally 
viewed as legitimate, and Chavez was the unques- 
tioned winner. Whatever the political and eco- 
nomic disagreements Venezuela faces, there is no 
question of Hugo Chavez's constitutional mandate 
to govern. a 
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Haiti and the Limits to Nation-Building 


JAMES R. MORRELL, RACHEL NEILD, AND HUGH BYRNE 


n September 19, 1994, the United States 

military led an international intervention 

in Haiti to force out a military junta, 
restore the elected government of President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide, and establish the foundations for 
democracy and socioeconomic development. For 
the Clinton administration, the intervention'’s polit- 
ical stakes were high. The American public was 
opposed to the use of troops in the aftermath of 
Somalia, where only a few months earlier, in 
March, an American humanitarian intervention 
had ended in the deaths of 18 American soldiers 
and a hasty withdrawal. And in Congress, conser- 
vatives were opposed to any attempt to restore the 
leftist Aristide. 

Long-term prospects for the United States aid 
the broader international community were uncer- 
tain. Could the United States carry out the security 
side of the intervention with limited human and 
political costs and lay the groundwork for long- 
term development in Haiti? Could the international 
community help deepen democracy in a nation that 
had barely known it; build a democratic state where 
only a predatory one had existed; and construct a 
viable economy in the poorest nation in the hemi- 
sphere? And could Haitians hold credible elections 
that winners and losers alike would respect? 

In September 1994, the difficulties and chal- 
lenges were clear. But hopes were nonetheless high 
that a large-scale security, humanitarian, and devel- 
opment program could transform the desperately 
poor Caribbean nation. 
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Nearly five years later there is little consensus 
about the success or failure of the international 
effort in Haiti. The debate has been highly polarized 
and the results are, at best, mixed. While the time 
that has passed is not sufficient to make final judg- 
ments on long-term development efforts, it is pos- 
sible to assess progress to date, draw some lessons 
from Haiti for future international ventures, and 
point to the steps that could be taken to make 
improvements that would benefit Haiti’s people. 


THE INITIAL ASSESSMENT 

In important respects, the international action in 
Haiti was successful. The military intervention was 
almost flawless. The majority of the 20,000-plus 


"international force withdrew by 1995, and, incre- 
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mentally, the international military and police pres- 
ence has declined, leaving a limited uN civilian 
police mission and a United Nations/Organization 
of American States human rights mission. The 
Haitian armed forces have been disbanded and a 
new civilian police force—the Haitian National 
Police—has been created. The human rights situa- 
tion has improved dramatically. 

The country experienced its first democratic 
transfer of power from one elected civilian president 
to another with the accession of President René Pré- 
val in 1996. A series of local, departmental, and 
national elections was held. And the government 
has maintained economic stability—bringing down 
inflation, ensuring fiscal discipline, and taking ini- 
tial steps to divest state-owned companies that aid 
donors say could be run more efficiently by the pri- 
vate sector. 

Despite these advances, Haitis economic and 
political landscape looks extremely bleak. Real 
wages fell by 14 percent in 1997 after dropping 17 
percent in 1996. The assembly sector, which was to 
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be the engine of growth for the economy, lost 3,500 
jobs in 1997.1 The economy grew by about 1 per- 
cent in 1997. Two-thirds of Haitians continue to 
live in poverty and almost half consume less than 
75 percent of the recommended daily calonc intake. 

Politically, the enthusiasm that accompanied the 
election of Aristide as president in 1990 and his 
restoration in 1994 has evaporated. The fracturing 
of Lavalas, the grassroots movement that had 
brought Aristide to power, the inability to hold 
credible elections, a political impasse between Pres- 
ident Préval and the legislature, and the general 
economic deterioration have demobilized Haitians. 
For the mass of Haitis people, democracy has failed. 

The international community is enormously 
frustrated with these developments. The Clinton 
administration's efforts to break through the politi- 
cal impasse, as well as warnings from leaders of 
international financial institutions (the World 
Bank, International Monetary Fund, and Inter- 
American Development Bank) that funds originally 
planned for Haiti will go to other nations, have 
fallen on deaf ears. Three and a half billion dollars 
committed to Haiti since 1994 has yielded little. 
What happened? And where does responsibility lie 
for Haitis desperate situation? In flawed donor 
strategies and programs, in Haitian politics and 
practices, or both? i 


ORDER WITHOUT LAW 

The reform of public security is perhaps the 
international community's major success. Within 
weeks of the September 1994 intervention, Ameri- 
can and Haitian officials formed an interim public 
security force comprised of former Haitian armed 
forces personnel who had been vetted to remove 
human rights violators. In January 1995 a major 
effort began to recruit and train a completely new 
police force. With assistance from the United States, 
UN, Canada, France, and others, the civilian Haitian 
National Police (HNP) was created and deployed 
throughout the country within 18 months. 

It is not surprising, given this timetable, that the 
HNP has suffered from problems that include human 
rights violations, the emergence of rogue units, 
some politically motivated arrests, and increasing 
police corruption linked to the drug trade. Still, 
Haitian government and police leaders are punish- 





1The Haitian assembly sector, like maquila mdustries in 
‘Mexico, uses local, cheap labor to process imported inputs; 


the product is then exported to the United States. Typically, 
Hitt dominates assembly sector production. 


ing police abuse and appear committed to creating 
a professional force. 

Haiti today thus has the foundations of a profes- 
sional and civilian police. A number of factors 
account for the rapidity and the relative success of 
the police reform, including the mandate interven- 
tion forces were given “to establish a secure and sta- 
ble environment” yet not to undertake policing 
tasks themselves, and the Haitian government's 
reluctance to rely for long on military personnel in 
the interim public security force. There was also 
consensus between Haitian and United States offi- 
cials about the need to create a civilian police force 
and an extremely high level of involvement from 
the international community in police reform. The 
vital Haitian input was President Préval’s appoint- 
ment of officials with ability and integrity to top HNP 
positions. 

Despite this relatively rosy picture, Haitis police 
reform remains fragile. The political crisis generates 
insecurity and police responses are often perceived 
as partisan. While current HNP leaders appear com- 


_ mitted to ending these problems, there is no guar- 


antee that new police leaders will continue their 
efforts. International donors remain deeply im- 
mersed in police development and provide a further 
check on problems. But police assistance and the 
international police presence are shrinking and it 
remains to be seen whether the HNP can withstand 
the barrage of political instability, crime, and a dys- 
functional judicial system. 

The judiciary’s dysfunction stems from years of 
mismanagement, corruption, and distortion. Under 
the military government, criminal courts in many 
jurisdictions had not heard cases for three years; the 
military had also appointed paramilitary cronies as 
judges and, in 1993, assassinated the minister of 
justice, Guy Malary. 

Despite this desperate situation, judicial reform 
took a backseat following the intervention. The fear 
generated by Malary’s assassination and the lack of 
competent successors hamstrung judicial reform. 
International concerns increased as the HNP was 
deployed and found itself severely handicapped by 
the absence of its key partner in law enforcement. 
The results of donor efforts to date are limited. In 
September 1997 the National Coalition for Haitian 
Rights, a nongovernmental organization, noted that 
the government of Haiti had “failed to set priorities 
[and] coordinate police, prison and legal reform 
activities”; that international donors “have often 
competed for influence over judicial reform rather 
than coordinating resources; and [that] the consul- 


tants hired by the US and other donors. . .have 
failed to design and implement programs appropri- 
ate for Haitis legal context.” Although a judicial 
reform law was finally passed in mid-1998, it has 
yet to be implemented. 


HUMANITARIAN AID: THE GOOD AND THE BAD 

Although the humanitarian element of the inter- 
national effort in Haiti has been hailed as a great 
success, it has also been severely criticized. Its two 
major components were job creation—infrastructure 
rehabilitation programs and food aid. 

A 1998 World Bank study of 10 major job cre- 
ation—infrastructure rehabilitation programs con- 
cluded that they had generated short-term 
employment through labor-intensive public works 
and had rehabilitated targeted infrastructure; how- 
ever, the report found that the hoped-for institutional 
development and long-term durability of the projects 
were open to question. From 1993 to 1997, 
$207 million was spent to employ about 
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gram. The program, which was agreed to by inter- 
national donors and the Haitian government, 
stressed macroeconomic stability and privatization 
more than poverty alleviation. (Some critics believe 
this agreement was forced on Aristide by the inter- 
national community as a precondition for his 
return.) By 1996, the emphasis on traditional 
adjustment-type policies was balanced by a more 
comprehensive assessment of Haitis problems and 
prescriptions for development with a greater focus 
on the plight of Haitis desperately poor majority 
population. 

Critics have also accused the international finan- 
cial institutions of imposing a strict adjustment pro- 
gram with little regard for the country’ realities. But 
these organizations were willing to “lower the bar” 
for Haiti because of its dire economic situation and 
the desire to maintain political stability. Significant 
international funding continued despite the snail's 
pace of privatization, and donors worked 
with the Haitian government to develop a 


500,000 workers for an average of two For the mass mixed-model privatization plan that main- 
months; the workers earned a total of approx- of Haiti’s tained the state as a key shareholder. But the 
imately $72 (about 30 percent of urban rule book was not thrown out completely; 
annual GDP, and about 50 percent of rural people, the international financial institutions were 
annual per capita GDP). The projects report- | democracy prepared to stop funding in late 1995 when 
edly attracted farmers away from their fields has failed. they believed Haiti was unwilling to carry 


and reduced agricultural production. It was 
also claimed that the relatively high wages 
paid increased labor costs in rural areas and inter- 
fered with long-term community development 
based on volunteer work. 

As with the job creation program, food aid 
addressed the desperate humanitarian needs of 
many Haitians and helped stabilize the political 
environment. In 1995 food aid had reached an esti- 
mated 1.3 million direct beneficiaries, or 16 percent 
of the population. Another recent World Bank 
study found a “clear consensus that food distribu- 
tion and other relief efforts from 1991-1995 signif- 
icantly reduced the negative impact of the embargo” 
(economic sanctions had been imposed on Haiti by 
the Organization of American States and later the 
UN following the 1991 coup). But the same study 
noted that food aid programs can create depen- 
dency and shift the production behavior of house- 
holds; they also create the possibility of market 
distortions and the danger that lower food prices 
may reduce incentives for investment. 


PUTTING THE ECONOMY BACK TO WORK 
Aristide’ restoration to power was accompanied 
by the 1994 Emergency Economic Recovery Pro- 





out a real adjustment program. 

The element of the international devel- 
opment recipe for Haiti that did not vary from the 
structural adjustment model was the emphasis on 
poverty alleviation through growth; a rebuilt assem- 
bly sector was to power the process. However, in 
1997 the assembly sector provided only 21,500 
jobs, far short of the 44,000 available in that sector 


' before the military junta took over in 1991. 


A major weakness of the international effort in 
Haiti was the absence of an effective rural develop- 
ment strategy. The Haitian government itself, how- 
ever, did not have a comprehensive vision for rural 
development. Préval launched a small land redis- 
tribution program but it failed to address broader 
policy issues. 

Two-thirds of Haitis people live in the country- 
side and depend on the land for their livelihood. Yet 
only 7 percent of international aid ($250 million of 
the $3.5 billion committed) was destined directly 
for agriculture (although other assistance also ben- 
efited rural areas, such as funds for road-building, 
health, and education projects). Some donors 
argued that agriculture in Haiti was not sustainable 
or ecologically sound. Even if all donors did not 
share this view, there was no overall strategy for 
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rural Haiti beyond niche areas such as the cultiva- 
tion of fruit trees and coffee. 

The challenge of rural development in Haiti is 
daunting. Half the country’s land is on slopes 
inclined at more than 40 percent, rendering 
mechanical farming difficult if not impossible. 
Nearly 30 percent of farms are in agriculturally 
marginal areas. Landholdings are small and oriented 
toward subsistence farming. 

These extremely difficult conditions would argue 
strongly for a strategy of rural development, if only 
to prevent worsening rural poverty. Without sup- 
port to peasants to remain on the land and make 
farming productive (through increased access to 
credit, technical support, and other inputs), the 
result must be continued deterioration and 
increased migration abroad or into Port-au-Prince, 
where jobs are scarce. 

While the shortcomings of the aid program were 
significant, they are not the reason for the current 
lack of movement. Considerable aid has been deliv- 
ered, but internal divisions among Haitian political 
actors and their debates on privatization and struc- 
tural adjustment have blocked the rest. At least $300 
million in mternational assistance has been lost or 
delayed because of the absence of a functioning gov- 
ernment or political disputes over structural reforms 
demanded by the international donors. 


THE POLITICS OF NOT COMPROMISING 

Haitis past provided fertile ground for the polit- 
ical deadlock in which the country finds itself. The 
Haitian state had functioned historically to transfer 
surplus extracted from the peasantry to an urban 
elite, and never provided benefits to the population 
at large. Weak national institutions did not provide 
an institutional setting that fostered dialogue. Polit- 
ical parties had been the vehicle of powerful and 
ambitious individuals and were not accountable to 
the grass roots. And there was little tradition of 
resolving political differences through dialogue and 
compromise. Furthermore, Haitis unique history as 
home to the only successful slave revolution, and 
its consequent struggles against hostile colonial and 
slave-owning powers, have bred a fiercely national- 
istic psyche that tends to portray all foreign over- 
tures toward Haiti as colonialist and hostile. 

The current impasse was not, however, an 
inevitable outgrowth of Haiti's history. After the 
ouster of the dictator Jean-Claude (Baby Doc) 
Duvalier, Haitian voters overwhelmingly ratified a 
new constitution in 1987. All sectors of the pro- 
gressive movement remain pledged to the constitu- 


tion. Yet, while the constitution has not been over- 
turned, the fracturing of the Lavalas movement has 
created a crisis that threatens the possibility of 
progress in Haiti. 

During the struggle against dictatorship between 
1986 and 1990, Jean-Bertrand Aristide was one 
brave voice among many calling for a new Haiti— 
although no Haitian politician had more appeal 
with the people. When, in mid-1990, military 
exhaustion and foreign pressure made possible the 
transformation of the protest movement into an 
electoral movement, Aristide, the survivor of at 
least two assassination attempts by the military, 
became its standard-bearer. The democratic sector 
political parties, recognizing Aristide’s electoral 
appeal, accepted him as titular head of the political 
coalition that helped him win the presidency in late 
1990. But fissures appeared even in 1991 before 
Aristide was ousted by the military and during his 
subsequent three years in exile. 

Following Aristide’s return to power after the 
1994 intervention, the Lavalas movement began to 
fracture. When the Lavalas Political Organization 
(opL)—one of the formal political parties that 
formed from the movement—won a landslide vic- 
tory in the June 1995 legislative elections, sepa- 
rately affiliated former colleagues cried foul. The 
split extended when a sharp debate broke out over 
the question of whether Aristide should remain 
president for three more years or step aside to allow 
presidential elections in December 1995. His most 
fervent supporters insisted that he should be 
allowed to make up the years lost in exile. United 
States diplomats strongly warned Aristide against 
continuing in office unconstitutionally and many 
other Lavalas leaders agreed, including Gerard 
Pierre-Charles, general coordinator of the OPL. 

Aristide himself never took a public position 
during this intraparty debate, but he encouraged 
supporters: “I hear you. If you want three more 
years, you won't be disappointed.” The remark 
proved prophetic. As his price for withdrawing, 
Aristide secured the nomination of a loyalist, René 
Préval, as president; Aristide himself has remained 
the power behind the throne. Aristide did not pub- 
licly support Préval’s candidacy until the end of the 
campaign and under intense American pressure. He 
apparently wanted to show the Americans, the 
Haitian bourgeoisie, his political adversaries, and 
above all the opt that without him no one could 
rule. This message has formed the subtext of the 
last three years of chaotic politics since the Decem- 
ber 1995 elections. 


The opt leaders considered the Lavalas move- 
ment their common patrimony. As Pierre-Charles 
said, “Lavalas belongs to no one. . . It is a child of 
the people. Even if a candidate, a leader in a diffi- 
cult moment claims paternity, it is the people who 
have borne Lavalas in their hearts since time 
immemorial.” The rhetoric could not erase Aris- 
tide’s role as standard-bearer, and it failed to recog- 
nize his considerable, albeit diminished, electoral 
appeal. Aristide considered most of the newly 
minted op. members in the legislature to have won 
on his coattails. In December 1998 he publicly 
admonished them that “Lavalas won't give free rides 
anymore.” 

The greater significance of the “three more years” 
debate was to reveal that the Haitian government 
and most of the political spectrum had divided into 
broad camps increasingly defined as for or against 
Aristide. The dispute between the two was latent at 
the beginning of the Préval administration, 
and would flare up later. 

In early 1996, President Préval and the 
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with the UN and the Organization of American 
States rejecting the results; the Clinton administra- 
tion, still wishing to show progress in Haiti, reluc- 
tantly accepted them. On June 9, 1997, Prime 
Minister Smarth resigned to protest President Pré- 
vals handling of the elections, remarking, “In our 
country, power is a disease.” For more than a year 
the opL used its slim parliamentary majority to 
block any prime ministerial nominee unless Préval 
agreed to name a new electoral council. The exist- 
ing council, the op. argued, was irredeemably 
biased in favor of Aristides party, La Fanmi Lavalas 
(FL). This was a step Préval refused to carry out 
until July 1998, despite economic stagnation, a 
growing sense of crisis and insecurity, and a series 
of high-level visits from United States officials. 
Following Préval’s nomination of Education 
Minister Jacques Edouard Alexis as prime minister, 
tortuous negotiations about the composition of his 
cabinet continued through the end of 1998. 
In January 1999, the crisis deepened 
abruptly when Préval announced that he 
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had to be included. Finally, Rosny Smarth, 
an OPL member and agronomist, and brother 
of a priest close to Aristide, was approved as prime 
minister by parliament. 

Préval and Smarth displayed an independence 
during the early months of their administration. 
Aristides external dominance appeared less than 
anticipated and Préval’s style appeared pragmatic 
and energetic. In 1996, a democratic structure 
began to establish itself. 

It was not long before small “popular” groups 
mounted “general strikes.” Few observed them, but 
they were widely reported by the media. On 
December 24, 1996, Rosny Smarth declared, “A sys- 
tematic destabilization offensive has been launched 
against the constitutional government.” Arguing 
that the country was in danger of becoming uncon- 
trollable, Préval asked Smarth to leave. Smarth said 
he would never yield to pressure from the streets 
and survived a motion of censure in parliament. 
Préval again asked him to resign. 

The crisis, came to a head with the 1997 legisla- 
tive and regional elections. Voter turnout in the 
elections that April was only 5 percent. The election 
mechanics were severely flawed, if not completely 
fraudulent. The international community divided, 





years in order to reestablish an electoral cal- 
endar (also constitutionally mandated) that 
had been disrupted by the coup. Préval then 
announced that he would appoint Alexis as prime 
minister by presidential decree and hold elections 
for a new parliament. The opt and other parties 
denounced the action as an effort that would over- 
turn the democratic process and give Préval a free 
hand to assure an overwhelming FL victory in the 
elections. i 

There is wide consensus that the only solution is 
to hold elections for the entire Chamber of 
Deputies, a third of the Senate, and many local 
posts. This political hurdle must be cleared suc- 
cessfully to achieve the political legitimacy without 
which no government will be able to address Haitis 
many economic and social problems. 


THE ELECTORAL CHALLENGE 

Unfortunately, Haiti has a poor electoral track 
record. Even in 1990, arguably Haitis first credible 
presidential election, there were massive adminis- 
trative difficulties and substantial voter intimida- 
tion. The more than 1,000 international observers 
monitoring the presidential and first-round legisla- 
tive elections dwindled to fewer than 100 for the 
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second legislative round a month later. The chronic 
difficulty in holding trustworthy elections below the 
presidential level creates a grave problem under a 
constitution that deliberately devolves and decen- 
tralizes power away from the president. 

The 1995 legislative elections were plagued by 
administrative problems and the perception of elec- 
toral council bias in favor of Aristide. After a chaotic 
second round, voter turnout fell to under 15 percent 
for a third, make-up round. As was noted, voter 
turnout for the April 1997 elections was a miserable 
5 percent—so low that the failure to count blank 
ballots as required by the electoral law changed the 
outcome of two Senate races in favor of Aristides FL 
Only the FL and ultimately Préval accepted the 
results, leading to the resignation of Smarth and 
beginning of the present political deadlock. 

Despite spending over $50 million on elections 
for the last 10 years, the international community 
has failed to establish strong electoral machinery. If 
Alexis is approved as prime minister, the interna- 
tional community must ensure that the proposed 
parliamentary elections are thoroughly monitored; 
only extensive monitoring can lend these elections 
the credibility needed to prevent further deadlock. 
Yet even an effort along these lines may not over- 
come the disillusionment most Haitians have with 
their political processes, or adequately buttress the 
process against the time-honored tactic of losers who 
seek to discredit the process itself and delegitimate 
the winners rather than form a loyal opposition. 


A HAMAN SOLUTION? 

The international effort to consolidate democ- 
racy and promote development in Haiti following 
the 1994 intervention has been comprehensive and 
ambitious. The security component—neutralizing 
the old forces and creating a new civilian police— 
created favorable conditions for political and eco- 
nomic development. Humanitarian aid programs 
provided a bridge to long-term development. 

But international aid strategies have lacked a 
coherent approach to rural development that would 


offer a viable future to most Haitians. The interna- 
tional financial institutions and bilateral donors 
have also failed to develop an effective way of deal- 
ing with the volatile issue of privatization that 
might have encouraged investment without exac- 
erbating domestic political conflict. And the 
demanding electoral calendar the international 
community established following Aristide’s return 
in 1994 deepened political fissures as parties fought 
to differentiate themselves and dominate electorally. 

International assistance has helped stave off a 
more disastrous situation, but it has done little to 
move Haiti to the beginnings of a new era that 
many hoped to see by now. More participatory pro- 
cesses to develop and implement foreign assistance 
programs, and more of a public information effort 
might have allayed some of the problems encoun- 
tered by the international financial institutions in 
their efforts. 

Until the events of this January, Haitis political 
parties had conducted their feuds within constitu- 
tional rules. But Préval’s decision to bypass parlia- 
ment threatens the legitimacy of the political 
process in Haiti. Although a solution to the crisis 
remains unclear, it is obvious that the organization 
of free and fair elections in which both winners and 
losers accept the results poses a tremendous chal- 
lenge to Haitians and the international community. 

Beyond the electoral challenge, the international 
community has an important and difficult role to 
play. It must show a willingness to improve devel- 
opment plans where these fall short, and it must 
work with Haitians to encourage dialogue and com- 
promise—all the while sending a tough bottom-line 
message that the window of opportunity for obtain- 
ing and using international aid is closing. 

Ultimately, the building of democracy and long- 
term socioeconomic development must be a domes- 
tic project driven by Haitian political leaders. Only 
if these leaders demonstrate the vision, compelling 
strategies, and, most important, the ability to com- 
promise politically will international assistance be 
able to do more than hold back the tide. E 
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Women in Latin America: 
Unequal Progress toward Equality 


MALA HTUN 


ments of democracy, such as free elections toward gender equality in Latin America is uneven. 
and the rule of law, have been consolidated 
in virtually every Latin American country. But the A NEW TREND IN POLITICS. . . 
extension of democratic rights and liberties to all Women’ political representation in Latin Amer- 
citizens remains an unfinished task. Improving the ica has increased gradually since the 1970s, but it 
rights of women, who make up just more than half ` is still low relative to women’s share of the elec- 
the regions population, represents a fundamental torate and their participation as active party mem- 


A s the century draws to an end, the basic ele- regional origin, and skin color. In short, progress 








and immediate challenge. bers. Historically, women tended to rise to power at 
Women form one-third of Latin America’s labor the margins. Their opportunities to participate in 
force, constitute more decision making were 
than half of universi ter at lower levels of 
students in many sae SECON Ui ath OC AONA Series EOC on Women RER OS hierar- 
tries, and hold 16 percent chy, in less prestigious 
of the seats in national legislatures.! Governments government ministries, and outside major cities. 


have created state agencies on women, changed dis- Many women leaders gained power as the wives, 
criminatory laws, and introduced new public poli- daughters, or sisters of prominent men. 

cies designed to improve womens lives. Yet, many The 1990s brought some changes to these tradi- 
new laws and policies are poorly implemented and tional patterns. Women in Argentina, Costa Rica, 
funded, or target only small groups of women. and Guatemala headed political party lists in 
Women’ status varies greatly between and within national elections. A woman was named president ` 





countries according to socioeconomic status, of Peru’s Congress, and there are women at the 

helm of powerful ministries, such as justice in Chile 
Sp ade aaa and foreign affairs in Mexico. 
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lFor comprehenstve data on the status of women in Latin have adopted national laws requiring political par- 
America, see the Latin American Faculty of Social Science ties to reserve 20 to 40 percent of candidacies for 
(FLACSO), Latin American Women. Compared Figures (Santi- 








. women. 
ago. FLACSO, 1995). Data on women in parliaments around . 
the world is available at the Inter-Parliamentary Union web- Whether quotas actually improve women’ pres- 
site at http/wwwapu.org/wmn-e/classif htm. ence in power depends on each country’s political 
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parties and its electoral system. Quotas work best 
in a closed-list electoral system under which voters 
cast ballots for a party list, not for individual can- 
didates, and the party leadership controls the place- 
ment of candidates on the list. In this system 
candidates have an incentive to cooperate to maxi- 
mize votes for their party. In Argentina, where a 
closed-list system is in place and a quota law was 
passed in 1991, women occupy 28 percent of the 
seats in Congress, the highest percentage in the 
region. 

There must also be effective enforcement mech- 
anisms to ensure that political parties comply with 
the quota. In Argentina in 1993, when male party 
leaders failed to apply the women’s quota to the 
placement of candidates on party lists, women chal- 
lenged the lists in court, where they were 
declared invalid. 





ratified the Inter-American Convention to Prevent, 
Punish, and Eradicate Violence against Women. 

However, in many countries laws remain in force 
that are antithetical to gender equality. Women in 
all countries except Chile, Cuba, Mexico, and 
Venezuela are prohibited from certain types of 
employment, including working at night, holding 
dangerous or unhealthy jobs, lifting heavy objects, 
working in mines, and distilling or manufacturing 
alcohol. 

In many countries, rape is considered a crime 
against custom, not against a person. This means 
that the goal of the law is to protect good customs, 
not the person who is raped. In some countries rape 
and other sex crimes can only be committed against 
“honest women.” 

With the exception of Cuba, abortion 
is considered a crime in all Latin Amer- 


In Brazil, applying the women’ quota Surveys show that ican countries. Many permit “therapeu- 
has proved more problematic because of  „ pproximately 50 tic abortion,” or abortions performed to 
the country’s open-list electoral system save the life of the mother, and some 
and undisciplined partles. In the national percent of all countries also permit abortions if the 
elections of October 1998, Brazilian par- Latin American pregnancy results from rape. However, 
ties uniformly failed to comply with the women have legal abortions are rarely performed in 
25 percent women's quota. Brazils open- ci ffered violence Public health facilities. Middle- and 
list electoral system provokes competi- heHande ot upper-class women who can afford pri- 
tion for votes among candidates from the at Eanes vate doctors and clinics have safe access 
same party. Because they are relative their husbands or to legal abortions, but poor women do 
newcomers, women lose out to their partners. not. 


male colleagues in the struggle for 

money and resources. Thus, despite the 

quota, the number of women in the Brazilian 
Congress actually decreased following the October 
election. 

Women legislators have also been able to exer- 
cise power more effectively by uniting into broad, 
multipartisan alliances. Organized around specific 
women’ issues, political alliances have secured the 
approval of new laws on domestic violence, sex 
crimes, and workplace discrimination in Argentina, 
the Dominican Republic, Mexico, and Peru. 


. . BUT AN UNCHANGED LEGAL CULTURE 

Latin American countries have adopted major 
reforms to grant women equal rights in family and 
constitutional law, to recognize domestic violence as 
a crime, and to outlaw sex discrimination. In the 
region’s labor codes, women have long enjoyed 
mandatory maternity leave and they cannot be dis- 
missed from their jobs for becoming pregnant. All 
Latin American countries have ratified the United 
Nations Convention on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Discrimination against Women, and most have 


Although few women are prosecuted 

for having abortions, criminalization 

pushes the practice underground. The millions of 

women who undergo abortion every year in Latin 

America must do so in unregulated and often dan- 

gerous circumstances. Clandestine abortions put 

women at risk of infection, hemorrhage, damage to 

the uterus or cervix, and adverse reactions to drugs. 

Botched abortions account for a high proportion of 
maternal mortality in the region today. 

Even where laws reflect principles. of gender 
equality, discriminatory practices persist. The cen- 
tral problem with women’s legal rights in Latin 
America is not the lack of legislation and regulation, 
but the inconsistent application of the law. Women's 
movements today are focusing on increasing a 
womans knowledge of her rights and training 
lawyers and judges to be sensitive to gender preju- 
dice. A promising trend is the growing number of 
women with legal training and the entrance of more 
women into the legal profession; in many countries 
almost half the students enrolled in law school are 
women. Women now make up 45 percent of trial 
court judges in the region as a whole but merely 20 
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percent of appeals court and almost no supreme 
court judges. 

Fifteen Latin American countries have human 
rights ombudsman offices, and six of these (Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
and Peru) have a specific institution charged with 
working with women. These “women’s rights 
ombudsman” agencies receive complaints about 
human rights violations, investigate cases, work to 
train and sensitize judges and law enforcement per- 
sonnel. and have challenged the constitutionality of 
discriminatory laws in court. Improving women’s 
legal rights in the region requires not only chang- 
ing old laws but also transforming the legal culture. 


ATTACKING VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN 

Domestic or intra-family violence against women 
is widespread in Latin America.2 Surveys show that 
approximately 50 percent of all Latin American 
women have suffered violence at the hands of their 
husbands or partners. The problem is compounded 
by women’s unequal economic and social positions. 
Since women have fewer opportunities than men in 
the labor market, receive lower wages, and are sub- 
ject to family and social pressures, leaving an abu- 
sive relationship appears unviable, both to women 
victims and to their male abusers. A 1997 study 
conducted by the Inter-American Development 
Bank in Nicaragua found that 41 percent of non- 
wage-earning women are victims of violence, com- 
pared with 10 percent of women holding salaried 
jobs outside the home. 

By 1997, 12 Latin American countries had 
adopted new laws to define the crime of domestic 
violence, map out policy measures, and offer judges 
and prosecutors greater power to issue protective 
orders. Following models created by feminist non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs), governments 
have established shelters, launched educational cam- 
paigns, and set up centers to counsel women who 
have been victims of violence and to offer legal 
advice. Inadequate resources have, however, led to 
poor enforcement of new laws and incomplete 
implementation of preventive and treatment pro- 
grams. Moreover, most efforts have focused on urban 
areas, leaving rural women with little recourse. 





2See Lori L Heise et aL, Violence Against Women: The Hid- 
den Health Burden D.C: World Bank, Discus- 
sion Paper 255, 1994); Inter-American Development Bank, 
Domestic Violence (Washington, D.C , 1997); and Dorothy 
Thomas, Criminal Violence Against Women in Brazil 
(New York: Human Rights Watch, 1991). 


The most important policy change has been the 
establishment of women’ police stations. First cre- 
ated in Brazil in 1985, the stations are staffed by 
women police officers trained to handle cases of 
domestic violence and rape. Today hundreds of 
women’ police stations can be found throughout 
Latin America. 

Women's police stations have helped communi- 
ties recognize domestic violence as criminal behav- 
ior that constitutes a violation of human rights. And 
with the establishment of the stations, the report- 
ing of domestic violence and rape has grown. How- 
ever, the rates at which violent offenders are 
investigated, prosecuted, and sentenced remain low. 

Studies from Brazil show that only about one- 
third of the complaints received by women’s police 
stations lead to an investigation, and far fewer than 
this to prosecution. In Chile, only one in five 
domestic violence suits ends in a judgment, and 
only one in twenty of these results in conviction of 
the offender. In Ecuador in the early 1990s, the 
state prosecuted 10 percent of those arrested for 
sexual violence, with little more than half of these 
convicted. Although victims of violence feel increas- 
ingly empowered to seek help, perpetrators con- 
tinue to enjoy impunity. 

A major problem is securing medical evidence 
acceptable to law enforcement authorities. Many 
victims find it difficult to obtain medical examina- 
tions because of the scarcity of officially recognized 
facilities, few female personnel at those facilities, 
and demeaning treatment. Women’ police stations, 
unfortunately, are often inadequately funded and 
poorly organized; working at these stations is also 
considered to be a low-prestige position within the 
police force. 


NEGLECTED HEALTH ISSUES 

Latin American women's basic health has 
improved from a generation ago: female average life 
expectancy was 54 years in the 1950s, 64 years in 
the 1970s, and is now 71 years. Still, there are major 
gaps in the area of reproductive and sexual health, 
and in some countries there have been alarming 
increases in rates of breast and cervical cancer, heart 
disease, and AIDS. 

The 1994 United Nations Conference on Popu- 
lation and Development in Cairo urged govern- 
ments to approach women's health in an integral 
manner. The integral approach represents a major 
advance over past policies, which tended to treat 
women exclusively in their roles as mothers and 
reproducers. 
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Brazil has been a pioneer in the integral approach. 
In 1984 the government introduced a Program for 
Integral Assistance to Women’s Health that had been 
designed according to the recommendations of 
experts and activists from the women’s movement. 
However, the program remains unimplemented in 
the vast majority of cities and states around the 
country. The Brazilian example reveals that women's 
health programs often lack sufficient funding and 
the political will to seriously implement them. 

Women’ access to prenatal care and obstetric 
services has increased in most countries, leading to 
lower rates of maternal mortality since the 1970s, 
although the variation among countries is substan- 
tial. In general, the coverage and quality of health 
care remain inadequate, a situation reflected in the 
low frequency of screening for cervical cancer. In 
most of the region, cervical cancer is the most com- 
mon form of cancer death in women. Cervical can- 
cer is preventable by regular pap smears 
and effective laboratory analysis, but few 
women have access to prevention and 
treatment options. In Mexico, for exam- 
ple, a 1997 survey of 4,000 women 
found that 42 percent were unaware of 
the purpose of a pap smear, and that 97 
percent had never had one. In Peru, one 
study in 1997 estimated that merely 7 
percent of Peruvian women had had a 
pap smear taken. 

Limited access to health care is also reflected in 
high unmet demand for modern contraceptives. 
Government-run family planning programs fre- 
quently have limited coverage, so many women 
have no access to safe and reliable contraception, or 
they self-medicate, without good information and 
at some risk. As a result, illegal abortions are fre- 
quent and many poor women suffer complications 
because of dangerous and unsanitary conditions. In 
many countries, women's NGOs, such as Si Mujer in 
Nicaragua and sos Corpo in Brazil, have begun to 
fill the gap left by inadequate state action in family 
planning and women's health. 

Sterilization is among the most widely used meth- 
ods of family planning in Latin America, except in 
countries such as Argentina and Chile, where it is 
illegal or access is restricted. High rates of steriliza- 
tion are common in most developing countries: the 
percentage of contraceptive users who are sterilized 
is two times higher in developing countries than in 
developed countries (22 versus 11 percent). Latin 
America is not an exception. In 1990, the percent- 
age of women contraceptive users who were steril- 
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ized was 38 percent in Mexico, 44 percent in Brazil, 
and 69 percent in El Salvador. Data from Brazil show 
that there is a high correlation between low levels of 
economic development and the frequency of steril- 
ization: in 1991 there was a much higher proportion 
of sterilized female contraceptive users in the poorer 
northeast (63 percent) than in the wealthier city of 
São Paulo (36 percent). Sterilization is seen as the 
cheapest option for women who have little money 
to buy other methods or who lack information about 
their options and proper usage. 

Many women are sterilized without receiving 
prior information about the procedure or without 
giving their consent. A recent study from Mexico 
found that one-quarter of women who had been 
sterilized were not informed beforehand that the pro- 
cedure is irreversible. Nationwide family planning 
targets in Peru have created incentives for public 
health officials to pressure women into sterilization, 
leading to widespread abuses that have 
been documented by women’s organiza- 
tions, members of the Peruvian Congress, 
and the Roman Catholic Church. 

In Argentina and Chile, improved eco- 
nomic conditions have led to improve- 
ments in women’ general health. But the 
governments of these two countries con- 
tinue to neglect reproductive health, 
which contributes to high abortion rates. 
Although the procedure is considered a crime, in 
1990 there were an estimated 4.5 abortions per 100 
women aged 15 to 49 in Chile, compared with 2.7 
in the United States, 2.3 in Mexico, and 1.2 in 
Canada. Abortion rates are high in Chile because of 
a lack of information about contraceptive methods. 
In Mexico, Colombia, and Brazil, state activity in 
family planning has lowered the abortion rate. Many 
Latin American governments do little concerning 
reproductive health and sexuality because they are 
reluctant to confront the Roman Catholic Church. 
The consequences of this inaction are grave for 
women’ health. 


WOMEN’S WORK? 

One of the most salient trends in Latin America 
over the past several decades has been the increas- 
ing participation of women in the economy. 
Women make up one-third of the region's labor 
force, but they continue to participate on unequal 
terms with men. 

Women are generally clustered into lower-status 
and lower-paying jobs from which promotions are 
rare. In Brazil, for example, 50 percent of women 
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work in occupations that employ only 5 percent of 
the male labor force; conversely, 50 percent of men 
work in areas where only 5 percent of the female 
labor force is employed. More than 80 percent of 
tailors, primary school teachers, secretaries, tele- 
phone or telegraph operators, nurses, and recep- 
tionists are women. 

As a result, women earn less than men. Women’s 
average wages were between 20 and 40 percent 
lower than men’ in 1992 (a gap comparable to that 
found in Western Europe and North America). 
Since the 1970s, however, income differentials 
between men and women have generally decreased, 
particularly in urban areas. And the gap is smaller 
for younger women than for older women. In 9 out 
of 12 countries surveyed by the United Nations 
Economic Commission on Latin America and the 
Caribbean, women 25 to 34 years of age earned 
between 80 and 90 percent of men’s income in 
1992. 

The problem of pregnancy discrimination is 
widespread in the region. In theory, laws in Latin 
America demand that employers protect the rights 
of pregnant women and new mothers to care for 
their babies and retain their jobs. Labor laws 
designed to protect women include mandatory 
maternity leave, protection from being fired for 
becoming pregnant, prohibitions in some countries 
against the administration of pregnancy tests, and 
requirements that businesses with a certain number 
of women workers provide day-care services on the 
premises and allow women to take breaks to nurse 
their babies. Many countries forbid companies from 
firing workers during their maternity leave, and 
others protect new mothers from dismissal for an 
established period of time following their return to 
work. Women are often allowed to take a paid leave 
to care for young children who are sick. 

In practice, however, employers, in order to cut 
costs, go to great lengths to avoid situations where 
the law is applied. Some companies are reluctant to 
employ women full time and resort to strategies 
such as subcontracting, part-time employment, and 
paying for piecework done at home. Others delib- 
erately pay women less than men to compensate for 
the perceived higher costs of employing women. 

Even when child-care facilities do exist, many 
women find that commuting to work with children 
in tow is time-consuming and unpleasant for the 
child, and prefer instead to use child care that is 
close to home. Most mothers working outside the 
home rely on family members or domestic employ- 
ees to care for their children. 


Some businesses require a pregnancy test or a 
sterilization certificate as a condition of employment, 
or fire women workers once they become pregnant. 
Pregnancy tests are widespread in the maquiladoras 
and factories in the export processing zones of Mexi- 
co, Central America, and the Dominican Republic, 
even though national laws prohibit them. 


EDUCATION: NOT SEPARATE, BUT NOT EQUAL 

Women’ enrollment in schools and in institu- 
tions of higher education has advanced in the 
region, but there are substantial variations among 
countries in women’ access to the educational sys- 
tem, women’s levels of educational attainment, and 
women’s choices in school. Although Latin Ameri- 
cans have become steadily more literate since the 
1970s, female illiteracy tends to be higher than 
men’s; womens illiteracy is most acute in rural areas 
and among older populations. 

In 1995, 48 percent of primary level students and 
52 percent of secondary level students in Latin 
America were female. Yet there is tremendous vari- 
ation among countries. In Guatemala, primary 
school education is obligatory, but only 45 percent 
of school-age girls are enrolled. 

The percentage of women enrolled in universi- 
ties in the region has climbed steadily: in 1970, 
women made up 35 percent of enrolled university 
students; in 1980, 43 percent; and in 1995, 49 per- 
cent. In terms of gender equity, enrollment rates 
offer some encouragement, but need to be carefully 
examined among other trends. Women are enrolled’ 
at higher rates than men in several countries, and 
women tend to repeat fewer grades than men. How- 
ever, because of labor-market discrimination, 
women are in practice required to have higher lev- 
els of education than men—in one case four more 
years of schooling—in order to compete in the 
workforce on equal terms. 

School dropout rates are highly correlated with 
poverty and maternity. Families who take children 
out of school generally cite the lack of economic 
resources as the reason. Forced to pick between 
keeping a son or a daughter in school, families gen- 
erally choose the son on the assumption that he will 
be a more profitable investment for the family’s 
future. Adolescent pregnancies also keep women 


_from completing their education. 


Certain areas of study remain predominantly 
masculine or feminine. Women are underrepre- 
sented in fields related to science and technology, 
but overrepresented in lower-paying occupations 
such as education, nursing, and library science. 
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However, women’ presence in schools of business 
administration and, as noted, law is growing steadily. 
School textbooks and curriculum content tend 


to reproduce gender stereotypes. Women appear 


less frequently than men in images and references 
in textbooks. When they do appear, they are fre- 
quently depicted in stereotypical roles, cooking or 
cleaning in the home. 

Women’ studies programs are becoming more 
numerous, and have consolidated into a reputable 
field of study and research. Brazil was one of the 
first countries in the region to develop women’s 
studies programs and today there are more than 20 
university centers around the country dedicated to 
the field. However, few courses about women are 
offered to undergraduates, even though this is a 
crucial mechanism for teaching future generations 
about women’ rights and equal opportunities. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 

The status of women in Latin America is gener- 
ally improving. Women’ basic opportunities have 
increased from a few decades ago, which can be 
seen in better health, higher levels of educational 
attainment, and greater access to economic 
resources. International conventions and agree- 
ments related to women’ rights have proliferated in 


the 1990s, intensifying the pressure on local gov- 
ernments to take steps to improve women’ status. 
Most have responded at least symbolically to this 
pressure by formulating national plans concerning 
women, announcing new public policies, and cre- 
ating special mechanisms to represent women's 
interests in public decision making. When pres- 
sured by women’s movements and women politi- 
clans, some governments have made major 
advances in the areas of legal reform, violence 
against women, and education. Still, many new 
laws and policies are not enforced or implemented, 
leaving an immense variation in women’s status 
between and within countries. 

Relative to their numbers and potential, women 
are an underorganized social constituency and 
political force. Women’s movements have become 
more numerous and diverse since the 1970s but 
lack the national political presence of other inter- 
est- and identity-based organizations such as labor 
movements and church groups. The socioeco- 
nomic, political, and ideological differences that 
exist among women often serve as barriers to 
women’ organization. But when women find ways 
to mobilize despite their differences, they are able 
to push local governments and civil societies to take 
more action to promote gender equality. E 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ON IMMIGRATION AND THE AMERICAS 
Immigration: 

A Civil Rights Issue for the Americas 

Edited by Susanne Jonas and Suzie Dod Thomas. 
Wilmington, Del.: SR Books, 1999. 206 pp., $17.95, 
paper. | 

Zapata’s Disciple: Essays 

By Martin Espada. Cambridge, Mass.: South End 
Press, 1998. 144 pp., $14, paper. 


AMERICANS DO NOT USUALLY think of immigration as 
a question of international relations. But as writer 
and former labor organizer David Bacon points out 
in his essay in Immigration: A Civil Rights Issue for 
the Americas, immigration is precisely “a relation- 
ship between countries, forged by people passing 
back and forth.” It is also, in a very real sense, glob- 
alization from the bottom up, and, as a number of 
the book’ contributors note, it is ironic that Amer- 


ican politicians would move to restrict the flow of | 


people across borders while at the same time pusb- 
ing to remove barriers to the flow of capital, goods, 
and services. 

But that’s politics. In the anxious, anti-immigration 
1990s, most politicians feel they must at least appear 
to want to “get tough” on immigration—and on 
immigrants, most of whom, as noncitizens, cannot 
vote. The immigration debate thus remains circum- 
scribed, and critics have a hard time making their 
voices heard. 

Immigration represents an attempt to open up 
this debate to a wealth of ideas from the left. Edi- 
tors Susanne Jonas and Suzie Dod Thomas, both 
members of the editorial board of Social Justice mag- 
azine, have gathered together a diverse collection of 
mostly scholarly essays. They range from John Hor- 
ton5 account of local interethnic politics in Mon- 
terey Park, California, to Michael Welch's detailing 
of abuses in the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service's detention system, and from J. C. Malone's 
personal tale of the hardships he and his family 
faced as Dominican immigrants in Michigan to Nés- 
tor Rodriguez’ discussion of the “battle for the bor- 
der” between the state and “autonomous” migrants. 

The diversity of the authors’ subjects and 
approaches may be Immigration’s strength, but it 
also contributes to the uneven quality of the writ- 
ing. A few of the essays—notably John Isbister’s and 
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Sara Diamond’s—are very well written. Others 
could have used more editing: their repetitive and 
unnecessarily dense language will be off-putting to 
many readers. And then there is the editors’ inex- 
plicable decision to print, without update or com- 
ment, an essay by Lowell Sachs on “current” 
immigration legislation under consideration by 
Congress and how it might affect the upcoming 
presidential election of —1996. 

Despite these shortcomings, Immigration is an 
important book on a subject that surely deserves 
more thoughtful deliberation than it generally 
receives. All the volume's contributors rightly insist 
on viewing immigration as an international issue, 
and take as their starting point the conviction that 
immigrants do not forfeit their rights when they 
cross borders. Editor Jonas says it best: “No less 
than the civil rights issues of the 1960s, [the cur- 
rent debates on immigration] are ultimately about 
the nation’s soul: What kind of country will we be 
in the 21st century?” And, she asks, what kind of 
region will the Americas be? 

Such questions are implicit throughout poet 
Martin Espada’s first collection of essays, Zapata’ 
Disciple. Espada writes with humor, compassion, 
and controlled ire about his father’s week in jail for 
protesting segregation, the challenges his son will 
face growing up Puerto Rican in the United States, 
multiculturalism, Nike's ill-advised solicitation of 
a poem from him, and the “tragic” patience of the 
still-colonized Puerto Rican people. Espada’s prose, 
like his poetry, is direct, almost casual, but not 
light. He consistently meets his own standard for a 
“poet of the political imagination”: to unflinchingly 
“insist upon the kind of intimate details that give 
politics a human face.” The politics, for instance, 
of Chile under Pinochet: “singers of red songs / 
reddened the waters of Chile / face down in the 
current.” For readers who question, with Susanne 
Jonas, what kind of country—and what kind of 
Americas—we will be in the twenty-first century, 
Espada’ reflections on who we are and where we 
have been are as good a place as any to start. 

Douglas Watson W 
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Jan. 2—A UN-chartered plane 1s shot down in central Angola 
amid fighting between Nanonal Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola (UNITA) rebels and government 
forces; the 8 people aboard are presumed dead, on December 
26, a UN-chartered plane carrying 14 passengers was shot 
down near the west-central city of Huambo; neither UNITA 
nor the government has claimed responsibility. 

Jan 4—The UN orders its staff to evacuate areas in which 


fighting is takıng place. 


BANGLADESH 

Jan. 26—Police say feminist writer Taslima Nasreen has left for 
Sweden after recetving death threats from Islamic miHtants; 
Nasreen had recently returned to Bangladesh after 6 years of 
self-imposed exile. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Jan. 9—French NATO soldiers lall Dragan Gagovic, a Bosnian 
Serb war crimes suspect, near the town of Foca; NATO officials 
say the troops fired m self-defense when Gagovic resisted 
arrest. 


BRAZIL 

Jan. 13—The devalues Brazil's currency, the real, 
allowing it to fall by more than 8%; pressure on the currency 
began earter ths month when former President Itamar 
Franco, the new governor of Mmas Gerais state, announced a 
90-day moratortum on repayment of the states $13 5 billion 
debt to the federal government; Gustavo Franco resigned as 
head of the central bank today before the devaluation and was 
replaced by Francisco Lopes. 

Jan. 28—The World Bank freezes $209 million in development 
loans to Minss Gerais and Rio Grande do Sul states in an effort 
to pressure them to resume debt payments to the government, 
after Minas Germs Governor Franco’ suspension of payments, 
Governor Olfvio Dutra of Rio Grande do Sul announced that 
his state would pay its debt into an escrow account 


BURUNDI 

Jan. 23—At a summit in Arusha, Tanzania, leaders of several East 
African nations, mcluding Uganda, Kenya, and Tanzania, vote 
to economic sanctions on Burundi; the sanctions were 
imposed in 1996 after Major General Pierre Buyoya overthrew 
the government 


CAMBODIA 


Jan 1—Prume Minister Hun Sen says he 1s not opposed to a trial 
for Khieu Samphan and Nuon Chea, 2 high-ranking leaders of 
the Khmer Rouge guerrilla movement who defected last 
month; Hun Sen imnally welcomed the 2 back to Phnom 
Penh and said a trial for Khmer Rouge crimes against 
humanity would “open old wounds”; more than 1 million 
people were lalled under Khmer Rouge rule between 1975 
and 1979. 
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CHINA 

Jan 3—The Associated Press news agency reports that police 
have sentenced dissidents Han Lifa and Cai Gunhua to 9 
months m detention, the 2 are members of the Chma 
Democracy Party, a would-be opposition party formed last year 
that has endured a crackdown by Communust leaders in the 
past 2 months 

Jan. 8—Police use clubs and tear gas to attack thousands of 
farmers gathered m Daolin, near Changsha, the capital of 
Hunan province, to protest what they say are excessive local 
taxes; 1 farmer is killed and dozens are injured. 

Jan. 19—The New York Times reports that earller this month the 
Communist Partys Department of Propaganda suspended the 
activities of China Today Publishers, an influential pubhsher in 
Beijing that last year issued several high-profile books on 
political and social reform; the department has also shut down 
a Guangzhou newspaper and arranged for the dismissal of 
several editors and columnists at other papers 

Jan. 20—A court m Shanghai sentences Lin Hat, an engimeer, to2 
years in pnson for sending 30,000 Chinese email addresses last 
year to VIP Reference, a US-based electronic publication that 
Chinas government considers hostle. 

Jan. 25—A nail bomb kills at least 8 people and wounds 65 m 
‘Yizhang, in Hunan province; on January 17 a homemade bomb 
exploded on a bus m Changsha, the provmcial capital, 
senously injuring 4 people, no group has clamed 
responsibility. 


COLOMBIA 


Jan. 7—Presdent Andrés Pastrana opens peace talks with lefrst 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC) guernilas in 
the southern town of San Vicente del Caguan; FARC leader 
Manuel Marulanda, citing death threats, does not take part in 
the talks. 

Jan. 9—Members of the United Self-Defense Forces of Colombia, 
a nght-wing paramubtary alliance, execute 14 people m the 
northern town of San Pablo. 

Jan 19—FARC suspends the peace talks because of killings by 
right-wing paramilitaries; more than 140 people have been 

killed by paramilitaries since the beginning of January 


CONGO 

Jan 5—The New York Times reports that on January 2, 
approximately 300 Congolese troops loyal to President 
Laurent Kabila entered the Central Afncan Republic (CAR) in 
an attempt to halt advancing rebels m Congo who had recently 
seized the Congo-CAR border town of Zongo. 

Jan 6—Rebel leaders say that therr troops killed some 400 Hutu 
muihtamen loyal to the government over 3 days ending 
January 1, but deny allegations brought by the Missionary 
Service News Agency that they massacred about 500 civihans, 
the U and Rwandan-backed rebel forces are made up 
largely of Tutsis, hundreds of thousands of whom were killed 
by Hutus m the 1994 Rwandan crvil war. 


FRANCE 
Jan. 13—France, in a formal break with the US, urges the UN 
Security Council to hft the ol embargo on Iraq, m place since 


the 1991 gulf war, and instead install a new weapons 
Monitoring system 


Ham 


Jan. 11—President René Préval announces that he will bypass 
parliament and install by decree the government of his latest 


nomination last year, but opposition leaders threatened not to 
swear Inm m if they were not given certain cabinet posts. 

Jan 12—Unidentfied gunmen fire on a car carrymg Marie- 
Claude Calvm, Préval’s sister, wounding her and lalling her 
driver. -~ 

Jan 29—The Reuters news agency reports that Préval has begun 
replacing mayors and other local officials whose terms he 
claims have expired because the national political standoff has 
prevented new elections to replace them. 


INDIA 

Jan. 19—Indian news media report that 4 Palastant soldiers were 
killed in a recent clash between Indian and Pakistani forces on 
the Siachen glacier in the disputed terntory of Kashmir. 

Jan. 20—A spokeswoman for the American embassy in New 
Delhi says Indian police arrested Sayed Abu Nasır, a 
Bangladeshi, at the New Delhi train stanon on January 7 and 
charged him with waging war on India through an alleged plot 
to bomb American consulates in Chennai (Madras) and 
Calcutta; Nasir reportedly was carrymg explosives and 
detonators at the ume of his arrest, 3 other men of undisclosed 
nationahty were arrested m connection with the case 2 days 
ago in Sibgurl, in West Bengal state 

Jan 23—An Australan-born Christian missionary and his 2 sons 
are burned to death in their vehicle by a mob of 30 or more 
people m Manoharpur, Orissa state, The New York Times 
Teported today that, according to the Indian Home Ministry, 86 
attacks on Chnstans and their schools and churches were 
reported to the police last year, up from 24 m 1997 and 7 m 
1996 


Jan 26—Pohce say at least 21 lower-caste men, women, and 
children were killed and 12 or more wounded late last night m 
an attack m a village in Bhar state, by members 
of the Ranvir Sena, a private militia organized by upper-caste 
landlords; the attack was m retahation for the 
recent killing of 2 people by Maoist guerrillas in Sanda village. 


INDONESIA 

Jan. 2—The military conducts a secunty sweep m Aceh province 
m northern Sumatra m an effort to capture Ahmad Kandang, 
the leader of the Free Aceh group; 132 people are arrested. 

Jan. 3—Some 3,000 separatist supporters riot in Lhokseumawe, 
Aceh, looting and setting fire to government buildings; at least 
9 cavihans are killed and more than 20 people myured 

Jan. 3—President B. J Habibie unveils his 1st budget, which 
includes $580 milhon in aid for the poor, the $29 billion 
budget is an merease of 17% from the 1998 fiscal year. 

The death toll from the violence ın Aceh 2 days ago mses 
to 16. 

Jan. 15—The government reports that the number of 
Indonesans living m poverty has nsen to 130 million, from 80 
million a year ago and 22 5 million m 1996; Indonesia has a 
population of 206 million. 

Jan 22— ocal officials say that 45 people were lalled and more 
than 100 injured in noting between Christians and Muslims m 
the past 4 days on Ambon Island, m eastern Indonesia, the 

Jan. 26—Officials say that at least 12 but perhaps as many as 40 
Christian villagers were lalled on January 20 m Telagakodok, 
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25 miles north of the town of Ambon, by Muslims seeking 
revenge for the burning of mosques at the start of the Ambon 
nots the day before. 

Jan. 27—Foreign Minister AH Alatas says the government will 
transfer José Xanana Gusmio, the ned leader of pro- 
independence rebels in the occupied territory of East Timor, 
from a maximum-security prison to house arrest; Alatas also 
says the government will recommend allowing East Timor to 
become mdependent if an autonomy plan 1s rejected m a 
referendum; Indonesia invaded the former Portuguese colony 
in 1975 and annexed it the next year, some 100,000 people, 
out of a population of 650,000, have died in or because of 


fightng since then. 


IRAN 

Jan. 5—The Intell gence Ministry says that rogue intelligence 
officers are responsible for the killing of 5 Iranian dissidents in 
November and December, the mmustry says that the officers 
had been “manipulated by clandestine agents and were serving 
foreign unterests”, no arrests are reported. 


IRAQ 

Jan. 11—In 1 of several skarmushes in the past week, US fighter 
Jets attack Iraqi antiaircraft battenes in northern lrag; since the 
end of US-Brinsh stnkes on Iraq in December, Iraqi annaircraft 
weapons have been challenging US and Briush jets patrolling 
the northern and southern no-flight zones established by the 
allies after the 1991 gulf war to protect the Kurdish populanon 
m the north and Shiite Muslims in the south. 

Jan. 26—The US Defense Department confirms that yesterday US 
jets attacked several air-defense sites in the no-fhght zones and 
that at least 1 mıssile misfired, kallmg 11 civihans and 
wounding 59 in a neighborhood near the southem city of 
Basra. 


Jan. 31—US warplanes fire on 2 Iraqi aur-defense sites in 
southern Iraq in response to “Iraqi provocations,” according to 
the US military; yesterday, US warplanes flying from a base in 
southern Turkey attacked 6 atr-defense sites m northern Iraq m 
response to Iraqi radar targeting the amcraft, no casualties were 
reported 


ISRAEL 

Jan 19—The Washmgton offices of a Labor Party political 
consultant, Stanley Greenberg, are broken into for a 2d ume 
and research maternal related to the electoral campaign of 
Labor Party leader Ehud Barak taken; the 1st break-ın 
occurred January 12; Prime Mmuster Benjamin Netanyahu’s 
Likud Party is suspected but has denied any mvolvement; the 
direct election for prime minister is scheduled for May 17. 

Jan 26—The New York Times reports that Yitzhak Mordechai, 
who was dismissed as defense muster 3 days ago, has been 
chosen to run for prime minister by a new, as-yet-unnamed 
center party whose leaders are mamly former members of 
Likud, Netanyahu dismissed Mordechai on the grounds that 
he was driven by personal ambition and was not fully 


supportive of the government 


ITALY 
Jan. 16—Abdullsh Ocalan, the fugitive leader of Turkeys 


separatist guerrilla Kurdistan Workers Party, reportedly leaves 
Italy for an unknown destination. 


government, the parties compromised on the question of 
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expanding Japan’ international mıhtary role, which had 
stalled the talks for weeks, deciding in the end to allow the 
military to take part in UN peacekeeping operations, 


JORDAN 

Jan. 24—King Hussein names his 2d-eldest son, Prince Abdullah, 
the new crown prince of Jordan; yesterday Hussem dismissed 
his brother, Hassan, from the position. 


KAZAKHSTAN 
Jan. 11—Results of yesterday's elecuons show that Nursultan 
Nazarbayev was reelected president with 81% of the vote 


MALAYSIA 

Jan. 5—Attorney General Mohtar Abdullah says a police 
investigation has found that former Deputy Pome Minister 
Anwar Ibrahim was beaten by police after his arrest on 
September 20 on corruption and sodomy charges, Prime 
Minister Mahathir Mohamad had at first suggested that 
Anwars mjunes might have been self-inflicted, but later 
ordered the police inquiry, Mahathir dismissed Anwar in early 


September 

Jan 7—Inspector General of Police Abdul Rahim Noor, the 
country’ top police official, resigns, saying he was responsible 
for Anwar’s beating m 

Jan 14—A judge rules that all evidence related to alleged sexual 
misconduct by Anwar is “relevant” and should be struck 
from the records of his corruption mal 


Mau 


Jan. 13—President Alpha Oumar Konare commutes the death 
sentences imposed today on former dictator Moussa Traore 
and his wife to life m prison; Traore, who was ousted in 1991, 
and his wife were convicted of embezzlement 


MEXICO 

Jan 11—Defense officals announce that the army has charged 6 
former officers who have protested what they say are abuses by 
the military’ justice system with sedition and msubordinaton,; 
some 50 officers and soldiers led by Lieutenant Colonel 
Hildegardo Baciho Gómez marched in Mexico City on 
December 18 to protest the alleged abuses. 

Jan. 14—The New York-based group Human Rights Watch 
releases a report, after a 2-year investigation, charging that 
human rights abuses are pervasive in Mexico, with police 
officers and soldiers throughout the country kidnapping, 
torturing, and lalling people; ıt also says that prosecutors and 
Judges routinely make use of illegally obtained evidence 

Jan 21—Ricardo Ojeda Bohórquez, a federal district fudge, 
convicts Raúl Salinas de Gortan, the multmillionatre brother 
of former President Carlos Salinas de Gortari, of ordering the 
assassination of Institutional Revolutionary Party politician 
José Francisco Ruz Massieu m 1994, and sentences him to 50 
years in prison, Salinas will appeal the decision, which Ojeda 
acknowledged was based not on direct material evidence but 
on circumstantal evidence; Salinas was also convicted today of 
perjury and use of false documents, the murder mvesnganon 
was marred from the beginning by pohce torture and 
accusations that 2 prosecutors, since dismissed, obstructed 


justice. 


PAKISTAN 

Jan. 3—A bomb explodes under a bridge that Prime Minister 
Nawaz Shanf was scheduled to have crossed near his home m 
Lahore, killing 3 people and wounding 1 policeman; police 


later arrest 3 members of the ethnic Muttahida Qami 
movement in Karachi m connection with the attack and raid 
the group's offices m Lahore. 

Jan. 30-—Shanf says the government will set up military courts 
throughout the country to speedily try people charged with 


violent crimes. 


PERU 

Jan. 5—The New York Times reports that President Alberto 
Fujmon has announced a cabinet reshuffle, with Victor Joy 
Way Rojas replacing Alberto Pandolfi Arbuli as prime 
minister 


ROMANIA 

Jan. 22—Prime Minister Radu Vasile announces that the 
government has agreed to stnking miners’ demand not to close 
2 mines employing 2,000 workers; some 10,000 striking 
miners, who had begun a protest march on Bucharest to press 
this and other demands, clashed repeatedly with police m the. 
last 3 days; at least 145 people were wounded. 


RUSSIA 

Jan. 12—The US announces that it is mposing economic 
sanctions on 3 Russian academic institutons that it says are 
helping Iran and possibly other nations develop nuclear 


weapons 


SIERRA LEONE 

Jan 7—Rebels trying to overthrow the government of President 
Ahmed Teyan Kabbah enter Freetown, the country’ capital; 
Nigerian-led forces sent by the West African States Monitormg 
Observer Group (Ecomog) are battling the rebels; Ecomog 
remstalled Kabbah in March 1998 after he had been ousted by 
a military junta allied with the rebels in May 1997 

Jan. 14—Ecomog forces retake control of Freetown. 

Jan. 26—The New York Times reports that nearly 3,000 people 
were killed and the hands or feet of thousands of others were 
amputated by the rebels as a “political message” to the 
government durmg the fighting in Freetown 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Jan. 23The secretary general of the multractal United 
Democratic Movement, Sifiso Nkabinde, is assassinated near 
his home in the western town of Richmond; Nkabinde was 
expelled from the African National Congress (ANC) party in 
1997 after he was accused of spying for the apartheid 
government; m 1998, the ANC accused him of manng 
violence m Richmond and he stood trial on 16 murder 
charges, of which he was acquitted. 

Jan. 24—In Richmond, 11 people are killed in 1 of 2 revenge 
attacks today for the death of Nkabinde 

Jan. 28—A bomb explodes m Cape Town outside the city’s mam 
police station, wounding 11 people; no group claims 
responsibility for the attack, although a Muslim group called 
People Agamst Gangsterism and Drugs is suspected 


SUDAN 

Jan 15—The government and the rebel Sudanese People's 
Liberation Army renew a cease-fire put in place m July for the 
southwest region of Bahr el Ghazal; the cease-fire is intended 
to allow UN relef md to enter the famme-stricken region. 

Jan. 28—A Zunch-based human nghts group, Chnstan 
Solidanty International, reports that it bought and freed 1,050 
Afncan slaves, mamly children, for $50 a person in Sudan this 
month; the group has freed more than 5,000 slaves since 1995 


TANZANIA 

Jan 5—Prime Minister Frederick Sumaye says 13 of the country’s 
20 admmistrative regions face food shortages or starvation and 
requests 170,000 tons of food from foreign donors; over the 
past several years the country has been stricken with drought, 
floods, and diseased crops 


TURKEY 

Jan. 11]—Bulent Ecevit of the Democranc Left Party announces 
that he has formed a minonty government to replace that of 
Mesut Yilmaz, who resigned as prime minister in November 
because of a corruption scandal; Ecevit, a veteran leftist, 
secularist, and nationalist, served 3 umes as pnme minister in 
the 1970s 

Jan. 17—Ecevit wins a parliamentary confidence vote, 306 to 
188, and is sworn m as interim prime minister, new elections 
are scheduled for April 18. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Northern Ireland 

Jan. 18—The new assembly votes, 74 to 27, to back a blueprint 
for new provincial t structures presented by First 


Munster David Trumble and Deputy First Mimister Seamus 
Mallon, the plan calls for 10 new government departments, 
with top posts shared equally by Catholics and Protestants 


UNITED STATES 

Jan. 6—US officials say that American spies had worked as 
members of the UN Special Commission for the Disarmament 
of Iraq (Unscom) smce 1991, providing the commission with 
intelligence data and obtatumng m return secret Iraqi weapons 
programs information, Unscom, whose operatons have been 
suspended in Iraq since US and Brush attacks on the country 
last month, does not have its own intelligence-gathering 


operations, 


VENEZUELA 

Jan. 18—President-elect Hugo Chavez says he might dissolve 
Congress if it blocks his proposal for a referendum to create a 
popular assembly empowered to rewrite the constitution; 
Chávez, a former paratrooper and failed coup leader, won a 
landslide election victory last month. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Serbia 

Jan. 7—Hundreds of armed Serbian civihans block roads out of 
Pristina, the capital of the province of Kosovo, to protest the 
killmg of a Serb yesterday; Kosovo, whose population is 90% 
ethnic Albanian, has been riven for the past year by a conflict 
between the separatist Albanian Kosovo Liberation Army, or 
UCK, and Serbian security forces. 

Jan. 1]—Enver Maloku, an associate of Ibrahim Rugova, 
Kosovo's top ctvilian ethnic Albantan leader, is shot and killed 
in front of his home in Pristina. 

Jan. 12—Knut Vollebaek, the head of the Organization for 
Securty and Cooperation m Europe (OSCE), the international 
group that 1s monitoring the cease-fire that was agreed to in 
Kosovo in October, says UCK has agreed to release 8 Yugoslav 
soldiers taken hostage 4 days ago, but does not give details of 
the settlement. 

Jan. 15—Serinan forces use tanks and heavy artillery to attack 
tebel-held villages near Stimlje, 15 mules south of Pristina, 15 
Tebels are reported killed. 
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Unidentified gunmen attack an OSCE convoy near Decani, 
in western Kosovo, infunng a British monitor and his Serbian 
translator. 

Jan. 16—Reporters and mternational monitors fmd the bodies of 
at least 37 ethnic Albanians, many of them mutilated, in and 
around Racak, one of the villages attacked yesterday by 
Serbian forces. 

The Serb Media Center reports that 2 ethnic Albanians were 
Killed yesterday near Pristina, apparently by UCK, which has 
acknowledged that it targets ethnic Albanians loyal to Serbian 
authorities. 

Jan. 17—The death toll m the Racak massacre is confirmed as 45 
ctvilans; fighting breaks out again in Racak, forcing residents 
to flee. 

NATO delegates meet m Brussels and call on Yugoslav 
President Slobodan Milosevic to respect the Kosovo cease-fire. 

Jan. 18—Milosevic orders Wilham Walker, a US diplomat and 
head of the OSCE monitormg mission, to leave the country 
withm 48 hours, Walker had declared the Racak massacre a 
“cnme against humanity” 

Serbian guards at the Kosovo-Macedonia border refuse entry 
to Louise Arbour, the chief prosecutor for the UN war crimes 
tribunal for the former Yugoslavia; Arbour had sought to 
collect evidence on the Racak killings. 

Serbian forces continue shellmg the Racak area, UCK 
guernllas ambush a Serban police vehicle 25 miles northwest 
of Pristina, wounding 5 policemen 

Jan. 19—Two NATO commanders, Generals Wesley Clark and 
Klaus Neumann, meet with Milosevic in Belgrade but fail to 
win any concessions; before the meeting Milosevic extended 
by 24 hours Walkers deadhne for leavmg Yugoslavia. 

Jan. 22—OSCE head Vollebaek secures an indefinite freeze on 
Walker's deportanon. 

The New York Times reports that OSCE monitors have 
concluded that the Racak massacre was carned out by Serbian 
security forces ın retaltation for a UCK ambush that killed 4 
Serbian police officers; the monitors also found that the 
victims were all unarmed crvilians 

Jan. 29—Serbian police raid a suspected UCK hideout in the 
southwestern village of Rogovo; 24 ethnic Albanians and 1 
Serbian policeman are balled. 

Jan. 30—British Foreign Secretary Robin Cook delivers an 
ultimatum from the 6-natlon contact group on the Balkans to 
Milosevic and to civilian and guerrilla ethnic Albaman leaders, 
warning them to appear at Rambouillet, a chateau m France, 
on February 5 for negotiations on Kosovos status; if they 
refuse, the Serbs could face NATO bombing raids and other 
mulitary action, and the Albanians could face a blockade of 
ports in Albania; the contact group, which 1s composed of the 
US, Bntain, France, Germany, Italy, and Russia, favors a plan 
under which Kosovo will have “substantial autonomy” within 
Yugoslavia for 3 years and then hold a referendum on its 
future. 


ZIMBABWE 
Jan 12—Miltary police detain Mark Chavunduka, editor of the 
Standard, which recently reported that soldiers had 

tned to overthrow President Robert Mugabes government in 
December, the paper also reported that 23 soldiers were 
detamed m connection with the coup attempt; the government 
denies there was any t 

Jan. 14—The muhtary, clamming that it is bound only by military 
law, refuses to obey a High Court order to release Chavunduka 

Jan 21—In Harare, Chavunduks is released on bail after he tells a 
Judge that he has been beaten and tortured while in custody W 


PERSPECTIVES 


PUERTO Rico's REDRESS OF GRIEVANCES 


Juan M. Garcia Passalacqua 





ON DECEMBER 13, 1998, the people of 
Puerto Rico went to the polls to peti- 
tion the United States Congress to 
end “one hundred years of political 
servitude,” as the text of the ballot 
iniuative on Puerto Rico's political 
status read. The results, however, 
were inconclusive: 50 percent of the 
voters chose to reject not only the 
present territorial commonwealth 
but also the options of free associa- 
tion, statehood, or independence by 
voung for “none of the above.” The 
issue of Puerto Rico’ status has once 
again been sent back to Washington, 
where it has been pending since the 
United States took control of the 
island during the war with Spain in 
1898. 

The current initiative had its orj- 
gins in the “Puerto Rican Political 
Status Act,” a bill passed by the 
House of Representatives that autho- 
tized a federally sponsored plebiscite 
on statehood, territorial common- 
wealth, free association, or indepen- 
dence. The act passed on March 4, 
1998, by a narrow 209 to 208 vote 
after 12 hours of debate; the “national 
question” was the main issue. 

In an attempt to clarify that issue, 
House Speaker Newt Gingrich (R-GA) 
told the San Juan Star after the vote 
that the “Puerto Ricans ought to 
either decide they are going to pay 
taxes, they are going to learn English, 
they are going to be Americans, or 
they are going to decide ‘no,’ they 
want to go off and become an inde- 
pendent country with some kind of 
loose relationship with us.” 


JUAN M. GARCIA PASSALACQUA IS a profes- 
sor in the doctoral program at the Centro 
de Estudios Avanzados de Puerto Rico y el 
Caribe tn San Juan. His publications in 
English include Puerto Rico: Equality 
and Freedom at Issue (New York: 
Praeger, 1984) and the forthcoming 
‘America’s Folly: Relations with the 
Puerto Ricans m the Twentieth Century. 


The Senate bad other ideas. On 
March 6, Trent Lott (R-Ms), the Senate 
majority leader, said that the House 
bill had been “rushed” and that the 
Senate would not act on it. The Sen- 
ate leadership then announced on 
March 17 that it would establish 
“workshops” to “talk issues” regard- 
ing Puerto Rico’s future. The end 
result? In July the Senate approved a 
resolution inviting Puerto Ricans to 
hold a nonbinding vote on the 
island’ status. 

Faced with a Congress that had 
failed to act definitively on Puerto 
Rico’s status, Governor Pedro Ros- 
selló, an advocate of statehood, an- 
nounced on July 26 that a criollo 
(domestic) plebiscite, without con- 
gressional endorsement, would be 
held on December 13, 1998. The 
local plebiscite would, however, use 
the four status alternatives as defined 
in the House bill: commonwealth, 
free association, statehood, and inde- 
pendence. A fifth option mandated 
by the Puerto Rican Supreme Court 
for all local plebiscites was also made 
available: “none of the above.” 

In a surprise move, the plebiscite 
bill was filed in the island's Legisla- 
tive Assembly as “Petitions for the 
Redress of Grievances under the 1st 
Amendment of the American Con- 
stitution.” The symbolic and media 
effects were easy to foresee. A cen- 
tury after the signing of the Treaty of 
Paris—which had ended the 1898 
Spanish-American war and ceded 
Puerto Rico to the United States—all 
votes would count as a “grievance” 
against the United States Congress. 

The plebiscite campaign itself 
lasted six weeks. Proponents of each 
option geared their campaigns to 
attract the youth vote, the cultural 
symbolism of ethnicity monopolized 
the airwaves as all parties made 
repeated use of national symbols, 
such as the lone-star flag of Puerto 
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Rico. Newspapers charged that some 
proponents were looking for votes 
“by scaring people” and that political 
advertisements were “confusing,” 
“hostile,” and “repetitive.” 

The main issie discussed in the 
local press ın the final weekend was 
what would Washington do with the 
plebiscite’s results? Governor Ros- 
selló insisted that Washington would 
enter into a “transition” to the cho- 
sen status even if ıt won by a plural- 
ity, asking later for a yes-or-no vote 
on that transition. That path did not 
seem so obvious once the actual 
results were announced: 


Status Number of Votes 
Commonwealth 974 
Free Association 4,472 
Statehood 726,766 
Independence 39,625 
None of 


Percentage 
0.1% 


0.3% 
46.5% 
2.5% 


784,842 50 2% 


The results can be explained as a 
vote against the process itself, and 
against all the alternatives as defined 
by the House of Representatives. It 
was also a 53-to-46 percent vote 
against statehood. No one wants 
what they have, either—except 974 
voters. Constitutional inconclusive- 
ness was a fact. But it was clear that 
after December 13, 1998, the Amer- 
ican Congress would be inundated 
by more than 1.5 million petitions 
(every vote, regardless for what) for 
the redress of a century-old grievance 
of colomalsm by Puerto Ricans. 

One hundred years after the 
Treaty of Paris, the United States gov- 
erns the territory and people of 
Puerto Rico without the consent of 
the majority of the governed. The 
United States now faces a major pol- 
icy decision before the end of the 
year 2000, which also marks the end 
of what the United Nations has 
declared to be the Decade of De- 
colonization. a 
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“The unease about the true significance of the events of 1989 is only 
reinforced by developments since then. No one expected that so many former communist 
managers would quickly shed their socialist colors and embrace the capitalist path. . . As 
in all revolutions, ideas and assumptions were overturned and events developed in unex- 
pected directions. Some communists turned out to be capitalists, and some 
capitalists turned out to be crooks.” 


The Revolutions of 1989 Reconsidered 


PETER RUTLAND 


t hardly seems possible that 10 years have 

already elapsed since the breakup of the Soviet 

empire ın Eastern Europe. The passage of time 
was brought home to me recently when a student 
mentioned the “postwar period,” and I realized that 
he was referring to events since the end of the cold 
war, not those after the Second World War. 

The collapse of communism in 1989 happened 
so quickly that it left us not with a rich store of 
memories, but with a blur of CNN images and a trail 
of still unresolved questions. Two scenes capture 
that miraculous year. The defining picture was that 
of delirious Germans chipping away at the Berlin 
Wall. A month later and a thousand miles south, 
grainy footage taken by a Romanian army camera- 
man recorded the execution of Nicolae and Elena 
Ceausescu in front of another, less celebrated wail. 

The unresolved questions seem to grow more 
acute with each passing year. Why did the collapse 
occur so quickly? Was it part of a plot by groups in 
the ruling elite to cling to power and loot their 
countries’ wealth? Were all those societies really 
ready for such an abrupt transition from state 
socialism to market democracy? Will they stay 
democratic, or will they revert to their authoritar- 
ian ways? 


A CURIOUS REVOLUTION 

Events in 1989 gathered pace so quickly that 
they seemed beyond human control, almost beyond 
human comprehension. That summer, for the first 
time ın 70 years, Russian coal miners stood up to 





PETER RUTLAND is a professor of government at Wesleyan Uni- 


versity An earlier version of this essay appeared tn the Prague 
Journal Transitions in January 1999. 
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the Soviet state—and the state backed down. These 
were the first large-scale public protests in Russia 
since 1962, when dozens of striking workers in 
Novocherkassk had indeed been shot down. In 
1989 Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev still had the 
power to order the police to shoot the miners, but 
he chose not to use it. That same summer, China's 
leaders came to a different conclusion, and sent the 
army to clear protesters from Tiananmen Square. A 
“Chinese variant” was still possible in Eastern 
Europe, and could perhaps have bought another 
decade of socialism. That would have been the 
option selected by leaders such as East Germany's 
Erich Honecker—if Gorbachev had not been in the 
Kremlin to order the troops back to the barracks. 

The speed of communism’s collapse in Europe 
left little time for heroic acts and resolute bravery. 
Things moved too fast. One minute the people were 
powerless and the situation seemed hopeless. The 
next moment everybody was in the streets. The 
Poles were the first to test the limits of Gorbachev's 
“socialism with a human face,” following the tradi- 
tions they had established through uprisings in 
1980, 1970, 1956, and for that matter 1863. An 
unsung genius came up with the idea of 
“roundtable” discussions, a concept presumably 
borrowed from the legend of King Arthur’ knights. 
Poland’s pragmatic communists, led by General 
Wojciech Jaruzelski, and the idealistic intellectuals 
and trade unionists sat down together and forged a 
political compromise. 

The communists gambled that their best shot at 
staying in power was to introduce partly free elec- 
tions, hoping that they would be able to claim the 
credit for liberalizing the regime. Hungary's ruling 
Socialist Party followed a similar logic. Unlike 
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Poland, Hungary had a land border with the capi- 
talist West, and hence in May had the privilege of 
being the first country to dismantle the Iron Cur- 
tain. Poland’s elections in June saw all the free seats 
snapped up by candidates backed by the Solidarity 
trade-union movement. The communists were 
caught by surprise: perhaps they had not realized 
that in a democracy people can actually vote against 
their rulers. 

Meanwhile, increasing numbers of East Germans 
were escaping through Hungary. Others, wanting to 
stay at home but under a different regime, boldly 
took to the streets. The numbers steadily grew at 
the protests staged every Monday evening (outside 
business hours, in respect of the work ethic) in 
Leipzig, Dresden, and other cities, culminating in 
the crowds that breached the Berlin Wall on 
November 9. 

Then it was the turn of the Czechs and Slovaks. 
A student demonstration was called 


in the Baltics, the Caucasus, western Ukraine, and 
inside the Moscow beltway. In many of the 15 new 
states that emerged from the Soviet Union, the exist- 
ing communist leaders stayed in power. They sim- 
ply changed their titles (“president” instead of “first 
secretary”) and traded in the rhetoric of socialism 
for the rhetoric of nation-building. 

Nineteen eighty-nine was a curious, one-sided 
revolution. The people rose up against the state, but 
the state refused to fight back. At the time, no one 
knew that Gorbachev, Jaruzelski, and the rest would 
throw in the towel. Now, with the double-edged 
benefit of hindsight, we “know” that the socialist 
state was doomed. What at the time seemed incon- 
ceivable, in retrospect appears to have been 
inevitable. Nobody quite understands why it hap- 
pened so quickly. A degree of ambiguity, rather than 
heroism, hangs over the events of 1989. 


AFTER THE DELUGE 





for November 17 to mark, in the 
Eastern European tradition of 





Western observers 


The unease about the true signif- 
icance of the events of 1989 is only 


histori nance, the fiftieth reinforce evelopments si 
eae a onde er seemed R a de EAEE that so Ser 
repressed by the Nazis. The 1989 surprise ("S Of k former communist managers would 
demonstration yielded a telling anec- shocked”) to discover quickly shed their socialist colors 
dote, which a student-participant that capitalism could turn and embrace the capitalist path. The 
related to me in 1991. out to have a rotten core. countries of the region have seen 
“Pavel” said that he was near the ` the rise of “crony capitalism” in 
head of the march, arms locked with which former members of the com- 


his friends, when the demonstrators were attacked 
by police. Militia came down the line systematically 
beatıng people—the boy to the right, the girl to the 
left. Much to his surprise, Pavel was left unscathed 
and was able to run off. A lucky break, or so he 
thought at the nume. A year later he read the report 
of the parliamentary commission of inquiry into the 
police action, which revealed that young secret 
policemen had been planted among the students. 
To identify themselves they all wore identical black 
woolen caps—precisely the sort of cap that Pavel 
happened to be wearing that night. His lucky 
escape was clouded with widespread speculation— 
which continues to this day—about the role of 
secret police provocateurs in organizing the march 
and perhaps the downfall of the communist regime 
itself. 

Such doubts hung heavier over the stage- 
managed revolutions of Romania and Albania. Still 
more so in the Soviet Union itself, where the regime 
imploded as a result of a failed coup at its apex. 
Only in a few corners of the Soviet Union could one 
talk of a large-scale popular movement for change— 


munist nomenklatura have converted their pre- 
1989 connections (what sociologists call “social 
capital”) into capitalist business empires. As in all 
revolutions, ideas and assumptions were overturned 
and events developed in unexpected directions. 
Some communists turned out to be capitalists, and 
some capitalists turned out to be crooks. 

Western observers seemed to be taken by sur- 
prise (“shocked, shocked”) to discover that capi- 
talism could turn out to have a rotten core. During 
the cold war there was only one type of capitalısm 
(good) and one type of communism (bad), and a 
blind eye was turned to the crony capitalism found 
in South Korea, Indonesia, and elsewhere. 

The ancien régime of the socialist states had run 
on ideology. Citizens and leaders alike were obliged 
to adhere to the official ideology, at least in public. 
What they thought (and did) in private was largely 
their own affair. The ruling ideology was the glue 
holding the communist system together—that, and 
the umplicit threat of coercion. With the collapse of 
the Berlin Wall, this official ideology disintegrated 
instantly. 


Paradoxically, the rapid demise of ideology, 
which was greeted with such joy at the time, turned 
out to be an obstacle to the construction of capital- 
ism. After 40 years of communism people were so 
suspicious of political leaders, and of political life 
in general, that they refused to follow any move- 
ment, including the newly founded liberal and 
democratic parties. In most of Eastern Europe and 
the former Soviet Union, capitalism has actually 
been built by transitional teams of technocrats with 
no solid domestic political movement to back them 
up. More often than not, from Lithuania to Hun- 
gary, the job of introducing a market economy has 
been completed by none other than reformed com- 
munist parties. They managed to maintain more of 
a social base than the newly formed democratic par- 
ties, and were therefore able to win the second 
round of elections in a majority of countries of the 
region from 1994 onwards. 


THE POVERTY OF POSTCOMMUNIST NATIONS 

The construction of capitalism in the former 
socialist countries was not solely a domestic affair. 
The international community rallied to the cause. 
First off the plane in the wake of the 1989 revolu- 
tions were salesmen. With them came cheap con- 
sumer goods: chewing gum and chocolate, followed 
by alcohol and tobacco, and later the big-ticket 
items, from washing machines to autos. In almost 
every county, the first Western corporation to set 
up a local production facility was a tobacco com- 
pany. Eastern Europe represented (along with 
China) tobacco’s last frontier. 

Western capitalists were cautious. They were 
keen to find new markets for their products, but 
less willing to invest in new manufacturing capa- 
city in the region. The advantage of cheap labor was 
outweighed by political uncertainty, the legal vac- 
uum, and poor transport links. Only Hungary, 
Poland, and the Czech Republic received substan- 
tial foreign direct investment. 

International financial institutions were also 
active in the region. The International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank leapt at the chance of a 
new mission to justify their continued existence. 
The mF had been created to manage the foreign 
exchange controls introduced after World War II. 
That system was dismantled in the 1970s, but the 
IMF lived on. Similarly, the World Bank had been set 
up to channel development loans to the third 
world. Decades later, much of that world remained 
mired in poverty. Hence these agencies eagerly 
turned to the new task of turning decrepit planned 
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economies into capitalist engines of growth and 
prosperity. 

Unfortunately, the box of tools at their disposal, 
which had been developed to tackle inflation crises 
in Latin America and infrastructure projects in 
Africa and Asia, did not really fit the job at hand. 
Nonetheless, the MF was able to devise a formula 
for the creation of a capitalist economy: liberaliza- 
tion (the removal of controls on domestic and inter- 
national business activity); stabilization (a tough 
monetary policy, a balanced budget, and a convert- 
ible currency to control inflation); and privatization 
(the lifting of restrictions on private business and 
the transfer of property from state to private own- 
ership). 

The mF and World Bank remain convinced that 
this formula is a recipe for success. A number of 
countries that bit the bullet and introduced such 
measures (“shock therapy”) experienced a couple 
of years of economic decline, but their economies 
started to grow earlier, and faster, than countries 
that tried to delay the necessary reforms: contrast 
the success of Poland with the sorry state of Ro- 
mania or Ukraine. Indeed, there are virtually no 
examples of countries finding a successful alterna- 
tive to the IMF recipe. China is an exception—and 
an important one—in that it has maintained many 
state controls over the economy, including a non- 
convertible currency (which shielded it from the 
Asian financial meltdown). But none of the 
Eurasian economies have the attributes necessary 
to emulate the Chinese model, such as a vast inter- 
nal market and underutilized peasantry. 

Radical reform has proved to be a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition for economic success. Not 
all the countries that tried to introduce reform have 
succeeded in building a functioning capitalist econ- 
omy. Plucky Moldova and Kyrgyzstan followed the 
recipes of the IMF cookbook to the letter, but their 
economies continue to sink. In economic reform, 
as in real estate, everything seems to hinge on loca- 
tion. The countries of Central Europe and the Baltic 
can easily sell their goods in the nearby markets of 
the European Union. For distant Ukraine, and still 
more for landlocked Central Asia, it will never be 
profitable to ship manufactured items to Europe. 
These countries can only hope to sell their raw 
materials and semiprocessed goods (iron and steel, 
gold, cotton, and oil). 

Russia itself is extraordinarily disadvantaged by 
the legacy of the Soviet economy. For 75 years the 
country was developed through a central plan based 
on military-strategic considerations rather than 
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market prices. Most Soviet-era factories are in the 
wrong place, and producing the wrong things, from 
the point of view of the market economy. There is 
nothing to do but close them down. But what will 
happen to the people who work there? What will 
happen to the 8 million Russians the Soviet plan- 
ners, in their wisdom, sent to live in giant cities 
north of the Arctic Circle? And how can one intro- 
duce, in the space of a few years, the institutions of 
law and civic trust that have matured over centuries 
in the established capitalist economies, and that 
were systematically destroyed in the Soviet Union? 

The reform formulas of the mF will not provide 
an answer to these questions. The trouble is that the 
Russian government does not have a clue what to 
do either. After 1992 1t tried, intermittently, to adopt 
the IMF approach, but that proved unworkable. The 
IMF attributes the failure of reform in the former 
Soviet Union to a lack of political will. Eventually, 
the fund says, the Russian elite will see the error of 
its ways and will introduce competitive capitalism. 
This may take several decades (as it did, for exam- 
ple, in Argentina). In the meantime, the Russian 
economy shows no sign of pulling out of its nose- 
dive. And the economies of the other newly inde- 
pendent states (with the exception of the Baltics) 
are in even worse shape. Ukraine and Belarus lack 
Russia’s wealth of natural resources, and those 
countries that do have oil and gas deposits (Azer- 
baijan, Kazakhstan, and Turkmenistan) are still 
almost totally dependent on the Russian pipeline 
network to export their products. 


ETHNIC REVANCHISM 

While political identities were quick to change 
in the former socialist bloc, national self-images 
were more enduring. For the peoples of Eastern 
Europe, the most important single achievement of 
1989 was, after all, liberation from Soviet occupa- 
tion and the restoration of national sovereignty. In 
terms of ethnic identity, in 1989 the region saw a 
reversion to the past rather than the birth of a new 
order. It is true that many people, especially in Cen- 
tral Europe, eagerly embraced the prospect of a new, 
pan-European identity. But at the same time it is 
striking that all three of the multinational federal 
states ın the region—Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
and the Soviet Union—disintegrated along national 
lines. In Prague, already by 1990 some cars were 
optimistically displaying “Eu” bumper stickers 
alongside the “cs.” Soon they were joined by 
tongue-in-cheek stickers advertising Prague city 
districts (“Zizkov,” “Kre”), a small sign that global 


and local identities can grow in parallel, and are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive. 

In the former Yugoslavia, Tajikistan, and much 
of the Caucasus region, ethnic antagonism drove 
society over the edge into violent civil war. Liberals 
tell us that these conflicts cannot, must not, be 
attributed to “ancient hatreds.” They note that the 
various ethnic groups in those countries had lived 
in peace for decades, and that intermarriage rates 
were often high. It is also true that ethnic conflicts 
were often triggered and manipulated by unscrupu- 
lous political leaders. But the fault lines along 
which these societies fractured were ethnic identi- 
ties that predate the communist era. Revolutions 
invariably involve to some extent the completion of 
a circle, a return to the past. For many in Eastern 
Europe, it has been a return to ethnicity. 

The international community bas been under- 
standably reluctant to confront this reality. It is 
striking that since the wave of recognitions that fol- 
lowed the collapse of the three socialist federations 
into their component parts in 1991 and 1992, not 
a single new state has been internationally recog- 
nized. After winning a two-year war during which 
more than 40,000 people were killed, Chechnya is 
still not recognized as an independent state by the 
international community, which pretends that it is 
part of the Russian Federation (even though no 
Russian official dares set foot on Chechen territory). 
Sumilarly, the Armenian enclave of Nagorno- 
Karabakh has been detached from Azerbaijan and 
is a de facto part of Armenia, but no diplomat will 
say as much. The refusal to confront the right of 
nations to self-determination also clouds the ongo- 
ing peace efforts in the Serbian province of Kosovo. 
The most that the international powers are willing 
to grant the Kosovo Albanians is autonomy, and no 
talk of independence for at least three years. 

Alongside Chechnya, Karabakh, and Kosovo are 
a number of other rump statelets no government 
can control—Transdniester in Moldova, Abkhazia 
and South Ossetia in Georgia, and large tracts of 
Tajikistan. These territories exemplify what some 
scholars call “neo-medievalism,” since they provide 
a base for international criminal groups dealing in 
drugs, guns, and other nefarious activities. 


THE COST OF FREEDOM 

History will no doubt record that the twentieth 
century, which began with the cataclysm of 1914, 
ended with the collapse of European communism 
in 1989. The shock waves of 1989 spread. far 
beyond the countries of the socialist bloc. The end 


of the cold war brought an end to the old interna- 
tional balance of power system, thereby triggering 
a wave of armed conflicts from Yugoslavia to Zaire 
and Ethiopia. It also, less obviously, undermined 
the cohesion of political regimes from South Africa 
to Italy. The collapse of the Soviet regime was taken 
by the rulers of apartheid as a signal that the days 
of their own oppressive system of rule were num- 
bered; in Italy, the Soviet collapse made the Com- 
munist Party eligible to join a coalition government, 
and before long the corruption that had flourished 
among Italy’s postwar rulers was exposed. 

Francis Fukuyama drew considerable attention— 
and some ridicule—for his 1989 essay predicting 
“The End of ‘History’”; rereading Fukuyama’s essay 
10 years later one is impressed by the perspicacity 
of his vision. Fukuyama was writing early in 1989, 
months before the collapse of the Berlin Wall and 
two years before the breakup of the Soviet Union. 
He was one of the first—and one of the few—to 
accurately predict the political, eco- 
nomic, and moral bankruptcy of the 
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groups that are moving ahead, and an air of resig- 
nation and despair among those that have fallen 
behind. Capitalism has brought inequality and it 
has brought uncertainty. It is not that socialist socie- 
ties were completely egalitarian; but at least the 
communist elite were obliged to hide their privi- 
leges. And the rigid bureaucratism of state social- 
ism brought a high degree of predictability and 
security to people's lives with respect to education, 
career, and livelihood (at least until the region's 
economies started to falter in the 1980s, led by 
Poland and Romania). 

Despite the new economic uncertainties, 1989 
stands tall as a victory for the individual over the 
state, a reaffirmation of people’ rights to live their 
own lives as they wish, for good or ill. 

Yet what sort of mdividual is important in the 
modern world? The individual as citizen? As voter? 
As religious believer? As worker? Over the past cen- 
tury, any one of these roles might have been an 
answer to this question. But in Europe 
since 1989 there can be only one answer. 


socialist system. Moreover, the central Freedom hasa the individual as consumer. 

argument of his essay has often been price, and it Late-twentieth-century capitalism is 
misunderstood, in part because of ambi- í above all consumer capıtalism. Workers 
guities in his original article. Fukuyama seems to be (that is, people who actually make 
was predicting the end of “History” in a measured in things) make up a small and diminishing 


Hegelian sense: History as a process with 
an inner meaning, with a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. It is this sort of His- 
tory (with a capital H) that ended with the death of 
the socialist project. Daily life, with all its attendant 
problems and disappointments, would continue 
after the end of History. Liberal democracy, with its 
ambivalence over final ends, and with its agreement 
to dısagree over practical solutions, would be the 
only game in town. 

In this Fukuyama has surely been proved more 
right than wrong. Since 1991 there has been no 
resurgence of communism, nor the appearance of 
any ideology or philosophy that comes close to 
mounting a universal challenge to liberalism. (Fun- 
damentalist religious movements in Islamic and 
Hindu societies are important phenomena, but do 
not have much of a constituency in Europe.) The 
people of Eastern and Central Europe may be for- 
given for thinking that History has passed them by. 
Ten years on, most countries of the region are liv- 
ing under liberal democracy and a market economy. 
And yet something is missing; there is a pervasive 
sense of hopes unfulfilled and sacrifices betrayed. 

A general feeling of anxiety and disappointment 
can be found among those countries and social 


dollars and cents. 





share of the population of developed 
economies, 20 percent at best. Farmers, 
the relic of long-dead economies, make 
up another 10 percent. The rest of us belong to the 
amorphous “service sector.” At the low end that 
means physically bringing products to consumers; 
at the high end, those former American Labor Sec- 
retary Robert Reich calls the “symbolic manipula- 
tors” explain to consumers what the products 
mean, and why we need them. 

Western Europe has had 40 years to get used to 
this sort of economy (the United States even 
longer); but the Eastern Europeans found it 
brought to their living rooms, courtesy of television, 
withm months of the revolution. The rapid and per- 
vasive spread of television culture in postcommu- 
nist Europe, from salad-shooter ads to inane 
homegrown game shows, has been truly breathtak- 
ing. It would be a mistake to imagine that this con- 
sumer world was foisted on a reluctant and resistant 
Eastern Europe by the evil machinations of global 
corporations. This was a willing embrace. The East 
German demonstrators back in 1989 got it right 
when they used the humble banana as one of their 
revolutionary symbols. (Bananas, it seems, grow in 
reactionary capitalist climates, and they were one 
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of the consumer goodies that the Honecker regime 
was hard-pressed to supply to its population.) 

There is a snake, however, in this televisual con- 
sumer Eden. It turns out that the new postsocial- 
ist world is divided into the rich and poor, the 
haves and have-nots, both within and between 
countries. The emissaries of the free market that 
flooded Eastern Europe after 1989 did not mention 
the uncomfortable fact that one-third of the popu- 
lation of the world’s market economies gets by on 
less than $2 a day. Even after 40 years of intense 
international efforts, Western development eco- 
nomics is still unable to deliver on liberty and pros- 
perity for all. 

Whole nations seem condemned to marginaliza- 
tion and exclusion from the global economy. This 
is true also for the former socialist bloc. Some coun- 
tries are clearly going to make it into the club of the 
fortunate, others are not. This apparently has a lot 
to do with simple geography, and relatively little to 
do with the policies a country’s leadership adopts. 
Slovenia has been slow to privatize, but because of 
the accidents of history and location ıt enjoys the 
highest living standard in the region (about $8,000 
per capita per year) and is on the fast track for entry 
into the European Union. To be sure, the Sloveni- 
ans are hard-working and diligent people; but is 
that not also true of Ukrainians, Uzbeks, and all the 
others? 


Nineteen eighty-nine was not only about con- 
sumption. It was also about freedom: freedom of 
speech and thought, freedom of worship, freedom 
from arbitrary treatment by the state, freedom to 
live one’s life as one chooses. But freedom 1s a curi- 
ous thing. Like physical health, its value is only 
really appreciated when it is absent. Now that they 
have it, the Eastern Europeans hardly notice it. 
They are literally free to worry about other things, 
such as finding a better job, or looking out for their 
children’s future. 

Of all the freedoms Central and Eastern Euro- 
peans won in 1989, freedom of religion and free- 
dom of movement may be the most valued. The 
latter is also probably the freedom most overlooked 
by Westerners, since it is hard to imagine, or 
believe, the extent to which most of the socialist 
countries used to control the international move- 
ment of their peoples. The right to travel where one 
wants, when one wants, is soon taken for granted. 
The peoples of Eastern Europe step faster on the 
treadmill of work, so as to earn more money to 
travel further, for longer: the $50 overnight coach 
trip to Paris of 1992 has now given way to a $300 
fortnight vacation in a Turkish beach resort. So even 
the main achievement of the 1989 revolution, per- 
sonal freedom, itself turns back into the realm of 
consumption. Freedom has a price, and it seems to 
be measured in dollars and cents. | 


“Progress toward a lasting peace and Sarnal society is ‘slow, and the continuing 
political instability threatens to undermine the Good Friday. accord at any time. 


But given that apparently insuperable problems have been overcome in the past, 
there is still reason to hope that we are on the threshold of:a new era in the his- 
tory of Northern Ireland—indeed, of the whole island.” 





Northern Ireland: An End to the Troubles? 


DEAGLAN DE BREADUN 


Out of Ireland have we come 
Great hatred, little room 


hese lines from Irelands national poet, 

William Butler Yeats, sum up the history of 

a long conflict whose latest manifestation 
has been the 30-year guerrilla campaign by the Irish 
Republican Army to end British rule in Northern 
Ireland and bring about a united independent state 
for the entire island. 

Perhaps it is more helpful to speak of two con- 
flicts instead of one. American readers may be used 
to thinking of a more or less homogeneous nation- 
alist Ireland locked in struggle with imperial Eng- 
land. But there was also the internal conflict 
between the nationalist Irish and the pro-British 
trish—who currently make up about 20 percent of 
the islands population. 

Invasion, conquest, settlement, plantation, migra- 
tion: the process by which the British-Irish became 
a fixed and immovable element of the island’s pop- 
ulation had different names at different times. 
Always there were implications for the political rela- 
tionship between Ireland and England. The invasion 
party that came from south Wales in 1169, led by 
Richard de Clare, better known as Strongbow, was 
followed within two years by the recognition of 
Englands King Henry II as overlord of Ireland. Thus 
began the political involvement of England in Ire- 
land that has lasted so long and has taken so many 
different forms. 

The process of conquest was only fully consoli- 
dated by the brutal campaign of Oliver Cromwell 
in 1649 and the large-scale program of land settle- 
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ment that followed. The final blow to what 
remained of the Irish Catholic ruling class was 
delivered by the victory of King William of Orange 
over the Catholic James II at the River Boyne in 
1690. 

But despite all their military and territorial set- 
backs, the native Catholic Irish were never suc- 
cessfully integrated into the British political system. 
For a time, too, radical elements of Protestantism 
were at odds with the Crown. Indeed, it was radi- 
cal Protestants for the most part who, under the 
influence of the French and American revolutions, 
founded the United Irishmen ın 1791. Initially a 
propaganda and debating society, the United Irish- 
men quickly developed into a military organization 
whose aim was, in the words of its principal 
founder, Theobald Wolfe Tone, to “break the con- 
nection with England,” which he saw as the source 
of all Ireland’ ills. 

Over the next two centuries armed revolt broke 
out in every generation, finally leading in 1921 to 
an Anglo-Irish Treaty setting up an independent 
Irish state that comprised 26 of the island’s 32 
counties—what became known as the Republic of 
Ireland. 

In a sense that was the easy part, because the 
population of the 26 counties was overwhelmingly 
Catholic and nationalist. Six northern counties 
remained part of the United Kingdom. For almost 
50 years, until the late 1960s, the Northern Ireland 
pond was placid on the surface. But resentments 
and violent passions were simmering underneath. 
These initially surfaced in the civil rights move- 
ment; modeled on the African-American civil rights 
movement in the United States, it sought to end the 
second-class status of Catholics with regard to vot- 
ing rights, housing, and job opportunities. The 
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movement was not overtly nationalist, merely stat- 
ing that it sought the same equality that could be 
found in Britain itself. “British rights for British citi- 
zens” was one of the slogans. 

But the political system in Northern Ireland, 
dominated by inflexible, tradition-bound represen- 
tatives of the majority unionist community, was 
unable to accommodate the demands of the Catho- 
lics and integrate them into a modern, progressive, 
forward-looking society in which there was equal 
opportunity for all. 

Pogroms were attempted by loyalist mobs against 
Catholic working-class enclaves. The civil rights 
leaders had not allowed for this eventuality and the 
Catholic working-class community turned for its 
defense to the Irish Republican Army, which had 
itself been playing politics and was almost defunct 





TO THE NEGOTIATING TABLE 

It was time to move into politics—the strategy 
had been developing for some time. The old ways 
were not abandoned, however, and the movements 
leaders declared their intention to achieve Irish free- 
dom with “an Armalite [rifle] in one hand and a 
ballot-paper in the other.” Still, in the latter part of 
1987, meetings began on a confidential basis 
between Gerry Adams, head of Sinn Fein (Irish for 
“Ourselves Alone”), the political wing of the IRA, 
and John Hume, leader of the moderate Social 
Democratic and Labor Party (SDLP), which enjoys 
the support of the majority of nationalists in North- 
ern Ireland. 

In time the meetings became public—thanks to 
an alert journalist—and it was clear that the Hume- 
Adams dialogue signaled a new development in 


as a military force Irish politics, a convergence of the 
The ma had been the cutting edge moderate and revolutionary traditions. 
of physical force nationalism since the — AJ along there has The Irish peace process was born. 
war of independence in 1916-1921. hace thesensethat Meanwhile, the 1ra’s campaign of 
After the 1969 attempted pogroms, oh violence continued, with the assis- 
the ma split into the moderate “Offi- unionists, far from tance of large quantities of arms and 
cial” and the more violent “Provi- | welcoming change, ammunition imported secretly from 


sional” wings. Seeng the opportunity 
to achieve the movement's long-held 
goal, the Provisional RA moved from a 
defensive to an offensive role in the 
conflict. Recruitment soared in the 
wake of such disastrous moves by the 
authorities as the internment of suspected IRA mem- 

. bers without trial in 1971 and the killing of 14 civil- 
ians during a protest march in Derry in 1972. These 
killings were carried out by members of the British 
army. The British military had originally been wel- 
comed to the streets of Northern Ireland in 1969 by 
the Catholics, who felt it would offer better protec- 
tion than the mainly Protestant local police force, 
the Royal Ulster Constabulary. 

The conflict continued for a generation; the IRA 
could not be defeated but neither could it secure 
final victory. Whereas it enjoyed considerable pop- 
ular backing in both parts of the island at the start, 
a number of atrocities by the organization led to a 
decline in public sympathy and support. Mao wrote 
that a guerrilla force must move among the people 
like a fish in water, but the water level around the 
IRA was rapidly declining. The nadir of its activities 
was probably the 1987 Enniskillen Remembrance 
Day bombing, an ira blast that was apparently 
aimed at members of the security forces but killed 
11 Protestant civilians. 


are agreeing to it only 
when they see no 
other viable option. 





Libya. Major explosions caused seri- 
ous disruption to commercial life in 
London, reportedly leading one top 
British civil servant to ask a colleague: 
“Remind me again of the reasons we're 
holding onto Northern Ireland.” 
British government policy since the early 1970s 
had been focused on bringing together the main- 
stream parties on both sides of the community in 
Northern Ireland. Britain hoped to establish a 
power-sharing coalition government that would 
exclude Sinn Fein and allow the security forces to 
crack down on and eventually crush the ma. But 
lengthy talks for this purpose went nowhere. John 
Hume, who had been a bitter critic of the ira’ meth- 
ods, saw a chance to wean the republicans away 
from violence and onto the constitutional path. 
Despite widespread criticism and even threats to 
his life, Hume persisted in his dialogue with Adams, 
and eventually the two agreed on a common 
approach aimed at remedying the social and civil 
grievances of the Catholic community and chang- 
ing the constitutional status of Northern Ireland so 
as to facilitate the eventual achievement of Irish 
unity. There was deep suspicion of Adams and 
skepticism about the wisdom of Hume’ policy in 
the political establishments in Dublin and London. 
Cometh the hour, cometh the man: another 
player came on stage who was to have a crucial role 


in consolidating the new nationalist consensus. He 
was Albert Reynolds, who became taoiseach (prime 
minister) in Dublin in 1992 and embarked on a 
high-risk program of reaching out to the ma and its 
loyalist paramilitary counterparts, the Ulster Vol- 
unteer Force and the Ulster Defense Association. 
Reynolds had developed a strong friendship with 
British Prime Minister John Major, who was also 
keen to grasp the opportunity to end the long con- 
flict that had blotted Britains reputation around the 
world. 

On December 15, 1993, Reynolds and Major 
signed the Downing Street Declaration, which set 
out the basis for a settlement. Britain pledged to 
place the constitutional future of Northern Ireland 
in the hands of the province's people, who could 
decide by a majority vote to enter a united Ireland. 
For its part, Dublin agreed that its traditional aim 
of Irish unity could be achieved only with the con- 
sent of a majority in Northern Ireland. In one sense 
the constitutional link with London was loosened 
by the promise to vest sovereignty over Northern 
Ireland in the people who live there. In another 
sense the link with London was secured by Dublins 
agreement, in effect, that the majority view in 
Northern Ireland would override the majority opin- 
ion on the whole island. 

Significantly for the republican movement, 
Britain declared it had no strategic or economic 
interest in Northern Ireland. This amounted to a 
declaration of intent to withdraw, but only in the 
event that the consent of a majority could be 
secured for Irish unity. 

There were still many psychological barriers to 
cross before the IRA could be persuaded to call off 
its campaign of violence. The most significant of 
these was the decision of United States President 
Bill Clinton in January 1994 to grant a visitor's visa 
to Gerry Adams, ending a long-standing ban. His 
decision went against the express wishes of the 
British government but demonstrated to Irish 
republicans and nationalists that the United States 
could be an independent and impartial entity in the 
developing peace process. No longer would the 
United States automatically take its lead on North- 
ern Ireland policy from Britain. 


AGREEMENT ON GOOD FRIDAY 

The first IRA cease-fire was declared on August 
31, 1994. It was expected that Sinn Fein would be 
admitted to all-party talks on the future of North- 
ern Ireland within months. However, Prime Minis- 
ter Majors parliamentary majority was slim and the 
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MAIN PROVISIONS OF THE APRIL 10, 1998, 
NORTHERN IRELAND PEACE AGREEMENT 


A New Northern Ireland Government: 

A 108-member assembly will be elected by pro- 
portional representation; key decisions will 
require either separate majorities of both nation- 
alist and unionist members or at least 40 percent 
of the dissenting community’s votes and 60 per- 
cent of the total. 

There will be an executive authority, with a first 
minister, a deputy first minister, and 10 ministers 
of departments (also allocated proportionally). 


North-South Ties: 

A North-South ministerial council will bring 
together ministers from Northern Ireland and the 
Republic of Ireland. Six new North-South agen- 
cies will be set up to implement policies on mat- 
ters such as inland waterways, food safety, trade 
and business development, and special European 
Union aid programs. 


East-West Ties: 

A British-Irish council will bring together rep- 
resentatives of Britain, Ireland, Northern Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, the Isle of Man, and the Channel 
Islands to discuss issues similar to those handled 
by the North-South council. 


Other Major Provisions: 

Ireland will drop its constitutional claim to 
sovereignty over Northern Ireland, agreeing 
instead that no change in the province’ status can 
occur without majority consent. 

Britain will repeal the Government of Ireland 
Act, which was the previous constitutional basis 
for Northern Ireland. 

A new Britsh-Irish Conference will supersede 
the conference established by the 1985 Anglo- 
Irish Agreement. 

All parties reaffirm their commitment to use 
their influence to achieve the total disarmament 
of paramilitary organizations “within two years 
following endorsement in referendums North and 
South of the agreement [that is, by May 2000] and 
in the context of the implementation of the over- 
all settlement.” 

A number of other provisions cover policing 
and justice issues, human and civil rights, the 
release of prisoners, and economic development. 
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small contingent of Ulster Unionists (the largest 
Northern Ireland unionist party) in the House of 
Commons was potentially critical in a tight vote. 
Seeking to placate the fears of unionists, Britain's 
secretary of state for Northern Ireland, Sir Patrick 
Mayhew, announced that until there was at least a 
partial handover of arms by the ira, Sinn Fein 
would not be admitted to talks. A political stalemate 
ensued and the 1RA cease-fire came to a dramatic 
end with a bombing at London's Canary Wharf on 
February 9, 1996. 

Slowly and painfully, the peace process was 
rebuilt. John Majors government was replaced by a 
Labor government under Prime Minister Tony Blair, 
the new government had a large parliamentary 
majority and was not beholden to the unionists. 
Blair and his Northern Ireland secretary of state, 
Marjorie “Mo” Mowlam, set about wooing the 
republicans and a fresh cease-fire was declared in 
July 1997. Sinn Fein was admitted to talks that fall 
but for months the negotiations stagnated and 
seemed at times to be on the brink of collapse. 

Easter week 1998, however, saw a change of 
atmosphere. The chairman of the talks, former 
United States Senator George Mitchell, distributed 
a document to the parties—a composite of their 
own submissions—that outlined the basis for a set- 
tlement. It was initially rejected by the unionists, 
one of whose leaders said he “would not touch it 
with a barge-pole.” 

First British Prime Minister Tony Blair and then 
his Irish counterpart, Bertie Ahern, joined the talks 
to apply their negotating skills at the final stages. 
Mitchell, who had narrowed the differences as 
much as he could, took a step back and let the two 
government leaders take charge. Bill Clinton was in 
regular contact by telephone. 

The final stage of the talks lasted some 36 hours 
without a break. The sticking point for republicans 
was the release of prisoners; for the sp? it was the 
formation of a power-sharing cabinet; for unionists 
it was the issue of IRA weapons, which had still not 
been handed over. 

Finally, on Good Friday afternoon, agreement 
was reached. But even as copies of the final docu- 
ment were being discreetly circulated to reporters, 
a senior Ulster Uniomust, Jeffrey Donaldson, walked 
out. He was unhappy with the formulation in the 
agreement on the decommissioning of paramilitary 
weapons, which he felt was too vague. By way of 
reassurance, Tony Blair had earlier provided a let- 
ter, signed by himself, pledging to take a hard line 
against Sinn Fein and the smaller loyalist parties if 


their paramilitary associates failed to hand over 
their guns. Unionist leader David Trimble felt this 
was sufficient to take the biggest risk of his politi- 
cal career and sign the deal. 


WEAVING THE POLITICAL WEB 

There was comfort for both nationalists afi 
unionists and there were also elements that were 
hard for them to swallow in the “Good Friday 
Agreement” (officially the “Belfast Agreement”). 
Nationalists did not want a Northern Ireland 
Assembly because it had too many echoes of the old 
“devolved” government at Stormont that had 
presided over decades of discrimination against 
them. But they agreed to the 108-member body on 
the basis that there would be built-in safeguards 
with regard to voting procedures and government 
ministries for the Catholic minority. 

A significant element in securing nationalist and 
especially Sinn Fein agreement was the creation of 
north-south bodies through which ministers from 
Dublin and Belfast would jointly admimster specific 
areas of the island’ life. To assuage unionist objec- 
tions, the areas listed were modest in scope—inland 
waterways and transport planning being two 
examples—but nationalists were happy that at least 
the principle of all-Ireland government (unionists 
prefer to call it cooperation) on however limited a 
scale had been established. 

To help the unionists swallow the new North- 
South Ministerial Council—the overarching body 
for cross-border cooperation—it was agreed to 
establish a Bnitsh-Irish Council, informally called a 
“Council of the Isles,” where representatives of all 
the parliaments and assemblies in Britain and 
Ireland—among them the Dublin-based House of 
Commons, the new Northern Ireland Assembly, and 
the new elected regional bodies in Wales and 
Scotland—would meet to discuss matters of com- 
mon interest. 

The Irish government agreed to hold a referen- 
dum on dropping the “claim to the North” from the 
constitution. Britain agreed to pass legislation that 
would effectively transfer sovereignty from the 
British parliament to the people of Northern Ire- 
land. This new legislation would replace the 1920 
Government of Ireland Act, which created the orig- 
inal constitutional framework for Northern Ireland. 

While the assembly would initially meet in 
“shadow” form, there would eventually be a formal 
transfer of government powers to the new body as 
well as the North-South and British-Irish councils. 
The three bodies were interdependent, in other 


words; if one of them failed to come into being the 
other two automatically fell. This was mainly to 
comfort nationalists, who retained a residual fear 
that the unionists would “pocket” the assembly, 
then refuse to engage in cross-border cooperation. 

There were other significant provisions in the 
document besides the new structures for govern- 
ment and cooperation. The nationalist community 
has complained for decades about human rights 
abuses on the part of the authorities in Northern 
Ireland, and the document provided for the estab- 
lishment of new Human Rights Commissions in the 
two parts of Ireland. A new Equality Commission 
was also agreed on to counteract discrimination in 
employment and other areas. There was special 
recognition for the Irish language and, as a gesture 
to unionists, the Ulster-Scots dialect. 

The agreement also set up mecha- 
nisms for the accelerated release of pris- 
oners who were members of the RA or 
the loyalist paramilitary groups. Repub- 
licans in particular would have pre- 
ferred an amnesty but agreed eventually 
to a review process under which all 
such prisoners would be freed in two 
years. Since the agreement was signed, 
scores of prisoners have been released 
despite the pleas of some political par- 
ties to halt the process because of con- 
tinuing paramilitary activity, especially 
“street fustice” beatings and shootings. 

Another controversial element of the agreement 
was the decision to establish a commission to study 
policing in Northern Ireland. The police force, the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary, is over 90 percent 
Protestant in composition; the intention is to 
reform the system of policing so that Catholics will 
feel that, if they join the force, they will not suffer 
discrimination in its ranks nor will they be intimi- 
dated by elements in their own community who 
disapprove. Chris Patten, the former governor of 
Hong Kong and a senior member of Britains Con- 
servative Party, has since been appointed to chair 
the police commission and his report is due by the 
summer of 1999. 


THE DECOMMISSIONING IMPASSE 

Referendums were held in both parts of Ireland 
on May 22, 1998, to approve the Belfast Agreement. 
It was almost unanimously endorsed in the Irish 
Republic, and in Northern Ireland 71 percent 
approved. The nationalist community in the north 
approved it overwhelmingly but unionists were 
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split down the middle. All along there has been the 
sense that unionists, far from welcoming change, 
are agreeing to it only when they see no other viable 
option. In subsequent elections in June, the pro- 
agreement Ulster Unionist Party fared relatively 
poorly, and the balance of unionist forces in the new 
assembly is roughly 50-50 between supporters and 
opponents of the Good Friday pact. 

Having made the quantum leap of coming to 
terms with their nationalist neighbors, there have 
been signs that the unionists are losing their nerve. 
The issue of decommissioning (disarmament) has 
been seized upon as evidence that Sinn Fein and its 
associates in the IRA are not serious about peace but 
merely intend to use the new institutions as vehi- 
cles for subverting the Northern Ireland state and 
the wishes of the majority community in the region. 

Although the assembly has held a 
number of meetings, progress has been 
painfully slow. The October 31 dead- 
line for agreeing on the specific areas of 
north-south cooperation was missed 
and final agreement was not reached 
until December 18. This was subse- 
quently approved—along with an 
increase in the number of government 
departments from 6 to 10—in a series 
of votes in the assembly on January 18 
and February 16, although the new 
ministries were left unfilled. 

Nationalists had expected that min- 
istries in the new power-sharing coalition would be 
allocated shortly after the elections in June, but 
eight months later this had still not happened. The 
reason was unionist reluctance to go into govern- 
ment (even the “shadow” administration to be 
established prior to the formal transfer of powers) 
with Sinn Fein until the ma had made at least a start 
at destroying or surrendering its guns and explo- 
sives. Controversy raged as to whether the text of 
the agreement makes Ra decommissioning a pre- 
condition for Sinn Fein membership in the cabinet 
or not (most observers believed it does not). While 
unionists alleged bad faith on the part of republi- 
cans, Sinn Fein representatives claimed unionists 
were merely using the decommissioning issue as a 
ploy to undermine an agreement they never really 
wanted in the first place. Unionists accused the 
republicans of being antidemocratic; republicans 
claimed unionists were motivated by sectarian big- 
otry against Catholics. 

The British and Irish governments, with some 
discreet assistance from the United States, tried to 
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find a way around the decommissioning impasse. 
Late March was set as a deadline for transferring 
powers but unless a shadow executive or cabinet 
was in place there would be nothing to which the 
powers could be given. There were some signs of 
the unionists moderating their stance, while the RA 
line had hardened. The hope was that some imagi- 
native procedure, acceptable to both sides, could be 
devised. 

As part of its built-in safeguards for minorities, 
the agreement specified that ministries in the new 
Northern Ireland government would be allocated 
proportionally, based on the number of seats won 
by the various parties in the assembly elections. In 
addition to the posts of first minister, allotted to 
David Trimble of the Ulster Unionist Party, and 
deputy first minister, held by Seamus Mallon of the 
SDLP, there will be 10 other cabinet posts. Party 
strengths mean they are to be allocated as follows: 
Ulster Unionists 3; SDLP 3; Democratic Unionist 
Party (anti-agreement) 2; Sinn Fein 2. 

In the absence of Ra decommissioning, union- 
ists have refused to accept the right of Sinn Fein to 
claim its two ministries. How effective the union- 
ists will be in keeping Sinn Fein out of government 
is not entirely clear, especially since the letter of the 
agreement seems to support Sinn Fein. For their 
part, republican representatives have let it be 
known that if they insist on decommissioning, the 
TRA will split down the middle. Given that a rela- 
tively small dissident group, known as the “Real 
mA,” killed 29 civilians with a bomb in Omagh last 
August 15, the prospect of a full-scale ma split is not 
being taken lightly. 

Republicans have also hinted that, while there 
can be no question of the ma handing over weapons 
or destroying them under independent supervision 
in the immediate future, it might be possible to 
make some progress toward this end in the longer 
term. But first of all they insist Sinn Fein must get 
into government. Republicans have been criticized 
for not doing enough to assist David Trimble to 
fend off his internal party critics by persuading the 
IRA to make at least a token gesture on weapons (“a 
half-pound of Semtex”). But Sinn Fein counters 


that Trimble should stick by what he agreed on 
Good Friday and take on the “rejectionists” in his 
own party. 

An independent body chaired by General John 
de Chastelain, formerly Canada’s chief of defense 
staff, has been established to oversee the decom- 
missioning of weapons but so far there has been lit- 
tle for this body to do. The hope of moderates is 
that the general can devise language that will pla- 
cate both sides and allow the formation of the cab- 
inet. Meanwhile, the British government is 
preparing a study on scaling down and eventually 
dismantling its security apparatus in Norther Ire- 
land. Progress in this regard, allied with a report 
from the police commission that satisfies the main 
demands of nationalists, could make it easier to 
secure RA decommissioning; but there is a school 
of thought that believes the ma will never hand over 


its guns. 


A LASTING PEACE? 

While there has been some violence since the RA 
and the loyalists agreed to a cease-fire, it is consid- 
erably less than in the years when the RA campaign 
was at its height and loyalists retaliated on a regu- 
lar basis. Ordinary people in Northern Ireland are 
generally pleased by the absence of daily shootings 
and bombings, the reduced security presence 
(British troops have vanished from the streets of 
Belfast), and the overall decrease in tension. But dif- 
ficult issues remain, notably the “punishment” beat- 
ings inflicted on suspected hoodlums in the 
republican and loyalist ghettos. 

Progress toward a lasting peace and normal soci- 
ety is slow, and the continuing political instability 
threatens to undermine the Good Friday accord at 
any time. But given that apparently insuperable 
problems have been overcome in the past, there is 
still reason to hope that we are on the threshold of a 
new era in the history of Northern Ireland—indeed, 
of the whole island. Should this be the case, North- 
ern Ireland and the Belfast Agreement could, as Bill 
Clinton suggested on his last visit here, provide a 
template for the resolution of intercommunal and 
ethnic conflicts throughout the world. a 
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Kosovo: America’s Balkan Problem 
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whose leaders are committed to destabilizing 
the Balkans. Since 1991 the Serb leadership 
has launched wars against Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia, 
and now Kosovo. But unlike the other conflicts, the 


Ce is a revolutionary ultranationalist state 


Serb war against Kosovo's Albanian population ~ 


raises an especially pointed geopolitical problem: 
elements of the guerrilla force fighting the Serbs 
hope to create a common Albanian homeland by 
uniting the Albanian people living in the Balkan 
states of Serbia, Albania, Macedonia, and Montene- 
gro. The inherently destabilizing rise of pan- 
Albanian nationalism as a consequence of the 
Kosovo Albanians’ subjection to Serbia's ultrana- 
tionalist policies has imparted a sense of urgency to 
international diplomatic efforts to resolve the crisis. 

The Kosovo conflict has also challenged Wash- 
ington’s resolve to handle its most difficult 
post—cold war transatlantic security problem. The 
future of America’s collective defense strategy in 
Europe depends on the Clinton administration's 
determination to reverse the recent failures of its 
Kosovo policy and establish the foundation for sta- 
bility in southeastern Europe. 


WHEN MYTH CONFRONTS REALITY 

The Serbs regard Kosovo as the birthplace of Ser- 
bian culture. Most of the important monasteries of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church are located in 
Kosovo. Indeed, the national myth of Serbia as the 
tragic sentinel of Western civilization astride the 
lands of the Ottoman Empire stems from the 
Ottoman victory over the Serbs at the Battle of 
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Kosovo in 1389. The annual celebrations of that 
defeat have reinforced the Serbs’ vision of their own 
victimhood. According to the myth, Serbian blood 
has consecrated the soil of Kosovo; the integrity of 
the Serbian nation would be inconceivable without 
Kosovo. It was the calculated reshaping of that 
myth into a political justification for dictatorship, 
aggression, and genocide that defined and fueled 
the rise of Slobodan Milosevic. 

Myth, however, collides with inconvenient reali- 
ties in Kosovo. Of the province's approximately 2 
million inhabitants, over 90 percent are ethnic Alba- 
nians. The Serbs constitute only the largest of sev- 
eral tiny minorities. 

Kosovo’ Albanians have shared a turbulent his- 
tory with the Serbs this century. The Kosovars’ 
post-World War I rebellion against the Serbs lasted 
for almost two decades until it was ruthlessly erad- 
icated. The two peoples did enjoy stable, if uneasy, 
relations during the latter years of President Joseph 
Broz Tito’ rule after Tito provided them with a con- 
siderable degree of autonomy through a new con- 
stitution in 1974. This period of self-rule lasted 
until 1989. It was then, on the 600th anniversary of 
the Battle of Kosovo, that Milosevic removed 
Kosovo’ autonomy, established direct Serbian rule 
over the province, expelled the Albanians from the 
Kosovo parliament, the state bureaucracy, and state- 
owned industries, and closed the state-run school 
system and most of the medical system to them. It 
was a Serbian version of apartheid, which enabled 
Milosevic to use the power of the state to enforce 
the rule of the small Serbian minority over the eth- 
nic Albanians. 

Most local diplomats and Balkan experts believed 
that war was inevitable and would begin soon, a 
belief that made the war in Kosovo that began in 
February 1998 perhaps the most frequently pre- 
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dicted conflict in recent memory. Yet its timing took 
most observers by surprise. After 1989 the Koso- 
vars confounded the international community by 
eschewing a war of national liberation, embracing 
instead the nonviolent approach espoused by lead- 
ing Kosovo intellectual Ibrahim Rugova and con- 
structing a’ parallel civil society. They elected 
moderate political leaders (these elections were not 
officially recognized by Serbia or the international 
community, and Rugova received little more than 
polite audiences 
and rhetorical 
encouragement 
from Western 
governments). 
The Kosovars 
also established 
their own edu- 
cational system 
through classes 
operating in pri- 
vate homes and 
community 
buildings, main- 
tained a sepa- 
rate health care 
system, and re- 
vived their eco- 
nomy through || 
revenues de- 
rived from a 
voluntary tax 
levied on ethnic 
Albanians living 
abroad and 
remittances 
from Albanians temporarily working in Europe. 


BOSNIA AND 
HERZEGOVINA 


THREATS AS STRATEGY 

When the war in Bosnia broke out, the United 
States, fearing a spillover of genocide from the rag- 
ing conflict in that newly independent country, 
delivered a warning to Milosevic in December 1992 
that if he cracked down on the ethnic Albanians, he 
would face unilateral American military interven- 
tion in Kosovo and Serbia proper That threat, reaf- 
firmed by President Bill Clinton’s administration 
after it took office early in 1993, helped keep the 
peace in Kosovo for five years, but did not relieve 
the apartheid-like repression endured by the ethnic 
Albanians. 

The Kosovo Albanians had been led by the 
United States to expect that their concerns would 
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be addressed at a peace conference on Bosnia. 
When United States negotiators, in deference to 
Milosevic, excluded Kosovo Albanian delegates 
from those peace talks in Dayton, Ohio, in Novem- 
ber 1995 and avoided discussion of the Kosovo 
problem, Rugova’ nonviolent strategy lost its credi- 
bility. The rise of the guerrilla Kosovo Liberation 
Army (KLA) and expansion of popular support for 
an armed independence struggle dates from the 
post-Dayton period, when many Kosovo Albanians 
concluded that 
the reward for 
nonviolence 
was interna- 
tional neglect. 

The Ka has 
become such a 
prominent fea- 
ture of the Ko- 
sovo landscape 
that it is easy to 
forget that only 
one year ago it 
was a tiny force 
with little pub- 
lic visibility. 
Jonathan Lan- 
day, one of the 
first American 
Teporters to ex- 
plore the ori- 
gins of the KLA, 
noted in several 
articles for the 
Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor 
last year that the KLA had been founded in 1993 by 
former political prisoners and young activists disil- 
lusioned with Rugova’ strategy of nonviolence. He 
reported that several KLA leaders had been beaten 
and jailed in 1982 for belonging to the Kosovo Peo- 
ples Movement, which campaigned for greater eth- 
nic Albanian political rights. The head of the KLA 
political directorate, Hashim Thaci, who played a 
key role at the recent peace conference in Ram- 
bouillet, France, was also a former political pris- 
oner. 

The actions of Serbia and the inaction of the 
United States made possible the expansion of the 
KLA from a minuscule force conducting pinprick 
attacks against isolated Serbian police stations into 
a serious insurgent force. The Serbian crackdown 
began in February 1998, when Serb security forces, 
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in response to the intermittent KLA attacks on the 
police, used armor and artillery force to destroy sev- 
eral villages in the Drenica region. Milosevic then 
halted his attacks and watched for Washington's 
reaction to determine whether the Clinton admin- 
istration would follow through on its threat to use 
force. 

When the United States limited its response to 
tough rhetoric and more meetings of the six-nation 
Contact Group on the former Yugoslavia—the 
United States, Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Russia—Milosevic and the Kosovo Albanians each 
concluded that the West had abandoned Kosovo, 
and acted accordingly. As Milosevic escalated the 
conflict, backing for moderate Kosovo Albanian 
political leaders evaporated while support for the 
KLA grew rapidly. Almost overnight, the KLA moved 
from the margins of ethnic Albanian society into the 
mainstream; the insurgency mushroomed as every 
village under attack identified itself with the KLA. 

Washington’s own unwillingness to follow 
through on its threat of air strikes against Serbian 
military targets played directly into the hands of the 
KLA as well as Belgrade. All of the fighting that has 
taken place since February 1998 and its many con- 
sequences for Kosovar society—the killing of 
approximately 2,000 people, the displacement of 
over 500,000 from their homes, the destruction of 
more than 500 villages and 19,000 homes—have 
happened as a result of United States inaction. 

Fighting between the KLA raged until October 13, 
when United States special envoy Richard Hol- 
brooke, backed by the threat of Nnaro air strikes, 
concluded a cease-fire deal with Milosevic. The 
agreement put NATO on the front line of the conflict. 
Under the terms of the agreement worked out by 
Holbrooke, the alliance was responsible for enforc- 
ing the agreement through the continuing threat of 
air strikes and verifying its provisions through 
reconnaissance overflights by unarmed aircraft. The 
cease-fire also provided for the Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) to 
deploy 2,000 unarmed monitors to verify the agree- 
ment on the ground. 

The deal was fatally flawed, however, by Hol- 
brookes decision to allow Milosevic to retain nearly 
20,000 military, paramilitary, and special police per- 
sonnel in Kosovo. Milosevic never complied with 
signed commitments to reduce Serbian forces even 
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to this level, nor did NATO compel him to meet his 
obligations. In effect, Holbrooke traded Nato’ frag- 
ile and hard-won consensus to use airpower against 
Serbian targets for a piece of paper from Milosevic. 
The failure of the Holbrooke-Milosevic deal gener- 
ated renewed fighting in late December and a mas- 
sacre of ethnic Albanian civilians in the village of 
Racak in January that hardened KLA attitudes, left 
moderate Kosovo Albanian political leaders even 
more isolated, and spurred the Contact Group to 
hurriedly organize the Rambouillet peace confer- 
ence to avert a complete breakdown of the cease- 


fire. 


RENDEZVOUS AT RAMBOUILLET 

The Kosovo peace conference held at Rambouil- 
let from February 6 to 23 was sponsored by the 
Contact Group, hosted by France, chaired by the 
French and British foreign ministers, and essentially 
led by the United States. The European allies had 
deeply resented their treatment at the 1995 Dayton 
peace conference, where they were present but 
largely ignored by American negotiators. At Ram- 
bouillet they took a more visible public role in the 
negotiations. They also sought to project a more 
equal partnership with the United States in address- 
ing Balkan security issues. 

Washington’ strategy at Rambouillet was to offer 
the Kosovo Albanians interim self-government for 
three years with no guarantee of independence, a 
NATO peacekeeping force to protect them from the 
Serbs, and the threat of NATO air strikes to induce 
Serbian cooperation.! The self-government plan 
would establish democracy in Kosovo through a 
unicameral parliament, a president chosen by the 
legislature and given significant powers to govern, 
and an independent judiciary. Various international 
organizations were invited to help reinforce imple- 
mentation of the political agreement. 

The draft agreement did not include any mech- 
anism to determine the final status of Kosovo. 
Instead, the Kosovo Albanians were expected to put 
aside their goal of independence for at least three 
years while implementing self-government. Because 
the Kosovars demanded language on a referendum 
on the province's status, the United States delega- 
tion ultimately provided them with a letter promis- 
ing a referendum after three years, although the 
Kosovars complained that there were no guarantees 
that its results would be binding. 

The security annex to the agreement would have 
NATO peacekeepers ensure the withdrawal from 
Kosovo of most Serbian security forces and super- 
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vise those forces allowed to remain. Belgrade could 
retain 2,500 army troops indefinitely for border 
patrolling. These forces would be assigned to spe- 
cific cantonments and placed under the control of 
the NATO peacekeepers. The Serbs would also be 
permitted to keep up to 2,500 Interior Ministry spe- 
cial police in Kosovo for up to two years. This 
police force was to be placed under OSCE supervi- 
sion, and OSCE was expected to consult with NATO 
peacekeepers on maintaining effective supervision 
over the police. A 3,000-person multiethnic police 
force reflecting the ethnic percentages of Kosovo's 
population was also outlined in the agreement 
Serbian and Kosovo Albanian paramilitaries were 
to be disarmed and disbanded by the NATO peace- 
keepers. By treating the KLA on a par with Serbian 
paramilitaries rather than the Serbian army—which 
would be allowed to remain in Kosovo in a sizable 
deployment—the Contact Group sig- 
naled its intention of dissolving the insur- 
gent army. KLA delegates at the conference 





tion. With no protest from the United States or 
other conference organizers, the five KLA members 
in the delegation secured the chairmanship for their 
29-year-old political director, Hashim Thaci. 
Kosovo's powerless elected president, Ibrahim 
Rugova, head of the majority Democratic League of 
Kosovo, and Rexhep Qosja, head of the small oppo- 
sition United Democratic Movement, rounded out 
the leadership triumvirate, with Veton Surroi, the 
influential editor of Kosovo's largest Albanian- 
language newspaper, Koha Ditore, serving as the 
delegations spokesman. Thaci, however, dominated 
the delegation. 

Throughout the first week of the conference the 
Serbian and Kosovo Albanian delegations reviewed 
the political agreement, the draft constitution for 
Kosovo, and several annexes related to economic 
policy, a human rights ombudsman, humanitarian 
assistance, and other issues; they did not 
receive the security annex until the thir- 
teenth day of talks. The Kosovars pre- 


firmly conveyed their unwillingness to many, KOSOVO pared written responses to these drafts 
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the 5,000 Serbian police and military concluded that the second week of the conference the 


forces permitted to remain in Kosovo. 

The Rambouillet strategy depended on 
Kosovar acceptance of the package as the 
first step toward a NATO showdown with 
Serbia. It was assumed that the Kosovo 
Albanian delegation would be prepared to 
embrace the agreement, despite its short- 
comings, in order to obtain self-government, NATO 
ground troops, and possible air strikes against Ser- 
bia if Serbia balked at the agreement’ conditions. 
The real challenge was presumed to be Milosevic, 
who firmly opposed the stationing of NATO troops 
on Serbian territory. 

When the conference opened on February 6, sev- 
eral problems immediately became apparent. The 
Kosovars protested the absence of NATO representa- 
tives at Rambouillet. They learned that the French, 
with the acquiescence of the Americans, had 
insisted on NATO's nonparticipation to accentuate 
the leading role of the Europeans at the talks. This 
afforded no opportunity for NATO officials to estab- 
lish relationships of trust with the Kosovo Albani- 
ans. The Kosovars immediately requested that NATO 
Supreme Commander General Wesley Clark meet 
with the delegation at Rambouillet, but the chief 
United States negotiator, Ambassador Christopher 
Hill, ignored their request. 

Another warning sign was the selection of the 
leadership of the 16-man Kosovo Albanian delega- 
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Kosovars had largely finished their work 
and sought feedback from the Contact 
Group. But the organizers, taking the 
Kosovo Albanians for granted, were 
uncommunicative and reluctant to 
engage in negotiations with them. 

When United States Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright arrived at Rambouillet on 
February 20 for final negotiations, she found that 
the conference was on the verge of collapse. As 
anticipated, the Serbs were unwilling to accept the 
agreement. Milosevic had even snubbed the Amer- 
ican delegation chief when he visited Belgrade dur- 
ing the talks. 

Unexpectedly, Kosovo Albanian delegation 
chairman Thaci was also refusing to sign on. Thact 
had flown the previous day to Slovenia to meet with 
Adem Demaci, the KAS political representative who 
had spent 28 years in Serbian jails for advocating 
Kosovo's independence. Demaci, an avowed hard- 
liner, had refused to attend the talks, positioning 
himself to lead a Kosovar rejectionist front, or at 
least ensure that he would become a kingmaker in 
the new government, if not its president. Demaci, 
who reportedly is related to Thaci and influential 
with several KLA regional commanders, advised the 
delegation chairman to reject the agreement, and 
implied that he was speaking for key KLA leaders 
not attending the conference as well as himself. 


(The decision by the Kla in early March to dismiss 
Demaci lends credence to the view that he had 
overstepped his authority or misrepresented KLA 
opinions.) 

Despite pleas from most other members of the 
delegation to sign, Thaci proved adamant, and the 
conference was extended for three additional days 
to February 23. He claimed the proposed agreement 
contained insufficient guarantees for independence. 
Others present at the talks have told the author that 
Thacı5 real concern was the desire to maintain the 
KLA intact rather than accepting its dissolution as 
called for by the agreement. 

Finally, on February 23, as the result of a last- 
minute compromise proposal, the Kosovo Albani- 
ans said they would conditionally accept the 
agreement pending their return to Kosovo to obtain 
the reaction of the Kla and the Kosovo Albanian 
people during the next two weeks. The Serbian del- 
egation refused to sign the agreement; plans to pres- 
sure Milosevic to accept it were suspended until 
after the conference reconvened on March 15, if the 
Kosovars conveyed their unconditional acceptance. 
The conferees departed Rambouillet amid ominous 
signs of a major Serbian military buildup in and 
around Kosovo and reports that Belgrade intended 
to resume full-scale war in Kosovo. 


FAILURE BECOMES THEM? 

The conditional acceptance of the proposed 
agreement by the Kosovars enabled the United 
States and the Contact Group to claim a partial suc- 
cess at Rambouillet. But the outcome was a major 
failure for United States leadership, the prestige of 
Secretary of State Albright, the credibility of the 
NATO alliance, and the standing of the Kosovo Alba- 
nians as potential security partners of the West. The 
international consensus in support of forceful NATO 
intervention, which had begun to erode when the 
Kosovars missed the February 20 deadline, had vir- 
tually evaporated by the end of the conference on 
February 23. The Serbians emerged from Ram- 
bouillet as the major beneficiaries of its breakdown. 

Four principal reasons account for the failure at 
Rambouillet, most of which reflect an amateurish 
approach by the American delegation. First, United 
States diplomats assumed that the Kosovars would 
be compliant and thus made little effort to engage 
them in serious negotiations or ascertain the depth 
of their concerns about some provisions of the pro- 
posed agreement. This tactic changed with the 
arrival of Secretary Albright, but by then it was too 
late. 
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Second, the Americans were insistent on keep- 
ing NATO representatives, including Secretary Gen- 
eral Javier Solana and Supreme Commander Clark, 
away from the proceedings. Had NATO officials been 
present from the beginning, they would have been 
able to identify and address the real concerns of the 
Kosovars about security matters and suggest mea- 
sures to win their confidence. A brief off-site meet- 
ing with General Clark was hastily arranged for the 
five KLA delegates on the penultimate day of the 
conference, but it came too late to sway the KLA. 

Third, United States diplomats should have been 
more wary of allowing KLA political director Thaci 
to act as the chairman of the Kosovar delegation. In 
effect, they condoned a military coup against 
Kosovo's moderate civilian politicians. The Ameri- 
cans then gave Thaci and the delegation the secu- 
rity annex that called for the Ka to disband. Thus, 
United States diplomats helped empower the KLA 
only to antagonize them on a core issue without 
offering them access to NATO officials who might 
have been able to assuage their concerns. 

Finally, the most important policy reason for fail- 
ure was the assumption that the KLA would accept 
its own dissolution as part of the price for obtain- 
ing a settlement. After one year of war, in which it 
suffered military defeat by the Serbs and then dis- 
played the resilience to return to the battlefield 
stronger than ever, the KLA has become a permanent 
fixture in Kosovo. Its regional commanders will 
have the decisive voice among Kosovars in deter- 
mining the final outcome of the negotiating process 
and implementing the settlement. The unwilling- 
ness of the Americans to accept this at Rambouillet 
proved their undoing. 


AMERICA’S CHOICES 

The failure at Rambouillet presented the United 
States with a nightmare scenario. Until the Kosovo 
Albanians established themselves as reliable secu- 
rity partners of the West by definitively accepting 
the agreement, NATO would be unwilling to deploy 
ground troops to Kosovo. The collapse of the inter- 
national consensus in support of air strikes against 
the recalcitrant Serbs, meanwhile, emboldened 
Milosevic to build up his forces in and around 
Kosovo and threaten total war against the Kosovo 
Albanians. The United States was left with no com- 
mitted partner, one very hostile adversary, and no 
policy to deal with the rapidly escalating tensions 
in Kosovo. 

As of early March, the future of Kosovo hangs in 
the balance. If the Kosovo Albanian delegation 
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accepts the document negotiated in February and 
returns to Rambouillet on March 15, Washington 
policymakers will confront inherently difficult 
problems. They need the Kosovo Albanians as part- 
ners to implement a settlement that ends the con- 
flict, establishes democratic self-rule in Kosovo, and 
transforms Kosovo into an exporter of regional sta- 
bility. This will require coming to terms with the 
Kosovo Liberation Army and transforming it into a 
pillar of support for democratic civilian moderates. 
Yet the KLA contains elements that are antidemo- 
cratic and seek to create a revolutionary state to 
accomplish the union of all Albanian peoples of 
southeastern Europe. Kosovo Albanian moderates, 
the natural allies of the United States, have been 
eclipsed by Washingtons neglect and the rise of the 
KLA. ; 

The starting point for implementing a stabilizing 
settlement in Kosovo is the acceptance of the KLA as 
a permanent feature of Kosovo politics. Washing- 
ton’s objective should be the successful integration 
of a reduced and circumscribed KLA into the demo- 
cratic political structure that negotiators at Ram- 
bouillet tried to create. That can only take place in 
the context of a NATO military intervention. NATO 
will need to shield Kosovo from further Serbian 
assaults while protecting Kosovo's political moder- 
ates from extremist elements in the KLA. If the 
United States fails, or policymakers wash their 
hands of the problem, the consequence will be 
renewed fighting that spills over borders and cre- 
ates the conditions for broadened regional conflict. 

The United States should adopt earned indepen- 
dence as its political goal in Kosovo. Milosevic’s 
repression and crackdown have effectively abro- 
gated Serbia’s claim on Kosovo, but the Kosovo 
Albanians are not yet ready for independence. They 
should not receive it automatically, which is why 
autonomy, or democratic self-government, makes 
sense as an intermediate step. The international 
community, led by the United States and relying on 
NATO, should put in place and help sustain Kosovos 
self-governance until the Kosovo Albanians demon- 
strate that they have established a durable and sta- 
ble democracy. 

The most immediate problem, however, is that 
Milosevic may seek to exploit the post-Rambouillet 
drift, confusion, and indecision on the part of NATO 


governments with a renewed military offensive. The 
credibility of Nato’ air strike threat needs to be 
restored urgently. That can best be accomplished by 
compelling Serbian compliance with the force lev- 
els and activities detailed in the October cease-fire 
agreement. 

Milosevic will continue to destabilize the region 
and generate crises that drain NATO'S credibility and 
challenge American leadership until he is stopped 
and replaced by a democratic government. Formu- 
lating a strategy to achieve that objective should be 
the first order of business for the administration's 
Balkan policymakers after the immediate hurdles 
are cleared in Kosovo. They would be well advised 
to use the leverage at their disposal by playing upon 
Milosevic’s fear of indictment by the UN war crimes 
tribunal. 

The Kosovo problem is as much about the 
resolve of American leadership and the credibility 
of NATO as it is about the complexities of Balkan pol- 
itics. The Europeans lack the cohesion and polit- 
cal will to carry the burdens of restoring security to 
the region. The Contact Group, moreover, is too 
unwieldy to rely on as a vehicle for effective diplo- 
matic action. Originally created as an institutional 
alibi for Western inaction during the Bosnian war, 
it remains an impediment to serious policymaking. 
Neither the crisis in Kosovo nor the broader prob- 
lems of instability in the Balkans will be resolved 
until the United States exercises political and mili- 
tary leadership to do so; this will require sustained 
presidential attention. 

The stability of the Balkans has become a strate- 
gic interest for the United States, but Washington 
has no coherent policy to protect United States 
interests in the region. Instead, Washington is let- 
ting Milosevic, rather than NATO, with the help of 
Balkan moderates, establish the ground rules for 
post—cold war security in Europe. Since 1991 
United States policy has been reactive, lurching 
from war to war and backing into one military com- 
mitment after another. There are American troops 
in Bosnia and a commitment to send them to 
Kosovo. This is unlikely to be the last time that the 
United States military is called in to respond to a 
Balkan crisis. The sooner Washington acknowl- 
edges that burdensome reality, the more likely it will 
be to take effective steps to deter further crises. W 
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“Expanding NATO- may represent a worthy attempt to improve the European 
security architecture. However, given its inherent paradoxes, NATO expansion is 
not in Americas—or Europe’s—best political, economic, and military interests.” 
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The Many Paradoxes of NATO Enlargement 


JOHANNA GRANVILLE 


n March 12, Poland, Hungary, and the 

Czech Republic formally became the 

newest members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The enlargement of NATO to 19 
countries comes as the organization marks its fifti- 
eth anniversary this April. 

It was only a year ago—on April 30, 1998—that 
the United States Senate ratified the Clinton admin- 
istration decision to enlarge the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization by a vote of 80 to 19. Proposed 
amendments that would have made NATO expansion 
more palatable to critics were defeated by large mar- 
gins. With minimal debate in the Senate—and with 
seeming public indifference—one of the most far- 
reaching foreign policy decisions since the end of 
the cold war was thus made. 

It is, of course, in America’s national interest to 
preserve peace and stability in Europe, a region that 
spawned two world wars in the last century. One of 
the most important international achievements of 
the past 50 years has been the creation in Western 
Europe of a security community whose members 
operate on the assumption that resorting to war to 
settle their differences is unimaginable. NaTO has 
been the framework for managing those security 
concerns. But in the post-cold war era, a new 
multinational organization is needed—one that can 
meet minimal security needs in a manner that 
avoids the renationalization of individual states’ 
defense policies. Expanding NATO to include Poland, 
Hungary, and the Czech Republic is not the answer. 
Indeed, the expansion of NATO can only have para- 
doxical consequences for NATO, its new members, 
and the security of Europe itself. 


THE EXPANSIONISTS’ ARGUMENTS 
The arguments ın favor of NATO expansion are 
well known. President Bill Clinton claimed in 
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February 1998 that expansion would “help to erase 
the cold war dividing line and contribute to our 
strategic goal of building an undivided, democratic, 
and peaceful Europe.” No doubt unintentionally, 
other expansion advocates implicitly contradict this 
logic when they claim, as Charles Krauthammer did 
in the April 17, 1998, Washington Post, that “NATO 
expansion says to the world, and particularly to the 
Russians, that the future of Central Europe 1s set- 
tled. The no man’ land is no more. Poland, Hun- 
gary, and the Czech Republic are now securely part 
of the American-allied West.” For Krauthammer 
and other advocates, the “cold war dividing line” 
still exists; it has merely shifted eastward. NATO 
expansion is the natural extension of the cold war, 
it is not, as Senate Majority Leader Trent Lott (R-Ms) 
stated loftily, the natural extension of the end of the 
cold war. 

Expansionists argue that the unsettled state of 
Central Europe has been a territorial temptation to 
its great power neighbors throughout the twentieth 
century and a major cause of its wars. True perhaps, 
but is the formation of an alliance with these coun- 
tries that shuts out Russia, the “loser” in the cold 
war, a valid solution? It is difficult to view Russia as 
the country that “lost” the cold war, because it was 
not militarily defeated in an actual shooting war 
and remains a nuclear power. Should ultranation- 
alists or resurgent communists come to power in 
Russia, they could conceivably revive the credibil- 
ity of their conventional and nuclear deterrent, per- 
haps in a decade. But this possibility only reinforces 
the anti-expansionist argument. By shutting out a 
country that retains the military capacity to cause 
harm (unlike Germany and Japan after World War 
II), NATO planners violate a key strategic principle, 
which is that one should never take on more ene- 
mies than necessary at any given moment. 

Other expansionists claim that, in the light of 
Russia’s shaky progress since the collapse of the 
Soviet Union in December 1991, Russia might 
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never become a truly democratic and capitalist sys- 
tem. The country’s economic crisis since August 
1998 reinforces this skepticism. Still other expan- 
sionists are haunted by the historical fear of Russian 
and Soviet expansionism. They concede that Rus- 
sia is weak today, but argue, as the Washington Post 
did in an April 1997 editorial, that “the scant cur- 
rent likelihood of an actual danger makes it smart 
and cheap to buy the extra security insurance now.” 
As consumers of automobile and homeowners 
insurance know, expensive monthly payments can 
be made to cover the cost of something that may 
never occur; one essentially spends money out of 
fear. In this case, however, the purchase of “extra 
security insurance” can actually increase the risk 
one is trying to insure against—a militant and 
adversarial Russia. 


SPENDING CENTRAL EUROPE'S PEACE DIVIDEND 

Another paradox of NaTO enlargement ıs that it 
pressures Poland, Hungary, and the Czech Repub- 
lic to increase military spending when they need to 
focus on domestic economic reforms. These new 
NATO members cannot rely on the United States 
nuclear umbrella alone; they must achieve interop- 
erability with the militaries of the other NATO mem- 
ber countries. Each new member must change its 
method of selecting military personnel to attract 
only high-quality candidates. In addition, they must 
train these new recruits to master English and learn 
the intricacies of Nato doctrine. They must estab- 
lish a noncommissioned officer corps because NATO 
planners believe that this will lead to a more effec- 
tive military. They must also acquire command and 
control systems that are compatible with NATO; 
establish adequate air defense (which includes 
NATO-compatible radar and communications sys- 
tems as well as airplanes); and learn to work with 
NATO at the planning level. 

Despite the enthusiastic statements of their lead- 
ers, none of these countries has done much to pre- 
pare itself to meet NATO's standards (although 
Poland has spent more on upgrading its military 
than Hungary and the Czech Republic). Experts 
estimate the total cost of modernization for all three 
countries to be between $27 billion and $42 billion. 

Expansion advocates claim that the costs of NATO 
enlargement are still cheaper than those of a war. 
Although this may be true in terms of lives saved, 
it is not clear that expansion will be cheaper than 
war when considering the type and duration of the 
conflict, the armaments used, and the size of the 
armed forces involved. 


The costs of expansion raise another issue: What 
became of the Central Europeans’ “peace divi- 
dend”? For nearly half a century the region was 
forced to adhere to the Stalinist economic model, 
with its emphasis on heavy industry and disregard 
for the idea of comparative advantage. Now Central 
Europe’s leaders are elected officials, and the 
regions people demand a higher standard of living 
along with democratic reforms. These officials will 
find it difficult to justify diverting precious funds 
into the military sector, which has become unpop- 
ular. Many Central Europeans who voted in refer- 
endums for NATO membership did so with the hope 
that membership would attract Western investment 
to their economies, not impoverish them. Clinton 
himself has insisted that, in the long run, NATO 
membership will tie Hungary, Poland, and the 
Czech Republic to the emerging global economy of 
democracies. While United States—financed copro- 
duction deals may provide jobs for Central Euro- 
pean citizens, they would benefit more if their 
countries produced much-needed consumer goods 
instead of unnecessary military equipment. 

It has proved hard enough for countries such as 
Germany, Greece, Turkey, and Spain to meet the 
military standards of the United States and other 
charter NATO members. Even now, according to 
some analysts, these countries, admitted to the 
alliance decades ago, are still playing a game of 
catch-up—a game that the new members, with 
their fledgling market economies, will find even 
more difficult to play. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTED? 

Despite what was heard repeatedly in the United 
States media, not all citizens in Poland, Hungary, 
and the Czech Republic enthusiastically endorsed 
NATO membership. Opinion polls showed that 
membership in the European Union was—and 
remains—a more popular option. According to a 
June 1997 poll by a Czech organization, support for 
NATO membership among the Czechs was only 50.1 
percent. However, a United States Information 
Agency (Us) public opinion poll conducted in the 
Czech Republic a month earlier showed that 60 
percent of the population supported membership. 
Other usm poll figures for May 1997 revealed that 
55 percent of the Hungarian and 83 percent of the 
Polish populations supported membership in NATO; 
the lack of full public debate about the conse- 
quences of admission, as well as general anti- 
Russian sentiments, may account for the high 
Polish numbers. 


According to 1996 polls conducted by the us, 
support in all three countries for NATO membership 
dropped off sharply when pollsters posed more spe- 
cific questions. When asked if they would be will- 
ing to spend more money on their military in order 
to meet NATO standards, large majorities answered 
in the negative: in Poland by 74 to 16 percent; in 
Hungary by 87 to 9 percent; and in the Czech 
Republic by 84 to 11 percent. 

Why then did 85 percent of voters endorse NATO 
in a November 16, 1997, referendum in Hungary? 
NATO officials, Western politicians, and the govern- 
ments of the three prospective member countries 
pushed the vague idea that NATO membership 
would increase Western investment almost as a way 
to prevent citizens from probing the issue of mem- 
bership more deeply. Moreover, the decision that 
Hungary should join NATO seems to 
have come from the top down, not 
the bottom up. According to an inde- 
pendent research organization, the 
Hungarian foreign and defense min- 
istries paid for a “slick media cam- 
paign.” The Foreign Ministry itself 
spent more than $600,000 to present 
the issue in a manner favoring NATO 
membership. Those opposed to NATO 
membership lacked an organization 
and the funds to buy advertisements. 
As a result, many if not most Hungar- 
ians who voted for membership had 
probably not fully weighed the costs and risks of 
membership. 

More significant and disturbing, in 1997 West- 
ern military corporations (including Saab/British 
Aerospace, Dassault Aviation, Lockheed Martin, 
Boeing, and McDonnell Douglas) gave more than 
$1 million to pro-NaTo organizations to purchase 
advertisements in Hungary that promoted NATO 





1The six largest American military contractors spent $51 
million on lobbying to expand NATO between 1996 and 
1998. In addinon, some United States weapons manufactur- 
ers financed ethnic organizations in the United States that 
favor NATO expansion, such as the Polish-American 
Congress, the Hun -American Foundation, and the 
American Friends of the Czech Republic. The arms manu- 
facturers operated as an “intense minority,” much like the 
National Rifle Association. Because of their persistent lobby- 
mg, they exerted more influence on Congress than the unor- 
American public, which remamed ignorant 
about the expansion policy (In a 1997 poll by the 
Pew Research Center, 63 percent of Americans supported 
expansion, but only 10 percent could name the three coun- 
tries invited to join) 





Without Central 
Europe as a buffer 
zone, the Russian 

government will most 
likely withhold key 
strategic and military 
information from 
Western policymakers. 
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membership.1 According to Hungary's media laws, 
foreigners are not allowed to support political pro- 
grams financially. The defense contractors thus 
intervened illegally in Hungarian politics. 


RUSSIA: NATO'S FRIENDLY ENEMY? 

One of the major paradoxes of NATO expansion 
policy is its potentially negative impact on Russia. 
Alliances must have a purpose, and by definition 
must specify the adversary in advance; a distinct 
strategy is then devised to counter that threat. 
However, in November 1990, at the European 
Security Conference summit in Paris, the Warsaw 
Pact (the Soviet-led military alliance of Eastern 
European nations) and NATO signed the Conven- 
tional Forces in Europe treaty in which they 
declared an end to their mutual enmity. Today it is 
difficult to see how Washington could 
view Russia as a threat. Russia’ regu- 
lar, general-purpose troops have 
shrunk from approximately 4 million 
in 1991 to 1.2 million in 1998. Many 
Russian officers have gone unpaid for 
up to five consecutive months and 
crime, hazing, and desertion are ram- 
pant in the ranks. It will take at least 
two decades for Russia to regain its 
military strength to the point at which 
it could once again threaten Eastern 
Europe and the United States—and 
then only by increasing the size of its 
military and improving the recruitment and reten- 
tion of troops. 

Given the historical Russian, and later Soviet, 
fear of overland invasions and encirclement, the 
expansion of NATO closer to Russia’s borders was 
bound to create anxiety among Russians. They are 
alarmed that key Russian military facilities will now 
be within striking range of precision-guided con- 
ventional munitions delivered from newly acquired 
airfields in Central Europe. Verbal reassurances do 
not help, because Russian military planners—like 
United States defense planners—must gauge capa- 
bilities rather than intentions. This situation evokes 
the classic “security dilemma”: despite one nation’s 
defensive motives in raising an army or joining an 
alliance, its neighbors will always construe such 
actions to be potentially offensive in nature. 

With the accession of Poland, Hungary, and the 
Czech Republic to NATO the alliance's border will 
move eastward by about 700 kilometers, greatly ` 
reducing the early warning time for the Russian 
armed forces in the face of a real or perceived attack 
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from the West. NATO will also directly border the 
Russian territory at Kaliningrad, which 1s already 
isolated from the Russian mainland by independent 
Lithuania. Moreover, Hungary, Poland, and the 
Czech Republic will give Nato about 13 divisions, 
29 brigades, and 731 planes; they will also increase 
by 24 percent NATO’ battle tanks, by 22 percent its 
armored vehicles, and by 18 percent its artillery. 
Much of this Soviet-made equipment is obsolete 
and virtually useless; numbers should not be 
equated with value. However, NATO will also gain 
about 290 military air bases, 120 stationary 
antimissile complexes, and the entire logistical 
infrastructure of 
this new terri- 
tory: 280,000 ki- 
lometers of 
roads, 44,000 
kilometers of 
railroad track, 
and 5,200 kilo- |f- 
meters of pipe- 
line. 

Without Cen- 
tral Europe as a 
buffer zone, the 
Russian govern- 
ment will most 
likely withhold 
key strategic and 
military infor- 
mation from 
Western policy- || 
makers. Secrecy 
will replace 
territory as a 
psychological 
buffer zone. The 
less security- 
related information the Russians provide to the 
West, the less vulnerable they will feel. 

The Clinton administration has constructed var- 
ious mechanisms to compensate Russia for NATO 
expansion. The Partnership for Peace program 
(pFP), which was launched in 1994, provides for 
intense military-to-military cooperation between 
NATO and former. cold war enemies and neutrals 
(including Russia), and is considered a first step to 
NATO membership. The pre allows Russian 
observers to be present at NATO exercises, and Rus- 
sian military and diplomatic officials meet regularly 
with NATO leaders to review plans and operations. 
The naTO-Russia Partnership Council was also 





established in 1997 as a “venue for consultations, 
cooperation, and—wherever possible—consensus 
building between the Alliance and Russia.” 

These mechanisms may be useful, but without 
binding guarantees that the West will not place 
nuclear weapons in and station troops on Central 
European territory, the Russians will probably not 
take these structures seriously and will pursue their 
own interests. As many Russian politicians point 
out, the West has already broken key verbal 
promises. They note that, in return for dismantling 
the Berlin Wall and allowing a reunified Germany 
to become a NATO member, Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev be- 
lieved that Ger- 
man Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl 
had promised in 
mid-July 1990 
not to allow 
former Warsaw 
Pact countries 
to join NATO. 

NATO expan- 
sion has also 
reinforced Rus- 
sian planners’ 
determination 
to revise their 
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to counter NATOs conventional superiority in 
Europe. NATO expansion only reinforced a preexist- 
ing concern among many Soviet military planners 
about an overteliance on armor for defense. The 
first sign of this doctrinal shift appeared as early as 
1993, when a new Russian military doctrine 
reversed a 1982 pledge never to use nuclear 
weapons first (although this pledge was mainly for 
propaganda purposes; Soviet military operations 
always had a strong nuclear component). Ivan 
Rybkin, former secretary of Russias Security Coun- 
cul, warned early in 1998 that “everyone must 
know that in the case of a direct challenge, our 
response will be fully fledged, and we are to choose 


the use of means. If an aggressor starts a war against 
us using conventional weapons, we may respond 
with nuclear ones.” 

This brings us full circle. NATO's doctrine and 
strategy in the post—cold war era are based on deal- 
ing with a plethora of small-scale intrastate ethnic 
conflicts in which one cannot predict, or in some 
cases even identify, the adversary. Hence, instead of 
thousands of nuclear weapons to counter a massive 
conventional or nuclear attack from the Soviet 
Union, NATO will need rapid, mobile, and flexible 
conventional forces to deal with a spectrum of con- 
flicts. How paradoxical, then, that in preparing for a 
nonnuclear attack, NATO planners risk provoking 
the Russian use of nuclear weapons. 


DOES IT ADD UP? 

A great deal of debate has centered on the costs 
of NATO enlargement policy. We have already seen 
how much the process may cost the new Central 
European members. However, the most recent 
United States miltary estimate for including 
Poland, Hungary, and the Czech Republic in NATO 
comes to only $1.5 billion over the next 10 years, 
of which the United States will pay $400 million.2 

The Defense Department estimate of $1.5 billion 
may sound like a bargain. However, the estimate is 
unrealistic, since ıt only considers the costs of 
admitting Poland, Hungary, the Czech Republic, 
and Slovakia (previously a front-runner for initial 
inclusion). In reality, NATO’s “open door” policy 
could lead to 12 or more new members by 2010. 
This estimate also ignores three other factors: the 
probability that current European NATO members 
will not pay their fair share of expansion costs, the 
costs of multiple rounds of further expansion, and 





2Five major estimates of NATO expansion costs have been 
produced one by naro itself, two by United States govern- 
Ment agencies, and one each by the government-funded 
Rand Corporation and the nonprofit Cato Institute The esu- 
mates range from an official NATO figure of $1.3 billion to 
muprove the militaries of the first three members, to Defense 
Department estimates of $27 billion to $35 billion between 
1999 and the year 2010 for “adding an unspecified number 
of East and Central European nations” to NATO (of which the 
United States is to pay $1 5 billion to $2 billion), to a Con- 
gressional Budget Office esumate of up to $125 billion 
through 2010 tor an ambitious expansion strategy that 
include the forward deployment of small numbers of 
NATO forces in new member states. 
3The Defense Department assumes that 40 percent of 
direct enlargement enhancements will be paid for nanonally 
and 60 percent will be common-funded. This breaks down 
to new members paying 35 percent, current (non—United 
States) members combined about 50 percent, and the United 
States 15 percent. 
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the hidden subsidies of the loans and grants already 
made by the Defense Department to the former 
socialist states. Assuming that NATO adds 12 or more 
members rather than just 3, the Congressional Bud- 
get Office’s top estimate of $125 billion for NATO 
expansion could easily quadruple to $500 billion or 
more. NATO “wannabes” are already jockeying for 
position, so this admission of still more members is 
not an abstract issue. 

France and Germany have stated publicly that 
they will not spend a single extra franc or deutsche 
mark on NATO, whether it expands or not. British 
policymakers have implied that they might even 
spend less, since the new members will be adding 
to NATO's coffers. With the Western European states 
unwilling to pay their share and the Central Euro- 
pean states unable to do so, the United States por- 
tion of the NATO expansion bill could easily reach 50 
percent of the total amount spent, not the official 15 
percent estimate used by the American military.3 

Moreover, the official Defense Department esti- 

mate of at least $1.5 billion is also seriously flawed 
because it omits the cost of the grants, loans, and 
military training exercises involving potential NATO 
members. Between 1996 and 1998, the United 
States government authorized over $1.2 billion in 
grants and loans to support NATO expansion. This 
means that the United States has already been pay- 
ing for NATO expansion since 1996. As World Pol- 
icy Institute defense analyst William Hartung has 
noted, “The fact that the real cost of NATO expan- 
sion has already hit $1.2 billion just underscores 
the absurdity of the Pentagon's estimate of only 
$1.5—$2 billion in total costs over the next twelve 
years.” 
Did the 80 senators who voted for expansion 
really believe that the price for the United States 
would remain at $400 million? If so, it is puzzling 
that 76 of these senators voted down a proposal by 
Senator Tom Harkin (D-1A) to put a spending cap of 
25 percent on all costs of NATO enlargement, includ- 
ing United States subsidies extending beyond the 
“common costs” of NATO members. Why should a 
spending cap on American funding have frightened 
these senators unless they believed it might be 
exceeded? 


NATO: EXPAND AND DIE? 

The idea to expand NATO arose perhaps more 
from the threat of extinction than from the need 
to counter a significant, identifiable adversary. 
NATO planners realized that uf they did not find 
some larger raison d'être in this post—cold war era, 
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they might lose their jobs: “expand or die” was 
the slogan. But NATO may very well expand and 
die. 

If, as a result of expanding its membership, NATO 
loses its credibility, then the alliance might well 
become extinct. How could naTo lose credibility? 
First, it might lose the political will to respond effec- 
tively to a nuclear attack or to solve a regional con- 
flict, depending on the geographic location and 
legitimacy of the threat. Second, the alliance could 
lose its cohesion, either because of disgruntled char- 
ter members or disenchanted new member coun- 
tries. Or, third, the United States, having poured the 
most money into NATO, might become financially 
overextended. 

As long as Russia and other countries are nuclear 
powers, deterrence—and thus credibility—will 
remain crucial in nuclear politics, even though the 
possibility df a deliberate nuclear attack now seems 
remote. However far-fetched or simplistic a sce- 
nario, would NATO retaliate if an ultranationalist 
clique in Russia launched a tactical nuclear weapon 
against Hungary 10 years from now? Would NATO 
have the political will to use nuclear weapons, 
knowing that this might lead to nuclear escalation 
with other nuclear powers? Or would NATO try 
some less violent method of retaliation and thereby 
lose credibility in the eyes of the aggressor? All it 
would take is one case of bluff calling for NATO to 
lose credibility. 

A low-level regional conflict could threaten 
NATO’ credibility as effectively as a nuclear attack, 
and is more likely to occur. This can be seen in 
Bosnia and ın the conflict in the Serbian province 
of Kosovo. Despite the Clinton administration's 
rhetoric that NATO's involvement in Bosnia has 
been a great success, the Bosnian crisis came close 
to splitting the alliance. But Bosnia—a sovereign 
nation—looks easy next to Kosovo, which as part 
of Serbia is an internal affair. (And the more Cen- 
tral European countries admitted into NATO, the 
greater the likelihood that NaTo will encounter 
even more of these ethnic irredentist conflicts.) As 
Kosovo illustrates, NATO may have to wait until 
atrocities occur and a consensus is reached before 
it can intervene. As NATO expands, it may become 


more difficult to reach consensus, and NATO may 
become less flexible at precisely the time that the 
alliance set for itself the task of becoming more 
flexible, both in its decision making and in the 
speed of its deployment to conflict areas. 

Finally, NaTo’s credibility would be lost because 
of an exhaustion of United States funds and 
resources. Given the wildly unrealistic cost esti- 
mates endorsed by the Clinton administration and 
the Defense Department, this is a real possibility. 
Even a superpowers resources are not infinite. 


SECURITY WITHOUT NATO 

Clearly, the security environment in Europe has 
changed. A European peacekeeping organization, 
perhaps a transformed Eu or the Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe that incorpo- 
rated the security concerns of Central Europe, is a 
project that warrants greater discussion. The alter- 
native ıs for the Central European states to “go it 
alone’—which implies a return to a policy of 
national self-help that could easily expose these 
states to greater risks from their neighbors and gen- 
erate regional turmoil. Moreover, the Russians 
would probably appreciate an organization that 
made it more difficult for the armed forces of the 
Central European states to turn against one 
another and that obligated these states to maintain 
civilian control, publish their defense budgets, and 
conduct joint planning and training exercises. Any 
organization that offered the countries of Central 
Europe and Russia a framework for sharing infor- 
mation and clarifying capabilities and intentions— 
and therefore minimizing the chance of 
war—would clearly be a boon. 

However, such an organization should not be 
NATO. Because it was originally established as an 
anti-Soviet military alliance, NATO has too many 
negative cold war associations for the Russians. 
Given the classic security dilemma, NATO statements 
of benign intentions will not suffice. Expanding 
NATO may represent a worthy attempt to improve 
the European security architecture. However, given 
its inherent paradoxes, NATO expansion is not in 
Americas—or Europe’s—best political, economic, 
and military interests. a 










European integration “appears to be increasingly undermining the political con- 
ditions for European democracy.” Economic and monetary union, “the latest 
and most far-reaching step in integration, has deepened this democratic deficit.” 
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uropean integration is headed in an ominous During its first three decades, European integra- 

direction. For all the euphoria surrounding tion helped sustain this historical achievement. It 

the successful launch of the euro this January, consolidated peace and greatly expanded the scope 
Europe's implementation of economic and mone- for capitalist growth. But in recent years integration 
tary union (EMU) may be reversing many of Europes appears to be increasingly undermining the politi- 
major postwar achievements. Ironically, it may even cal conditions for European democracy it had 
be threatening European integration itself. These are underpinned earlier. We refer not to the usual criti- 
not original thoughts; they have been voiced, cism that power is being transferred from demo- 
increasingly, in Europe and by supporters of inte- cratically accountable national governments to some 
gration. Yet they were not taken seriously by the European protogovernment insulated from demo- 
leaders who created EMU, leaders who seemed struck cratic accountability, although it has some validity. 
instead by a dangerous historical myopia. Instead, European institutions have been providing 

Democracy itself is most fundamentally at stake. national governments with a way to escape account- 
The end of World War II ushered in a major ability to their own electorates. As political scientist 
advance of democracy in Western Europe. Where Andrew Moravesik has observed, “The [European 
fascism had dealt democracy its most severe setback Community] severely restricts formal participation 
and Soviet authoritarianism threatened, democratic in decision making by most domestic actors other 
politics were not simply restored and secured but than the executive. Issues. . .once handled by 
became the means by which capitalism itself was domestic parliaments and publics are bargained in 
subjected to greatly enhanced democratic control. secret sessions of the European Council.”1 
Capitalist growth was harnessed to democratically EMU, the latest and most far-reaching step in inte- 
defined social purposes; counteracting the instabil- gration, has deepened this democratic deficit. Cen- 
ity and inequality produced by private markets tral bankers designed it behind closed doors, and it 
became the central role of public decisions. Thus, was incorporated into the 1991 Maastricht Treaty 
economic insecurity and inequality were mitigated on European Union without public debate. Ratifi- 
through macroeconomic and social policy. Demo- cation of this treaty provided a brief opening for 
cratic politics—in the basic sense of governments democratic politics, but like much in recent Euro- 
accountable to electorates—shaped a distinct and pean integration, EMU wound its difficult passage 
humane “European model of society” and served to through ratification before Europeans could be fully 
render capitalism compatible with it. aware of its consequences. 

As is now clear, EMU was constructed to have 
severely restrictive economic effects. If EMU operates 
as designed, it condemns Europe to continuing high 
levels of unemployment, which are currently at 
around 11 percent. If this is the price for further 
nea are ER European integration, Europe’ electorate may be 
sata Se a rien nN, increasingly unwilling to pay it. Voters in the owo 
Cooperation” (Cambridge: Harvard Center for European key countnes shaping Europe, France and Germany, 
Studies, Working Paper 52, 1994). have already demonstrated their declining tolerance 
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for continued mass unemployment. If the new gov- 
ernments in those countries fail to secure more 
expansionary policies from the European Central 
Bank—in which Emu vests all power over monetary 
policy—increasing numbers of voters may defect to 
the xenophobic right, not only rejecting Europe but 
also losing confidence in democracy itself. This, 
ultimately, is how EMU puts democracy in jeopardy. 


A PLAN FOR A NEW EUROPE 

European integration did not pose such a threat 
to democracy in its earlier stages. Jacques Delors, 
president of the European Commission from 1985 
to 1995 and one of integration’s driving forces, saw 
the preservation of the “European model of society” 
as a fundamental goal of integration. This European 
model is a “social market” system with many defin- 
ing characteristics. It is politically democratic. Its 





self-contained national political economies could 
trade freely with each other. Postwar social reforms 
and rapid economic growth in most European 
Union member states deepened the institutions and 
processes of the European model. The model, in 
turn, came to include patterns of exchange and 
redistribution upon which citizens counted. 
Beginning in the 1970s, the integration process 
stalled and almost came to a halt when international 
economic conditions changed. Oil price shocks, the 
end of the Bretton Woods system, declining growth 
levels, and the combination of increasing inflation 
and rising unemployment diminished national trust 
in the effectiveness of European integration. Euro- 
pessimism set in, leading to a temporary paralysis 
of integration and efforts to find national solutions. 
The elusiveness of such solutions eventually led the 
EU member states and leaders to renew the integra- 


economic system is market-based. tion project. 

However, its citizens over time have This renewal began in 1985 with the 
politically determined that a wide range FU institutions have PTOsTam to complete the internal EU 
of economic matters are too important biden iced market by removing nontariff barriers 
to be decided by market mechanisms , deed 9 and other impediments to the free 
alone. The European model that they C! rcumvent national movement of workers, goods, services, 
have agreed to assigns to the statean democratic processes and capital by 1992. The 1986 Single 
important role in providing the mech- and insulate the key European Act (SEA) changed the Rome 
anisms through which citizens jointly errament@or Treaty to facilitate implementation of 
protect one another against the hazards f the 1992 program. Proposals for eco- 
of human life (illness, disability, old Monetary policy from nomic and monetary union were 


age) and harsh market outcomes 
(unemployment, poverty). The model 
also requires that differences of interest 
between capital and labor, and between other large 
organized groups, should be negotiated in a setting 
of mutual recognition and responsibility. 

In summary, the European model is one with 
extensive social protection programs—some form 
of welfare state—where basic market conflicts are 
mediated by industrial relations institutions that are 
legally sanctioned, and where economic matters 
vital to the survival of community are decided by 
political democracy. It comes in as many variants as 
there are European national systems. Each has its 
own particularities, reflecting its distinct political 
history. Varied as it is, Europe's social market econ- 
omy nevertheless stands in marked contrast with 
the American model with its residual welfare state, 
weakly regulated labor market, and relative indif- 
ference to poverty and inequality. 

The early stages in European integration were 
congruent with this European model. The original 
Common Market built after the 1958 Rome Treaty 
was a customs-free zone within which relatively 


democratic control. 





revived in the late 1980s, just as dis- 
cussion about Eurolevel social policy 
responsibilities intensified, prompted 
by the 1989 Social Charter, which set minimum 
standards for fundamental social rights. The year 
1991 was another turning point, when EU member 
states agreed to deeper changes to Europe's treaty 
base, leading to the Maastricht Treaty on European 
Union. Maastricht contained many changes, but the 
most umportant by far was commitment to the cre- 
ation of EMU by the end of the 1990s. 

The key European leaders promoting the renewal 
of European integration, French President François 
Mitterrand, German Chancellor Helmut Kohl, and 
European Commussion President Jacques Delors, 
presented their initiatives as ways to reinforce the 
European model of society, enabling it to survive 
and thrive in a new era of increasing global eco- 
nomic integration. Yet, it was not at all certain that 
the new stages of integration—completion of the 
single market and introduction of EMU—were com- 
patible with the European model. The root of the 
uncertainty lay in a growing asymmetry in the inte- 
gration process: integration and the power of the 


European institutions to implement it were dedi- 
cated to building a single market economy while 
market-regulating social institutions remained the 
prerogative of the national member states. 


A RACE TO THE BOTTOM AVERTED 

An additional obstacle to the Europeanization of 
social policy was the very diversity of the national 
variants of the European model. Each had its institu- 
tional particularities, its specific standards, and its 
own processes. Given the differences among them, 
any Europeanization of social protection and indus- 
trial relations practices was bound to threaten some 
of them. Even if the highest national levels of regula- 
tory and financing standards were Europeanized—an 
unlikely prospect—the harmonizing of institutional 
differences would remain difficult. French statism and 
German meso-corporatism both provided reasonably 
generous social protection for citizens, for example. 
But choosing between them or striking some kind of 
compromise to Europeanize social policy could eas- 
ily upset either or both systems. Thus, well-founded 
fears among those with stakes in the particularities of 
different national variants of the European model 
coincided with the desires of those in Europe who 
hoped to use market liberalization as an indirect 
method to pressure for serious changes in the model 
itself. The joint effect has been the division of marke- 
tization and social regulation between European and 
national political structures. 

Before the sEA these were minor matters. Euro- 
pean integration initially involved few basic chal- 
lenges to national state capacities, prerogatives, and 
institutions. But the 1992 program and the renewal 
of integration posed new challenges. The aim of the 
SEA was to deregulate and liberalize national mar- 
kets to create a much larger unified market within 
the Eu. The act committed the Eu to eliminate liter- 
ally hundreds of nontariff barriers and made it eas- 
ier to do so by changing EU decision rules. 

The EUs legislative competence in social and labor 
areas was, however, only marginally enlarged. It was 
extended to Europewide rules concerning certain 
socially important matters that could not be left 
unregulated, such as protection of workers, consumer 
safety, health, and the environment, but this was pri- 
marily a market-opening strategy aimed at keeping 
national regulation from being used as trade barriers. 
Beyond this, European institutions were still denied 
authority over core elements in the European model 

The asymmetry in integration was thereby inten- 
sified. By giving European institutions the authority 
to unleash Europewide market forces while denying 
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them authority over social regulation of the markets, 
the SEA was seen, especially by European trade 
unionists, as leaving national social welfare programs 
vulnerable to erosion by competition. It was argued 
that companies and others interested in profits or 
jobs would seek social regulations that imposed the 
least costs. This would generate a dynamic of com- 
petitive deregulation or social dumping. 

The nightmare scenario was a “race to the bot- 
tom” in social protection and industrial relations. But 
until the early 1990s, there was much less social 
dumping than anticipated. Nor was there much evi- 
dence of competitive retrenchment and downward 
convergence, even if pressures in these directions 
could be discerned. Instead, the diversity of institu- 
tions and changes in them continued within a policy 
mıx that included reform and expansion as well as 
retrenchment. What the Eu did undoubtedly helped. 
Embryonic Eurolevel social regulation, especially 
after the 1989 Social Charter, played a role. Infras- 
tructural commitments and other Eu efforts, primar- 
ily through the “structural funds,” helped entice 
less-developed, more recent members in the FU 
“South”—Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Ireland—to 
build up their social welfare regimes rather than use 
relatively lower levels as a competitive tool. The cul- 
tural and social commitments of large companies to 
particular locations and regions turned out to be 
greater than pessimists had expected. To the degree 
to which European companies did engage in social 
dumping, it was mainly directed outside the Eu itself, 
and even this was not of huge significance. Problems 
that developed in European economies, which 
turned out to be much more serious than anyone 
expected, flowed from conditions in Europe rather 
than from low-wage competition from outside. 


THE COST OF STABLE PRICES 

The potential for the deterioration of the Euro- 
pean model of society inherent in EMU is more real. 
EMU transfers authority over monetary policy from 
the individual national central banks (whose inde- 
pendence is a condition for entry into EMU ) to the 
European System of Central Banks, which consists 
of the European Central Bank (Eœ) and the national 
central banks acting collectively. The system makes 
price stability its primary goal, to which all other 
economic aims are subordinated. The ECB is dedi- 
cated to price stability and is constitutionally more 
independent in doing so than the central bank of any 
member state, including, most notably, Germany. 

Although emu officially began in January, its 
effects were significant well before that as govern- 
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ments sought to satisfy the “convergence criteria” 
that Maastricht set as prerequisites to entry into 
EMU. These criteria involved stringent targets for 
interest rates, currency fluctuations, inflation lev- 
els, the size of accumulated national debt, and the 
level of annual budget deficit, with the last the most 
significant. EU member states that wanted to enter 
EMU in 1999 were thus obliged to squeeze budgets 
and pursue other policies to meet these criteria (in 
particular the annual budget deficit target of 3 per- 
cent of GDP or lower). 

Pursuit of the convergence criteria made it vir- 
tually umpossible for member states to employ poli- 
cies to counter the recession that afflicted Europe 
in the 1990s. Indeed, the member states had to pur- 
sue policies that increased levels of unemployment. 
Moreover, the budgetary elements of the conver- 
gence criteria were made quasi permanent by the 
“stability and growth pact” EU members agreed to— 
at German insistence—at the Dublin 1996 summit, 
and then incorporated ın the Amsterdam Treaty of 
June 1997. Thus, severe constraints were imposed 
on member states’ fiscal policy discretion. 

At the same time, there is no Eu-level fiscal capac- 
ity to counteract economic fluctuations across the 
euro area as a whole, nor any form of fiscal federal- 
ism to cushion asymmetric shocks. Thus, the mon- 
etary policy conducted by the Eœ, dedicated solely 
to price stability, is effectively the only macroeco- 
nomic policy that remains possible in Europe. If EMU 
operates as the rules say it should, it institutional- 
izes a macroeconomic policy regime that locks 
Europe into a high unemployment trap. This will, 
in turn, remove the fundamental condition for a 
sustainable relationship between the European 
models welfare state commitments and the tax base 
for meeting them: near-to-full employment. 

EMU5 potential effects on the European model of 
society could be far-reaching: 
¢ EU member-state sovereignty in welfare state 
domains could be hollowed out by Eau much more 
surely than by the market forces unleashed by the 
single market. 
¢ Budgetary constraints under full eau could exert 
more powerful pressures for social policy retrench- 
ment than the convergence criteria did. Slow 
growth will leave EMU members with fewer 
resources to cope with levels of unemployment and 
poverty much higher than those on which their 
welfare states were premised. They will also have 
fewer resources to deal with chronic welfare state 
problems, such as changing demography and rising 
health care costs. 


e National industrial relations and collective bar- 
gaining systems will come under unprecedented 
new strains. Since adjustment to changes in relative 
competitiveness is no longer possible through shifts 
in exchange rate, monetary, and fiscal policy under 
EMU, the pressures for adjustment will be concen- 
trated almost entirely on labor costs in the form of 
reduced wages or reduced welfare state benefits. 
e As longas the fiscal and social policy and indus- 
trial relations capacities lost by EMU members are 
not transferred to the European level, the prospect 
is for intensified competition among member states 
through strategies ranging from “competitive cor- 
poratism” to social dumping. 
¢ Finally, by denying to demand management any 
responsibility for employment and shifting it 
entirely to the supply side, EMU powerfully rein- 
forces the call to eliminate all the “rigidities” 
ascribed to European labor regimes so as to match 
the flexibility of the American “jobs machine.” 
The Emu’ deflationary bias could thus spell the 
death knell of the European model of society. 


ECONOMIC NECESSITY OR POLITICAL CHOICE? 

There is nothing inherent in a single European 
currency that makes EMU’ severe deflationary bias 
necessary. A single currency could contribute signif- 
icantly to reducing unemployment. Without separate 
currencies for financial markets to speculate against, 
demand could be expanded throughout the single 
market. Although the single currency could still be 
played off against the dollar and yen, this would mat- 
ter much less since Europe is overwhelmingly its 
own market. The same effect could have been 
achieved by coordinating the European states’ 
macroeconomic policies, but this proved extremely 
difficult. A single currency, managed by a single cen- 
tral bank, should make such coordination easier; 
indeed its very existence accomplishes much of it. 

The other elements of macroeconomic policy— 
fiscal policy, and preferably incomes policy—also 
have to be coordinated. With such capacities, there 
could be sustainable expansion of demand, without 
which all talk of lowering unemployment is an illu- 
sion. But this requires the Ecs’s dedication to this 
goal. Instead, the designers of Emu chose to dedicate 
it solely to price stability, regardless of the costs in 
unemployment. 

Why did they make this political choice? The 
quick answer is fear of renewed inflation, especially 
by German EMU negotiators, on whose agreement 
the entire enterprise depended. Largely shaped at 
the end of the 1980s, EMU can be understood as 


consolidating the fundamental shift most govern- 
ments, in response to inflation in the 1970s and 
1980s, had made from policies pursuing full 
employment to those seeking price stability. But 


once this shift was formalized it was not revised to ‘ 


take into account the dramatically new conditions 
produced by the fall of the Berlin Wall and the deep 
recession triggered by the Bundesbank’ reaction to 
the inflationary effects of the German governments 
financing of the country’s reunification. Under these 
conditions, the unadjusted EMU convergence crite- 
ria trapped the European economy in a vicious cir- 
cle of unemployment and budget deficits. 

Insistence on the convergence criteria was clearly 
driven by German policy makers. Conventional wis- 
dom ascribes this to a German obsession with infla- 
tion rooted in memories of the past. If so, the 
memories are dangerously faulty. Neither of the coun- 
trys major inflations in the 1920s or 1940s, however 
painful, caused the greatest political damage to Ger- 
many. In both cases stability was quickly restored and 
followed by prosperity. The Nazi seizure of power, 
along with the enormous tragedy it brought Europe, 
was made possible not by inflation but by mass 
unemployment. With restored stability during the 
later 1920s, support for the Nazis dwindled to 
significance; it grew explosively only as the Great 
Depression deepened and unemployment soared, 
aggravated by blind insistence on budget balancing. 

Are German and European decision makers now 
making the same fateful mistake? If so, it may not 
be due to the return of faulty economic ideas or his- 
torical memory. Instead, the policy straitjacket by 
which EMU perpetuates unemployment may remain 
in place because it creates opportunities for changes 
in the European model of society that would other- 
wise be much more difficult. High unemployment 
shifts the balance of power in the labor market, 
weakening unions and strengthening employers. 
Economic stagnation increases budget costs while 
decreasing revenues, leaving no way to cut debt and 
deficits except by cutting public spending. 

It looks as if the political choices behind FMU are 
elements of a strategy to reverse the postwar 
achievements that reduced inequality and insecu- 
rity. Such a strategy is facilitated by removing the 
main capacities for economic policy from the 
domestic politics of European nations; lively demo- 
cratic deliberations make it difficult to secure polit- 


ical support for sustained austerity and its twin . 


consequences of demoralizingly high levels of 
unemployment and erosion of welfare states. While 
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European integration had helped to consolidate 
such democratic deliberations in its earlier years, 
the EUs conveniently opaque institutions have made 
it much easier to remove these key policy capacities 
from democratic politics. 

The result is not merely a deepening of the demo- 
cratic deficit but muluple de-democratizations. EU 
institutions have been used to circumvent national 
democratic processes and insulate the key instru- 
ments of monetary policy from democratic control. 
The single market and Emu also remove from demo- 
cratic politics other important instruments that can 
be used to control the economy by transferring to 
markets matters once subject to public debate and 
decision. Moreover, the current trajectory of inte- 
gration is bringing about a profound change in the 
nature of citizenship. The most significant contri- 
bution of the European model of society may well 
have been the creation and consolidation of what T. 
H. Marshall called “social citizenship” in the welfare 
state, education, work and other spheres of life. If 
anything is clear in Europe in the 1990s, it is that 
social citizenship is under siege. 

The irony in this is acute. European integration 
through EMU may produce its own demise. National 
electorates can be mobilized against Europe if the 
Europe project brings economic insecurity, dimin- 
ished democracy, and shrinking citizenship. If vot- 
ers believe the only way to take back control over 
the economy is by taking ıt away from Europe they 
may begin to do so. But this may be enough to 
wreck Europe. This would be a terrible loss, for at 
this point the only way to give Europeans the 
degree of economic control needed to protect their 
historical gains may well be to extend those gains 
to European institutions. 

National politicians may yet be driven to that, if 
they are not seduced by the growing nationalism 
that the present course of integration encourages. 
The first step would be to renegotiate the terms of 
EMU. The EcB has to be made responsible for 
employment as well as price stability, and this 
responsibility has to be enforced by making it 
accountable to democratically elected member state 
governments, perhaps by explicitly assigning eco- 
nomic policy responsibility to the Council of Min- 
isters. In addition, fiscal policy capacity has to be 
restored in the member states and increased in the 
EU. Further steps to reverse the de-democratization 
of Europe might require a larger voice for the Euro- 
pean Parliament, but this would not matter without 
a redesigning of EMU. E 
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or Germany, the September 27, 1998, elec- 

R tions were unprecedented. Not only did 16 
years of Christian Democratic rule come to 

an end, but for the first time in the history of the 


Federal Republic of Germany voters rejected a sit-, 


ting chancellor and chose a new government 
through the ballot box. 

There is reason to celebrate this election—not 
primarily because of its outcome, but because of 
what the election says about Germanys democratic 
development. Perhaps more so than any other elec; 
tion, this parliamentary contest (Bundestagswahl) 
showed German democracy at its best. 

Two examples stand out. At a large final rally in 
the Ruhr area for the opposition Social Democratic 
Party (spp), thousands of local supporters filled the 
Dortmund city arena. Much like a sporting contest, 
they had come to eat a quick snack, buy an sPD sou- 
venir, and cheer their party leaders. This was grass- 
roots democracy at work: citizens freely joining 
together, talking about politics, and making a 
choice to improve their nation. Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl also took to the campaign trail, crossing the 
nation and speaking in town square after town 
square. Admiring crowds listened as Kohl ex- 
pounded on the accomplishments of his adminis- 
tration, the progress of German union, and the 
brighter future that lay ahead if voters would return 
him to government. 

From the outset of the election it was clear that 
voters wanted’ change, although they remained 
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divided on the course Germany should follow. In 
the end the results were actually quite close—not 
in the major party vote share but in the arithmetic 
that decided the new governing coalition. The spp 
significantly increased its vote share to 40.9 percent, 
while the vote for the ruling Christian Democrats 
(composed of the Christian Democratic Union, or 
cou, and the Christian Social Union, or csu) sank 
to 35.2 percent. On election night, before the 
“bonus” seats were calculated, a grand coalition 
between the spp and the cpu-csu was still possible. 
The spp’s candidate for chancellor, Gerhard 
Schroder, remained coy about his coalition prefer- 
ences while celebrating at the spp victory party. 
Only after the bonus seats were calculated was it 
clear that the spp, in coalition with the Green Party, 


would form the new government. 


-KOHU'S LEGACY 


By 1998 Helmut Kohl was the longest-serving 
chancellor in the history of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Kohl had emerged on the national politi- 
cal stage in the 1970s when he directed the rebuild- 
ing of the organizational base of the Christian 


` Democratic Union. He assumed the leadership of 


his party and ran unsuccessfully for chancellor in 
the 1976 elections. In 1982 Kohl became chancel- 
lor after a successful effort to oust the spp-led gov- 
ernment through a no-confidence vote. This began 
the 16 years of rule by the cbu-csu and its allies, the 
Free Democratic Party. 

Throughout the 1980s Kohls government 
charted a new course for the Federal Republic. Fol- 
lowing the pattern of policies introduced by Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher in Britain and President 


- Ronald Reagan in the United States, Kohl attempted 
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to reduce the size of government. Benefits in every 
major social service program were scaled back at 


the same time that tax cuts and other economic 
mcentives to stimulate the economy were intro- 
duced. The Christian Democrats and the Free 
Democrats tried to reshape German expectations 
about social welfare programs. New policies were 
also advanced in other areas. Kohl established an 
environmental ministry (Germany was the last 
major European nation to take this step) and imple- 
mented a variety of important environmental pol- 
icy reforms. The Kohl government hoped to create 
an era of stability and normalcy that would avoid 
the dramatic policy changes Germany had under- 
gone in the years after World War II. 

In foreign policy Kohl reasserted Germany’s mil- 
itary alliance with the United States, most notice- 
ably by supporting the stationing of a new 
generation of NATO nuclear missiles on German soil 
in the early 1980s. Kohl also worked assiduously to 
strengthen Germany’ ties to the European Union. 
The Federal Republics commitment to Western val- 
ues and the Western alliance took on a new resolve 
under Kohl. 

After steering Germany on this conservative 
course during the 1980s, the Kohl administration 
seemed to be losing public support as the new 
decade approached. But then the world changed in 
a way that no one had expected. In 1989 the dra- 
matic collapse of the German Democratic Republic 
in the east propelled both Germanys along a new 
course toward unification. Kohl seized the oppor- 
tunities of the moment to unify the two German 
states, and he sensed the potential electoral gains of 
this strategy. While other politicians worried about 
the problems of unification, Kohl went on whistle- 
stop tours of the east and promised a blooming 
landscape under democracy and capitalism. 

The major accomplishment of Kohl's political 
career was to unify East and West Germany, and the 
public rewarded him for this by reelecting Kohls 
government in 1990 and 1994. Kohl's most endur- 
ing legacy is that he will be known as the chancellor 
of German unification. 

By 1998 the continuing struggles arising from 
unification and Kohl's unfulfilled promises for the 
new Germany had gradually disillusioned many 
voters. To counter this, Kohl tried to make his 
experience benefit the campaign; CDU posters 
claimed he was a “world-class” politician for Ger- 
many and that he offered security in a world of 
change and tumult. 

Kohl, however, showed his age: the chancellor 
looked old and thought old. His usual campaign 
speech, lasting more than an hour, focused on Ger- 
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many’s past. Conversations with cpu officials left 
the impression that the cpu's long rule had robbed 
the party of its vitality and its optimism about the 
election outcome. 


BEAM US UP, GERHARD 

The Social Democrats’ candidate for chancellor, 
Gerhard Schroder, projected a far different mage. 
Schroder first gained national prominence as head 
of the youth arm of the spp when Kohl was already 
the cou party leader. In 1980 Schroder was elected 
to the Bundestag, where he gained notoriety by 
becoming the first deputy ever to address the Bun- 
destag without wearing a necktie. According to a 
well-known story, after a late night of drinking in 
Bonn he stopped outside the chancellors residence 
to shout, “I want in there!” 

In the spring of 1998 the Social Democrats nom- 
inated Schroder as their candidate for chancellor. 
He was a surprising choice because, after his years 
of youthful political exuberance, he had moved 
toward the political center. While serving as the 
head of the state government in Lower Saxony, 
Schroder had courted German business to accept 
the spp and in the process had alienated some of the 
party’ more liberal supporters. 

Trying to project a new image for the spp in 
1998, Schroder’s campaign obviously borrowed 
from Tony Blairs election as Labor prime minister 
in Britain and Democratic President Bill Clinton's 
elections in the United States. Echoing Blairs “New 
Labor,” Schroder said he represented the “Neue 
Mitte” (New Middle), although details were often 
lacking about the specific policies his government 
would pursue. The spp ran an energetic campaign; 
the promise of a dynamic new chancellor and a 
brighter future beckoned voters disenchanted with 
the nation’s current economic and political strug- 
gles. A typical Schroder rally included rock music, 
videos, short speeches, and general pronounce- 
ments about the future. Schröder and his young 
wife presented a telegenic image. 

The contrast between the two parties and their 
respective candidates was graphically shown in the 
SPD's “Star Trek” commercial. The campaign video 
began inside a spaceship, with several astronauts 
entering a room to be “beamed up” to another ship. 
The transporter powers up, and all but one of the 
astronauts are beamed away. The remaining astro- 
naut looks around and then raises the visor on his 
spacesuit: it is Helmut Kohl. Kohl, the spp argued, 
was the candidate of Germany's past; a new chan- 
cellor was needed for the future. 
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A DESIRE FOR CHANGE 

There is no single explanation for the electoral 
outcome in 1998. Many factors, large and small, 
contributed to the choices voters made. Still, several 
major themes emerged from the election campaign. 

One of the most obvious themes concerned the 
chancellor candidates themselves. Throughout 1998 
polls showed that Germans preferred Schroder over 
Kohl as their next chancellor. Kohl frequently said 
that he had made a career of people underestimat- 
ing him, and indeed he had made dramatic come- 
backs during the 1990 and 1994 campaigns. But in 
1998 he was unable to stage a comeback; the pub- 
lic clearly preferred a new chancellor. 

Issues also played a significant role in the elec- 
tion. Most analysts point to unemployment as a key 
campaign issue. With unemployment rolls exceed- 
ing 4 million, an overwhelming majority of the pub- 
lic (80 percent or more) cited the jobless rate as the 
most important problem facing the nation. More- 
over, more people thought the spp was better able 
to deal with the unemployment problem, one that 
had haunted the Kohl government since the start of 
the unification process and the dismemberment of 
the East German economy. 

But the 1998 election was based on mood as well 
as issues. Germany has struggled with the unre- 
solved legacy of unification, and eastern frustrations 
with the Kohl government had grown over the 
years. Despite the real and substantial economic 
and social progress that has been made since 1990, 
the gap between conditions and expectations in 
eastern and western Germany persists, and has even 
grown in some areas. 

In addition, for several years Germany has faced 
governability problems, as the division of power 
between a cpu-led lower house of parliament, the 


THE 1994 AND 1998 BUNDESTAG ELECTION RESULTS 


Party Seats Seats 
Christian Democrats 42.1 385 41.5 294 37.1 273 35.2 245 
Free Democrats 77 35 6.9 47 70 33 62 43 
Social Democrats 37.5 31.5 364 252: 423 35.1 40.9 298 
Greens 76 43 73 49° 73 4.1 6.7 47 
Democratic Socialists 10° 19.8 44 30 1.2 216 5.1 36 
Other parties 41 24 3.6 — 51 .86 6.0 = 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 672 100.0 100.0 100.0 669 
Percent voting 80.5 72.6 79.0 82.8 


Note: In East-West divisions, West Berim 1s mcluded m the West and East Bertin ın the East 


82.2 


Bundestag, and an spp-led upper house, the Bun- 
desrat, prevented policy innovation in any political 
direction. Needed reforms of the tax laws and social 
welfare programs, for example, were not imple- 
mented. In short, the public wanted change— 
something unusual for German voters. They 
preferred a new government: either a Red (that is, 
spD)—Green or a grand coalition in which the coun- 
trys leadership would change. 


COUNTING THE RESULTS ° 

Every election contains some surprises, even in 
the age of modern public-opinion polling, and this 
was certainly the case for the 1998 Bundestagswahl. 
Most pollsters had predicted only a modest drop in 
CDU-CsU support, and there was also widespread 
media speculation about whether Kohl could stage 
another comeback in 1998. A relatively good show- 
ing for the Christian Democrats might have still 
produced a grand coalition, where the cbu-csu 
would continue in government, albeit without Kohl. 

Once the votes were counted, it was clear that 
the cbu-csu had suffered a major defeat. The 41.5 
percent of the vote it garnered was 6.3 percent less 
than its 1994 election total. The greatest drop-off 
came in the east, where the cou total was more than 
10 percent less than what it received in 1994. In the 
prior elections the eastern German working class 
had supported Kohl and his party; by 1998 many 
had lost confidence in the chancellor and shifted 
their support to the spp. 

Except for the cbu-csu, every other party could 
see the election results as a positive outcome. The 
SPD, of course, was the big winner, with the party’s 
vote share increasing 4.5 percent over 1994. The 
Social Democrats made modest gains in western 
Germany, often drawn from members of the new 
middle class, and modest gains in the east, drawn 


from blue-collar workers. It was the spp’ stronger 
showing in the east that provided the real governing 
Majority. Germany’ mixed electoral system provides 
a variation on pure proportional representation 
when a party wins more district seats in a state than 
what would be calculated by their overall percent- 
age of the vote. The spp gained 13 bonus seats in this 
manner, all but 1 in the eastern states. 

Throughout the campaign the Green Party had 
offered itself as the natural coalition partner of the 
spD—although the Social Democrats often spurned 
their advances. The Greens encompass two factions: 
the realists (Realos), who advocate pragmatic poli- 
cy reforms, and the fundamentalists (Fundis), who 
call for a more basic restructuring of German soci- 
ety and politics. Thus, the Fundis favor Germany's 
immediate withdrawal from NATO while the Realos 
would negotiate a change in Germany’ role in the 
alliance. While cooperative government with the 
Realos was possible, an alliance that relied on Fundi 
votes would be more difficult. 

Divergent policy statements by the two Green 
factions made the spp wary of close ties with the 
party and made it difficult for pollsters to project 
the Greens’ likely vote share. In the final vote count 
they made a good showing, solidifying their posi- 
tion as the third force in contemporary German pol- 
itics. Together, the Red-Green coalition holds a 345 
to 324 majority in the Bundestag. 

The other parties also fared well in the election. 
The reformed Communist Party, the Party of Demo- 
cratic Socialism, surmounted the 5 percent vote 
threshold and holds 36 seats in the new parliament. 
Many analysts had predicted the demise of the Free 
Democratic Party in 1998. While its share of the 
vote did decline from 1994, it retained 6.2 percent 
of the total vote. Finally, minor parties proliferated 
in 1998, and their combined share of the vote also 
significantly creased. Among the minor parties, 
the right-wing Republikaner and German People’s 
Party accounted for a total of 3 percent of the vote. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT AT WORK 

The spp and Greens concluded a governing 
agreement just after the elections that laid out a pol- 
icy framework for the next four years; Schroder offi- 
cially took office on October 27. However, the 
elections did not resolve the political problems that 
undermined popular support for the Kohl govern- 
ment or public divisions on which course Germany 





*Editor’s note: Lafontaine resigned as finance mmister and 
SPD chairman on March 11, 1999. 
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should follow to address those problems. While 
most Germans want change, they want change in 
different directions. During the campaign about a 
third of thé'public favored a Red-Green coalition 
and a new liberal policy course; another third pre- 
ferred a grand coalition and more centrist policies. 

The Schroder government comes with potential 
factions, both within the Social Democratic ranks 
and between the two coalition parties. Although 
Schroder may be chancellor, Oskar Lafontaine 
retains control of the spp party organization and is 
arguably the strongest figure within the party. 
Schroder appointed Lafontaine finance minister in 
the new government, a position that wields consid- 
erable political clout. Schroder and Lafontaine have 
different visions of Germany’s future and this has 
led to political struggles between the two.* 

The division between the Fundi and Realo fac- 
tions in the Green Party creates another challenge 
for the government as it attempts to reconcile its 
promises for a New Middle with some ministers’ 
preferences for a new liberalism. The Greens have 
pressed for the rapid closure of Germany's nuclear 
power plants; many voices within the spp favor a 
more gradual policy change. The foreign minister, 
Joshka Fischer, a Green, has also questioned Ger- 
many’ role in current military alliances. Potentially 
even more divisive are debates over changes in Ger- 
many’ citizenship laws. The government has pro- 
posed an easing of naturalization provisions for 
citizenship, with a potential for dual citizenship. 
This issue will divide the parties and the nation. 

Furthermore, the economic problems that con- 
fronted the Kohl government remain, and the new 
government lacks a consensus on how to address 
them. Unemployment continues to be a stubborn 
problem. Most observers agree that tax laws and 
employment practices need to be reformed to 
ensure that Germany is competitive in a global 
economy, but members of the government are 
divided on key points, such as the cost of social ben- 
efits and tax reform alternatives. Additional reforms 
are needed in the social services programs in 
Tesponse to rising prices and the growing demands 
of an aging population. 

In 1998 democracy demonstrated its potential to 
renew the political process, to offer new solutions, 
and to select new leaders and thus readdress the 
nation’s problems. Democracy also produces con- 
flict, debates, and disagreements as part of this pro- 
cess. The challenge facing the new Red-Green 
government is to use its democratic victory to meet 
the policy needs of its citizens. a 
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Prime Minister Tony Blairs Labor Party is “strongly committed to an essential- ` 
ly negative goal: it will, not be seew:as ‘old Labor.’ This commitment; pervades 
the thinking of Blair and his colleagues and it imparts a unique dynamic to the 
party’s behavior in government. It also means that Blair is unlikely 
ence any serious challenge to his leadership for’some time.” 
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New Labor in Britain: Avoiding the Past 


JAMES E. CRONIN 


defeat had been long foretold, so the elec- 
tion of a Labor government on May 1, 1997, 
came as no surprise. What did shock observers and 
politicians was the scale of the defeat: the Tories, 
who took only 165 of 659 parliamentary seats, had 
not lost so badly in terms of seats since 1906 and in 
terms of popular- votes since 1832. Labor, which 
won 419 seats, had gained a larger parliamentary 
majority than any government since 1935 and was 
poised not only to hold office but to press forward 
with the agenda it had crafted while in opposition. 
The immediate agenda was modest, but the 
“New Labor” vision that inspired it was bold. 
Claiming to represent a new way of thinking about 
politics that transcended previous debates and 
dichotomies, the Labor Party purported to offer a 
“Third Way” between old-style socialism, or social 
democracy, and the hard-edged capitalism of the 
Thatcher era. The prospect of a Labor government 
with a solid majority and a popular mandate to rule 
for at least. five years meant that there would be 
ample time and an unprecedented opportunity to 
flesh out the party’s emerging philosophy and to see 
it embodied in policy and legislation. 
Labor's victory raises the questions, How and 
why did it occur? And how credible are the party's 
claims to innovation? 


(sient Prime Minister John Major's 


LABOR AT THE CENTER 
How Labor came to win such an overwhelming 


victory is perhaps the most intriguing question. By 
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1995, politicians, journalists, and even ordinarily 
discreet diplomats were predicting the demise of the 
Conservative government. But just a few years ear- 
lier the consensus among experts had been differ- 
ent, and not without reason. Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher had led the Conservatives to 
three straight electoral victories in 1979, 1983, and 
1987 and appeared close to her objective of banish- 
ing socialism, if not necessarily the Labor Party, from 
Britain. That her lackluster successor, John Major, 
managed to defeat Labor yet again in 1992 seemed 
only to confirm the political hegemony of the Con- 
servative Party within British electoral politics. 

There were, however, contingent factors at work 
in facilitating the string of Conservative triumphs, 
and critics were quick to point them out. Labor had 
the bad luck in 1979 of having to deal with a dou- 
bling of world oil prices and the devastating effects 
that had on prices and economic performance. The 
party had also been deeply embarrassed in 1979 
when public-sector workers went on strike to 
protest government efforts to control inflation by 
limiting pay. This “winter of discontent” discredited 
Labors claim to be uniquely capable of generating 
and managing a social consensus. Since it was 
unlikely such unfavorable circumstances would 
combine again, it seemed reasonable to assume that 
Labor might recover. 

Labors recovery was prevented, however, by 
internecine fighting that not only weakened popu- 
lar faith in the party's ability to lead the nation and 
manage the economy but produced a major party 
split. Dissension in the ranks led to the emergence 
of the Social Democratic Party and, after its merger 
with the Liberals, the Liberal Democratic Party. The 
electoral effect was to divide the opposition to 
Thatcher. During the mid-1980s the dominant 
theme in British political debate was whether this 
new centrist formation could break the mold of 


British politics. It was unable to do so, but many 
believed it accounted for Thatchers ability to win 
repeated victories—and therefore cast doubt on 
Conservative claims to long-term political domi- 
nance. 

Nevertheless, the prospect of an opposition pre- 
vailing over the Conservatives remained distant 
because the Conservatives seemed to have a lock on 
at least 40 percent of the electorate while Labor 
appeared permanently mired in its beleaguered con- 
stituencies—maiunly in the inner cities, the indus- 
trial north, Scotland, and Wales—and unable to 
broaden its appeal beyond these narrow social and 
geographical boundaries. One consequence was 
repeated discussion about an anti-Thatcher coali- 
tion, but it was difficult for people who had just 
split with Labor to contemplate a reconciliation, 
and Labor, for its part, had no desire to provide sup- 
port that would allow people it regarded as rene- 
gades and turncoats to sneak back into office. 

An anti-Thatcher coalition also never emerged 
because Labor eventually began to reshape itself 
and slowly jettison policies likely to turn off voters 
and the political factions associated with them. 
Indeed, Labor leader Neil Kinnock’s signal achieve- 
ment was to weaken the Labor left, actually ban- 
ning the “militant tendency” and relegating 
supporters of Tony Benn, the standard-bearer of the 
partys left wing, to the margins of the party. But 
Kinnock's effort to move toward the center had 
mixed results. By the late 1980s it appeared that 
Labor had fended off the challenge of a third party 
and secured its place as the main opposition to the 
Conservatives. But when voters had to choose in 
1992 between a Labor Party led by Kinnock and a 
Conservative Party led by John Major, Labor lost 
again. It was this fourth consecutive defeat that pro- 
voked some analysts to proclaim that “Britain no 
longer has two major political parties. It has one 
major party, the Conservatives, one minor party, 
Labor, and one peripheral party, the Liberal 
Democrats.” The umplication was continued Con- 
servative hegemony. 

Although this diagnosis would be proved wrong 
in 1997, it was completely reasonable in 1992. The 
electoral results for that year could be read in two 
utterly contradictory ways. They could be under- 
stood to demonstrate that Conservative strength 
among the middle classes and throughout England 





1Anthony King, “The Implications of One-Party Govern- 
ment,” in Anthony King, ed., Britain at the Polls, 1992 
(Chatham, NJ.: Chatham House, 1992), p. 224. 
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was too wide and deep for a party like Labor to 
overcome. The Thatcherite revolution had solidi- 
fied this support by lowering taxes and by further- 
ing the creation of a “property-owning democracy” 
that would not easily abandon its private gains and 
gamble on a party committed to redistribution and 
greater provision of public goods. 

The same electoral results could also be inter- 
preted as a sign that Labor needed just one more 
push to get past the Tories and that this would 
remain impossible so long as Kinnock was leader. 
Kinnock, despite his tough stance against the left 
within the party, was still too closely identified with 
the traditions of the party that had been rejected 
repeatedly by voters in the 1980s. His ties to the 
unions were strong; he was thoroughly immersed 
in the party subculture; and he was still willing to 
contemplate a large role for the public sector and to 
raise taxes to pay for it—a policy preference that 
was honestly admutted during the election and that 
by all accounts cost Labor badly. 

Kinnock resigned after the electoral defeat and 
was replaced by John Smith. Smith was popular 
and, despite firm roots in Labor's traditional con- 
stituencies, appeared safe to moderate voters. When 
support for Major began to hemorrhage after a cur- 
rency crisis in September 1992, Labor under Smith 
pulled ahead in the polls and stayed there until 
Smith's untimely death in May 1994. Labor's suc- 
cess seemed to indicate that the “one last push” 
argument was not merely wishful thinking, and it 
would seem reasonable to believe that Labor under 
Smith might well have beaten Major in the next 
general election. But it would not have been “New 
Labor” that triumphed and it is unlikely that Labor's 
margin of victory would have been so great. More 
important, it is quite likely that Labor in office 
would have been pulled in old and new directions 
at once and that the result would have been a party 
so split between its past and its future that it was 
incapable of effective policymaking. 

Tony Blairs election as party leader in 1994 pre- 
cluded this scenario. Almost immediately Blair 
undertook a series of measures designed to mod- 
ernize the party. He and his supporters were con- 
vinced that Labor needed a radical refurbishing and 
a definitive break with its past. Two initiatives 
would be critical: the first was the revision of 
Clause 4 in the partys constitution, which commit- 
ted the party to “the common ownership of the 
means of production.” Hugh Gaitskell, Labors 
leader in the late 1950s and early 1960s, had previ- 
ously tried to drop this commitment but had been 
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defeated. In a coordinated and effective campaign 
Blair succeeded and managed in the process to offer 
convincing proof that Labor had indeed changed 
since 1979. He provided further proof by distanc- 
ing himself and the party from the trade unions 
even though the party had its roots in the trade 
unions and had long seen itself as the unions’ 
defender. 

The unions had been given a decisive role in pol- 
icymaking during all the postwar Labor govern- 
ments and exercised at least a veto power over 
policies in the industrial sphere. The connection 
was institutionalized in the unions’ ability to cast 
bloc votes at party conferences and their prepon- 
derant role in the process of selecting a party leader. 
Labors links with the unions were not only strong 
but critical in enabling Labor to survive the elec- 
toral debacles of the 1980s. Nevertheless, the 
unions were also held to have been largely respon- 
sible for the failed policies that produced that crisis 
in popular support. 

The need to separate the fortunes of the party 
from the unions had been recognized by Blairs pre- 
decessor, John Smith, who in 1993 had introduced 
internal party reforms designed to lessen the 
unions’ collective role in party deliberations: hence- 
forth union members would participate as individ- 
uals rather than as members of collective entities. 
Blair pressed on further and by 1995 had ensured 
that “trade unionists would be one part of the party 
but would not be in a position to dominate it” and 
that this new reality was widely and proudly pro- 
claimed.2 


MAJOR PROBLEMS 

Blairs modernizing project had other dimen- 
sions: the adoption of more professional strategies 
to deal with the media; a decision to minimize spe- 
cific promises and campaign pledges before taking 
office; and a more tightly disciplined style of cam- 
paigning. These changes were all designed to rem- 
edy what Blair and his allies regarded as the political 
failures of past Labor leaderships, especially during 
electoral campaigns. They largely succeeded, but 
their efforts were greatly aided by the growing cri- 
sis that enveloped John Majors government. The 
Tories suffered a major blow in September 1992 
when the government was forced to abandon its 
commitment to maintain the value of the British 
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pound in order to join the European Monetary 
Union (EMU); party members responded to this poli- 
cy failure by turning on one another and became 
increasingly disunited. By 1995 it appeared that 
they had simply lost the will to win. 

In the past, Conservatives had again and again 
risen above principle and personal loyalty to rally 
the party for electoral purposes. Perhaps the most 
obvious case was the decision to dump Prime 
Minister Thatcher. Thatcher had won three succes- 
sive elections and large numbers of Tory members 
of Parliament owed their entire careers to her pro- 
ject of rebuilding the Conservative Party. But they 
needed only a few months of negative polling to 
decide that she was an electoral liability and that, 
past achievements notwithstanding, she had to go. 
With Major in charge this ruthless pursuit of vic- 
tory seems to have been lost: he commanded insuf- 
ficient loyalty to force Conservative malcontents to 
mute their criticisms, especially over the EMU, and 
the efforts to remove Major and offer the electorate 
a different choice all failed for lack of will and effec- 
tive leadership. 

The reasons for failure were both philosophical 
and programmatic. The “Thatcher revolution” had, 
for good or ill, secured its main policy objectives 
and yet had failed to win over hearts and minds. It 
therefore stalled and the Conservatives had little to 
offer instead. From the very beginning John Major 
was forced to back away from the two signature fea- 
tures of late Thatcherism: the prime minister's insis- 
tence on the highly regressive, even vindictive, poll 
tax, which would have replaced local property taxes 
with a per capita tax that would be the same for the 
poorest renter and the wealthiest homeowner; and 
her increasing opposition to further European inte- 
gration. But Major could offer little positive in 
return. His own initiatives—such as the focus on 
family values—were lame from the outset and 
turned counterproductive over time. Public support 
atrophied. The tracking polls first put Labor ahead 
from October 1992, in the aftermath of the EMU 
debacle, and Labor continued to widen its lead 
thereafter. 

Major humself weathered several difficult 
moments and challenges to his leadership, but his 
embattled status took a serious toll on the party’s 
image. At the time of the 1992 election roughly 
two-thirds of the population perceived the Conser- 
vative Party as united while three-quarters regarded 
Labor as split. These perceptions correlated highly 
with popular attitudes about which party was more 
competent to rule. By early 1997 fully 80 percent of 


the population perceived the Conservatives as 
divided, while Labor—iong and justly famous for 
its internal feuds—had managed under Blair to con- 
vince close to six in ten people that it was now 
united. 


HOW NEW IS NEW LABOR? 

The Conservatives’ failure was Labors opportu- 
nity and no one was better prepared to take it than 
Tony Blair. His victory—and the party’s victory— 
were almost inevitable. What was not inevitable 
was the sense that a Labor victory should represent 
a new beginning in British politics. Blair pro- 
claimed forcefully that New Labor—as the party 
had begun to call itself{—was genuinely new, that 
it stood for something different and unprece- 
dented, and that its vision was uniquely attuned to 
the problems of the late twentieth century and 
beyond. It is easy enough to dismiss such claims 
as electoral rhetoric, and New Labor elicited a fair 
amount of skeptical comment both before and 
after the election. It was especially easy 
for seasoned politicians and commenta- 
tors to look cynically upon the claim that 
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ment to innovation, but for a variety of reasons the 


case has been a hard sell. 


BLAIR'S NOVELTY SHOP 

Three problems are central to New Labor's diffi- 
culty in convincing the public of its radicalism and 
innovation. The first is the absence of a clear the- 
ory laying out the argument for the Third Way. Pro- 
nouncements of party philosophy have been vague, 
contradictory, and inconstant. Before coming to 
office in 1997 there had been frequent recourse to 
the idea of a “stakeholder society” in which citizens 
would be accorded a stake in firms and industry, 
but the concept has been downplayed subsequently 
in favor of the more fuzzy and imprecise concept of 
the Third Way. The stakeholder society was appar- 
ently a victim of the party’s need to win support 
among the actual shareholders who control busi- 
ness and the party’s embrace of the market. Blair 
himself has spoken of his Christianity and the 
rhetoric of community has been widely deployed, 
but others have sought more systemati- 
cally to locate the party’s philosophical 
roots in liberalism. Liberalism, communi- 


New Labor was to pioneer a Third Way: isnew about  ‘arianism, and Christian Socialism are not 
a path that would not merely split the dif- : easily combined, however, and the loose 
ference between Conservative and old- New Labor S fit among these rival discourses invites a 
Labor policies but that would represent that it has critical response. 

an altogether new direction and a dis- | adopted most The partys favorite academic, Anthony 
tinctively different vision. of Thatcherism. Giddens, has made the most consistent 


Defining this novel path has consti- 
tuted the party's most serious and ongo- 
ing challenge. Getting elected was relatively easy: 
the party avoided the mistakes that could have pro- 
vided the Conservatives with an opportunity to 
climb back into contention. More surprisingly, per- 
haps, the first 18 months in office have been easier 
to negotiate than might have been predicted: the 
economy has remained strong and the government 
has avoided major blunders. But carving a unique 
path in terms of policy and political philosophy has 
not been so easy. To many, what is new about New 
Labor is that it has adopted most of Thatcherism. 
Many Conservatives therefore believe that the Blair 
government has managed to accept the legacy of 
Thatcher but has done a better job of marketing 
Thatcherism than the Conservatives. What is new 
to critics, then, are rhetoric and style—not sub- 
stance. New Labor supporters, in contrast, have 
insisted on the party's radicalism and its commit- 
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effort to elaborate its vision, but he has 

failed to convince. An admittedly skepti- 

cal reporter from the Economist slipped into a sem- 
inar for Labor intellectuals last spring and heard 
Giddens explain the Third Way through a list of 
paired oppositions. He claimed that old left politics 
were based on class, New Labor’ on coalitions; that 
the old left favored collectivist solutions while New 
Labor was more interested in redressing the “demo- 
cratic deficit” through measures to promote “con- 
stitutional reform, greater transparency, and more 
local democracy”; that the old left was suspicious 
of “civil society” whereas New Labor seeks to nur- 
ture it; that New Labor was cosmopolitan rather 
than jingoistic; that “the Third Way favors a ‘new 
mixed economy,’ where the emphasis is not on 
ownership but on competition and regulation”; and 
that the Third Way envisioned the replacement of 
the welfare state with the “social investment state.”3 
Lists of this sort unfortunately characterize 
much of the discussion of the Third Way. There is 
no central assumption or insight that holds it all 
together and leads from first principles to applica- 
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tions, but rather a set of distinctions aimed pri- 
marily at separating the Third Way from “failed” 
visions and policies. 

The second problem is that it is difficult to move 
from lists of what New Labor is and is not to a 
coherent program with a clear ordering of priori- 
ties. New Labor has taken many initiatives in eco- 
nomic and social policy and on constitutional 
reform, but most commentators—and cabinet 
members—would be hard pressed to say which are 
the most important or which truly reflect the gov- 
ernment’s most basic goals. As one analyst argued 
about New Labors emerging program, “There is 
almost certainly no single ‘big idea’ here, but rather, 
a steady accumulation of small to medium-sized 
ideas which together may add up to something.”* 

The third difficulty is that New Labor speaks to, 
or on behalf of, no single or dominant constituency. 
It was easy enough in the past to say that Labor rep- 
resented the traditional working class—the ordi- 
nary men and (less wholeheartedly) women of the 
industrial districts, especially the organized work- 
ers. The Tories, in contrast, were proudly the party 
of the upper and middle classes, even if some work- 
ers voted their way and a handful of the middle 
classes did not. New Labor not only draws its sup- 
port more broadly, but conceives of itself as serving 
more diverse interests. But this diversity means that 
Labor is a coalition, and coalitions are inherently 
unstable and require continued attention to balance 
the needs of one group with those of others. It is 
possible that a decade of successful Labor govern- 
ment will knit together this electoral coalition, but 
the centrifugal tendencies endemic to coalitions will 
make that an unlikely outcome. In the meantime 
there is the problem of making policy that unites 
more than it divides this collection of interests. 


SHAPING THE THIRD WAY 

Assessing New Labors claims to novelty cannot 
be separated from an evaluation of its record—and 
that record is still very much in the making. A pre- 
liminary review suggests at least two provisional 
judgments about the Labor government. 

The first and most obvious is that Labor will act 
decisively and on many fronts. Doubts about the 
ultimate meaning of the Third Way have not para- 
lyzed the government or slowed the pace with 
which it moves from issue to issue and from pro- 
posal to legislation. The second clear lesson of the 
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government’ first 18 months in office is that the 
leadership is resolutely determined not to revert to 
the policies that marked past Labor governments. 
This may not translate into the successful elabora- 
tion of a wholly new model of governance, but it 
does suggest that whatever the Blair government 
does, it will be different. It may succeed differently 
or it may fail in new ways, but it seems unlikely 
that it will repeat the past. 

The boldness of the new regime is genuinely 
impressive, even if the policies implemented are 
open to debate. Among the government’ first 
actions was to allow the Bank of England to deter- 
mine interest rates—a move that demonstrated 
Labor's acquiescence to the hegemony of capital in 
the new globalized marketplace. Equally risky was 
Blairs involvement in the peace process in North- 
ern Ireland. No doubt Blair understood that his 
huge parliamentary majority gave him license to 
take a chance that John Major never could. Yet the 
willingness to contemplate alterations in the very 
structure of United Kingdom sovereignty displayed 
a more serious radicalism. The government's plans 
to create assemblies in Scotland and Wales, to 
devolve power regionally, to recreate London gov- 
ernment, and, most recently, to reduce and ulti- 
mately replace the House of Lords indicate a 
readiness to reshape the nature of government. This 
could lead to a very different political system that 
would offer more public access and transparency. 

The Blair government appears equally deter- 
mined to make good on its commitments to reform 
welfare, education, and industrial relations. Almost 
immediately the government announced its accep- 
tance of the “social chapter” of the European 
Union, a commitment to social rights vehemently 
opposed by Thatcher and unacceptable to her suc- 
cessors as well. Blair’s “New Deal at Work” initia- 
tive, which involved an effort to move people “from 
welfare to work” through substantial investments 
in training and daycare and, on the other side, 
reduced support for those dependent on the state, 
including single mothers without jobs, was pro- 
posed in 1997 and first implemented in selected 
areas in January 1998. Extra funds were also made 
available for education and health care. 

The government’ plans for reshaping industrial 
relations came more slowly, after bargaining with 
both the trade unions and industry, but were 
unveiled in late 1998 in a white paper entitled 
“Fairness at Work.” The proposals when imple- 
mented will constitute a significant departure from 
the voluntarist traditions of industrial relations in 


Britain and will include a minimum wage, new 
rules governing the recognition of trade unions, 
greater protection against arbitrary dismissal, and 
more extensive rights to maternity leave. 

The government’ proposals on social and eco- 
nomic affairs have not met with universal approval, 
especially from the party’s hard-core supporters. 
The trade unions, for example, were disappointed 
with the details of the plans to restructure indus- 
trial relations. They wanted both a higher minimum 
wage and a lower threshold for union recognition. 
Efforts to restrict benefits to single mothers also 
aroused a brief storm of opposition in November 
1997 and led ultimately to the fall of Social Security 
Minister Harriet Harman the next year. Most impor- 
tant, the government's recurring endorsement of 
“labor-market flexibility,” competition, and entre- 
preneurship underlines that the Third Way 1s not 
socialism or even social democracy; and these con- 
stant reminders of the party’s new commitment to 
the market create frequent ripples of discord within 
the party and the trade unions. 

But it is precisely these policy stances that define 
the novelty of New Labor. The government's will- 
ingness to incur internal party criticism seems 
almost consciously designed to make it clear to 
those outside the party that the new Labor Party is 
not the same as the old Labor Party. New Labor, the 
government appears to be saying, will not be guided 
by the wishes of the trade unions; New Labor will 
not be pushed into spending that the country can- 
not afford; and New Labor will neither place fetters 
on capital nor stand in the way of the market. 


NO MORE TAX AND SPEND 

The decision to stand firm on these issues 
reflects a particular reading of Labor's past and of 
what is no longer politically viable. Blair and the 
modernizers around him have clearly accepted the 
idea that Labor's troubles in the 1970s and 1980s 
were largely due to flawed policies and they have 
come to regard past Labor practice as genuinely 
mistaken. They reject especially the style of policy- 
making that has often been labeled corporatism— 
negotiations between organized interests and the 
state about the details of public policy. 

In Britain, of course, these organized interests 
were the unions and industry and the distinguish- 
ing feature of policymaking from the 1940s through 
1979 was the government's presumption that no 
serious initiative could be pursued without the 
agreement of both groups. Thus Labor and the 
Tories sought to create consensus between the two 
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sides; all the major efforts to improve British eco- 
nomic performance—through enhanced produc- 
tivity, wage restraint, and Keynesian demand 
management—were premised on the notion that 
either side could exercise a veto. 

In practice, vetoes could be cast not only by the 
leaders of business or the unions, but by the rank- 
and-file as well It was often argued that the real fail- 
ure of British corporatism resided in the fact that the 
“peak organizations”—the Trades Union Congress 
and the Federation (later Confederation) of British 
Industries—could not effectively impose the terms 
of the compromises on their members. The classic 
case was the unions’ failure to prevent the strikes of 
the “winter of discontent” in 1979, but the past was 
littered with examples of previous failures. The key 
institutional innovation in British politics over the 
entire postwar era was the National Economic 
Development Council, designed to bring together 
the unions and industry in an ongoing process of 
deliberation so that the decisions reached about 
planning and economic policy would be acceptable 
to the interested parties and the state. 

The repeated failure of these consultative mech- 
anisms was a central theme in the rise of Thatch- 
erism. Thatcher broke completely with this style of 
tule and systematically dismantled the institutions 
created to make it work. She was backed in her 
efforts by the business community, which had come 
to regard the need for consensus as a constraint on 
its authority and a guarantee of political deadlock. 

The exasperation of businesspeople was nowhere 
effectively countered; even the advocates of corpo- 
ratism had to concede that it had not worked and 
that, whatever virtues corporatism might have pos- 
sessed in the early postwar era, it was ill-suited to 
the challenges of the late 1970s and early 1980s. 
Tony Blair and his supporters have come to endorse 
that view as well, and for that reason they do not 
want to appear to be falling into the pattern of pol- 
icymaking that characterized their predecessors. 
They will bend every effort to avoid the appearance 
of catering to the unions or to be adopting what are 
typically caricatured as the “tax and spend” policies 
of the past. 


KNOWING WHAT NOT TO DO 

The Labor Party is thus strongly committed to an 
essentially negative goal: it will not be seen as “old 
Labor.” This commitment pervades the thinking of 
Blair and his colleagues and it imparts a unique 
dynamic to the party’s behavior in government. It 
also means that Blair is unlikely to experience any 
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serious challenge to his leadership for some time. A 
telling example occurred in December 1998, when 
Blairs close friend and adviser, Peter Mandelson, 
was forced to resign as secretary of trade and indus- 
try over financial improprieties. Mandelson has long 
been recognized as Blairs alter ego and his role in 
the party has been consistently controversial. He 
was rightly seen as the most aggressive modernizer 
and he lacked the personal style and background 
that might otherwise have endeared him to the 
party's base. His embarrassed resignation was widely 
interpreted as the government first genuine stum- 
ble or, as the January 2, 1999, Economist labeled it, a 
“Christmas catastrophe.” 

Mandelson’s personal demise seemed for a 
moment to create space for the reassertion of old 
Labor. There were reports of an emerging alliance 
between the chancellor of the exchequer, Gordon 
Brown, the deputy prime minister, John Prescott, 
and the leader of the House of Commons, Margaret 
Beckett, and of a new willingness on the part of 


ministers to contemplate an increase in public 
spending. But Blair returned from holiday in Jan- 
uary and immediately and completely reasserted his 
authority. His secret is not his personal charm or 
brilliance, but rather the brute fact that Labor came 
to power as “New Labor”: if the new in its title 
means anything, it means that the policies with 
which old Labor was most closely linked in the 
popular imagination are those from which the party 
will instinctively recoil. 

New Labor is a party determined not to repeat 
the past. This does not dictate the exact direction 
in which future policy will evolve or ensure that it 
will evolve usefully and coherently, but it does 
mean that when Blair and his government deliber- 
ate about what path to follow, there is one path they 
will not take. To some that may seem like a defeat, a 
retreat from principle and from the Labor Party’s 
noble heritage of representing the working people 
of Britain, but knowing what not to do is at least a 
starting point. a 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Ethiopta-Eritrea War 
Feb. 6—Ending an 8-month cease-fire, Ethioman and Entrean 


troops clash m the disputed border region of Badme, with 
heavy casualnes on both sides; each country says that it 1s 
defending itself against attacks by the other, last year a series 
of disputes over trade and economic issues exploded mto a 
battle over control of Badme, Entrea won mdependence from 
Ethiopia in 1993 after 3 decades of civil war. 

Feb. 28-—Ethiopia declares “total victory” over Eritrea; yesterday 
Entrea agreed before the UN Secunty Council to accept a 
peace plan that Ethiopia had already approved. 


International Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda 

Feb. 5—In Arusha, Tanzania, the tnbunal sentences Omar 
Serushago, a former Hutu militia leader, to 15 years m pnson 
for his part in the 1994 Rwandan genocide in which Hutus 
killed hundreds of thousands of Tutsis and moderate Hutus 

Feb. 11—At the request of the tmbunal, Rwanda’ former 
information mmister, Eliezer Niyitegeka, 1s arrested m Narobi, 
Kenya, on charges of participating m the genocide. 


Organization of American States 
Feb 10—American and Mexican human rights groups file a 


complant with the OAS in Washington assertmg that 
restrictive US border pohcies have caused the deaths of 
hundreds of illegal mmigrants attempting remote mountain 
and desert crossings smce 1994, one study found that 1,185 
people died, most from cold, or thirst, while trying 
to cross the southwest US border between 1994 and 1997. 


United Nations 

Feb. 25—Chma vetoes a Secunty Council resohition that would 
have extended by 6 months the mandate for the UN 
peacekeeping force m Macedonia, China ated stability in the 
country, but the veto is widely thought to have come m 
retaliation for Macedonia’ recent diplomatic recognition of 


Tarwan (reportedly ın exchange for a gift of $1 billion); the 
vote was 13 m favor of an extension, with Chma opposed and 


Russia abstamung. 
ALGERIA 


Feb. 3—The Algiers daily El Adl reports that m the last 10 days, 
security forces have killed 40 Muslim fundamentahsts, arrested 


5, and freed 7 ladnapped gris in a sweep of eastern Algeria 
ANGOLA 


Feb. 26—The UN Security Council votes to end the UN 
peacekeeping operation m Angola because of renewed 
fighting, UN Secretary General Kofi Annan said m a report to 
the council last month that the mtensification of fightng since 
December between National Union for the Total Independence 
of Angola guermilas and the government has shown that there 
1s no hope of carrying out the 1994 Lusaka peace agreement 


BELGIUM 
Feb 22—Tens of thousands of farmers from across Europe gather 
m Brussels to protest planned cuts in EU agricultural 
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subsidies; 12 protesters are arrested and 2 pohce officers 
wounded when protesters clash with police. 


CHINA 

Feb 4—A court sentences Wang Ce, a dissident who had been 
lrvmg in Spam smce 1992, to 4 years m pmison for illegally 
entermg Chma last October and allegedly providmg financial 
assistance to another dissident 

The Reuters news agency reports that China transferred 
some 1,000 troops to the northwestern region of Xinjiang last 
month, the transfer is part of a crackdown on 
Muslim Uyghurs that began after nots and several bombings 
Killed 18 people in Xinyang in 1997; hundreds of suspected 
Muslim separansts have been arrested ın the crackdown. 

Feb 6—The New York Times reports that 2 Uyghur separatist 
leaders, Yibulayin Simayi and Abudureymnu Aisha, have been 
executed for allegedly planning riots, bombings, and 
assassinations m 1997 

Feb. 15—The government grants early release to Gao Yu, a 
prominent poliucal journalist who had served all but 9 months 
of a 6-year sentence handed down at a closed tal m 1993 for 
“revealing state secrets ” 

Feb. 26—In Berying, liberal intellectual Peng Ming 1s sentenced 
without tnal to 18 months in a labor camp for attempting to 
establish an mdependent discussion forum 


COLOMBIA 

Feb 1—The government offers a $31,500 reward for nformaton 
leading to the capture of nght-wing paramihtary members who 
are in the murders of 2 human nghts workers. 

Feb 16—The National Liberation Army, Colombias 2d-largest 
leftist guernila group, says it is breaking off peace talks with 
the government, the country’s other major leftist group, the 
Revolutonary Armed Forces of Colombia, suspended talks 
with the government last month. 


CROATIA 

Feb 1—Citing a lack of evidence, a state attorney releases Nada 
Salac, a suspect m an investigation of war crimes committed 
by Croatia's fascist Ustashe regime at the Jasenovac 
concentration camp from 1942 to 1945; Salac, whose husband 
Tan the camp until 1944 and 1s currently awaiting tal himself, 
was extradited from Argenona in November. 


CUBA 

Feb. 17—The Reuters news agency reports that Cuba's National 
Assembly has approved new, harsher penalties for political 
Opposition and violent cnme, mcludmg the death penalty for 
drug trafficking and prison terms of up to 30 years for 
“collaboratmg” with the US 

Feb. France-Presse reports that pohce have arrested 
dozens of political dissidents m the pest few days, apparently 
to prevent them from attending the mal of Marta Beatnz 
Roque and 3 other dissidents accused of sedition after 
cnncizmg the government, the tnal begms tomorrow. 


CYPRUS 
Feb. 1—Two Israeli undercover agents are sentenced to 3 years in 
pnson for approaching an off-hmits mıhtary zone on Cyprus 
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and possessmg banned listening equipment, espionage charges 
against the 2, who were arrested m November, were dropped 


FRANCE 

Feb 16—A court ın Pans sentences Hawa Greou, a Malian 
mmmigrant, to 8 years in prison for the ntual genital mutilation 
of 48 African girls under age 10, 27 parents also recerve 


suspended sentences of 3 to 5 years, France began prosecuting 
the practice of the custom m 1991. 


GERMANY 

Feb 7—In elections today m the central-western state of Hesse, 
the opposition Chnstian Democrats (CDU) take 44% of the 
vote, the governing Social Democrats (SPD) 39%, their jumor 
coalition partners the Greens 7%, and the right-wing Free 
Democrats 5%; nationally, the result means that the governing 
SPD-Greens coalition will lose 1ts majority m the 69-seat upper 
house of parliament, dropping from 38 seats to 33; m Hesse 
the CDU campaigned largely on its opposition to Chancellor 
Gerhard Schröders proposals to make it easier for mmigrants 
to become citizens and allow them to hold dual cinzenshrp 

Feb 17—Israeli guards open fire on Kurdish protesters trying to 
occupy the Israeh consulate m Berlm, killing 3 and woundmg 
16, the protesters apparently targeted the consulate because of 
rumors that Israeh secret agents had played a role in Turkeys 
capture of Kurdish guernilla leader Abdullah Ocalan 2 days ago 
m Nairobi, Kenya 

Feb. 24—The government drops its proposal to offer dual 
nationality to foreigners hving m Germany m an effort to save 
its larger proposal to modernize Germanys 1913 cinzenship 
laws, under which anzenship ıs based on blood lines 

Feb 27—A 4th Kurdish protester shot by Israeh guards m Berin 
10 days ago dies 

Some 1,000 neo-Nazi nghtists march in the eastern town of 

Magdeburg to protest the government’ proposal to ease 
mnmigraton laws 


GREECE 

Feb 18—Prme Minister Costas Simitis dismisses Foreign 
Mumuster Theodoros Pangalos, Interior Minister Alekos 
Papadopoulos, and Public Order Minister Phihppos 
Petsalnikos and replaces them with George Papandreou, Vasso 
Papandreou, and Michahs Chrysohoudhs, respectively, the 
dismissals were prompted by a public outcry over Greece’ role 
(which remains unclear) m the capture 3 days ago of Kurdish 
guernlla leader Abdullah Ocalan by Turkish agents m Nairobi, 
Kenya, where he had been under Greek protection, today 
some 10,000 people demonstrated m Athens m support of 
Ocalan’s guernilas and agamst Greece’ actions 


GUATEMALA 

Feb 25—The mdependent Commission for Historical 
Clarification, a truth commission set up under the 1996 peace 
agreement that ended Guatemalas 36-year war between a 
righnst government and leftst rebels, releases its report after 
an 18-month mvestigation, the report attributes 93% of the 
42,000 documented human nghts violations during the war to 
the government or allied paramulitary groups, and finds that 
the US aided a Guatemalan mıihtary that ıt knew was 
commutnng “acts of genocide” against the Mayan people, the 
commission was not empowered to identify human nghts 


violators, by name. 


GUINEA-BISSAU 
Feb. 1—At least 15 people are kalled and thousands flee the 
capital, Bissau, as fightmg intensifies between government 


forces and rebels attempting to overthrow President João 
Vieira. 


Bernardo 

Feb. 2—Continued fighting between loyalist and rebel forces m 
Bissau leaves 35 people dead and 220 wounded. 

Feb 15—<According to Portuguese state television, Viera and 
rebel leader Bngacier General Ansumane Mane agree to end 
hostilities, disarm, and demobihze troops 


HUNGARY 

Feb. 14—Hundreds of neo-Nazis from across Europe battle ` 
police in Budapest; 8 police officers are wounded and 34 
protesters arrested, the clash reportedly began when neo-Nazis 
attacked police on a routme patrol in a beer hall. 

Feb 26—Hungarlan officials say Slovalaa has admitted 
conducting covert operations under former Prime Minister 
Viadumuir Meciar to try to block Hungary’ bid to jom NATO 
and the EU. 


INDIA 

Feb 1—At least 10,000 Chnsnans rally ın the northeastern state 
of Mizoram to protest attacks on Chnisnans by militant Hindus 
in other parts of the country in recent months. 

Feb 9—Jayanti Ballabh Patnaik resigns as chief minister of 
Onissa state to take “moral responsibility” for a recent wave of 
violence 

Feb 16—Om Prakash Chautala withdraws his Indian National 
Lok Dal partys support from the governing coalition, ciung 
Prime Minister Atal Bihar Vaypayee’s refusal to roll back a hike 
m the prices of subsidized grains and ferthizer, Chautala’s 
party holds 4 seats in parliament 

Feb 19—Islamic mihtants kall 20 Hindu civilians in 3 attacks in 
Jammu and Kashmn, the violence follows a general strike 
called by Mushm opponents of Indian rule in the disputed 
terntory to protest Vaypayee’s scheduled visit to Palastan 


tomorrow 


INDONESIA 

Feb. 10—Officials transfer imprisoned Fast Tumor mdependence 
leader Alexandre “Xanana” Gusmao to house arrest, Gusmao, 
who has spent the last 7 years m prison for leading a separatist 
insurgency, 1s expected to play a part in ongomg UN-brokered 
talks over the status of East Tumor, a former Portuguese colony 
mvaded by Indonesia m 1975 and annexed the next year, as 
many as 200,000 people have died in fighting and military 
repression in the terntory since the invasion. 

Feb. 24—Troops fire on Muslim and Chnstian mobs battling 
each other m the city of Ambon, on Ambon Island; at least 14 
people are killed. 

In the Ist mass protest since December, some 800 students 
rally m Jakarta to call for President B J Habibie’ resignation. 

Feb 25—Thousands of people flee Ambon by boat as fighting 
between Muslims and Chnsnans continues; at least 24 people 
have died m the recent conflict 


IRAQ 

Feb 3—The UN orders its 2 remaming American staff members 
to leave the country after an earlier announcement by the Iraqi 
government that it could not guarantee the safety of 
Americans. 

Feb. 11—For the 2d consecutive day, US fighter jets stnke 
muhtary sites ın the Iraqi northern and southern no-flight 
zones, includmg 7 anuaurcraft batteries, radar stations, and 
communications centers, the offictal Iraqi news agency later 
reports that 2 Iraqı crvihans were killed; Iraq has continued to 
challenge US and Brinsh jets patrolling the no-flight zones 
since the end of US-Bnush stnkes on Iraq in December for 


Iraq’s noncomphance with UN weapons mspections; the zones 
were established by the allies after the 1991 gulf war to protect 
the Kurdish population in the north and Shite Muslims m the 
south . 

Feb 14—The government warns Saudi Arabia and Kuwait that it 
will retaliate if they connnue to allow the US and Britain to use 
military bases in their countries for attacks on Iraq 

Feb. 15—Vice President Taha Yassm Ramadan says that Iraq will 
attack the Incirlik abase m Turkey if US and Bntish jets based 
there continue to patrol the northern no-flight zone 

Feb, 20—Unknown gunmen kall Shute cleric Ayatollah 
Mohammed Sadiq al-Sader and his 2 sons, Sader, who was 
appointed the grand ayatollah in 1992, apparently distanced 
himself from Baghdad 6 months ago by callmg on Shutes to 
attend weekly Friday prayers 

Feb 25—In a 4th consecutive day of strikes, US fighter jets 
attack 2 surface-to-air missile sites just 30 miles outside 
Baghdad m the southern no-fhght zone; no casualties are 
Teported. 


IRELAND 
Feb, 5—A special court sentences 4 Irish Republican Army 
members to prison terms of 11 to 14 years for the killing of an 


Insh police detectrve in a 1996 bank robbery attempt in the 
western town of Adare 


JAPAN 

Feb. 6—Police arrest a business executive on charges that he sold 
telecomparators (a type of measuring device) to China in 
violation of laws banning the export to Communist countries 
of technology that could be used for nuclear weapons 
development. 

Feb. 16—Hisako Ishh, the former fmancial director of the Aum 
Shinrikyo cult, 13 sentenced to 44 months in prison for aiding 
other cult members after their nerve gas attack on the Tokyo 


subway m 1995. 


JORDAN 
Feb 8—Kmg Hussem, ruler of Jordan since 1952, dies of cancer, 
his son, Abdullah, 1s crowned kang. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Feb. 25—South Korea releases former North Korean commando 
Woo Yong Gak after 41 years m solitary confmement, Woo, 1 
of 17 long-term pohncal prisoners recently given amnesty by 
President Kim Dae Jung, was believed to be the world’s 


longest-serving political prisoner 


LEBANON 

Feb 23—in southern Lebanon, militant Islamist Hezbollah 
guerrillas kill 3 Israeli officers and wound 5; Israel retaliates 
with air strikes on Hezbollah bases 

Feb. 28—Israeli warplanes bomb 4 Hezbollah camps m southern 
Lebanon; Lebanese media report that at least 10 Lebanese were 
killed in the attack; earlier today a roadside bomb ın southern 


Lebanon killed 4 Israelis, including a high-rankmg general 


LipyA 

Feb 9—The UN says it will allow Libyans to fly from Libya to 
Saudi Arabia for the annual pilgrmmage to the Islamic holy sites 
Mecca and Medina; international ar travel to and from Libya 
has been banned by the UN since 1992 in an effort to force 
Libya to turn over 2 suspects in the 1988 bombmg of a Pan 
Am jetliner over Lockerbie, Scotland. 
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MALAYSIA 

Feb 10—Judge Augustine Paul rules that news media may not 
publish statements made m court by former Deputy Prime 
Minister Anwar Ibrahim about Prime Minister Mahathir 
Mohamad or Abdul Rahm Noor, who resigned as chief of 
police last month, yesterday the judge forbade Anwar, who 
faces charges of abuse of power, to introduce evidence of a 
political conspiracy agamst him as a defense, Mahathir 
dismissed Anwar m September and then ordered hus arrest on 
the abuse of power charge and charges of sexual misconduct; 
the ouster came after the 2 disagreed on how Malaysia should 
react to the Asian financial crisis. 

Feb 18—The Associated Press reports that Malaysia hes barred 
all government agencies from subscnbing to the International 
Herald Tribune, Far Eastern Economic Review, and Astaweek; the 
government says the publications are overly critical of 
Malaysia. 


MEXICO 

Feb 4—Intenor Secretary Francisco Labasnda Ochoa and 
Mexico’ 3 other top secunty officials announce a “total war 
against drug traffickmg,” saying Mexico will spend $400 
million to $500 millon over 3 years on new military and law 
enforcement equipment while also combating corruption and 
working to improve coordination among various agencies 

Feb, 16—Six policemen currently serving sentences for 
supplying weapons to pro-government gunmen who killed 45 
Inchans in a December 1997 massacre in the southern state of 


Chiapas testify that they were followmg orders from the state 
police chief and the top-ranking state secunty official. 


NIGERIA 

Feb. 28—Results of yesterday’ elecnon show that former military 
ruler General Olusegun Obasanjo, the candidate of the 
People’s Democrauc Party, has won the cy with 62% of 
the vote, his challenger, Olu Falae, of the All People’s Party, 
recerved 38%, Falae unmechately contests the results, saymg 
the election was ngged, the Carter Center and the Natonal 
Democratic Insutute, 2 mternational election-monitonng 
groups, report that there is no evidence that electoral abuses 
would have changed the overall results of the election, 
Obasanjo is scheduled to take office May 29, he is Nigeria's 1st 


elected president m 16 years 


PAKISTAN 

Feb 3—Some 3,000 journalists, lawyers, and politcal and 
human nghts activists gather in Lahore to protest what they 
say are attempts by the government to curtail press freedom by 
intimidanng a newspaper group 

Feb. 17—The 9-yudge Supreme Court rules unanimously that 
special military courts set up by Prime Muster Nawaz Shanf 
m December to stem years of political, sectarian, and ethnic 
violence m Karachi are illegal; the ruling sets aside all 
decisions handed down by the military courts, mcluding 13 
death sentences (2 of which have already been carried out); 
the strife ın Karachi has claimed more than 3,000 lives. 

Feb. 19—More than 1,000 people demonstrate m Lahore to 
protest Indian Pre Minster Atal Bihari Vaypayee’s planned 
visit to Pakistan tomorrow and to demand an end to Indian 
rule m the disputed territory of Kashmir 

Feb. 20—Vajpayee meets with Sharif m Wagha, just over the 
Palastani border from the Indian state of Punjab, Vajpayee, the 
Ist Indian prime mmister to visit Pakistan m 10 years, arrived 
on the inaugural run of a new bus hne over the normally 
closed border 


Feb 21—Shanf and Vaypayee pledge to act immechately to 
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reduce the nsk of nuclear war and seek peace between Incha 
and Pakistan, which became declared nuclear weapon states 
after nuclear tests last May. 


PHILIPPINES 

Feb. 3—The Supreme Court orders a lower court to try Imelda 
Marcos, the widow of former dictator Ferdmand Marcos, on 24 
counts of illegally deposinng money abroad, Marcos has an 
estimated $370 million in Swiss bank accounts. 

Feb. 18—The Maoist New People’s Army says it has kidnapped 
Brigadier General Victor Obulio; the guerrillas reportedly want 
to exchange him for Amado Payot, a rebel on trial for the 
deaths of 19 crvilians 

Feb. 24—The government suspends peace talks with the New 
People’s Army and also suspends mmunuity and security 
guarantees it had extended to 85 leaders of the rebel group. 

A US federal judge ın Los Angeles gtves preliminary 
approval to an agreement by the late dictator Marcos’ family 
to pay $150 milhon to 9,539 Filipinos who suffered abuses 
during his 20-year rule, which ended m 1986 


ROMANIA 

Feb. 16—Miron Cozma, the leader of the country’s coal miners, 
begins a protest march on Bucharest with 2,000 supporters; 

Cozma was sentenced m absentia to 18 years in 

prison for a 1991 protest in which 3 people died 

Feb. 17—Riot police clash with Cozma’ protesting miners in 
Stoenest, 90 miles southwest of Bucharest, leaving 1 miner 
dead and dozens of miners and police officers injured; Cozma 
and 3 deputies are arrested and taken to Bucharest 


RUSSIA 

Feb. 4—The president of the republic of Chechnya, Aslan 
Maskhadov, orders the establishment of Islamic law and an 
Islamic constitution. 

Feb. 17—The Duma ratifies a treaty with Ukraine under which 
Russia abandons its claim to the southern Ukramuan region of 
Crimea: ın return, Russia will be allowed to base its Black Sea 
fleet at the Crimean port of Sevastopol 


SIERRA LEONE 

Feb. 11—The New York Times reports that a UN human nghts 
mission in Sierra Leone hes charged that during the past 
month soldiers belongmg to Ecomog, the Nigenan-led 
peacekeeping force sent by the Economic Community of West 
African States to support the government, have summarily 
executed, raped, and tortured “numerous” suspected rebels; 
Ecomog reinstalled President Ahmed Tejan Kabbah in March 
1998 after he had been ousted by a military junta allied with 
the rebels in May 1997 


SINGAPORE 

Feb 2—The Associated Press news agency reports that Chee 
Soon Juan, leader of the opposinon Singapore Democratic 
Party, has been sentenced to a week in prison for giving a 
public speech in December without a police permt and then 
refusmng to pay a fine. 

Feb. 24—Chee and fellow opposition polincilan Wong Hong Toy 
are sentenced to yal for 12 days for refusing to seek polce 


permission to give political speeches. 


SUDAN 

Feb. 8—The New York Times reports that chemusts have found no 
traces of chemical weapons compounds at the Al Shifa 
pharmaceutical plant in Khartoum, which was destroyed by an 
Amenican cnuse missile attack ın August 1998, the findmgs 
were produced by the chairman of Boston Universitys 


chemistry Professor Thomas D. Tullius, who was 
hired by the owner of the plant, Sahh Idris; the US maintains 
that the plant was producmg chemical weapons 


TURKEY 

Feb 3—Prime Minister Bulent Ecevit orders a natlonwide 
crackdown on Islamust activity. 

Feb. 15—Turkish agents capture Abdullah Ocalan, the leader of 
the separatist guerrilla Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK), in 
Narrobi, Kenya, where he had been sheltered at the Greek 
embassy for 2 weeks; the PKK has waged a 14-year campaign 
for autonomy for Kurds ın southeastern Turkey, more than 
30,000 people have been killed in the conflict; some 12 milhon 
Kurds live in Turkey. 

Feb. 16—About 1,000 Kurds march ın Istanbul to protest 
Ocalan’s arrest; Kurds across Europe and as far away as 
Australia occupied Greek and Kenyan embassies and 
consulates today, took and released a number of hostages, 
clashed with police, and in several cases set themselves on fire; 
hundreds of demonstrators were arrested. 

Feb, 17—Approximately 3,000 Turkish troops cross mto 
northern Iraq to attack what Turkey says are PKK sanctuaries. 

The government refuses Ocalan's legal team, headed by a 
German lawyer based in the Netherlands, entry to Turkey; a 
foreign ministry spokesman later says that no foreign 
observers will be allowed at Ocalan’s trial 

Feb, 18—A military official says the army has killed 5 PKK 
guerrillas in a clash near the eastern town of Tuncel. 

Turkash police raid offices and homes of members of the 


mainly Kurdish People’s Democracy Party m Istanbul and 


eastern provinces, reportedly detaming several hundred 
people; prosecutors maintain that the party is linked to the 
PKK. 


Feb 19—The Los Angeles Times reports and US officials confirm 
that US intelligence and diplomatic efforts over the past 4 
months aided Turkey in its capture of Ocalan, the Turlash 
commandos who captured Ocalan apparently were aided by 
US surveillance of the Greek embassy m Naurobi. 

Security forces reportedly fire on Kurdish protesters in 
Kızıltepe, m southeastern Turkey, lalling 1. 

An independent human nghts group says Turkey has 
arrested more than 1,000 Kurdish demonstrators since 
Ocalan’ arrest. 

Feb. 20—Turkdsh forces bombard PKK camps in northern Iraq 
for a 5th day; Iraq has protested the mcursion and asked the 
UN to intervene; Turlash Prime Minister Ecevit said yesterday 
that Iraq had given Turkey permission to launch the attacks 

Feb. 23—Ocalan 1s formally charged with treason. 

The military says it has killed 14 PKK guernilas m clashes 
in the past 2 days 

Feb 26—Ahmed Zek Okcuoglu, 1 of Ocalan’s 2 Turlash lawyers, 
qurs the case, saying he fears for his life and 1s unable to do 
his job; Okcuoglu accused the government of fmbling to protect 
hm and his colleague, Osman Baydemir, who was arrested 
today on suspicion of havmg ties to the PKK. 


UKRAINE 

Feb 24—An American lawyer for former Prime Mmister Pavlo 
Lazarenko says Lazarenko has requested polincal asylum in 
the US, Lazarenko was detamed February 19 as he tred to 
enter the US; Ukrainian President Leonid Kuchma removed 
Lazarenko in 1997 amid news reports that he had used his 
positon to amass hundreds of milhons of dollars 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Great Britain 

Feb, 23—The New York Times reports that an 8-month 
government mvestigation headed by retired High Court justice 


Su W-Iham Macpherson has found that London's police force 
Is guilty of “pernicious and mstitutonalized racism * 


Northern Ireland 
Feb 16—The new Northern Ireland Assembly votes, 77 to 29, to 


approve an overhaul of the province’ government structures as 


outlmed in the April 1998 peace accord; the changes approved 
today grant mmonty Catholics a greater say m the province’ 
polincal affars, for cooperation between Northern 
Ireland and the Insh Republic on a range of issues, and lay the 
groundwork for a retum of power from the Bntish 
government, which has ruled the province directly smce 1974. 


UNITED STATES 

Feb 12—The Senate acquits President Bill Clmton on 2 articles 
of impeachment, perjury and obstruction of justice, the 
charges stemmed from his demal before a grand yury that he 
had had an affar with a White House intern, Monica 
Lewinsky, and attempted to conceal it; a 2/3 majority was 
required to convict the president on the charges, the perjury 
charge was rejected by a vote of 55 to 45, and obstruction of 
justice by a vote of 50 to 50 

Feb. 22—Citing national security concerns, the Clinton 
administration rejects the sale of a $450 milhon satellite to a 
Chinese business group with close ties to the Chmese 
government; recent mvestigations by the US have found that 
the program of satellite sales to China may have enabled it to 


improve its missile-launching capability 


UZBEKISTAN 

Feb 4—The Foreign Ministry announces that Uzbelastan will 
hot renew its membership m the mutual-defense treaty of the 
Commonwealth of Independent States, the confederation of 
nations that once constituted the Soviet Union; the defense 
pact expires m May. 

Feb 23—President Islam Karimov says 30 people, mostly 
militanc Islamists tramed m Chechnya, Afghanistan, and 
Taflastan, have been detained on charges of organizing 
bombings in Tashkent a week ago that killed 16 people, 
Kanmov says the bombings were attempts to assassinate him. 


VENEZUELA 

Feb, 2—Within hours of taking office, President Hugo Chávez 
issues a decree mandating a referendum on whether to rewrite 
the 1961 consntution; Chavez has said he wants any new 
constitction to overturn the ban on presidential reelection. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Serbia 

Feb. 6—A peace conference on the Serbian province of Kosovo 
opens in Rambouillet, France, the conference, which was 
organized by Britain and France and brings together Serbian 
negotiators and separatist civilian and guerrilla ethnic 
Albanian leaders, ams to end almost a year of 
between the guermllas and Serbian secunty forces that has left 
more than 2,000 people dead and hundreds of thousands 
homeless. 

Feb. 12—Kosovo Liberation Army (KLA) guernilas reportedly 
fire on a Serbian police patrol near Glogovac, 12 miles west of 
Pristina, Kosovo's capital, sparking a clash in which 2 police 
officers are wounded and 1 guerrilla is kalled. 

Feb. 20—A crowd of about 150 Serbs, throwing stones, forces 9 
Organization for Secunty and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) 
monitors to flee the village of Lapastica, m northern Kosovo, 
OSCE has provided some 1,300 unarmed monitors to oversee 
a tenuous cease-fire agreed to m October. 
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Feb. 23—The Kosovo Albanian delegation at Rambounllet agrees 
in prmaple to a settlement under which Kosovo will gain 
autonomy but not full independence for a 3-year mtenm 
period; approximately 28,000 NATO troops would enter the 
province to mamtain peace, the Albamans say they need 2 
weeks to consult with them people before formally signing the 
agreement, a new round of talks is set to begn March 15 at an 
unspecified location in France. 

Serbian army and police forces trade mussile fire with KLA 
rebels for a 2d day ın the northern village of Bukos; the clash 
reportedly began yesterday after the guernilas killed 1 Serb 
civilian and wounded 2 others. 

Feb 28—More than 2,000 people flee heavy fighting in southern 
Kosovo as Yugoslav forces attempt to take control of the area 
around the main road mto Macedoma, most of the fleeing 
villagers are turned back at the Macedonian border by Serbian 
pohce. a 
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PERSPECTIVES 


EASTERN Europe’s CHOICE 
Vladimir Tismaneanu 





THE SOCIALIST DREAM of reconciling 
modernity and community failed. 
Part of the anticommunist rhetoric 
nearly a decade after the collapse of 
communism conceals in effect a 
fear: that the postcommunist polis 
will continue communism’s on- 
slaught on rural, communitarian, 
and traditional values. Hence, the 
immediate successor societies have 
experienced immoderate calls for 
punishment and the rise of 
neopopulist, often anti-Western 
movements of anger. Hungarian 
philosopher G. M. Tamás exagger- 
ates only slightly when he writes 
that “the dissolution of the late 
communist state gave birth to a 
unique—and it now appears all too 
brief—moment of liberty, innova- 
tion, and diversity. Now once again 
we have indoctrination, mind- 
less militancy, anti-Western and 
anti-capitalist xenophobia, and 
revolutionary disregard for the 
law—all brought to us by move- 
ments that shouted themselves 
hoarse calling for human rights just 
a few years ago.” 

Given the presence of these new 
or not so new mythologies and 
their tremendous impact, one won- 
ders whether the past can be over- 
come or whether it is an albatross 
around these societies’ necks that 
will repel any effort to create 
genuinely open societies. 

The liberal project, or the 
Enlightenment agenda associated 
with modernity, is indeed in danger 





Excerpted with permission from 
Vladimir Tismaneanu’ Fantasies of Sal- 
vation. Democracy, Nationalism, and 
Myth ın Post-Communist Europe 
(Princeton, N.J. Princeton University 
Press, 1998). 


in postcommunist societies (and 
not only there). But vibrant forces 
strongly committed to pluralism 
and a free market also exist. What- 
ever one may think of the Russian 
elites in the mid-1990s, they tend 
to be consensual in their espousal 
of a Western-style economic mo- 
del. And this is true for the East 
European elites as well. 

This is a time when these socie- 
ties have to make decisive choices: 
either to embrace the values of indi- 
vidual autonomy, accepting an 
order based on tensions, contradic- 
tions, and risk, or to reject moder- 
nity in the name of collective 
dreams of salvation. The first choice 
is anti-utopian; the latter neo- 
utopian. 

In all the societies exiting from 
communist dictatorship, the need 
for stability and normality endures. 
But the meaning of these terms dif- 
fers from one group to another. As 
unemployment rises and living 
standards plummet, many feel an 
attraction for easy solutions and 
convenient explanations for their 
dismal condition. Although it is 
true.that people have overcome the 
fear of the secret police, they may 
not be protected from the new 
mafias, corruption, and the old 
political barons turned new eco- 
nomic robber barons Liberalism, 
as it takes shape in East-Central 
Europe and the former Soviet 
Union, remains indebted to a cult 
of pragmatic opportunities, tech- 
nocratic effectiveness, and ration- 
ality that many individuals find 
unsatisfactory. 

What bonds will keep the com- 
munity together in the new liberal 
order? The critique of the Western 
values formulated by Aleksandr 


Solzhenitsyn in the 1980s has 
found echoes among many intel- 
lectuals from the region: it is not 
simply capitalism that is challenged 
or denied but also the absence of 
an exhilarating vision that would 
preserve the connection with the 
sacred. The major weakness of 
liberalism is, according to this 
view, its coldness. This search for 
the transcendent—“not by bread 
alone”—is a call that comes from 
the beginnings of civilization and 
voices a need for deep spiritual val- 
ues. Some of these values surface in 
the elusive discourse of myth. 

The return of political myth is 
thus an expression of the crisis of 
modernity. It is more visible in 
societies where the project of 
Enlightenment was derailed or 
simply rejected. Post-Leninist 
regimes, with their extremely per- 
sonalized politics, social dis- 
ruptions, deep anxieties, and de- 
cline of authority, are fertile ground 
for the rise of these mythologies. In 
the East as well as ın the West, 
technology and pragmatic proce- 
dures alone cannot answer deep 
human psychological needs. Myth 
is the glue of society. Its denial can- 
not last forever. Political parties are 
increasingly distrusted and unin- 
spiring, and there exists a pressing 
need for new forms of activism. 
This explains perhaps the growing 
popularity of terms like “civil soci- 
ety,” “grassroots democracy,” and 
“new social movements”: they 
express the wish to recover civic 
dignity, participation, and the pos- 
sibility of a political project that 
reconciles truth with effectiveness 
Whether these terms represent new 
political myths or utopian projects 
no one knows. | 
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Letters to the Editor 
On Pinochet, Northern Ireland, and Current History. 


The Fire in the Great Lakes 
The fierce fighting that has enveloped the Great Lakes 
region promises to get worse before it gets any better. 


Post-Imperial Africa at War 

The conflicts that have torn parts of Africa in the past year 
are fundamentally different than those of the colonial and 

cold war eras. But their implications are no less troubling. 


The Collapse of Peace in Angola 

Five years after the Lusaka accords, UNITA and the 
government are again at war, with all hopes of peace 
dashed. 


Conflict and Crisis in the Greater Horn of Africa 
The Ethiopia-Fritrea war, Sudan's seemingly endless civil 
war, increasing instability in southern Somalia: these are 

only a few of the most immediate crises troubling the world’s 
poorest region. 


Sudan: The Tom Country. 

As north and south Sudan drift further apart, the country’s 
choices become clearer: an inclusive government or a 
secessionist south. 

Nigeria: From Despair to Expectation 

With the abrupt loss of the country’s military dictator and 
the subsequent democratic election of'a new president, 
Nigeria seems poised to reemerge as a leading African nation. 


Mauritius: Rethinking the Miracle 

Democratic, prosperous, and stable, Mauritius has long 

been the envy of Africa. Now harder aie cai y 
questions for the island nation. . 


Japan’s Quest for Influence in Africa 
Despite its current economic troubles, Japan will continue 
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PINOCHET THE SAWIOR? 
To the editor. 


_ The article by Arturo Valenzuela (“Judging the General: 


Pinochet's Past and Chile’s Future,” March 1999) leaves out, I 
believe, an important point 


General Pinochet has been accused of, among other things,- 


killing 3,200 suspected communists and leftists. Here is 
another way to look at that: the alternative was communism. 
Pinochet stopped President Allende and his communists from 
taking total control of Chile. 

Professor R. J. Rummel, who has made a career out of the 
study of mass murder, has coined an tmportant word, demo- 
cide. Democide is the government's killing of unarmed men, 
women, and children. Rummel has calculated rates of demo- 
cide: for the Soviet Union it was 0.42 percent of the population 
per year, for Cambodia's Khmer Rouge commumusts it was 8.16 
percent; for Pinochets Chile it was 0.0013 percent. 

It seems farr to me to assume that if the communist Allende 
had achieved total control of Chile his democide rate would 
have followed the communist pattern. Lets assume it would 
have equaled the Soviet Union's 0.42 percent. Then the com- 
munist government that Pinochet overthrew would have killed 
0.42 percent of 14,300,000 people for 17 years, or 1,021,000 
unarmed men, women, and children. Pinochet's leadership 
lolled 3,200 people and saved the lives of 1,021,000. That 
seems to me to be a net savings of about 1 million human Irves 

Pinochet also voluntarily gave up power and turned Chile 
into a democracy. He allowed a great amount of freedom. The 
government of Chile approves of him and the people of Chile 
approve of him; ctvil rights are flourishmg. Today Chile is pros- 
perous, its gross domestic product per capita per year is among 
the highest in Latin America at $8,400. Argentinas is $8,600; 
Brazil’s is $6,300; for Cuba, the most prosperous Latin Ameri- 
can country before becoming communist, the figure ts $1,480. 

Leftists from America to Europe and around the world want 
to punish the old man because he opposed them and in doing 
so prevented the theft of the Chilean peoples property and their 
lives. 

Carl Charbonnet 
Mountain Brook, Alabama 


NORTHERN IRELAND'S PEACE PROCESS 
To the editor: 

Deaglán de Bréadim's article on the Irish conflict (“North- 
ern Ireland: An End to the Troubles?” April 1999) was well 
done and included points not usually seen in stories like his. 
But it also suffered from the common problem of focusing on 
TRA attacks and ignoring those by loyahsts. 

Like the Afrikaners ın South Africa and sheriffs in the 
southern United States, loyalists in Northern Ireland are fight- 
ing to maintain a system of domination over a group af people. 
They don't realize the fight is in vain, that democracy is com- 
ing and the days of discrimination are gone. De Bréadún is right 
to say they agree to change only when forced to. 

David Trimble of the Ulster Unionist Party wants the Irish 
Republican Army to give up its guns while loyalists still kill 
people like human rights lawyer Rosemary Nelson. The ma did- 
n't harden its line; it’s just following the peace accords. Decom- 


missioning now would show Trimble that if he yells long 





enough he'll get his way, opening the door for more conces- 
sions later. 
eee ee ee ee 


day accord—es written. 
: Allan Bienick 
Midwest Regional Secretary 
Irish Northern Aid Committee 
: Wyandotte, Michigan 
EXGHTY-FIVE YEARS OF CURRENT HISTORY 
To the editor: 


I would like to commend Current History on its 85th 
anniversary (see January 1999 issue). Current History performs 
a valuable service by summarizing policy-relevant events in an 
mformed and relatively objective way In a world of magazines 
and journals filled with a stew of information and opinion, Cur- 
rent History stands out as among the least ideological. 

I am not a historian, but when policy issues come up (on 
some part of-the old Yugoslavia, for example), it is very help- 
ful to have past issues of Current History to refer to for context 
and background. Now and then, Current History slips tnto pol- 
icy advocacy tinged with ideology, but such slips are mercifully 
Tare. 


Keep up the good work. 
Jim Hedegard 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 
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Africas Great Lakes region has become the site of the continents first 
Great War. Centered on Congo, the conflict has drawn in a host of regional powers. 
“Just as there are shifting political alignments within the rebellion, so are the battle lines 
on the ground frequently redrawn, making it virtually impossible to identify a clear line of 
demarcation between the rebels and their enemies or, for that matter, between the rebels 
and their external patrons. All this adds up to a no-win situation, which raises the 
prospect of a protracted war of attrition.” 


The Fire in the Great Lakes 
RENE LEMARCHAND 


two Americans, by Hutu guerrillas in south- 

em Uganda this March returned Western 
attention to the civil wars enveloping the Great 
Lakes region of Central Africa. Insofar as it enters 
the public consciousness, such random violence 
evokes horror and puzzlement: horror in the face 
of the wholesale slaughter of innocent victims, and 
puzzlement about the circumstances that have 
drawn the whole of Central Africa into a morass of 
seemingly endless interlinked conflicts. 

The regional underpinnings of the crisis can be 
traced to the devastating impact of the 1994 
Rwanda genocide on neighboring states, most 
notably Burundi and eastern Zaire. Violence spread 
to these areas with the massive exodus from 
Rwanda of Hutus fleeing the avenging arm of the 
Tutsi Rwandan Patriotic Front (RPF). Since the 
genocide the conflict has taken on a much wider 
dimension. In May 1997 the Zairian government 
fell to forces led by Laurent Kabila, who promptly 
renamed the country the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo and whose government soon posed a 
challenge to the security interests of Rwanda. In the 
summer of 1998, five African armies joined Kabila’s 
Congo Armed Forces (FAC) to fight a rebellion engi- 
neered and sustained by Vice President Paul 
Kagame of Rwanda and President Yoweri Museveni 
of Uganda. Angola, Zimbabwe, Namibia, Chad, and 
Sudan are involved, officially or unofficially, in bol- 
stering Kabila’s fragile army, and in the process are 


T brutal murder of eight tourists, including 


RENÉ LEMARCHAND {s emeritus professor of science at 
the University of Florida. His most recent work is Burundi: 
Ethnic Conflict and Genocide (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1996) 
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themselves experiencing growing political fragility 
at home. But if the fighting on the ground has failed 
to give either party a decisive edge, the costs in 
terms of human suffering are nothing less than 
appalling. 

How can we make sense of this brutality? We 
can begin by questioning some commonsense 
assumptions about the roots of the conflict. 


THE POLITICS OF EXCLUSION 

One of the most persistent shibboleths about the 
roots of the Hutu-Tutsi conflict points to an ances- 
tral clash of civilizations between “the small, thick- 
set, deep-brown Hutu farmers” and the Tutsi 
minority, “the tall, slim, very dark cattle farmers 
whose forefathers conquered the Hutu some four 
centuries ago.” With few exceptions, this memo- 
rable quote from the August 27, 1988, Economist 
has since become conventional journalistic wisdom, 
leaving out of the picture the politics of exclusion 
that lies at the heart of the Hutu-Tutsi problem. 

Exclusion of specific ethnic communities from 
effective political participation—not long-standing 
ethnic hatreds—is the key to understanding both 
the 1959 Rwandan revolution, which led to the 
overthrow of the Tutsi monarchy and the capture of 
power by Hutu politicians, and the invasion of the 
country some 30 years later by the sons of Tutsi 
refugees under the banner of the Rwandan Patriotic 
Front. Just as the Hutu revolution drew its dynamic 
from the oppressiveness of Tutsi hegemony, so the 
RPFS 1990 invasion aimed to end the pattern of eth- 
nic domination institutionalized by the revolution. 
It could also be argued that the 1994 genocide was 
the continuation by other means of the exclusion- 
ary policies of the Hutu republic against the Tutsi 
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minority in and outside Rwanda. What more deci- 
sive way to exclude than to kill? 

Exclusion also stands behind the sequence of 
events that led to the 1972 genocide of Hutus in 
Burundi by the country’s Tutsi minority. The idea 
that the Rwandan genocide is the only example of 
its kind recorded in the region's recent history is 
another myth that needs to be exposed. Twenty-two 
years before the butchery in Rwanda, a slaughter 
took place in Burundi that claimed the lives of at 
least 100,000 Hutus (some say 200,000). Today the 
1972 Burundi genocide has fallen into virtual obliv- 
ion (except among the Hutu masses), yet its signif- 
icance is crucial to understanding subsequent 
events in both Burundi and Rwanda. 

Although the magnitude of the Rwanda holo- 
caust is without precedent—it is estimated to have 
caused the deaths of a million people—the killing 
of tens of thousands of Hutu refugees at the hands 
of the Rwandan Patriotic Army (RPA, the armed 
forces of the RPF government), in eastern 
Congo in 1996 and 1997 can be consid- 


and refugees was largely irrelevant at this point. 
Hence the devastating attacks unleashed against a 
dozen refugee camps in Zaire’s North and South 
Kivu provinces in October and November 1996, fol- 
lowed in 1997 by search and destroy missions 
against fleeing survivors.1 
It remains an open question whether the present 
security needs of Rwanda could not be better met 
through a genuine opening of the political system 
to Hutu elements. Here again exclusion is the cen- 
tral issue. Exclusion leads to insurrection, insur- 
rection to repression, and repression to refugee 
flows to neighboring states, where the refugees 
become the source of renewed confrontation. This 
is all the more likely where “kin rallying” is the 
norm, and where the fears and aspirations of 
refugee diasporas are shared by their ethnic kin in 
countries of asylum. 
This brings us to yet another common misun- 
derstanding: that Rwanda and Burundi are the only 
countries whose ethnic maps reveal the 
existence of Hutus and Tutsis. Kin- 


ered a third genocide (and to this might The Rwandan _yarwands-peaking people (Humas end 
a e Kibeho killings, perpetrat ; . utsis) are ound in eastern Congo, 
inside Rwanda in April 1995, when at revolution carried southern Uganda, and western Tanzania. 
least 5,000 Hutu refugees were killedin ew premonitions As historian David Newbury reminds us, 


cold blood by rra units). Here Rwanda’s 
security concerns were the prime motive. 
Over a million Hutu refugees had poured 
across the border into what was then 
Zaire in July 1994, fleeing the advance of the RPF; 
among them were tens of thousands who had been 
active participants in the genocide. From the 
refugee campsites in eastern Zaire countless cross- 
border raids were launched into Rwanda by rem- 
nants of the all-Hutu Rwandan Armed Forces (FAR) 
and the Hutu militias known as the Interahamwe. 
In view of the indifference of the international 
community, Kagame felt he had no other option 
than to destroy the camps and then turn on those 
refugees who were unable or unwilling to return to 
Rwanda. The distinction between “génocidaires” 








lAfter the destruction of the refugee camps in 1996, ıt was 
reported that 700,000 refugees returned to Rwanda, 
an estimated 300,000 in Zaire. These are the official 
cited by the Rwandan government. Reliable sources 
that, at most, between 400,000 and 300,000 returned to 
Rwanda (no count was taken), leaving approximately half a 
mullion in Zaire, of whom as many as 300,000 must have 
died of starvation and disease. According to estimates made 
by the UN High Commissioner for Refugees, Human Rights 
Watch, and Doctors Without Borders, as many as 200,000 
Hutu refugees may have been killed by RPA troops and 
Kabila’s rebel army. 


of a regional 
tragedy to come. 


the entire Great Lakes region claims 
roughly 12 million people speaking Kin- 
yarwanda, and nearly 20 million if 
Kirundi, a language closely related to 
Kinyarwanda, is included. Although many settled in 
neighboring states during and after the colonial 
period, the Hutu and Tutsi presence in eastern 
Congo reaches back to precolonial times. This is 
clearly the case for the so-called Banyamulenge of 
South Kivu (the predominantly Tutsi “people from 
Mulenge”) and the Hutu and Tutsi communities of 
Rutshuru and Masisi in North Kivu. Census figures 
for 1959—the year before Congos independence— 
report a total of 184,089 Hutus (referred to as “Ban- 
tous Hamites”) and 53,233 Tutsis (“Hamites”) for 
North and South Kivu, thus making the Hutu and 
Tutsi (collectively known as Banyarwanda) the 
third-largest group after the Banande (390,704) and 
the Bashi (382,5720). With the arrival of some 
20,000 Tutsi refugees from Rwanda in the early 
1960s, the potential for conflict was injected into 
this complex mix of populations—not only between 
Hutus and Tutsis but between Hutus and Tutsis 
combined, on the one hand (often lumped together 
under the rubric of Banyarwanda), and those groups 
claiming indigenous roots in Congo (Nyanga, 
Hunde, and Nande, for example) on the other. 


What is often forgotten, or deliberately ignored, 
is that many Hutus and Tutsis also qualify as 
autochthones, since they have lived in eastern 
Congo since precolonial times. This confusion 
between autochthones and the refugees and their 
descendants lies at the heart of the nationality ques- 
tion, one of the most contentious and politically 
explosive issues in the recent history of Congo. 

The nationality problem—on what grounds can 
the Banyarwanda claim citizenship rights? —also 
enters into the land problem, because citizenship 
rights include 
the right to own 
land. In an area 
already claim- 
ing one of the 
highest popula- 
tion densities in 
the continent— 
450 people per 
square kilometer 
—the additional 
pressure caused 
by the arrival at 
different points 
in time of tens 
of thousands 

‘of migrants 
and refugees 
from Rwanda 
opened up a 
Pandora's box of 
problems, 
including bitter 
conflicts over 
customary land 
rights. This is 
not the place for a detailed exploration of this 
immensely complex and explosive issue. Suffice it to 
note that land hunger is a critical aspect of the anti- 
Banyarwanda, and ultimately anti-Tutsi violence that 
has swept across North Kivu since independence. 


RWANDA: THE ROOTS OF REGIONAL INSTABILITY 
The Rwandan revolution carried few premoni- 
tions of a regional tragedy to come. But in retro- 
spect it emerges as the defining moment when an 
anti-Tutsi, anti-monarchical upheaval sowed the 
seeds of wider confrontations. Between 1962, when 
Rwanda became an independent republic under 
Hutu rule, and the 1994 genocide, the entire region 
became engulfed in a bitter Hutu-Tutsi struggle, 
accompanied by periods of massive bloodshed. 
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Each event of political significance in the region 
during those 32 years was related to the Rwandan 
revolution: the fall of two monarchies (Rwanda in 
1962, Burundi in 1966); the assassination of two 
leading Hutu personalities in Burundi (Prime Min- 
ister Pierre Ngendadumwe in 1965, and President 
Melchior Ndadaye in 1993); several military 
takeovers (the 1973 coup in Rwanda and the 1965, 
1976, 1987, and 1996 coups in Burundi); the 1972 
Burundi genocide of Hutus; the rural uprising in 
North Kivu in 1993; the 1990 invasion of Rwanda 

E by the RPF, and 
the 1994 geno- 
cide of Tutsis 
and moderate 
Hutus; and the 
transformation 
of North and 
South Kivu into 
a privileged 
sanctuary for 
Hutu-sponsored 
border raids 
into Rwanda— 
and ultimately, 
into a killing 
ground for 
fleeing Hutu 
refugees. 

The histori- 
cal threads that 
link the exo- 
dus of Tutsi 
populations 
from Rwanda 
in the early 

=A 1960s to the 
reentry of “refugee warriors” some 30 years later are 
reasonably clear. Less well known is the impact of 
the Rwandan revolution on Burundi and eastern 
Congo. In both cases Rwandan refugees played a 
major role in promoting regional instability. 

At independence in 1962, Burundi was virtually 
free of major ethnic tension. The electoral struggle 
revolved around princely factions identified with 
neither Hutus nor Tutsis. Three years later an 
abortive Hutu-instigated coup led to the execution 
of more than a thousand Hutu elites in the central 
province of Muramvya. From then on ethnic vio- 
lence became the central theme of Burundian poli- 
tics, culminating in the 1972 bloodbath. 

Although many Hutu politicians in Burundi 
looked to republican Rwanda as their model, the 
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main vector of conflict was the tens of thousands of 
Tutsi refugees who had streamed into the country 
in the wake of the revolution next door. Nothing 
could have done more to alert Burundi’s Tutsis to 
the Hutu danger than the tales of horror and 
destruction to which their Rwandan counterparts 
bore witness. With Rwanda under Hutu control, 
Burundi became the mirror image of its neighbor to 
the north, with the Tutsis assuming a quasi- 
hegemonic position in the government and the 
army. The 1972 genocide had “cleansed” the coun- 
try of all educated Hutu elites (including secondary 
school and university students), allowing the rise 
of a solidly entrenched Tutsi ethnocracy. 

It is thus easy to see why the assassination of 
Burundi’s Hutu President Ndadaye in 1993 was 
viewed by many Tutsi hard-liners as the quickest 
way to ward off the threat posed to 
their hegemony; what was not antici- 
pated was the outburst of rage that 
seized the Hutu population in the 
face of an event that conjured up 
memories of 1972. After killing thou- 
sands of Tutsi civilians in October 
1993, some 300,000 Hutus fled to 
Rwanda to escape an extremely bru- 
tal repression by the army. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that a great many 
joined hands with the Interahamwe 
during the 1994 genocide, before seeking refuge in 
Congo or Tanzania, or returning to Burundi. 

The predominantly Tutsi refugees from the 1959 
Rwandan revolution also played a major role in 
eastern Congo, but with very different results. Here 
they found no indigenous ethnic constituency com- 
parable to the Tutsi of Burundi. Instead they rallied 
to the short-lived Mulelist insurgency that broke 
out in the east in 1964.2 From this alliance, dictated 
by reasons of expediency, the refugees sought the 
external support that they hoped would enable 
them to recapture power in Rwanda. Under the 
guidance of Joseph Mudandi, a Rwandan Tutsi 
trained in China, hundreds joined with the insur- 
gents, fighting pitched battles alongside the People’s 
Liberation Army (APL) against the Congo National 
Army in South Kivu. While playing a significant 
part in the spread of the rebellion to the south and 
into the northern Katanga (now Shaba) region, the 





2The insurgency’s namesake was Pierre Mulele, althou, 
he had little to do with the eastern rebellion, whose 
was Gaston Soumilalot (and who was aided by Nicolas 
Olenga and Laurent Kabila). 





By yielding to the rising 
anti-Tutsi sentiment in 
Kinshasa, Congo’s new 
king. . turned the 
kingmakers into his 
most bitter enemies. 





Tutsi guerrillas—known derogatorily as inyenzi, or 
“cockroaches” in Kinyarwanda—also launched a 
series of armed raids into Rwanda, resulting in 
vicious reprisals against the resident Tutsi popula- 
tion. 

The parallel with the strategy employed by the 
Interahamwe in 1995 is unmistakable—but so are 
the differences. Not only did their numbers far 
exceed the hundreds of Tutsi refugees actively 
involved in the 1964 rebellion; but as they pro- 
ceeded to consolidate their grip on the refugee pop- 
ulation, they received a substantial quantity of arms 
from Zairian President Mobutu Sese Seko, which 
made their raiding activities all the more threaten- 
ing to Rwanda. Furthermore, in 1995 there was no 
organized rebellion to join, and when one suddenly 
came into being, like a bolt out of the blue in 
November 1996, it was with the deci- 
sive support of the Rwandan army, in 
a move intended to destroy both the 
Interahamwe and former FAR troops 
and their Mobutist ally. 

Refracted through the distorting 
lens of the cold war, the 1964 rebel- 
lion carried ominous implications 
from the standpoint of United States 
interests in Africa, since both the 
Congo rebels and their Tutsi allies 
were seen as the spearhead of com- 
munist penetration into the heart of the continent. 
This explains the covert operations undertaken by 
the cia to crush the rebellion, which was by no 
means the least important factor behind its ultimate 
collapse. In 1996, however, the genocide of Tutsis 
by Hutus was the single frame of reference for dis- 
criminating between good guys and bad guys. No 
longer were the Tutsis perceived as pseudocommu- 
nists seeking to topple a democratic Hutu republic; 
they were the victimized “tribe,” and the Hutu the 
global génocidaires working hand in hand with a 
reviled despot, Mobutu. 

The only thread of continuity between the two 
rebellions is found in the person of Laurent Kabila. 
Before his emergence from obscurity as the man 
anointed by Paul Kagame to lead the Alliance of 
Democratic Forces for the Liberation of the Congo 
(ADFL), Kabila had played an important role in the 
1964 rebellion. He had taken an active part in the 
capture of Albertville (since renamed Kalemie) by 
the APL in June 1964, and was later appointed sec- 
ond vice president of the Supreme Revolutionary 
Council, the directing organ of the rebellion. By 
September 1965 he was in charge of the Kivu- 


Katanga “operational zone.” A Luba from northern 
Katanga, his ethnic origins were seen as a major 
asset in bringing revolutionary fervor among the 
rural masses of the province. If we are to trust Che 
Guevara’ judgment, however, his performance fell 
short of normal revolutionary standards: “I always 
thought,” wrote Che in his diary, “that he did not 
have enough military experience; he was an agita- 
tor who had the stuff of a leader, yet lacked serious- 
ness, aplomb, knowledge, in short this innate talent 
that one senses in Fidel the minute you meet him.” 

His subsequent career path, including his involve- 
ment in kidnapping and smuggling activities, casts an 
even more lurid light on the man who replaced 
Mobutu as king of the Congo.3 At the time of his des- 
ignation as Kagame’s man in Congo, however, Kabila 
had three things going for him: his revolutionary past, 
his political base as head of the small, Afro-Marxist 
People’s Revolutionary Party he founded in northern 
Katanga in 1967, and his fiercely anti-Mobutist sen- 
timents. All three proved a weak foundation on which 
to build a cohesive alliance. 


CASCADING REBELLIONS 

The nemesis visited upon the Rwandan Hutu 
refugee camps in Congo in late 1996 was only the 
opening shot of an externally sponsored insurrec- 
tion that would radically alter the political landscape 
of the region. For the Congolese masses who rallied 
to Kabila’s movement, the overriding goal was the 
overthrow of the Mobutist dictatorship. For Kagame 
the ultimate long-term objective was to make Congo 
safe for Rwanda. This meant not only the overthrow 
of Mobutu but his replacement by a friendly regime. 
And what better candidate for heading such a regime 
than Kabila, whose rise to power had been made 
possible by the intervention of the Rwandan army? 

A crucial guarantee of Kabila’s continuing good 
intentions after his victory in May 1997 was the 
presence of a number of ethnic Tutsis from eastern 
Congo in key positions in the government and the 
army. Another was the creation of a Rwandan zone 
of influence in North and South Kivu, which would 
be under the control of Rwandan troops and Banya- 
mulenge “auxiliaries” trained in Rwanda. ~ 

By then the Banyamulenge had emerged as a 
major element in the power equation between 
Rwanda and Congo. Until then the term Banyamu- 





3In 1975 Kabila kidnapped and held hostage for months 
three American students and one Dutch researcher in east- 
ern Tanzania; not untl their families paid a $160,000 ran- 
som were they set free. 
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lenge had a restricted meaning, referring, as was 
noted, to a small group of ethnic Tutsis in the 
Mulenge area of South Kivu. Once the rebellion was 
under way, the label came to designate all ethnic 
Tutsis in North and South Kivu. Behind this curi- 
ous case of ethnogenesis lies a more fundamental 
reality: the emergence of ethnic Tutsis as a politico- 
military force that had to be reckoned with and, 
even more important, their determination to exer- 
cise their rights as bona fide Congolese citizens. 

Their claims to recognition were not unfounded. 
They had played a critically important role in help- 
ing the Rwandan army destroy the refugee camps, 
and many had fought their way to Kinshasa along- 
side the ADFL. A genuine convergence of interests 
developed between them and their Rwandan allies. 
Just as the Rwandans had needed them to “secure” 
the camps, they in turn needed the Rwandans to 
help them secure their rights as citizens. Identity 
transformation also helped. By substituting “Banya- 
mulenge” for “Tutsi” as an identity marker, their 
aim was to clearly affirm their authentic roots as 
Congolese citizens, rather than their ethnic con- 
nections to Rwanda. 

Nonetheless, for most Congolese the Banyamu- 
lenge could not be perceived as anything other than 
Tutsi. This thinly veiled extension into the Congo 
of what many perceived as a foreign presence had a 
jarring effect on many of the country’s people. 
Kabila’s heavy dependence on Banyamulenge and 
Rwandan elements was certainly a major factor 
behind his rapidly declining popularity in the 
months immediately following his accession to 
power. Another was his sheer ineptitude in han- 
dling the demands of civil society and the opposi- 
tion for democratic reforms. As 1997 drew to a 
close, the choice he faced was difficult: either main- 
tain relations with his Rwandan-Banyamulenge pro- 
tectors, at the cost of suffering a further loss of 
legitimacy, or free himself of their embrace and face 
the consequences. 

By mid-1998 Kabila had made his choice—with 
dire consequences. After the sacking of Army Chief 
of Staff James Kabare, a Rwandan Tutsi, came the 
announcement, on July 27, that all foreign troops 
would have to leave Congo. The next day six 
planeloads of Rwandan and Banyamulenge troops 
flew out of Kinshasa. The three key Banyamulenge 
figures in Kabila’s government—Bizima Karaha, 
minister of foreign affairs; Deogratias Bugera, min- 
ister for presidential affairs and former secretary 
general of the ADFL; and Moise Nyarugabo, Kabila’s 
personal secretary—hastily packed their bags and 
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left. By August 2 a full-scale rebellion was reported 
to be under way in Goma and Bukavu. 

By yielding to the rising anti-Tutsi sentiment in 
Kinshasa, Congo's new king had turned the king- 
makers into his most bitter enemies. The sense of out- 
rage felt by Kagame struck a responsive chord among 
several Congolese opposition figures whose distaste 
for Kabila exceeded their grievances against the 
Rwandans. The crisis thus presented them with a 
unique opportunity to use Rwanda’ support to turn 
the tables on Kabila. On August 16, the Congolese 
Rally for Democracy (CRD) came into existence. 

Superficially, the 1998 rebellion appeared to be a 
replay of the 1996 anti-Mobutist insurrection. In 
both instances the initiative came from Kigali, with 
the enthusiastic support of Uganda; and in both 
cases the insurgents have little in common besides 
their mutual aversion to a shared enemy. 

But on closer inspection the differences appear far 
more significant. The cost in human lives is without 
precedent. Except in Kivu, where violence has been 
fairly constant, the anti-Mobutist rebellion did not 
result in major bloodshed among the Congolese. The 
same cannot be said of the present rebellion. Both 
sides are responsible for unspeakable atrocities. The 
role played by Kabila’s media in encouraging the 
massacre of hundreds—possibly thousands—of eth- 
nic Tutsis in Kinshasa and Lubumbashi in August 
1998 will not soon be forgotten. Nor will the people 
of South Kivu forget the killing of over 1,000 civil- 
ians in Kasika by the Rwandan or Banyamulenge 
troops that same month and the ethnic cleansing at 
Makobola in January 1999 that resulted m the deaths 
of at least 500 people (not 23, as claimed by the crp). 

Furthermore, intense rivalries have surfaced 
among presumptive insurgent leaders and factions, 
and between them and their external sponsors. 
Although the crp remains the official political arm 
of the rebellion, three other movements have 
emerged: the National Union of Nationalist Repub- 
licans in the northwest, consisting of elements of 
Mobutu's Special Presidential Division; the Congo 
Liberation Movement, led by Jean-Pierre Mbemba, 
in the Equateur region; and the Republican Feder- 
alist Forces of Joseph Mutembo, identified with a 
dissident Banyamulenge faction in South Kivu.+ 








*Mutembo'’s Republican Federalist Forces is not the only 
Banyamulenge faction attempting to distance itself from 
Kagame’ RPA; another is Muller Ruhimbaka’s Groupe Mil- 
ıma. Both have gone to great lengths to avoid being iden- 
tified with the RPAS worst abuses. The idea that the 
Banyamulenge are united, socially and politically, is another 
myth that needs to be dispelled. 


Further complicating the situation is the tug-of- 
war within the crp between the so-called “réforma- 
teurs” and the old-guard Mobutists who joined the 
rebellion. The driving force behind the reformist 
tendency—which wants to give a greater voice to 
the different constituent elements of the rebellion— 
is CRD president Ernest Wamba dia Wamba, an 
exiled academic of Bakongo origins and long-time 
opponent of Mobutu. Pitted against the réforma- 
teurs are such well-known Mobutist turncoats as 
CRD Executive Council coordinator Lunda Bululu, 
a former law professor who served as cabinet direc- 
tor and prime minister under Mobutu, and Execu- 
tive Council member Alexis Tambwe, who served 
as managing director of the Customs Office under 
Mobutu. It is unlikely that the reformists’ efforts 
will lead to greater internal cohesion because of the 
depth of personal and ideological differences within 
the newly created 10-person Political Council. 

The critical difference between the 1996 and 
1998 rebellions lies in the balance of military forces 
between the insurgents and the new government. 
In 1996 Mobutu was utterly isolated diplomatically, 
and his army quickly imploded under the com- 
bined blows of Rwandan, Ugandan, and Angolan 
troops sent to assist the fledgling ADFL army. Kabila, 
on the other hand, has not only the Angolans on his 
side, but also the support of 10,000 Zimbabwean 
troops, some 2,000 Namibians, as many Chadians, 
and an unknown number of Sudanese troops. To 
these must be added a significant number of Inter- 
ahamwe and Hutu militias from Burundi who are 
fighting the rebellion from the rear. Against this 
seemingly formidable armada, some 6,000 troops 
from Rwanda and Uganda are assisting the rebel 
army, consisting for the most part of Rwandan- 
trained Banyamulenge units and the Congo Armed 
Forces dissident Tenth Battalion, led by General 
Jean-Pierre Ondekane. As a result of the initial vic- 
tories scored by the rebellion, nearly one-third of 
Congo is now under its control, from much of the 
Equateur province in the north to the Maniema and 
the two Kivus in the east and parts of northern 
Katanga. 

Yet local counterinsurgencies persist in many 
parts of the “liberated” areas, most notably in North 
and South Kivu, where the anti-Rwandan, anti- 
Banyamulenge Mai-Mai guerrillas and Interahamwe 
bands frequently carry out hit-and-run raids. Just 
as there are shifting political alignments within the 
rebellion, so are the battle lines on the ground fre- 
quently redrawn, making it virtually impossible to 
identify a clear line of demarcation between the 


rebels and their enemies or, for that matter, between 
the rebels and their external patrons. 

All this adds up to a no-win situation, which 
raises the prospect of a protracted war of attrition. 
There are, of course, signs of growing pressure for 
a diplomatic solution to the crisis. But is the situa- 
tion ripe for a negotiated settlement? 


WHAT NEXT? 

The record of several aborted peace conferences 
since the outbreak of the rebellion is hardly cause for 
optimism. The main stumbling block has been pro- 
cedurat—whether to include or exclude delegates 
from the rebellion. As long as Kabila refuses to talk 
to the “enemies of the nation” there is little likelihood 
that a breakthrough will occur any time soon. He is 
not, however, the only force fighting the rebellion; the 
backing of his African allies is not unconditional. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the involve- 
ment of these allies in the conflict has exacted an 
exorbitant price at home. The time will come when 
the costs of military intervention will soon exceed 
the benefits. 


e In Angola the all-out offensive unleashed by 
National Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola (UNITA) against the Angolan military has 
dealt a telling blow to the 1994 Lusaka peace 
accords, while making it imperative for Presi- 
dent Eduardo Dos Santos to recall thousands of 
troops previously fighting in Congo. 

e In Zimbabwe the economic and political costs 
of President Robert Mugabe's “adventurism” 
have led to violent anti-war protests in the cap- 
ital; the Zimbabwe Congress of Trade Unions 
has emerged as one of the most vocal critics of 
Mugabe's policies, and its views are widely 
echoed by human rights organizations and 
church groups. 

e In the Republic of the Congo—just as the UNITA 
offensive began in Angola—pro-UnITA militias, 
respectively identified with former President 
Pascal Lissouba and the maverick politician 
Bernard Kolelas, turned against President Denis 
Sassou-Nguesso’ militias, sowing chaos in the 
capital and killing scores of ctvilians. 

The eventual withdrawal of Zimbabwe and 
Angola from Congo's conflict would leave Kabila 
with no other option than to sue for peace; his army 
is evidently no match for the rebel forces. Kabila is 
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fully aware of their possible withdrawal (which 
explains his recent request to Nigeria to send troops 
to Congo); he is also aware of the growing domestic 
pressures for a negotiated solution. 

Some of the more promising domestic peace pro- 
posals have come from the Congo’ civil society, 
most notably the National Council of Nongovern- 
mental Organizations. The key points in all the 
peace proposals include agreement on a cease-fire; 
withdrawal of all foreign armed forces from Congo; 
the intervention of a multilateral peacekeeping force 
under UN auspices; and a return to the resolutions 
and institutional reforms of the 1991 National Con- 
ference, a forum that was to guide Zaire’ transition 
to multiparty democracy. 

It is one thing to work out a tentative agenda for 
a peace conference, and another to bring the parties 
to the negotiating table. High-ranking officials from 
the United States and Great Britain have recently 
sought to achieve the latter. British Foreign Office 
minister Tony Lloyd traveled to Kampala, Uganda, 
in February 1999, and United States Undersecretary 
of State for Political Affairs Thomas Pickering fol- 
lowed suit shortly thereafter, visiting both Kampala 
and Harare, Zimbabwe. Their itineraries under- 
scored the critical role Uganda and Zimbabwe must 
play in any attempt to get peace talks under way. 

That Kabila may soon bow to the pressure of his 
allies is not to be ruled out. What remains unclear is 
whether a peace accord—should one materialize— 
will be heeded by the factions on the ground. For 
both Rwanda and Uganda the war in Congo has 
been the source of enormous profits, not just from 
the illicit export of gold and diamonds, but from 
simple looting of property. This is even more true of 
the guerrilla groups fighting on one side or the 
other: the Interahamwe, the Burundi-based Forces 
for the Defense of Democracy—both solidly Hutu— 
and the Mai-Mai, on Kabila’s side; and the Banya- 
mulenge, and the dissident Congo Armed Forces 
units on the side of the rebellion. 

This mosaic of armed factions is the unknown 
factor in the war; it may become the unanticipated 
spoiler if and when peace negotiations get under 
way. The Liberian scenario is the immediate anal- 


“ogy that comes to mind. Meanwhile, as ethnic 


hatreds take root, and revenge killings continue 
unabated, the more difficult it will be to silence the 
guns and stop the descent into hell. a 
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Post-Imperial Africa at War 
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flict in parts of Africa, dashing hopes that the 
continent might finally achieve political sta- 
bility and economic growth. While some countries 
are undertaking state reconstruction, political lib- 
eralization, and economic development, others are 
sinking into chaos. The major cluster of conflicts 
has arisen in Central Africa, where shock waves 
originating from the 1994 genocide in Rwanda have 
spread to Congo, which has now become the cen- 
ter of the fighting, as well as to Angola, Uganda, 
and the Congo Republic. Even countries that do not 
share borders with Congo, notably Zimbabwe, are 
affected. Other, smaller groups of conflicts have 
developed to the west, centering around Sierra 
Leone, and to the east, centering around Sudan. 
These recent conflicts are fundamentally differ- 
ent from the past wars that have afflicted Africa, and 
they have troubling implications. They are more 
complex, drawing in larger numbers of countries 
from a broader geographic area; United States Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for Africa Susan Rice has 
aptly referred to the fighting centered around 
Congo as Africa's “first world war” because of the 
intricacy of the alliances among the many countries 
involved. Moreover, their resolution will also 
require a substantial modification of the territorial 
and political status quo, since many of the states 
involved have decayed to the point at which they 
are no longer capable of discharging even minimal 
responsibilities and are unlikely ever to develop 
such capability. Congo, Sudan, and Angola are 
among these decaying states. 
Each cluster of conflicts has its own causes and 
its own dynamics. Underlying all of them are com- 


Tt last 12 months have seen increasing con- 
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mon factors that explain why conflict has erupted 
simultaneously in different parts of the continent 
and why most are unlikely to subside soon. Two 
developments in particular deserve attention. One 
is a worldwide phenomenon that could be defined, 
as the end of imperial order—that is, of an order 
imposed on a region by more powerful countries 
outside it. Imperial orders have ended not only in 
Africa but also in the Balkans, Central Asia, and the 
Caucasus, leading to much turmoil. The second is 
the aforementioned disintegration of many African 
states, which is not a new phenomenon but is 
becoming more evident now that it is no longer 
concealed by the stability imposed from the outside. 

Some of the countries engaged in conflict at pres- 
ent, most notably Ethiopia and Eritrea, cannot be 
defined as decaying states. On the contrary, they are 
states that have been rebuilding, and rather suc- 
cessfully. Their continuing border war, which 
started in May 1998, is an unfortunate part of this 
process of state reconstruction. It points to the fact 
that even if some of the decaying states succeed in 
stabilizing and undertaking a process of recon- 
struction, conflict may continue because strong 
states defend their perceived interests vigorously, 


and often aggressively. 


THE END OF IMPERIAL ORDER 

From the 1960s to the early 1990s, the African 
State system was remarkably stable. While many 
countries were troubled domestically, experiencing 
civil strife and repeated military coups, the overall 
structure of independent Africa did not change. 

It is well known that African governments opted 
for stability when they founded the Organization of 
African Unity (oau) in 1963 and adopted two prin- 
ciples to guide their foreign policies: noninterfer- 
ence in each other’ affairs and respect for colonial 
borders. Proud of their newly acquired indepen- 
dence but uncertain of their real strength, African 


governments unanimously disliked the borders 
bequeathed by the colonial powers but also feared 
that challenging them would lead to chaos. Their 
pledge to respect colonial borders was hailed, 
deservedly, as a demonstration of statesmanship. 

But stability was not maintained by African 
goodwill alone. The former colonial powers, espe- 
cially France, had economic and political interests 
they wanted to protect. The United States and the 
Soviet Union, as newcomers to the continent, 
sought to enlarge their spheres of influence. While 
their cold war policies could have had a destabiliz- 
ing effect, in reality neither power cared enough 
about Africa to make a major investment to increase 
its influence. Instead, both played a cautious game 
of counterbalancing each other's efforts, a game that 
in the end helped preserve the status quo. 

African state borders thus remained basically sta- 
ble. Despite the numerous grievances and occa- 
sional skirmishes over the demarcation of 
boundaries, attempts to bring about major modifi- 
cations were rare and invariably failed. Somalia 
tried twice, in 1963 and 1977, to annex the Ogaden 
region of Ethiopia, but in both cases it lost diplo- 
matically as well as militarily, with no African coun- 
try accepting the legitimacy of its quest. The 
secession of the Katanga (now Shaba) region from 
the former Belgian Congo in 1960 was reversed less 
than three years later. The secession of Biafra from 
Nigeria in 1967 was quickly brought under control 
and received minimal support from African states. 
And in Ethiopia, Eritrean nationalists fought the 
central government for over 30 years without 
receiving support or recognition from African coun- 
tries, despite their claim that Eritrean statehood was 
in accordance with oau principles; as a former Ital- 
ian colony, Eritrea said it was entitled to indepen- 
dence within colonial boundaries. 

The stability of the African state system was part 
of a global trend. After the end of World War I, the 
cold war froze the borders of much of the world. 
While the number of independent countries multi- 
plied as a result of decolonization, existing states 
were guaranteed survival, no matter how inept their 
governments or how limited their economic 
resources, because the United States and the Soviet 
Union did not want destabilizing changes. In Cen- 
tral Asia and the Caucasus, order was maintained 
through incorporation in the Soviet Union. In the 
Balkans, order depended on the survival of 
Yugoslavia, a state improbably cobbled from pieces 
of old Balkan puzzles and kept together by Presi- 
dent Josip Broz Tito’ political skills and even more 
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by the interest of the superpowers in maintaining 
the equilibrium of a fragile region. The imperial 
order came to an end abruptly after 1990 in these 
Eurasian regions. In 1991 Yugoslavia broke apart, 
sliding into war. That same year the Soviet Union 
ceased to exist, and many of the successor states 
were themselves threatened by secessionism and 
infighting. Instability, uncertainty, and war replaced 
imperial order. 

In Africa, the first sign of the change came in 
Eritrea, which finally became independent in 1991 
after winning, in alliance with other Ethiopian 
movements, a military victory against the regime of 
Mengistu Haile Mariam. oau members and the rest 
of the international community accepted the 
change they had long opposed. In part, this was 
because Eritrean nationalists and the new Ethiopian 
government had reached an agreement, making 
opposition by outsiders moot. It was also because 
the emergence of this new state was little more than 
a footnote to the massive reconfiguration of entire 
regions and states occurring elsewhere. 

Soon there were other signs that outsiders were 
no longer interested in safeguarding the stability of 
the African state system. When Somalia sank into 
chaos in 1992, the United Nations and the United 
States intervened diplomatically and militarily, not 
only to alleviate a humanitarian crisis but also to 
reestablish the Somali state. By 1994 they had 
decided to leave Somalia to its own devices, a posi- 
tion that continues to the present. In 1994 not even 
the crisis in Rwanda that led to the brutal murder 
of at least 800,000 people could prompt an inter- 
national response to stop the killing, except fora 
brief intervention by the French. In 1996, when 
Rwanda sent troops into Zaire to support the rebel 
movement of Laurent Kabila and above all to stop 
the incursions into Rwanda by armed groups shel- 
tering in the refugee camps, nobody reacted. It was 
abundantly clear that the international community 
was no longer inclined to maintain an imperial 
order in Africa. 


THE CRISIS OF THE AFRICAN STATE 

The second factor fomenting conflict in Africa is 
the weakness of many states. Artificial creations of 
the colonial powers, many African states were weak 
at independence, with poorly developed human 
and physical resources, rudimentary administrative 
systems, and, inevitably, inexperienced leadership. 
But the imperial order guaranteed their survival, no 
matter how powerless some of these states were. In 
the last 30 years, African countries have become a 
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much more diverse group. Some have managed to 
consolidate governments capable of fulfilling at 
least the minimum requirements of statehood: con- 
trol over their territory, maintenance of an admin- 
istrative system, provision of basic public services, 
and establishment of domestic security sufficient to 
allow normal life and economic activity to con- 
tinue. Such states are not necessarily democratic, or 
even well governed, but they are states; Kenya, 
Ghana, Ivory Coast, and Zimbabwe are examples, 
and many more could be added to the list. But other 
countries no longer have even minimal attributes 
of “stateness.” Among them are not only small 
marginal countries such as Somalia or Sierra Leone 
but major ones such as Congo. 

But the imperial order maintained a superficial 
stability, allowing the severity of the decay of many 
states to be ignored. It was well known, for exam- 
ple, that Zaire under President Mobutu Sese Seko 
did not function as a state: the government had no 
reach outside the capital, civil servants and even the 
military were not paid, revenue went to Mobutu 
rather than to the state treasury, and the country’s 
infrastructure had deteriorated to the point that 
linkages among the regions were tenuous. Yet Zaire 
continued to receive United States assistance, 
French and Belgian troops helped put down insur- 
gencies, and the international community in gen- 
eral continued to pretend that there was still a 
Zairian state. 

As the foreign powers that had guaranteed the 
overall stability of the African state system disen- 
gaged, the fiction of stateness could no longer be 
maintained. Failed states were revealed for what 
they were, and conflicts multiplied, both domesti- 
cally, as factions fought over control and resources, 


and internationally, as neighboring countries sought 


to protect themselves and further their interests. 


AFRICAN GEOPOLITICS 

There are three ways in which countries have 
historically established a new order in the aftermath 
of empire. The first is to attempt to reach a balance 
of power through a politics of alliances and mutual 
defense pacts; the second is by building a bureau- 
cratic order based on an agreement to abide by 
common rules and on the existence of multilateral 
organizations to enforce them. Historically, attempts 
at creating a balance of power are the classic 
response to the dissolution of the overarching order 
created by imperial control. Bureaucratic order has 
emerged as the solution of choice only in this cen- 
tury, first with the creation of the League of Nations 


and then with the formation of the United Nations 
and other multilateral organizations. Europe repre- 
sents the most far-reaching example of a conscious 
transition from a centuries-long and ultimately vain 
attempt to create a stable balance of power to an 
order maintained by a web of agreements and 
bureaucratic organizations. 

The third way a new order can be sabiei 
is from the outside, through the imposition of a 
new imperial order. In such a case, the countries of 
the region again become secondary players. 

Looking at Africa, it is possible to see all three 
approaches to creating a new order playing out 
simultaneously. The dominant approach, underly- 
ing the major conflicts, is the politics of the balance 
of power. Unfortunately, attempts to create a bal- 
ance are contributing to clusters of interrelated con- 
flicts rather than establishing a durable peace. 
Parallel to these efforts to create a balance of pow- 
ers are the attempts by African regional and sub- 
regional organizations to encourage negotiated 
solutions. These efforts have not been effective and 
will remain so because of the weakness of the orga- 
nizations involved and the paucity of the means at 
their disposal. Finally, a demand is also developing 
in Africa for the reimposition of order from outside 
through international intervention. It is unlikely 
that this demand will be heeded, however. 
Although African governments want greater inter- 
national involvement, Europe and the United States 
are hesitant to make a commitment. For the fore- 
seeable future, African countries will continue to 
pursue the politics of the balance of power, perpet- 
uating conflict in the process. 


CONGO AND THE BALANCE OF POWER 

The cluster of conflicts that best exemplifies the 
politics of the balance of power is centered around 
Congo. In this cluster Congo, Rwanda, Uganda, 
Angola, and the Congo Republic are the first-tier 
actors, with Zimbabwe, Zambia, Namibia, and the 
Central African Republic in the second tier. It is 
open to discussion when this conflict started—the 
partition of Africa by the colonial powers and their 
policies in the decades of imperial control would be 
a legitimate starting point. More recently, and some- 
what arbitrarily, the conflict can be traced to 1994, 
when a series of relatively unconnected political 
threads started to become entangled into one major 
snarl. 

The first thread was ethnic conflict in Rwanda. 
With ethnicity highly politicized since colonial 
times, the demographic composition of Rwanda— 


14 percent Tutsi and 86 percent Hutu—was a dan- 
gerous mix. Belgium had favored the minority, as 
colonial powers tended to do everywhere. But with 
numbers on their side, Hutus dominated the poli- 
tics of the independent country, after a showdown 
in 1959 sent several hundred thousand Tutsis flee- 
ing across the border into Uganda. Tutsi exiles sup- 
ported Yoweri Museveni (now president of Uganda) 
in his fight for power in the early 1980s, gaining 
both political and military support for their own 
cause. The result was the formation of the Rwan- 
dan Patriotic Front (RPF), which launched its first 
attacks into Rwanda in 1990. With the help of other 
countries in the region, the conflict was halted, and 
a promising agreement to form a government of 
national reconciliation and an integrated national 
army was reached in Arusha in 1993. However, the 
implementation of the agreement was 
opposed by Hutu extremists in the 
military and by the Hutu militia 
known as the Interahamwe. When 





As the foreign powers 
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sought to replace the Mobutu regime with one it 
hoped would be friendlier and more capable of con- 
trolling Zairian territory. So advanced was the dis- 
integration of the Zairian state that a weak guerrilla 
force, supported by Rwanda and Uganda and 
headed by a virtually unknown local warlord, Lau- 
rent Kabila, marched across the country and seized 
power in a few months. 

But President Kabila proved to be an incompe- 
tent leader. He quickly alienated most domestic 
groups and never gained the confidence of the 
international donor community, whose help the 
country badly needed. He also soon lost the support 
of the Ugandan and Rwandan governments, disil- 
lusioned by his lack of political acumen and even 
more by his inability to control the eastern part of 
the renamed Democratic Republic of the Congo. 
With their enemies once again rearm- 
ing in that region, Rwanda and 
Uganda abandoned Kabila in 1998 
and threw their support behind a new 
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after several months of horror, an esti- 
mated 800,000 people were dead, the 
RPF was in power in Kigali, and 2 million people, 
including both refugees from the massacre and its 
perpetrators, were living in camps in eastern Zaire. 

There the thread of ethnic conflict in Rwanda 
became entangled with that of the domestic politics 
of Zaire in the waning days of the Mobutu regime. 
Zaire was in reality a country without a govern- 
ment. In Kinshasa, an ailing Mobutu still manipu- 
lated allies and foes to prevent the formation of 
another government, but he had little or no control 
over the rest of the country and little hope of 
reestablishing it. 

For Rwanda and also for Uganda, the weakness 
of the Zairian state posed a problem. Opponents of 
the Ugandan government operated from eastern 
Zaire with the support of Sudan. In the refugee 
camps, members of the Rwandan army and the 
Interahamwe militia were reorganizing and rearm- 
ing. In an attempt to protect itself from raids by 
Hutu extremists rearming in the camps, the new 
Rwandan government, with the help of Uganda, 
chose a radical solution: it destroyed the camps 
from which the attacks were being mounted, and it 





dominated by the Popular Movement 
for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) 
and rebels of the National Union for the Total Inde- 
pendence of Angola (UNITA). The second-oldest con- 
flict in Africa after the Sudanese civil war, the rivalry 
between UNITA and the government dated to the 
1960s, when both were fighting the Portuguese gov- 
ernment for the independence of Angola. The first 
round was won by the MPLA, which assumed power 
when Angola became independent in 1975. But 
UNITA did not accept this victory, and with the sup- 
port of South Africa and the United States went to 
war against the MPLA, which in turn received the 
backing of the Soviet Union and Cuba. The conflict 
in Angola thus turned into a proxy war between the 
superpowers. 

This phase came to an end in late 1988, when an 
agreement provided for the withdrawal of the 
Cubans and South Africans. With this settlement, 
the United States and the Soviet Union became 
mediators of the continuing rivalry between the 
MPLA and UNITA. A peace agreement was signed by 
the two groups in 1991, but it did not hold. After 
losing elections in 1992, UNITA returned to war. A 
new agreement negotiated in 1994 was never imple- 
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mented completely. As a result, in 1998 Angola 
headed again for war at the same time as the new 
conflict in Congo flared. 

To wage war anew, UNITA needed channels 
through which to import weapons and fuel into the 
country; the financing was provided by the smug- 
gling of diamonds. Under Mobutu, Zaire had been a 
source of support for UNITA, and as a result UNITA 
had supported Mobutu against Kabila, while the 
MPLA government had backed the insurgency; both, 
however, had been minor players in that fight. In 
1998, Angola continued to back Kabila, hoping that 
he would stay in control and repay Angola by 
blocking supplies going to UNTTA. Inevitably, UNTTA 
supported the rebel RCD. 

The Congolese conflict picked up many other, 
though lesser, threads as well. One was domestic. 
Mobutu’s generals in charge of his elite corps had 
not put up much resistance against Kabila, choos- 
ing exile in South Africa instead. When the RCD 
started its war against Kabila in 1998, some of the 
generals decided to open their own front in the 
- northwest of the country, the region from which 
Mobutu and his closest supporters hailed. This 
intervention is likely to be significant, because the 
generals not only have some support in the region 
but are also involved in the international arms 
trade. 

Other foreign components were added to the 
growing imbroglio. Zimbabwe, whose president, 
Robert Mugabe, has mining interests in Congo, sent 
planes and troops to Kabila’s defense, probably with 
the financial support of Libya. The Congo Repub- 
lic, whose government is supported by Angola and 
had ties to Kabila, nevertheless allowed—or was 
incapable of preventing—Mobutu’ former generals 
from using its territory to launch attacks. Zambia, 
which initially tried to stay out of the conflict and 
play the role of the peacemaker, lost much of its 
neutrality when Angola, angered by the Zambian 
refusal to allow it to use Zambian territory to fight 
UNITA, allegedly carried out a series of bombings in 
Lusaka as a warning to the government. To avoid 
strife with Angola, Zambia in turn discontinued 
supplying fuel to southern Congo, hoping that this 
would convince Kabila to curb UNITA activities 
based in his country. 

There are more pieces to this puzzle, but it 
should be clear that in the attempt to further their 
interests and protect themselves against enemies, 
governments and opposition movements have not 
attained a new balance of power. Instead, they have 
created a web of alliances that pulls more and more 


players into the conflict, making peace and stabil- 
ity increasingly elusive goals. 


UNITED WE STAND? 

As conflict has spread, so have attempts by 
regional organizations like the oau and subregional 
organizations such as the Economic Community of 
West African States (Ecowas) or the Southern Africa 
Development Community (saDc) to establish a 


` bureaucratic order based on adherence to common 


rules and principles enforced by multilateral orga- 
nizations. These efforts have been unsuccessful 
because of problems with the principles to which 
these organizations adhere, because of inadequate 
resources, and because of the role played by the 
very governments that fuel the conflicts. None of 
these conditions is likely to change soon. 

The principles guiding the oau and the sub- 
regional groupings have not changed. The oau 
expects African countries to respect colonial bor- 
ders and refrain from interfering in each other's 
affairs. This is unrealistic. Interference is the rule 
rather the exception in entire regions of the conti- 
nent. Respect for borders means little when the 
state no longer exists: the borders of Somalia are 
intact, but they enclose a vacuum. Thus African 
organizations adhere to principles that fail to 
address the situations from which the worst con- 
flicts stem. 


Additionally, African regional organizations, - 


funded and staffed by African countries with seri- 
ous economic problems, are inevitably poor in 
resources. Yet the problems to be addressed are 
increasingly complex. Consider the tangle of issues 
involving Congo. Restoring stability would require, 
first, reaching an agreement among the major 
domestic and foreign parties. Second, it would 
require, minimally, bringing under control the 
armed factions that roam the Congo: Kabila’s rag- 
tag army, the RCD and the obscure local movements 
and warlords with which it has formed alliances, 
Mobutu's generals, the remnants of the old Rwan- 
dan army and the Interahamwe militia, and, 
increasingly, assorted mercenaries. It would require 
rebuilding the state in Congo—a country that has 
not had an effective government for decades, where 
administrative institutions and the physical infra- 
structure have deteriorated, and where there is no 
longer even a common currency. It would require 
the removal of other countries and political forces 
from the conflict, which is unlikely to happen 
unless the problems that encouraged intervention 
in the first place are settled: the conflict between 
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UNITA and the government in Angola; the conflict 
between Hutus and Tutsis; and the Congo Repub- 
lic’s infighting. The disparity between the magni- 
tude of the task and the capacity of African 
organizations is enormous. 

Finally, there is the issue of the regional and sub- 
regional organizations’ lack of independence. The 
same governments that control these organizations 
are involved in the fighting, presiding over decay- 
ing states, and violating the major principles to 
which the organizations are devoted. The problem 
becomes more acute as some of the largest and most 
important countries sink deeper into conflict. 
Congo, Sudan, and Ethiopia are all at war. Nigeria, 
which through ECOMOG (the Ecowas Monitoring 
Group) became the peacekeeper in Liberia and 
Sierra Leone, did so while under the worst military 
governments in its history. The pool of influential 
African countries that are not part of any conflict is 
shrinking, weakening all African organizations. 
Thus, establishing an effective African bureaucratic 
. order—the most desirable solution to the present 
conflicts—remains a distant goal. 


A NEW IMPERIALISM? 

The escalation of conflict, coupled with the evi- 
dent incapacity of regional organizations to cope 
with the magnitude of the problem, has led to 
renewed demands among African governments for 
greater external intervention. Such interest is not 
expressed without ambivalence, but it is becoming 
more pronounced, leading to a curious reversal of 
roles. African governments that in the past con- 
demned foreign intervention in Africa as motivated 
by neocolonialism and neo-imperialism are now 
pleading for greater United States and UN involve- 
ment in controlling conflict. Outsiders, however, are 
reluctant to be cast in the role of imposing order. 

The ambivalence of African governments about 
external intervention remains great, however. It is 
revealed, for example, by the hesitant reaction of 
many countries to the United States African Crisis 
Response Initiative, a program to train African 
troops to participate in peacekeeping operations in 
Africa. While training has taken place in a number 
of African countries, others whose participation 
would be central to the success of the initiative, 
such as South Africa, refuse to participate. And 
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there is no agreement on when, by whose decision, 
and under whose command the troops that have 
received training would be deployed. 

For its part, the international community is 
unlikely to make a major commitment to reestab- 
lishing order in Africa. The United States and 
Europe have no vital interests in Africa. African 
conflicts compete for attention with those else- 
where, particularly in the Balkans. And intervention 
always creates resentment: the experience of the 
United States in Somalia shows that it is easy for the 
intervenor to be hailed as a savior one day and 
denounced as an enemy the next. The failure of ear- 
lier intervention is also a deterrent: after a decade 
of efforts in Angola, the desire of the international 
community to remain involved has dissipated and 
the UN has withdrawn its peacekeeping force. 
Finally, as more countries disintegrate—perhaps 
beyond restoration—the role of the international 
community becomes problematic: should it labor 
to prop up failed states, or should it contribute to a 
new partition of Africa? 


POST-IMPERIAL FLUX 

Attempting to establish a balance of power fuels 
rather than diminishes conflict; an African bureau- 
cratic order is not likely any time soon; and the inter- 
national community is reluctant to impose a new 
order on Africa and may not have the capacity to do 
so in any case. Conflict will not end soon in Africa. 

Increasingly, the settlement of conflicts cannot 
be separated from the task of consolidating African 
states, new or old. Conflict festers in the vacuum of 
power that exists where governments are only nom- 
inally in control. Unfortunately, state consolidation 
can itself lead to conflict, as is happening in 
Ethiopia and Eritrea. Such are the dilemmas Africa 
faces in this post-imperial phase. 

Dismal as the situation is in the countries most 
affected by disintegration and conflict, it is impor- 
tant to remember that there are also countries in 
Africa where the state is holding its own and eco- 
nomic and political conditions are improving. Con- 
flict is not bound to spread through Africa like a 
virulent infectious disease; some countries will con- 
tinue to move ahead politically and economically. 
But others will become more deeply mired in con- 
flict, and may not survive. | 
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The Collapse of Peace in Angola 


CARRIE MANNING 


argaret Anstee, head of the first United 
Nations peacekeeping mission in Angola, 
dubbed Angola an “orphan of the Cold 
War.” It was a particularly apt turn of phrase. The 
cold war had fanned the flames of civil war in Angola 
with material, fmancial, and moral support; its pass- 
ing left the country’s two belligerents to their own 
devices. But for Angola, the cold wars end lacked the 
salutary effect it had on other orphaned conflicts 
throughout the world. Although a brief nod was 
made to the post—cold war wave of “democratiza- 
tion” then sweeping the continent when multiparty 
elections were held in September 1992, the country’s 
seemingly reconciled government and opposition 
plunged back into civil war within a few weeks. 
While the fighting slowed long enough for both 
sides to catch their breath and enjoy the material 
benefits of a spotty, internationally enforced peace 
from 1994 to 1998, Angola is now in the throes of 
full-scale civil war, with an estimated 600,000 inter- 
nally displaced people and tens of thousands more 
fleeing to neighboring Congo. Forced to acknowl- 
edge the total collapse of the peace process it helped 
engineer, the UN formally closed its observer mission 
on March 20, ending a five-year, $1.5 billion effort. 
What explains Angola’s steadfast resistance to the 
largely peaceful, if still incomplete, transitions to 
competitive political systems enjoyed by many of its 
fellow cold war orphans? One answer is perhaps the 
most obvious: an embarrassment of riches divided 
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between both parties to the conflict. Angola’s dual 
endowment of natural resources—diamonds for the 
rebel forces of UNTTA (the Portuguese acronym for the 
National Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola) and oil for the government—has given both 
sides greater freedom from international pressures to 
end the war. Diamonds and oil, translated into mili- 
tary purchasing power, have prevented the two sides 
from reaching a decisive military stalemate; and they 
have, of course, raised the stakes of both war and 
peace, not only for the government and unte, but for 
an assortment of international actors as well 

Natural resources alone, however, do not 
account for Angola’s misery. Any explanation of the 
country’s apparent immunity to peace must begin 
by looking at a wider range of domestic and inter- 
national political and economic factors that are 
woven together in complex ways. Any explanation 
must also see the return to war in Angola as part of 
a cycle of turmoil in the region, a cycle Angola's 
long history of civil strife helped to fuel. 


AN AMBIVALENT PEACE 

Since 1990, Angola has made the transition from 
war to peace and back again twice. In September 
1992, Angola held its first multiparty general elec- 
tions, the culmination of a process begun with the 
signing of a peace accord by the government and 
UNITA in May 1991. These elections were meant to 
do what 17 years of postindependence civil war had 
not: pick a winner and let the winner govern. 
Unfortunately, these were terms not all political 
players were willing to accept. The presidential race 
between incumbent José Eduardo dos Santos of the 
governing Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA) and UNTTA leader Jonas Savimbi was 
close, with dos Santos winning just over 49 percent 
of the vote and Savimbi 40 percent. Savimbi refused 


to accept the results, and fighting resumed within 
days of the vote. For the first time ever there was 
fighting in Luanda, the capital, and by the end of 
the year UNITA controlled major cities and, by some 
estimates, most of the country’s territory.. The gov- 
ernment countered with a major offensive that 
evicted UNITA from almost all the major cities it held 
by the end of January 1993. But in March 1993 the 
power balance shifted again, with UNITA controlling 
Mbanza Congo, the capital of northern Zaire 
province, much of Uige province, also in the north, 
and strategic cities in the center and south, includ- 
ing the hotly contested provincial capital of 
Huambo. 

Although diplomatic initiatives sought to limit 
the carnage, fighting continued until September 
1993 when uNITA, hoping to maintain the advan- 
tages it had gained on the battlefield and also to 
rehabilitate 1ts political image, called a unilateral 
cease-fire. The government had invested signifi- 
cantly in rebuilding its military capacity in order to 
roll back unrta’s territorial gains and did not want 
to negotiate from a position of military weakness. 
But UNITA’s unilateral cease-fire and the beginning 
of improved relations between the United States 
and the Angolan government put pressure on the 
government to reciprocate. In October peace nego- 
tations began in Lusaka, Zambia; both sides 
appeared far more interested in the short-term gains 
to be had from the negotiations than in peace itself. 

Lusaka set the mood for what was to come. First, 
it established a precedent of mistrust and demon- 
strated the zero-sum outlook of both sides toward 
the peace process. While untra had hoped to use 
the peace talks to translate its military gains into 
political control, the government used the time dur- 
ing the talks to reverse UNITA’ military advantage on 
the ground, retaking, with the exception of Mbanza 
Congo, all the provincial capitals untra had seized. 

Thus, although the relationship between the gov- 
ernment and UNITA at the signing of the Lusaka Pro- 
tocol in November 1994 was not quite that of victor 
and vanquished, it was far from one of parity, mili- 
tary stalemate, or mutual exhaustion. It was, as one 
provincial government official put it in 1997, as if 
a soccer game had been rained out with 10 minutes 
left, and both teams were still waiting for the rain 
to stop. 

The Lusaka Protocol also provided the first of 
many opportunities for UNTTA chief Savimbi to 
demonstrate his ambivalence toward the peace. In 
what would become a pattern, Savimbi sent one of 
his deputies to sign the agreement instead of appear- 
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ing himself and thereby making a personal com- 
mitment to the process. 

The ambivalence of unit and the government 
toward the peace process, and their apparent lack 
of commitment to the idea of peace, do not, of 
course, make Angola unique, even among countries 
whose peace settlements have been sustained. But 
seen in the light of recent developments, the cir- 
cumstances under which the Lusaka Protocol was 
signed seem to have been full of portent. 


UNITY IN NAME ONLY 

The ambivalence seen at Lusaka continued 
throughout the implementation period. The gov- 
ernment had little confidence in UNITA’s commit- 
ment to the process and often seemed anxious to 
forge ahead as briskly as possible to find and test 
the limits of UNTTA’s resolve. While it is natural for a 
peace process to be a time of mutual testing of lim- 
its, in Angola it occurred without constructive 
results. Instead of gaining confidence in the process 
and in one another over time, each side seemed 
instead to retreat further into finger-pointing and 
recrimination. Despite several periods in which sig- 
nificant progress was made, mutual mistrust deep- 
ened rather than diminished with each important 
step taken in the process. 

UNITA, for its part, did little to inspire government 
confidence. The demobilization and disarmament 
of UNTA that the Lusaka Protocol called for turned 
up few credible unrta soldiers or weapons. Indeed, 
it was widely believed that only a small percentage 
of those appearing in UNITA demobilization areas 
were actually UNITA soldiers. Some observers argue 
that the demobilization process allowed UNITA to 
strengthen its military personnel by rounding up 
new recruits and feeding, housing, and training 
them at UN expense. At the end of the demobiliza- 
tion process, UNITA had handed over no major 
artillery equipment, and only about half the ammu- 
nition and weaponry surrendered was judged by the 
UN to be in serviceable condition. 

Progress on political aspects of the peace agree- 
ment fared little better. The swearing-in of the 
cabinet-level members of the Government of 
National Unity and Reconciliation (GuRN) on April 
11, 1997, accompanied by the re-seating of the 70 
UNITA deputies elected to parliament in 1992, 
marked a sea change in the nature of the peace pro- 
cess, at least from the government's point of view. 
Again, as with the signing of the Lusaka Protocol, 
Savimbi declined to take part. Citing security con- 
cerns, he instead sent UNITAS vice president, General 
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Antonio Dembo. Savimbi’s absence only reinforced 
the sense that he was not entirely committed to the 
political settlement brokered ın Lusaka. 

The government hoped to use the GURN to justify 
military pressure on Savimbi. The official integra- 
tion of UNITA into state structures, the government 
argued, meant that UNITAS days as a rebel movement 
were over. The government announced that armed 
UNITA members still at large could be legitimately 
regarded as bandits, outlaws against whom “appro- 
priate measures” would be taken. What the govern- 
ment wanted, in the absence of Savimbi'’s voluntary 
arrival in Luanda to take his place as leader of the 
political opposition, was to be able to carry out the 
remaining provisions of the Lusaka Protocol with a 
defanged, Luanda-based UNTTA partner while mov- 
ing to neutralize UNITA militarily. From the govern- 
ment’ point of view, UNITA had demonstrated that it 
would not demilitarize voluntarily, so its military 
defeat would have to occur in the course 
of carrying out the protocol 

The success of this strategy depended 
on its acceptance by the international com- 
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refused, and Mbanza Congo, the site of important 
oil installations, was agreed on as a compromise. 
The installation of new officials went fairly smoothly, 
but ran aground a few weeks later in Quibala, in the 
western province of Kwanza Sul. There, less than a 
month after the territorial integration process began, 
it was halted after a joint delegation of government, 
UNITA, and UN officials was attacked; many believed 
that the attack was orchestrated by untra, perhaps to 
warn the movement’ Luanda-based officials against 
moving ahead too quickly. 

Following the Quibala incident, the extension of | 
state administration was effectively paralyzed for 
several months. Its resumption in late 1997 was 
short-lived and marked by violence. Eventually the 
extension of state administration would become the 
issue that put Savimbi’ resolve to the ultimate test. 
In order to hand over all the areas under UNITA’ 
control, Savimbi had to relocate to Luanda and 
make the transition from leader of an 
armed opposition movement to leader of 
the loyal political opposition. This he was 


not prepared to do. 


munity, and that in turn required UNTTA to fasat last ‘But long before that, territorial inte- 
play the role of spoiler. Savimbi proved succeeded in gration as a proxy battlefield was eclipsed 
only too happy to play the part, and even- alienating the by the availability of a real-life battle in 
tually even his closest former allies laid United States. neighboring Zaire, followed closely by 


official blame for the failure of the peace 
process at his feet. In the meantime, the 
process of extending state administration could serve 
as a testing ground for the governments strategy. 


A CAT AND MOUSE PEACE 

Although the Lusaka Protocol called for the 
gradual incorporation of unrTA-administered areas 
into a unified state administration, the government 
soon made clear that it would set the tone for this 
process. The government’ impatience on territorial 
integration was more than just an attempt to assert 
its authority: it had security and financial motiva- 
tions as well. As long as untra delayed the normal- 
ization of state administration throughout Angola, 
it would continue to control vast areas where its 
activities could not be effectively monitored. It 
would also retain relatively unfettered access to dia- 
monds, guaranteeing its ability to maintain its mil- 
itary capability. UNTTA thus had no incentive to move 
on territorial integration until it had abandoned all 
reservations about the peace process. 

The government, in keeping with its desire to 
push the limits of the protocol and quickly reestab- 
lish control over the country, first wanted to extend 
state administration to UNITAS heartland areas. UNITA 





one in Congo Republic. These regional 
conflicts were to change the calculations 
of both the government and UNITA, with lasting 
implications for peace in Angola and the region. 


REGIONAL ENTANGLEMENTS 

During the second half of 1997, government and 
UNITA forces fought on opposing sides of the wars 
that had broken out in Zaire and the Congo Repub- 
lic. The Angolan government saw the fighting as 
battles joined to defeat longtime allies and sup- 
porters of Jonas Savimbi. Victory over Presidents 
Mobutu Sese Seko in Zaire and Denis Sassou- 
Nguesso in Congo Republic would be another nail 
in UNITAS coffin. These conflicts also provided cover 
for “cleanup” operations against UNITA closer to 
home. In the name of securing its borders against 
incursions by Rwandan Hutu militia members (who 
were said to have integrated with UNITA’s troops), 
Angolan government forces undertook a number of 
military offensives in the diamond regions in the 
north and northwest of the country, routing UNTTA 
from many of its diamond-mining areas. 

Many observers believed that the fall of Mobutu 
would be the undoing of untra. But continued insta- 
bility in what is now Congo has prevented such a 


neat result. A year after rebel leader Laurent Kabila’s 
triumphant arrival in Kinshasa, Kabila himself was 
on the run, and the Angolan government was again 
obliged to send troops to his rescue. Kabila has 
proved unable to control much of what goes on 
within the borders of his country. And despite uN 
sanctions against the export of Angolan diamonds 
not certified by the government, UNITA continues to 
sell diamonds freely through Zambia and Congo. 

UNITA also continued to acquire arms and mili- 
tary personnel and to conduct military training fol- 
lowing the defeat of its erstwhile patron. In addition 
to the Rwandan Hutus, UNTI is said to have several 
thousand mercenaries from the losing sides in Zaire 
and Congo Republic. Re-supply flights to UNITA 
areas have continued unabated in the wake of uN 
sanctions banning them. As fighting has intensified, 
UNITA has acquired heavy armaments, reportedly 
including Ukrainian tanks complete with Ukrainian 
technicians. 

By early this year both the government and UNITA 
had apparently grown weary of the fiction of observ- 
ing the Lusaka Protocol and the accompanying 
tedium of justifying their actions to the interna- 
tional community. The message from the Angolan 
parliament was singularly blunt. On January 27, 
1999, it issued a resolution expressing its “profound 
indignation and revulsion” with the international 
community’ role in the peace process. It also urged 
the withdrawal of the United Nations Observer Mis- 
sion in Angola, a proposal with which President dos 
Santos agreed. Although unrta has urged the un to 
remain in Angola, its actions may speak louder than 
its words. In January, after two UN planes carrying 
relief personnel and supplies crashed in UNITA- 
controlled territory, UNITA refused to allow the UN to 
investigate for weeks afterward. When a UN team 
was finally escorted by UNTTA to one of the crash 
sites, it found bullet holes in the plane's tail section 
and determined that the plane’ flight data and cock- 
pit voice recorders had been removed. 


UNITA’S HOLLOW CORE? 

Speculation about the existence and possible sig- 
nificance of splits within UNITA has been rife since 
the resumption of war in 1992. Conventional wis- 
dom holds that unrta is much like an onion whose 
core is Jonas Savimbi. From this perspective, suc- 
cessive waves of UNITA representatives sent to 
Luanda since 1991 may have succumbed to the 
desire for peaceful change and compromise, fallen 
victim to the governments charms, or simply 
decided to cut ties with UNTTA, but they can always 
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be replaced by fresh stalwarts from Bailundo. 
According to this logic, those sent to Luanda do not 
hold sway over the hard-line military wing of UNTIA, 
and even if they did, their service in the nation’s 
capital compromises them. Thus the declarations of 
the “Luanda leadership” of UNITA, who serve as the 
official interlocutors of the Angolan government 
and the international community, are of no conse- 
quence to the “real” UNITA directed by Savimbi in the 
bush; they are merely one more layer of the onion. 

At the end of 1998, two b UNITA factions 
emerged. One, dubbed the “Platform for Under- 
standing,” is headed by Abel Chivukuvuku, the 
leader of untras parliamentary delegation and a 
longtime party liaison to the international commu- 
nity. Chivukuvuku is said to enjoy the loyalty of 
most of UNITAS 70 members of parliament. The 
larger and more significant group, however, 1s 
UNITA-Renovada (the “renewed” UNITA), headed by 
Eugenio Manuvakola, a former UNTITA secretary gen- 
eral and the man who signed the Lusaka Protocol 
on behalf of UNITA. UNTTA-Renovada has been offi- 
cially recognized by the Southern African Develop- 
ment Community and the government as the 
governments sole partner in the implementation of 
the Lusaka Protocol. The group includes a number 
of UNITA ministers from the GURN and some mem- 
bers of parliament. New members of the GuRN cab- 
inet will be drawn from a list submitted by 
UNITA-Renovada. In the minds of the government 
and some international actors, UNITA-Renovada is 
now the official UNITA. 

The present situation may challenge conven- 
tional wisdom for two reasons: the high profile and 
credibility of the unrta dissidents involved, and 
more important, the official alienation by the inter- 
national community and the government of Sa- 
vimbi’s UNTTA. In January the Angolan parliament 
declared Savimbi a war criminal and called on the 
Angolan armed forces and police to fight “until they 
achieve the total annihilation of the subversion 
headed by Jonas Savimbi.” In effect, the govern- 
ment and some members of the international com- 
munity have declared Savimbi irrelevant. 

UNITA-Renovada is what the government has 
longed for: a group that can claim with some cred- 
ibility to represent the “true” UNTTA, but one that is 
not beholden to Savimbi. The government and 
UNITA-Renovada have already met to discuss the 
final stages of the Lusaka Protocol. The two groups 
have officially agreed that areas not currently under 
government control will henceforth be considered 
“as not being under UNTA, but in the hands of orga- 
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nized armed groups under the leadership of Jonas 
Savimbi and outside the framework of the Lusaka 
Protocol.” Presumably this allows the government 
to appear to carry out the Lusaka Protocol to the 
end while labeling its troublesome original UNTTA 
counterpart as the enemy—and preserving the 
opportunity to eliminate Savimbi and those remain- 
ing loyal to him. 

But this arrangement faces difficulties. UNTTA 
politicians who are outside this framework remain. 
The government has arrested five UNITA deputies 
accused of “collaborating” with Savimbi and lifted 
their parliamentary immunity, and it has removed 
from the GurRN all non-uNrTA~-Renovada members 
appointed in April 1997. The mra, the majority 
party in parliament, asked uNITA-Renovada to 
replace all unita deputies not loyal to it (a move 
that the affected deputies successfully challenged). 
Renovada, in turn, has asked the government to 
withdraw security protection from the residences of 
UNITA members not loyal to it. This request came in 
the wake of what was apparently a premeditated 
attack on Chivukuvuku by armed gunmen waiting 
outside his home. 

With the uN pulling out and international 
patience with Savimbi at an end, uNITA-Renovada 
may well represent the last layer of the onion. This 
is not to say, of course, that Savimbi’s uNnITA will be 
neutralized, or that the war could not go on forever. 
UNTTA-Renovada, like others before it, doubtless has 
little sway with untras military. But that may be of 
minor significance if the effect of the current set of 
domestic and international circumstances is to write 
Savimbi out of Angolas peace process. The govern- 
ment would then be free to carry out a two-track 
policy of peace with “uNrTA” and war on Savimbi. 
Just who in Angola believes they are represented by 
UNITA-Renovada and who remains loyal to Savimbi's 
UNITA remains to be seen, but it is misleading to 
refer to Savimbi as if he alone is the old UNITA. 


CREATING A NEW SCRIPT 

External factors have long been central to war 
and peace in Angola. Given massive new oil discov- 
eries, unexploited diamond resources that promise 
to equal or exceed known deposits, and continued 
regional turmoil, this is not likely to change soon. 
What appears to be changing, however, are the 
terms of involvement by some of the region's long 
acquaintances, not least the United States. 

Savimbi's UNTTA has at last succeeded in alienat- 
ing the United States, once its strongest backer. 
American ties with the Angolan government are 


now closer than ever. The United States has pro- 
vided more than $500 million in aid to Angola dur- 
ing the last five years, and American corporations 
have currently invested eight times that much in 
the country’ petroleum sector. Angola participated 
in the United States—Africa Ministerial Conference 
this March, aimed at enhancing cooperation and 
business ties with the continent. And a Bilateral 
Consultative Commission between the United 
States and Angola, similar to the bilateral commis- 
sion created with South Africa, is in the works. 

At the same time, the United States heaps official 
scorn on UNITA. American Ambassador to Angola 
Joseph Sullivan noted in February that the United 
States “believes that fundamental responsibility for 
the resumption of the conflict lies with Dr. Jonas 
Savimbi.” He went on to say that “Dr. Savimbi has 
delayed the people's business too long. . . We can- 
not act as if the life of the country should come to 
a halt because of the recalcitrance of one man and 
his followers.” These are strong words from the 
government that helped keep uNrTA alive as a fight- 
ing force in the 1980s. 

Although the cold war ended a decade ago, 
Angola's seemingly interminable peace process has 
been defined by cold war logic and carried out by 
domestic and international actors whose relation- 
ships with each other have been defined by that 
logic. But while the actors remained the same in 
name, their interaction and the sweep of history 
over the last 10 years have resulted in subtle 
changes in their relationships. The old script, per- 
haps, has begun to ring false to some of the players. 
The end of the cold war, the importance of Angola 
as a site for foreign investment, and Savimbi’s own 
intransigence toward the peace process have freed 
everyone else to begin rewriting and recasting the 
play. The end result, of course, could well be 
another 30 years of civil war. Parliament's resolu- 
tion calling for the “annihilation of the subversion 
headed by Jonas Savimbi” recalls with chilling clar- 
ity the pogroms carried out against suspected UNITA 
supporters in Luanda and other cities after the 1992 
elections, when many were suspect simply for hav- 
ing come from the center of the country, or for 
speaking Umbundu, the language spoken in UNITA’s 
heartland in the central highlands. And even if Sa- 
vimbi were to surrender tomorrow and pledge his 
allegiance to UNTTA-Renovada, the reconfiguration 
of Angola’ elites in Luanda is certain to bring little 
or no improvement to the lives of millions of ordi- 
nary Angolans, who have never played more than a 
bit part in the calculations of their rulers. E 
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tually synonymous with crisis. Civil wars, 

interstate wars, proxy wars, Islamic funda- 
mentalism, revolution, famine, refugee flows, bru- 
tal dictatorships, state collapse, warlordism, and 
unremitting poverty have been the chief images 
associated with the region. 

In recent years hope had been raised that a “new 
generation’ of leaders would lift the region out of its 
cycle of crisis. This sense of optimism was succinctly 
captured by the “African Renaissance” theme Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton adopted during his tour of the 
continent in March 1998. The Clinton administra- 
tion focused particularly on the opportunities and 
challenges of postwar transitions in the Greater 
Horn of Africa, cheering political and economic 
openings in Uganda, Ethiopia, Eritrea, and Rwanda.1 

Optimism about the Greater Horn has, unfortu- 
nately, evaporated in the wake of a series of politi- 
cal and economic setbacks. Ethiopia and Eritrea, 
once close allies, are engaged in a seemingly incom- 
prehensible war. Sudan continues to be wracked by 
civil war and localized famine, and its relations with 
the United States plummeted after Washington 
launched a cruise missile attack in August 1998 on 
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a suspected chemical weapons factory in Khartoum. 
Southern Somalia has been beset by a resurgence of 
warlordism, proxy wars, and famine on a scale not 
seen since 1992. Rwanda and Uganda are fully 
involved in the quagmire of the all-Africa proxy war 
in Congo. Kenya, an island of relative stability in 
this troubled sea, has continued its slow and wor- 
risome downward spiral of political corruption, 
economic decay, and social tensions; the bombing 
of the United States embassy in downtown Nairobi 
last August only heightened local anxieties about 
the future. And nowhere in the region have gov- 
ernments found a solution to the underlying crisis 
of ethnopolitics, which they simultaneously seek to 
manipulate and defuse. 

The region does offer some hopeful signs. Har- 
vests in Ethiopia in 1998 were the best in years; 
economic growth in Uganda continues to be 
impressive; and northern Somalia enjoys relative 
economic recovery and political stability. But the 
overall picture in the Horn of Africa is one of recur- 
ring crises, comparable in nature and scale to those 
that have plagued the region for three decades. 

What has changed is the international backdrop 
against which these crises are occurring. The 
post—cold war context of the Greater Horn of Africa 
is one of international marginalization, which has 
created a vacuum increasingly filled by regional 
rivals engaged in destabilizing proxy wars. It is also 
a region in which postcolonial boundaries and state 
institutions themselves are coming under increas- 
ing strain, and may or may not survive in their pres- 
ent form long into the twenty-first century. 


ETHIOPIA AND ERITREA’S BLOODY COCKTAIL 
What went so wrong this past year in the Horn 
of Africa? The most unexpected and disappointing 
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development has been the Ethiopian-Eritrean war. 
Hostilities flared between these two former friends 
in May 1998 and, after nine months of unsuccess- 
ful mediation efforts and an expensive military 
buildup by both sides, fighting broke out again in 
February 1999. The war has ostensibly been over a 
long-running territorial dispute involving a 2,000- 
square-kilometer border area, but the roots of the 
conflict lie in fundamental differences of opinion 
over the nature of the relationship between Ethiopia 
and Eritrea. Significant political actors in Ethiopia 
assume that Ethiopia holds hegemonic privileges in 
its relations with Eritrea, based on Ethiopia’s larger 
size and population and the fact that it was Ethiopia 
that granted independence to Eritrea in 1993. 
Eritrea presumes sovereign equality, won at the cost 
of a 30-year war of liberation, and at times has, to 
underscore that presumption, pursued policies 
without the level of consultation and approval 
Ethiopia expected. 

The two countries’ perceptions of the 
conflict are, predictably, sharply at odds. 
The Ethiopian viewpoint is that the 
Eritrean government has acted arro- 
gantly in policies of joint concern, has 
militarily invaded Ethiopian territory, 
and has exposed itself as the uncom- 
promising belligerent in the dispute by 
repeatedly rejectng Organization of 
African Unity (AU) proposals for military with- 
drawal from the disputed territory. Although the 
Ethiopian government has focused on reversing 
Eritrean military advances, some Ethiopian officials 
have made it clear that they believe the problem is 
with Eritrean President Isaias Afewerki’s govern- 
ment itself, and intimate that the ultimate solution 
to the crisis is removal of that leadership. 

The Eritrean position is that Ethiopian Prime 
Minister Meles Zenawi's government is guilty of 
expansionism, subimperialism, and bullying tactics 
against a sovereign neighbor and has escalated the 
crisis to divert attention from its own internal prob- 
lems and to seize assets and jobs from thousands of 
illegally deported Eritreans living in Addis Ababa. 
Both countries wrap themselves in the mantle of the 
right of self-defense against external aggression; 
both have chosen to portray the Badme land dis- 
pute as an issue of national integrity over which lit- 
tle compromise is possible; and both are equally 
scornful of external observers who view the conflict 
as a preventable misunderstanding. 

Yet most outside observers do see the Eritrean- 
Ethiopian conflict as eminently preventable, and 
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have devoted considerable diplomatic energies to 
fashioning a negotiated settlement. The Clinton 
administration has a great stake in ending the con- 
flict—the United States has built close relations 
with and commitments to both countries, and con- 
siders them partners in efforts to contain radical 
Islamism and promote regional stability—and has 
invested a great deal in diplomatic efforts since the 
outbreak of the dispute. The oau and UN have also 
sent special emissaries and devised peace frame- 
works, and nearly every state in the region has 
made at least one attempt to broker a peace agree- 
ment. 

After losing ground in the February 1999 fight- 
ing, Eritrea belatedly agreed to accept an OAU- 
devised peace framework. The proposal calls for 
Eritreas withdrawal from Badme, the deployment 
of an international observer mission, and the 
phased demilitarization of other disputed border 
areas. A conflict then arose over the 
interpretation of the oau framework, 
with Ethiopia insisting that Eritrea must 
withdraw from other areas it has occu- 
pied before a cease-fire is put into place. 
The fighting continues at the time of 
this writing. 

Even if the oau plan were imple- 
mented with no further armed clashes, 
the damage would already have been 
done. Diplomatically, the war has eroded much of 
the international goodwill both states enjoyed. Only 
adversaries of the two countries, such as the regime 
in Sudan and insurgency movements like the 
Oromo Liberation Front (OLF) in Ethiopia, have 
benefited from the conflict. Economically, the war 
has constituted an enormous drain on the coffers of 
the two states, which are among the poorest in the 
world. And the social costs have been high. The 
bloody cocktail of high-tech weapons combined 
with World War I-style trench-warfare tactics pro- 
duced an estimated 10,000 casualties in the Febru- 
ary and March clashes alone. And the deportation 
of over 45,000 ethnic Eritreans from Ethiopia on 
grounds that they were security risks has been dev- 
astating to these families. 

In the longer term, internal problems in Ethiopia 
and Eritrea may constitute a further challenge to 
regional stability. Both governments rule countries 
with potentially deep divisions along ethnic and 
religious lines, and both have manipulated and 
mobilized ethnic sentiments during this war; it 
remains to be seen whether that genie can be put 
back in the bottle. 


SOMALIA'S INCIPIENT CIVIL WAR. . . 

Until last year, news from southern Somalia had 
been generally positive since the withdrawal of UN 
forces in 1995. Although the country remained with- 
out a central government, local communities had 
been building modest systems of governance, and 
regional commerce was flowing profitably. But 1998 
saw setbacks throughout southern Somalia. Fragile 
local administrations have collapsed or have been 
significantly weakened by a resurgence in interclan 
conflict, lawlessness, and warlordism. Fighting over 
the port city of Kismayo has drawn in clans and fac- 
tions from the entire country, and renewed armed 
conflict in the Baidoa area has exacerbated famine 
conditions and population displacement in that 
region. Estimates of the number of people at imme- 
diate risk of famine in southern Somalia range from 
300,000 to 1 million; emergency relief operations 
must run the same gauntlet of predatory militias 
seeking to divert food aid as during the 1992 famine. 
Relief operations are also hampered by a weak inter- 
national presence on the ground because of unac- 
ceptable security risks. Mogadishu remains divided 
between rival political coalitions and its airport and 
seaport have been closed since 1995. Southern 
Somalia will likely remain an open sore in the Horn 
of Africa for some time to come, its problems spilling 
over into neighboring states. 

The two northern regions of Somalia—“Soma- 
liland” (which declared itself an independent state 
in 199] but has garnered no international recogni- 
tion to date) and “Puntland” (a nonsecessionist 
regional state within Somalia established in 1998)— 
have maintained peace and evaded most of the 
problems plaguing their neighbors. As with Eritrea 
and Ethiopia, however, these two polities appear 
ready to discard that progress over a seemingly 
manageable territorial dispute over the regions of 
Sanaag and Sool. Somaliland lays claim to them on 
the grounds that they fall within the old colonial 
borders of British Somaliland; Puntland claims 
them on the grounds that representatives of those 
regions opted for membership in Puntland at a clan 
assembly in 1998. In reality, communities in these 
two isolated regions are themselves split over the 
issue, and neither Somaliland nor Puntland exer- 
cises any meaningful authority in the areas. But 
internal political pressures on leaders of both Soma- 
liland and Puntland are driving them into increas- 
ingly uncompromising positions on the dispute, 
and recent moves to establish a police and admin- 
istrative presence in parts of Sanaag and Sool are 
drawing the two sides closer to conflict. 
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.. AND SUDAN’S INTRACTABLE CONFLICT 

The civil war in Sudan—widely considered the 
world’s deadliest current conflict, with nearly 2 mil- 
lion casualties—continues into its sixteenth year. 
The governing National Islamic Front (NIF) in Khar- 
toum faces internal war on multiple fronts, waged 
both by the Sudanese People’s Liberation Army 
(spLA) in the south and by its National Democratic 
Alliance (NDA) allies in the north. Since a string of 
victories by these groups in 1996 and 1997 there has 
been little change on the battlefield. But events since 
mid-1998 have worked in favor of the regime. The 
Eritrea-Ethiopia war has weakened the NDA’ posi- 
tion; Uganda, one of the spLa’s regional supporters, 
is involved in the Congo crisis; and the development 
of oil reserves in south-central Sudan may soon pro- 
vide the NIF regime with badly needed revenues. 

Meanwhile, the fighting itself has again caused 
localized famine, but in contrast to previous years 
the international response to the famine has begun 
to change in tone. For 13 years the international 
community has provided continuous humanitarian 
relief to vulnerable populations in Sudan in a coor- 
dinated effort known as Operation Lifeline Sudan 
(OLS). This complex relief operation has cost the 
United States government and American relief agen- 
cies alone a staggering $1 billion over the past 
decade. Several factors—frustration over the enor- 
mous costs of oLs, donor fatigue with the recurring 
humanitarian crises of Sudan, concerns over evi- 
dence that both the regime and the rebels are divert- 
ing food aid from starving populations to finance 
their war, and criticism that the relief operation may 
actually be fueling the fighting—have catalyzed a 
public debate over the Sudan crisis. A growing 
international consensus that humanitarian efforts 
are no substitute for a political solution is leading 
to greater political pressure on both sides to reach 
an accord to end the war, or risk reductions in 
emergency aid. To this end, donor countries have 
been working closely to forge joint policy positions 
and coordinated diplomacy with the regional orga- 
nization IGAD (the Intergovernmental Authority on 
Development) and in particular Kenya, the lead 
country in IGAD’s peace initiative on Sudan. 


SPILLOVER AND PROXY WARS 

The spillover of state collapse in aiia Sudan, 
along with the collapse of state authority in eastern 
Congo, has also been felt in Uganda, which forms 
the southern flank of the Greater Horn. From the 
north Uganda is plagued by periodic guerrilla 
attacks by the gratuitously violent Lord’ Resistance 
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Army. And continued incursions from eastern 
Congo by the Allied Democratic Front and the 
Interahamwe (the Hutu militia that carried out the 
1994 genocide in Rwanda) have created a security 
threat to both Rwanda and Uganda. The two coun- 
tries have sought to contain the vulnerability of 
their western borders through direct intervention, 
first as supporters of Laurent Kabila’s rebel move- 
ment against Zairian President Mobutu Sese Seko’s 
regime in 1997, then as supporters of the effort to 
overthrow Kabila in 1998. This latter policy has 
produced an all-Africa proxy war over Congo in 
which up to 10 African states have squared off 
either to support or depose Kabila. 

During the cold war, the conflict in Congo—and 
those in the rest of the Horn—would have been 
within a context that gave the Horn geostrategic sig- 
nificance and hence ample support from the Soviet 
bloc and Western states. Today that support has 
largely evaporated. Though Western Europe and 
the United States continue to play a role in mediat- 
ing regional disputes, responding to humanitarian 
emergencies, and supporting regional cooperation 
(especially through 1GAD), the level of direct, uncon- 
ditional economic and military support that char- 
acterized cold war relations in the Horn is a thing 
of the past. 

This partial disengagement by the West has 
opened the door for second-tier states from within 
and beyond the Horn of Africa to play out rivalries 
in the region. Their role, however, has not been 
positive. The rise of proxy warfare and other forms 
of meddling ın internal conflicts in the Horn has 
been destabilizing and threatens to prolong conflicts 
and humanitarian crises. 

Proxy warfare has become most blatant and dis- 
ruptive in Somalia. There, regional actors—Ethiopia, 
Egypt, Libya, and most recently Eritrea—are pursu- 
ing hegemonic aspirations by providing military 
training and matériel to client Somali factions. 
Egyptian-Ethiopian rivalry for preeminence in the 
Horn has a long history and is intimately linked to 
the “hydropolitics” of the Nile River. But the stakes 
have been raised, with both sides portraying their 
dispute over Somalia as a power struggle between 
the Arab world and Africa; Ethiopia has sought to 
mobilize support in the oau and Egypt in the Arab 
League. 

Ethiopia has the most at stake in Somalia. For sev- 
eral years it has backed Somali factions and clan mili- 
tias that control territory along the long lawless 
border between the two countries in an attempt to 
form a buffer zone against perceived threats from the 


radical Islamist group al-Ittihad and oLF rebels. In 
1997 Ethiopia went so far as to launch an armed 
attack inside southern Somalia to drive out al-Ittihad 
forces from their bases in the Gedo region. 

Ethiopia has explicitly favored a federated, decen- 
tralized approach to rebuilding the Somali state. But 
Egypt rejects this approach as “secessionist” and 
sees it as a move by Ethiopia to weaken Somalia. 
Egypt prefers a strong central Somali state to coun- 
terbalance Ethiopian hegemony in the Horn. And 
providing support to Ethiopia’s enemies inside 
Somalia is a cheap way for Egypt, Libya, and Eritrea 
to bog Ethiopia down in a costly security problem 
on its border. Both Egypt and Ethiopia share a com- 
mon interest in minimizing the ascendancy of rad- 
ical Islamism, terrorism, and lawlessness inside 
Somalia; yet, ironically, their destructive rivalry has 
made Somalia ripe for these very developments. 

Proxy wars and regional meddling in internal 
conflicts have not been limited to Somalia. Uganda, 
Rwanda, and Burundi are embroiled in the Congo 
proxy war, which threatens to draw them into direct 
conflict with Zimbabwe, Angola, and Namibia. 
Ethiopia, Eritrea, and Uganda have all provided 
support to Sudanese opposition groups, while 
Sudan has supported Islamist forces in Ethiopia and 
Eritrea, as well as backing the Lord's Resistance 
Army in Uganda, even though the Lra is, at least by 
its own account, a Christian fundamentalist militia. 
This is by no means the only odd alliance in the 
region. If it is true everywhere that politics makes 
strange bedfellows, the tangled web of alliances in 
the Greater Horn of Africa makes it one of the 
world’s bigger slumber parties. 

Proxy wars are only one part of the regionaliza- 
tion of crisis in the Greater Horn of Africa. The 
spillover phenomenon, in which crises sweep 
across borders and impact neighboring states, con- 
tinues to define the complex emergencies in the 
Horn. The regions chronic refugee flows have long 
placed enormous strains on states such as Kenya 
and Tanzania. In recent years violence itself has 
spilled over, particularly into Kenya, which has 
struggled to maintain even nominal control of its 
territory bordering Somalia, Ethiopia, and Sudan. 

Kenyans and foreign tourists in the northeastern 
part of the country have become increasingly vul- 
nerable to banditry by roaming Somali gangs. In 
November 1998, a massacre and cattle raid, 
allegedly involving OLF forces from southern 
Ethiopia, left an estimated 200 Kenyan Somalis 
dead in northeastern Kenya. Ethiopia claims the OLF 
is using northern Kenya as a safe haven, and has 


pursued OLF militia across the Kenyan border. And 
the spLa’s endless internal splits spilled over into 
Kenya in 1998 with an unsuccessful assassination 
attempt at the Nairobi home of sprla leader John 
Garang. Dangerous levels of weaponry are finding 
their way into Kenya from surrounding war zones, 
raising the stakes in interethnic clashes and domes- 
tic civil strife. Kenya, like Uganda, may not wish to 
be part of the Horn of Africa, but it is unable to 
shield itself from the region's problems. 


REFOCUSING INTERNATIONAL ATTENTION 

As these Greater Horn crises have escalated, the 
United States and the broader international com- 
munity have searched for ways to reduce tensions 
and contribute to peace processes. With the 
post—cold war paradigm of “African solutions for 

_ African problems” guiding conflict resolution efforts, 
IGAD has taken the lead in Somali and Sudanese 
peace initiatives, while the Southern African Devel- 
opment Community (sADc) has led efforts to broker 
peace in Congo and the oau (in close coordination 
with the United States) has played a role in the 
Eritrea-Ethiopia conflict. These regional organiza- 
tions are imperfect mechanisms for brokering peace. 
Their funding and organizational capacity are some- 
times limited, and in some cases they become inter- 
twined in the web of conflict they are supposed to 
resolve. Nonetheless, these regional bodies will 
probably continue to take a major role in mediating 
conflicts in the Greater Horn. 

The United States initially played a leading role 
only in the Ethiopia-Fritrea conflict. But as conflicts 
raged on into 1999 in Sudan and Congo, the Clin- 
ton administration began to stake out more forward- 
leaning responses. In the case of Sudan, the United 
States worked with Kenya and the IGAD Partners 
Forum (a consortium of donor states supporting 
IGAD mediation efforts in the Horn of Africa) to revi- 
talize the peace process. The United States also 
sought a more robust role in helping to broker an 
accord in Congo. The United States, like the rest of 
the international community, has multiple reasons 
for wanting to bring an end to the armed conflicts 
in the region: they are destabilizing to neighboring 
states, they are the root causes of deadly and expen- 
sive humanitarian crises, and they are breeding 
grounds for a wide range of security threats, from 
unmonitored diseases to terrorism. 
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THE RENAISSANCE POSTPONED? 

Whether the conflicts in the Greater Horn of 
Africa represent a temporary setback in the 
“African Renaissance” or are a continuation of an 
ongoing cycle of warfare and humanitarian crisis is 
uncertain. The answer will lie partly in the 
response of external actors such as the United 
States and the un. If some of the Horn’s conflicts 
can be resolved—and some do appear eminently 
resolvable—and if both national and regional 
mechanisms for conflict management are sup- 
ported, the region can return to the path of politi- 
cal and economic development it had embarked on 
in the mid-1990s. But the complexity of the prob- 
lems should temper the optimism of even the most 
ardent supporters of the once-heralded new gener- 
ation of African leaders. Significantly, all these lead- 
ers—Uganda’s Yoweri Museveni, Rwanda’s Paul 
Kagame, Ethiopia's Meles Zenawi, and Eritrea’s Isa- 
ias Afewerki—see major security threats that are 
driving them to opt for war. Some of these percep- 
tions may be exaggerated, but others are legitimate 
concerns. If their security concerns are addressed 
through the efforts of external actors such as the 
United States, all these governments are more 
likely to exercise diplomatic rather than military 
options in the future. 

Getting the region beyond the immediate crises 
of warfare, state collapse, recurring famine, and 
refugee flows is imperative, because just beneath 
the surface of these crises lie daunting challenges of 
underdevelopment and disease that have gone 
largely unaddressed over the past decade. The 
Greater Horn of Africa is now the poorest region of 
the world, with some of the lowest human devel- 
opment indicators anywhere. All the regional states 
and regional organizations have put forward agen- 
das that prioritize addressing the problems of 
underdevelopment, food insecurity, disease, and 
institutional decay. That Kenya, which has been 
spared the warfare and disruption of its neighbors, 
has seen life expectancy drop by 15 years because 
of the alps epidemic is as devastating as any civil 
war. But combating the threats of disease and illit- 
eracy and promoting economic recovery (a corner- 
stone of United States policy in Africa) require a 
level of political stability and government amen 
that cannot be built in the midst of war. 
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Sudan: The Torn Country 


ANN M. LESCH 


n February 20, 1999, Sudanese President 

Omar Hasan Ahmad al-Bashir said that the 

governments long drawn out war with the 
Sudan People’s Liberation Movement might end 
with the secession of southern Sudan. “The option 
of separation with peace,” he declared, “is better 
than that of unity with the continuation of the war.” 
Did Bashir’s declaration mean that the governments 
reluctant endorsement in 1997 of the right to self- 
determination for the south might lead to the divi- 
sion of Sudan into two states? Or was Bashir’s 
declaration a ruse intended to disrupt the cohesion 
of the opposition forces from the north and south, 
organized in exile under the umbrella of the 
National Democratic Alliance? 

Did Bashir also hope to dampen criticism from 
the West, especially the United States? Sudanese 
relations with the United States had reached an all- 
time low on August 20, 1998, when American 
cruise missiles struck a pharmaceutical factory in 
Khartoum. The United States claimed that the fac- 
tory produced precursor elements for chemical 
weapons and that its owner had ties to Osama Bin 
Laden, the alleged mastermind of the bombing of 
two United States embassies in East Africa two 
weeks earlier. By early 1999, the Sudanese govern- 
ment was seeking a dialogue that would persuade 
Washington to end its efforts to isolate the regime. 

Whether the president was serious that separation 
was an acceptable option for Sudan will be tested in 
ongoing negotiations between the government and 
the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement (SPLM) that 
are being hosted by the East African Intergovern- 
mental Authority on Development, and in the on- 
again, off-again contacts with Washington. In the 
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meantime, Bashir’ frank declaration of Sudan’s 
dilemma points to the acute contradictions that 
beset the country, the largest in Africa and one of the 
continents most diverse in ethnic composition. 


CREATING DIVISIONS 

The million square miles of Sudan are bisected 
by the Blue and White Niles, which merge at the 
capital city of Khartoum. Communications remain 
rudimentary, limited to a major highway from the 
capital to Port Sudan on the Red Sea and a network 
of aging railway lines. The 27 million Sudanese, 
scattered across this wide expanse, vary signifi- 
cantly by language and religion. More than 50 eth- 
nic groups can be identified, which subdivide into 
at least 570 distinct peoples. Forty percent of the 
population comprises Arabized peoples living in the 
north, and 26 percent are African peoples who also 
live in the north; the remaining 34 percent are 
African peoples in the south, who speak more than 
a hundred indigenous languages. About 70 percent 
of the population is Muslim; 25 percent adheres to 
indigenous religions, and 5 percent is Christian, 
consisting of Africans in the south, who converted 
to Christianity during the twentieth century, and 
small Coptic and Syrian Arab communities in the 
north. Linguistic and religious differences overlap: 
nearly all the Arabized peoples and most of the 
African peoples indigenous to the north are Mus- 
lim. The south is sharply distinct, simultaneously 
African and non-Muslim. The politicization of this 
division has embittered relations among the 
Sudanese and plays a crucial role in the push and 
pull between unity and secession. 

Historical developments have underlined and 
exacerbated these differences. The peoples of Sudan 
lived in relative isolation from each other until the 
Turko-Egyptian invasion of 1821, which brought 
military garrisons, telegraph lines, and tax collection 


to the north. Southern peoples resisted raids from 
the north that seized slaves for the army. Between 
1885 and 1898 they fought northern Muslims who 
sought to enslave and convert them to Islam and 
impose centralized administration in the south. The 
historical legacy of slavery still weighs heavily on the 
relationship between the north and south. 

Southerners could not ward off the British troops 
that captured Khartoum in 1898 and subdued the 
south by the 1920s. The British then attempted to 
seal off the south from the north by banning north- 
ern traders and Muslim preachers from operating 
there; they also banned Arab-style dress and the use 
of the Arabic language in government offices and 
schools. Although these measures were designed to 
protect the south, they severed normal contact and 
exacerbated the inherent differences between the 
regions’ peoples. Therefore, when preparations 
began in the late 1940s for the country to gain its 
independence, the peoples of the north and south 
lived in different worlds. 

The Muslim Arab politicians in the north who 
led the drive for independence conceived of Sudan 
in their own image and hoped to transform the 
south into that image; southern leaders sought to 
preserve their autonomy and cultural identity. They 
objected strenuously to policies that centralized 
administration in Muslim Arab hands, banned 
Christian missionary activities while promoting 
conversion to Islam, and concentrated socioeco- 
nomic development efforts in the north. The result- 
ing civil war, which broke out in 1955, the year 
before Sudan became independent, deepened antag- 
onisms, especially when the southern guerrilla 
movement declared that secession was the only 
solution to the country’s cultural divide. 


IMPOSING ISLAM 

Nonetheless, in 1972, after more than 15 years of 
war, the southern guerrillas accepted autonomy 
within a decentralized country in the hope that they 
could rule themselves, control their own educational 
systems, and develop the south’s economy. The gov- 
ernment in Khartoum appeared to accept the idea of 
respecting the diverse cultures and religions. 

The hopes for realizing unity in diversity were 
short-lived. The dictatorial president, Gaafar 
Nimeiry, who had endorsed the 1972 accord, 
abruptly canceled it in 1983. Nimeiry, who had 
come to power in a military coup in 1969, redivided 
the south into three separate provinces, imposed 
Islamic law (sharia) on the entire country, and 
decreed that revenue from newly discovered oil 
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fields in the south would accrue to the central gov- 
ernment. Rigid assimilationism replaced the emerg- 
ing pluralist system. Not surprisingly, the south 
erupted again in a violent uprising. 

What was surprising, however, was that the leid: 
ers of this uprising, organized through the srım, did 
not make secession their goal. Instead they called 
for the restoration of democracy and religious free- 
dom and a transformation of the political system 
that would allow power to be shared equally among 
all Sudanese. It was also surprising that most Mus- 
lim politicians denounced Nimeiry’s Islamic 
decrees. Most important, Sadiq al-Mahdi, the head 
of the banned, democratically oriented Umma Party 
and great-grandson of the Mahdi, the leader who 
had raised the banner of Islam a century earlier, 
argued that Nimeiry had misapplied Islamic law to 
reinforce his dictatorship. 

Discontented northern political forces, along 
with members of the armed forces, whose leaders 
were disgusted with his corrupt and arbitrary rule, 
overthrew Nimeiry in 1985. Parliamentary elections 
in 1986 restored a multiparty system and Mahdi 
became prime minister. Nonetheless, the civil war 
continued. sPLM leader John Garang, an American- 
educated agricultural economist, insisted that the 
government rescind sharia before the fighting could 
end. But despite Mahdi’ criticism of sharia, he 
could not bring himself to cancel it and restore the 
secular criminal, civil, and commercial codes. He 
was constrained by the militant National Islamic 
Front (NIF), led by the legal scholar Hasan al-Turabi, 
who had proclaimed that whoever canceled Islamic 
law was a traitor to the Muslim faith. Mahdi did 
propose that the Islamic laws not be enforced in the 
south; he also quietly stopped applying hudud— 
Islamic punishments such as amputation of the 
right hand for theft. 

In May 1988 Turabi joined the governing coali- 
tion on condition that comprehensive Islamic laws 
be promulgated in two months. Mohammed 
Osman al-Mirghani, the head of the other large 
Muslim party in the governing coalition, the Demo- 
cratic Unionist Party (pup), found this condition 
unacceptable, concluding that Turabi’s actions 
would fracture the country permanently. A com- 
promise was required that would restore the toler- 
ant image of Islam and respect the diversity of the 
Sudanese peoples. Mirghani swiftly reached an 
agreement in November 1988 with Garang to for- 
mally freeze the hudud and convene a national con- 
stitutional conference that would resolve the 
underlying issues through dialogue, not war. 
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Mahdi viewed the Dup-sPLM accord as a personal l 


threat. Moreover, the accord challenged the NIF's 
core ideology. Mahdi and Turabi refused to present 
it to the elected parliament for endorsement, forced 
the pup out of the cabinet, and shelved the accord. 
These actions alienated the high command of the 
armed forces, which knew that the war with the 
south was unwinnable on the ground and had wel- 
comed a negotiated settlement. The high command 
pressured Mahdi until he removed the NIF from the 
cabinet and endorsed the accord. Parliament agreed 
to halt debate on Islamic laws until a constitutional 
conference, planned for September 1989, was held. 
However, on June 30, 1989—on the eve of the gov- 
ernment’ freezing of hudud—the N'F, together with 
a small group of Islamist military officers headed by 
Brigadier Omar al-Bashir, seized power. 

Bashir immediately denounced the DUP-SPLM 
accord; he also closed parliament, 
banned political parties and unions, 


governmental Authority on Development (Gap), 
could not break the impasse over this issue. Realiz- 
ing that the aim of a secular democratic state could 
not be realized, the spLm began to demand the right 
to self-determination for the marginalized peoples 
of Sudan. This meant, in essence, that the south 
should have the right to secede if an acceptable 
constitutional arrangement could not be achieved. 
The return to the idea of secession demonstrated 
the despair spreading throughout the south, as 
intense fighting extended into the second decade. 
By the mid-1990s nearly half the country’s popula- 
tion was displaced and economic life had been 
undermined. 

The government responded to the sPLM's call for 
self-determination by intensifying the war, in line 
with the blunt statement by its chief negotiator, 
Mohammed al-Amin Khalifa, that “separation 

comes from the barrel of the gun,” not 
from negotiations. The government had 


instituted harsh martial law, and The American refused to include self-determination 
entrenched all-encompassing Islamic missile attack on on the agenda for the negotiations in 
laws. The regime's authoritarianism has He pharniaceutical Nigeria, and it was furious when IGAD 
remained intact over the next decade, p proposed in its Declaration of Princi- 
even though the military command factory in Khartoum ples in 1994 that priority should be 
council transformed itself into a civilian proved politically accorded to territorial unity only if 
cabinet in 1993. In 1996 Bashir was counterproductive. Sudan formed “a secular and demo- 


elected president, and Turabi became 
speaker of the newly elected parlia- 
ment. Moreover, the rulers redefined the war 
against the sPLM as a jihad against infidels and apos- 
tates and promulgated a comprehensive Islamic 
constitution on January 1, 1999. The new constitu- 
tion permits a limited range of political associations 
(but not political parties) to.function within the 
context of a centralized Islamic political system. 
Southerners are exempted from some provisions of 
the hudud, but non-Muslims in the north are sub- 
ject to the Islamic penal code and non-Muslims 
throughout the country must adhere to all Islamic 
civil and commercial regulations. 


A HISTORY OF FAILED NEGOTIATIONS 

The civil war, which had been on the verge of 
ending in mid-1989, intensified after the military 
takeover. With no room for compromise between 
the secularist sPLM and the Islamist military regime, 
negotiations could not succeed. Two intensive 
rounds of talks hosted by Nigeria in 1992 and 1993 
foundered on the core issue of the relationship 
between religion and the Sudanese state. Similarly, 
four rounds of negotiations in 1994, organized by 
Sudan's East African neighbors through the Inter- 





cratic state” with legal guarantees of 
“complete political and social equalities 
of all peoples,” separation of “state and religion,” 
and “extensive rights of self-administration. . .to the 
various peoples.” The government categorically 
rejected this concept of conditional unity, which 
was warmly embraced by the sPLM. 

It was thus difficult to take seriously the hints 
made by the government in 1996 and 1997 that it 
would accept the south’s right to self-determination. 
These included two political charters signed with 
dissident sPLM officers in which the regime offered 
vague promises of self-rule within an Islamic feder- 
ation, including a referendum on self-determination. 
However, self-determination within Sudan, not 
secession, was clearly intended. Moreover, after 
President Bashir finally signed the 1GAD Declaration 
of Principles in July 1997, he quickly stated that the 
agreement was not legally binding and that he was 
committed only to the 1996 and 1997 accords with 
the former dissidents. 

At the IGAD meeting in May 1998, the govern- 
ment did agree that an internationally supervised 
vote on self-determination for the south could be 
held at the end of an interim period. The meaning 
remained ambiguous. Parliamentary speaker Turabi 


stated that if the south did not like the governments 
offer of a federal system, they could “determine 
their destiny by seceding from the country.” 
Nonetheless, government statements indicated that 
‘it planned to control the south during an interim 
period through the newly appointed Coordinating 
Council for the Southern States and the Southern 
Sudan Defense Force, composed of sPLm dissidents. 
Moreover, the armed forces would remain in con- 
trol of the south. This plan to maintain political and 
security control would make it virtually impossible 
to conduct a fair referendum. 

Nonetheless, many northerners were clearly 
weary of the war. The government forced teenagers 
and university students to fight in the south, which 
resulted in high casualty rates for these ill-trained 
draftees and anguish for their families. Fighting had 
spread to the west and the east, where African peo- 
ples contested the governments rigid religious poli- 
cies and northern Sudanese opposition groups 
mounted guerrilla attacks from Eritrea and 
Ethiopia. Bashir admitted that the government was 
unable to provide basic necessities for the Sudanese 
people because half its annual budget was absorbed 
by the war. But if it let the south go, the govern- 
ment could consolidate control in the north and 
implement its Islamist policies with less dissent. 


THE OPPOSITION’S STRUGGLES 

The government was also concerned about the 
growing cohesion and effectiveness of the northern 
opposition forces. The National Democratic 
Alliance had been formed in October 1989 by the 
political parties and unions that Bashir had banned 
when he took power. The Npa called for the over- 
throw of the Islamist military dictatorship, the 
freezing of Islamic public laws, and the formation 
of a new government that would hold the consti- 
tutional conference scheduled for that fall. How- 
ever, when the NDA attempted to carry out civil 
disobedience inside Sudan, security forces quickly 
arrested its cadres. The government also purged the 
civil service, police, and armed forces of potential 
dissidents. The NDA was unable to transform stu- 
dent protests and spontaneous public demonstra- 
tions into a comprehensive movement to remove 
the regime. The pup’s Mirghani headed the NDA in 
exile, but former Prime Minister Mahdi remained 
in Khartoum, subject to periodic house arrest and 
detention. Personal rivalries and political differ- 
ences made it difficult for the various groups that 
make up the NDA to coordinate their positions 
beyond a call to restore democracy. 
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Disarray gave way to a common position in the 
mid-1990s, as a result of the northern politicians’ 
realization that the regime was entrenching itself in 
power and seeking to legitimize itself by holding 
elections. Moreover, the sp_m-led fighting in the 
south required support, which led to a new front in 
the east. At the same time, the NDA also had to con- 
front the issue of self-determination for the south, 
since SPLM leaders stressed that they were not fight- 
ing for a return to the northern-dominated, Islamic- 
oriented governments of the past. The sPiM insisted 
on a nonreligious constitution and a fair share of 
power to the marginalized peoples; otherwise, the 
south would have the right to secede. 

Faced with this stark choice, the NDA moved, 
albeit hesitantly, toward meeting the srıms demands. 
Former Prime Minister Mahdi was already on 
record as endorsing the south’ right to decide its 
own future. When he escaped from Khartoum to 
Eritrea in December 1996, he joined the effort to 
overthrow the regime and transform the political 
system. That was the only way, in his view, to pre- 
vent the south from seceding. 

Despite the NDA5 support for self-determination, 
the pup and secularist groups in the north continued 
to oppose territorial partition. Secularist groups feared 
that secession would renew pressures for an Islamist 
government in the north, leading to their marginal- 
ization. This provided them with an extra impetus to 
accelerate their efforts to remove the regime. 

The NDA attempted to overthrow the regime by 
mounting an uprising in Khartoum in September 
1995, which was crushed by the NIF and govern- 
ment security forces, and by launching attacks from 
Eritrea and Ethiopia into eastern Sudan. In coordi- 
nation with the SPLM, NDA-associated militias seized 
control of a substantial area southeast of the 
Roseires Dam, which supplies electricity to Khar- 
toum and controls the waters essential for the major 
agricultural areas along the Blue Nile. 

Fighting also expanded into the Nuba Moun- 
tains, whose African peoples sought self-rule within 
a decentralized country. These forces were unable 
to defeat the government, but they did drive it to 
spread its troops thin and enhance the cost of con- 
ducting the war. 


MANEUVERINGS 

By 1999 the NDA was not much closer to over- 
throwing the regime than it was in 1995, even 
though it had clarified its political aims and deep- 
ened the military confrontation. Bashir’s declara- 
tion that separation is a real option could therefore 
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threaten NDA aspirations. When the sPLM indicated 
that it would discuss Bashir’s proposal seriously if 
the government presented it formally at IGAD nego- 
tiations, the prospect that a government-sPLM 
accord could lead to separation opened up. Since 
secession was the NDA‘ fallback position, not its 
preferred outcome, this introduced a nightmare 
scenario. Moreover, an end to the military pressure 
by the sP_M in the south would make it much more 
difficult for the NDA to topple or transform the 
regime. The NDA’s sense of vulnerability was also 
heightened by the fighting between Eritrea and 
Ethiopia that began in mid-1998. That conflict 
could jeopardize the NDa’s access to Sudanese ter- 
ritory from Ethiopia, especially if the Ethiopian 
government warmed up its relationship with Khar- 
toum, which had been frozen in mid-1995 after 
Sudanese security officials were implicated in an 
attempt to assassinate Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak on Ethiopian soil. 

To the spim, Bashir’s declaration offered an 
opportunity to test the government's intentions. 
Should Bashir renege on his pledge, the sPLM could 
expose the regime's true intentions. The sPLM, how- 
ever, had little expectation that negotiations would 
succeed. From its perspective, the statement by 
Bashir was potentially helpful in maintaining pres- 
sure on the NDA. Recognition that secession was a 
current option could help reinforce the NDA’s com- 
mitment to democracy and human rights, encour- 
age efforts to finalize a constitution before gaining 
power, and accelerate the mobilization of a serious 
armed opposition. 

Prospects for successful negotiations have also 
been reduced by tensions within IGAD and the com- 
plex interests of ‘other external parties. The 
Eritrean-Ethiopian border war makes it difficult for 
IGAD to host the Sudanese talks, much less exert 
leverage on the parties. Egypt, hostile to Sudan's 
support for violent Islamic groups in Egypt, main- 
tains a vigilant concern for Sudan's unity. Neigh- 
boring Congo, Central African Republic, and Chad 
have aligned themselves closely with the regime, 
whereas Uganda and Eritrea support the NDA-SPLM 
alliance, and Libya seeks to mediate between the 
government and the SPLM. 

United Nations officials are searching for a mean- 
ingful way to support IGAD’s negotiating effort; the 
UN has come under increasing pressure from inter- 
national aid agencies, which are afraid that massive 
airlifts of food may not mitigate the famine condi- 
tions in the absence of a peace accord. The UN 
launched a new appeal in January for nearly $200 


million worth of humanitarian aid in 1999 to feed 
the 2.6 million southerners who face starvation. 
Although the cease-fire in Bahr al-Ghazal was 
extended until April 15, 1999, fighting remains 
intense in the Upper Nile and Equatoria provinces, 
government-supported militias continue to destroy 
Dinka villages in the cease-fire zone, and the UN has 
no access to civilians living in the war zone in the 
Nuba Mountains. Emergency rations might keep 
many people from starving until they can plant 
crops in May and harvest them in August, but 
renewed fighting would swiftly undermine those 
tenuous and fragile efforts. 

The United States employs inconsistent methods 
to weaken the Sudanese government, with which it 
has had strained relations since 1989. Those rela- 
tions soured in 1990-1991 when Khartoum backed 
Iraq in the Persian Gulf War and became more 
tense in 1992 when the United States began to 
denounce Sudan for human rights violations. In 
1993 the State Department put Sudan on its list of 
countries that support terrorism, citing evidence 
that Arab Islamist groups were being trained in 
Sudan. And in early 1996 the United States with- 
drew its ambassador from Khartoum and imposed 
trade sanctions. By 1997 the United States was not 
only attempting to isolate Sudan but also indirectly 
arming SPLM fighters to increase pressure on the 
regime and perhaps overthrow it. 

But the American missile attack on the pharma- 
ceutical factory in Khartoum proved politically 
counterproductive. That ill-planned operation 
caused a wave of international sympathy for Sudan 
and embarrassed Sudanese opposition forces. Since 
the attack the United States has been looking for 
ways to engage Khartoum in a political dialogue. 
The issue of self-determination for the south is one 
issue on which there may be grounds for discus- 
sion, should President Bashir’s offer prove serious. 


POLITICS IN A QUANDARY 

The political dilemmas in Sudan remain acute. 
Unity under an Islamist regime has spawned violent 
opposition, but the alternative of unity within a 
political system that supports diversity has yet to be 
achieved. Some argue that secession will eliminate 
the contradictions, but separation creates new prob- 
lems and dilemmas, especially in the north. More- 
over, the genuineness of the regime’s commitment 
to separation is suspect. Meanwhile, the inability of 
the political forces to resolve the fundamental prob- 
lems is destroying the country—and decimating its 
people. | 





“In the course om a year, Gace has ‘traversed a path from decline to promise, 
and from international pariah to a source of hope. The stakes are extremely 
high, and Nigerians are mindful that a failure to ‘achieve democratic stability 


may imperil the country’s future as a coherent state.” 
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Nigeria: From Despair to Expectation 
PETER LEWIS 


igeria witnessed a dramatic change of 
N course in 1998. The death in June of mili- 

tary dictator Sani Abacha and his replace- 
ment by General Abdulsalami Abubakar yielded a 
decisive shift in the nation’s political life. Abacha’s 
repressive and venal regime reached a nadir in its 
final months as the economy sagged, political con- 
trol tightened, and social unrest proliferated. 
Shortly after assuming power, Abubakar took steps 
to reverse the most odious features of Abacha’s 
autocracy, and he inaugurated a program of transi- 
tion to democratic rule, including elections. 

Only a year ago Nigerias prospects were assessed 
by degrees of pessimism or despair. Observers won- 
dered whether the country would slide into a polit- 
ical and economic quagmire similar to that Zaire 
experienced under Mobutu Sese Seko, or perhaps 
follow the course of collapse in Liberia and Sierra 
Leone. Today there are cautious expectations of 
renewal, with Nigerians anticipating a transfer to 
civilian government on May 29. Many hope fora 
new era of political stability, more accountable gov- 
ernance and economic revival, notwithstanding the 
enormous challenges facing the country and its new 
leader, President Olusegun Obasanjo. 


THE MILITARY MODEL 

General Abacha’ palace coup in November 1993 
provided the endgame to an abortive democratic 
transition begun by the military regime of General 
Ibrahim Babangida, which came to power in 1986. 
After a tortuous seven-year program, including 
numerous postponements and interventions, the 
Babangida regime staged a presidential election on 
June 12, 1993. The election, apparently won by 
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Chief M. K. O. Abiola, was annulled by Babangida. 
The repudiation of the democratization program 
incited widespread protest and instability, especially 
among Abiola’ Yoruba ethnic group. Under intense 
domestic and international pressure, Babangida 
hastily exited office, handing power to an appointed 
civilian caretaker committee. Within weeks the 
civilians were shouldered aside by Abacha, the gov- 
ernment’ putative defense minister. 

The depredations of Abacha’s four and one-half 
years of dictatorship were extraordinary, few aspects 
of political, economic, and social life were left 
unscathed. After abolishing the foundations of 
Babangida’s political program, Abacha staged his 
own transition while rigorously controlling the 
political arena. Independent political organizations 
were proscribed or suppressed, and the government 
handpicked five parties to participate in the military- 
led transition. 

Outspoken opponents of the regime were jailed, 
harassed, assassinated, or driven into exile. Abiola, 
arrested in 1994, was among the most prominent 
political detainees, and his wife Kudirat, a tireless 
campaigner for her husband's cause, was later 
gunned down by unknown assailants. The 1995 
execution of the Ogoni environmental activist Ken 
Saro-Wiwa, after a flawed murder trial, was another 
notorious blow against dissent. : 

Civic organizations were also targeted as the gov- 
ernment moved against labor unions, student and 
academic organizations, women's groups, human 
rights and pro-democracy organizations, and pro- 
fessional associations. Nigeria's traditionally inde- 
pendent press was constrained by the closure of 
media houses, the confiscation of publications, and 
the arrest of journalists and editors. 

The military itself was not spared. Abacha steadily 
concentrated power into his own hands, creating a 
parallel security and intelligence apparatus to regu- 
late the armed forces. In the quest for control, offi- 
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cers were retired, reshuffled, or arrested. The gov- 
ernment twice claimed to have foiled coup attempts, 
jailing dozens of military and civilan defendants 
after brief legal proceedings. 

Retired General Olusegun Obasanjo, the former 
head of state, was jailed in 1995 along with his erst- 
while colleague, Shehu Musa Yar'Adua, in connec- 
tion with an alleged coup attempt. In December 
1997, Abachas deputy, General Oladipo Diya, was 
arrested with several other Yoruba officers and 
charged with plotting a coup; he eventually received 
a death sentence. Fear and mistrust mingled with 
venality and political intrigue as the military insti- 
tution showed serious signs of internal dissension. 

The regime also jeopardized national unity and 
stability. The control of Nigeria’s central state by 
northern Muslim elites has fostered long-standing 
disaffection among southern ethnic and regional 
groups, notably the Yoruba. When Abacha (an eth- 
nic Kanuri from the predominantly 
Hausa city of Kano) seized power, he pro- 
voked further resentment toward the oli- 
garchic domination of northern officers. 


A more basic 


reliably estimated at $6 billion, a sum accumulated 
mainly during his brief rule. Not only did govern- 
ment leaders siphon prodigious funds from the 
public treasury, but Abacha also took a personal 
stake in major government projects, and his regime 
squelched legitimate business activities that might 
have competed with the dictator or his allies. A 
large illicit economy, including international drug 
trafficking, commercial fraud, and oil smuggling, 
burgeoned in this climate. 

Abacha displayed considerable resolve and guile 
in securing his power. He co-opted many politicians 
by contriving a constitutional conference and sanc- 
tioning a cluster of political parties. Dissident voices 
and independent political activities were contained 
with coercion. The regime purported to stage a 
democratic transition, and walked through several 
steps in the schedule. In the early months of 1998 
the transition became an increasingly transparent 
vehicle for maintaining Abacha’ rule in 
a civilian guise. ' 

In April of that year, government prox- 
ies hastily gathered conventions of five 
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judiciary was undermined by military 

decrees, official intervention, and pervasive cor- 
ruption. The police appeared as a virtual occupying 
force, especially in the country’s southern states, 
extorting money from citizens and sometimes col- 
luding with criminal gangs. 

Political and institutional decline was accompa- 
nied by a steep degeneration of the economy. Erratic 
policies, mismanagement, and unabashed pillage by 
senior officials created slow growth and declining 
standards of living. The economic malaise dissipated 
the middle class, intensified communal tensions, 
and weakened an already feeble state apparatus. 

Abachas regime vacillated between populist poli- 
cies and halfhearted economic reform while creat- 
ing a fiscal shambles through large diversions of 
funds to off-budget accounts and special projects. 
Corruption and government infighting led to the 
breakdown of the nation’s oil refineries and the col- 
lapse of domestic fuel supplies. - 

The central source of economic deterioration, 
however, was the plunder of the economy by 
Abacha and a narrow circle of business cronies. The 
dictators net worth at the time of his death has been 


news that troops had surrounded the 
presidential villa in Abuja. By evening it was 
announced that General Abacha was dead, report- 
edly of a heart attack. Amid flourishing speculation 
Abacha was quickly interred, and within a day the 
Provisional Ruling Council chose General Abdul- 
salami Abubakar, the chief of defense staff, as the 
new head of state. The personalization of Abachas 
power, and the secrecy enveloping his regime, had 
led many to fear that his removal would create a 
dangerous vacuum of power. The rapid ascension 
of Abubakar provided some assurance that the mil- 
itary retained a modicum of cohesion. 


ABUBAKAR’S NEW DIRECTION 

General Abubakar, while not a prominent figure, 
had a quiet reputation for relative professionalism 
and probity. He soon established a definitive new 
direction in leadership and politics. Declining 
national stability, growing external isolation, and 
eroding unity and esprit within the armed forces 
had evidently convinced a segment of the military 
leadership that genuine political reform was neces- 
sary. Abubakar emerged as an ally of this group. 


In the early weeks of his rule Abubakar released 
several prominent political prisoners (including 
Obasanjo and former Finance Minister Olu Falae), 
initiated a dialogue with opposition leaders and 
politicians, signaled a more open atmosphere for 
civic organizations and the press, and invited 
engagement with the international community. 

The regime discarded the main elements of 
Abacha’ transition and announced plans for a more 
credible democratization program. Abubakar re- 
moved several key Abacha loyalists from the mili- 
tary and the security apparatus, and launched a 
surprisingly vigorous inquiry into corruption by the 
previous regime that saw several hundred million 
dollars eventually recovered from the Abacha fam- 
ily and its retainers. 

The new leadership confronted its first crisis 
exactly a month after Abacha’s death, when Abiola, 
still in detention, collapsed and died in a meeting 
with visiting officials from the United States. An 
independent autopsy later concluded that the cause 
of death was a heart attack, but his family and sup- 
porters believed the government was complicit. 
Rioting in Lagos and other southwestern cities 
claimed 60 lives, but security forces showed 
restraint and the unrest quickly subsided. 

Within weeks of Abiola’s ‘death, General 
Abubakar elaborated a new 10-month program for 
transition to civilian rule that was set to culminate 
with a presidential poll on February 27, 1999, with 
a formal transfer of power on May 29. 

In contrast to his predecessors’ transitions, 
Abubakar asserted that there would be no prior 
restrictions on parties or politicians, and that the 
process would be supervised by an Independent 
National Electoral Commission (INEC). Improve- 
ments in human rights and civil liberties also sug- 
gested a more open arena for competitive politics. 
In addition, Abubakar vowed to promulgate a con- 
stitution, a step Abacha had avoided. 


THE REEMERGENCE OF POLITICS 

The Nigerian public, weary of incessant transition 
and dubious of military promises, showed little 
immediate enthusiasm for the new democratization 
program. The politicians, however, entered a fever- 
ish round of consultations for party formation. By 
September, 25 associations had applied to Nec for 
registration as parties. According to INEC regulations, 
those associations that demonstrated regional diver- 
sity and a national presence would earn “provi- 
sional” registration. The condition for “permanent” 
registration, which would allow the parties to par- 
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ticipate in national elections, was a broad distribu- 
tion of support (at least 10 percent of the vote in 24 
of Nigerias 36 states) in the first round of local elec- 
tions. 

The aspiring parties spanned Nigeria’s political 
spectrum, including many veteran politicians, nota- 
bles associated with the political parties under 
Babangida and Abacha, and a number of dissident 
voices and prodemocracy activists. Nine parties 
were registered by the mec in October, including 
the People’s Democratic Party (PDP), a multiethnic 
coalition initiated by former Vice President Alex 
Ekwueme and the “Group of 34” that had opposed 
Abachas self-succession. 

The All People’s Party (App), another prominent 
association, attracted controversy because of its 
inclusion of several prominent pro-Abacha politi- 
cians. The Alliance for Democracy (AD) included 
many of the Yoruba stalwarts who had supported 
Abiola, as well as a number of democratic activists. 
Other groups included the radical populist People's 
Redemption Party and the Movement for Democ- 
racy and Justice, associated with allies of the late 
Shehu Yar'Adua (who had died in prison). 

The parties generally followed the traditional con- 
tours of Nigerian politics, building support on the 
basis of eminent personalities, elite networks, and 
regional patronage machines. Programs and ideolo- 
gles were largely absent from the political landscape. 
In their search for national appeal, the leading par- 
ties pursued some new regional alliances. There was 
also evidence of generational change as a younger 
cohort of politicians entered the arena. Still, the 
kingmakers of the leading parties were a familiar 
cohort of politicians from Nigerias last civilian 
regime, the Second Republic, along with a consid- 
erable number of retired military officers. 


THE NECESSARY ELECTION 

The electoral process had wobbly beginnings. 
The October registration of voters was marked by 
confusion and disarray, with many areas, especially 
in the south, complaining of inadequate materials 
and opportunities for registration. The fmal registry 
nonetheless included some 57 million voters, an 
improbably large number given Nigeria’s demo- 
graphics (the uN has estimated the number of Nige- 
rians 18 and older at approximately 45 million) and 
the inefficiencies in the process. These problems 
prompted concern that southern constituencies 
might be disadvantaged by insufficient registration, 
and that large numbers of “phantom” voters could 
be used for electoral fraud. 
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The conduct of the December 5 local elections 
assuaged some of these fears. The poll was gener- 
ally peaceful and orderly, although there were prob- 
lems of organization and logistics. Official turnout 
was close to 50 percent, however, and the election 
served to bolster the credibility of the transition 
process. This pattern was broadly repeated in the 
January poll for state officials, but turnout was 
somewhat depressed and irregularities seemingly 
greater. Electoral complaints resulted in adjudica- 
tion or new elections in several areas. 

The early polls established the relative position 
of the parties. The ppp held nearly 60 percent of the 
posts at the local and state levels, with support in 
most regions of the country. The APP garnered con- 
trol of about nine states in the north and the ethni- 
cally diverse middle belt, while the aD established 
a virtual monopoly in the six southwestern states. 

More than a dozen prominent presidential can- 
didates emerged from the three parties. While these 
aspirants were ethnically diverse, there was a strong 
impetus to reverse decades of perceived northern 
domination through a “power shift” to a southern 
presidency. In light of the canceled 1993 elections, 
the southwestern constituency made a strong bid to 
favor Yoruba candidates. 

Within the ppp, former Vice President Ekwueme, 
a party founder, had broad support among his Ibo 
community. The other contender for the party’s 
nomination, General Olusegun Obasanjo, a Yoruba 
Christian, had supervised the transition to the Sec- 
ond Republic in the late 1970s, becoming the only 
military leader (before Abubakar) to cede power to 
a civilian regime. Although controversial in his 
home region, Obasanjo was deemed acceptable to 
the military and the northern states, and he had a 
high international profile. 

The ap’ leading aspirants included two Yorubas: 
Olu Falae and Bola Ige, a former Second Republic 
governor. From the App, Olusola Saraki, a senator 
in the last civilian republic, and Emmanuel Iwuan- 
yanwu, an eastern business magnate, were note- 
worthy. 

The decorum of the parties and politicians dur- 
ing the early polls began to unravel in the final 
weeks of campaigning. The nominations for 
national assembly and president spurred fierce con- 
tention within the parties. In the wake of the state 
elections, the AD and the app explored the possibil- 
ity of an electoral alliance to offer a united challenge 
to the dominant ppp. This unlikely coalition 
brought together parties of divergent philosophies 
and political bases. Despite some resistance from 


INEC, and internal challenges from app notables, the 
leaders of the parties selected Olu Falae as their 
joint candidate. Falae ran on an APP ticket with a 
northern vice president, Alhaji Umaru Shinkafi. 

Within the ppp, Ekwueme’s spirited campaign 
was overshadowed by the formidable resources and 
organization wielded by Obasanjo. The party's 
tumultuous convention provided a firm victory for 
the former military leader, who also selected a 
northern running mate, Alhaji Abubakar Atiku. 
Critics of the ppp and Obasanjo’s candidacy alleged 
that the retired general received funding from other 
former officers (including General Babangida), 
making him a proxy for military interests. 

The elections for national assembly and presi- 
dent, held on consecutive weekends at the end of 
February, were riddled with irregularities. A large 
complement of international and domestic observers 
was on hand for the elections, and they recorded 
numerous instances of voter fraud, bribery, ballot 
tampering, and inflated results. In some states, espe- 
cially in the Niger Delta region, misconduct was so 
extensive that the elections were largely a fiction, 
other areas saw more limited or sporadic problems. 

The reported turnout of 48 percent in the presi- 
dential election was well above the actual partici- 
pation of about 25 percent witnessed by monitors. 
The official count yielded a landslide for Obasanjo, 
with 63 percent of the popular vote. Obasanjo’ vic- 
tory was generally plausible, but the size of his mar- 
gin raised many questions. Presenting claims of 
large-scale rigging, Olu Falae rejected the outcome 
and filed an appeal with the election authorities. 

Despite the significant flaws in the process, most 
Nigerians and international observers were inclined 
to accept the result. The elections were essentially 
a referendum on military rule, and the immediate 
goal of instating a civilian regime outweighed the 
impropriety of the transition procedures. Anxious 
to avoid any pretext for the military to delay or can- 
cel the transition, Nigerians abided the election and 
focused their attention on the May transfer of 
power. With the military back in the barracks, the 
country might begin to take on constructing a 
workable democracy. 


THE CHALLENGES TO DEMOCRATIZATION 

Concerns linger that unruly elements of the mil- 
itary may attempt to derail the transition, but Nige- 
rians generally ‘anticipate the inauguration of 
Obasanjo’s government. The new administration will 
confront a host of problems. Among the most imme- 
diate tasks are the rehabilitation of basic infrastruc- 


ture and services, as well as policies to restore eco- 
nomic growth. Nigeria, a major petroleum producer, 
continues to suffer a domestic fuel crisis, and most 
public services are in a parlous state. The economy 
suffers from high foreign debt of approximately $30 
billion, low world oil prices, and the legacy of inter- 


national isolation under Abacha. Stabilization will ` 


depend on a credible package of economic reform, 
along with an influx of external capital and the 
restructuring of debt. 


The excessive centralization of Nigeria's oil- - 
dominated economy has been a major obstacle to ' 


development, inciting ethnic and regional compe- 
tition, military intervention, and large-scale cor- 
ruption. The key to decentralization lies in the 
restructuring of Nigeria’s federal institutions. Con- 
stitutional reform tops the agenda, including a revi- 
sion of fiscal relations and the revenue allocation 
formula. Despite considerable progress in other 
areas of political reform, the Abubakar regime did 
not promulgate a constitution during the transition, 
although a document was promised by May. The 
government indicated that most features of Abacha’s 
dubious constitutional exercise would be discarded, 
and the 1979 constitution would serve as the foun- 
dation for the new republic. Although the latter 


document has greater standing among Nigerians,, 


there is evidently a need to revise the design of 
Nigerian federalism. Following the example of 
South Africa, Nigeria could pursue constitutional 
change after the transition, but the possibility that 
these issues will languish is a cause for concern. 
The issue of federalism pertains to the broad 
question of accommodation among the country’s 
often contentious ethnoregional groups, as well as 
the more immediate crisis in the Niger Delta region. 
This area, spanning six states in southeastern Niger- 
ia, is home to more than a dozen minorities, includ- 
ing the Ogoni and the Ijaw. Although the region is 
the source of Nigeria’s onshore oil production, its 
communities are largely impoverished and 
marginalized. Their demands for economic devel- 
opment, political inclusion, and environmental 
redress have gained intensity in recent years, and 
since 1997 the Ijaw region and other areas have 
been in a constant state of strife. The violence has 
periodically curtailed petroleum output, and pre- 
sents a major threat to national stability. A resolu- 
tion of the crisis in the delta will require thoughtful 
efforts at engagement by the communities, the oil 
companies, and the central government. In addi- 
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tion, there is an urgent need to inject resources into 
the area, and a longer-term pressure for enhanced 
autonomy and revenue distribution. 

A more basic question is whether civilians can 
govern effectively. Previous episodes of civilian rule, 
and the opportunistic behavior of politicians under 
military governments, have inspired pervasive cyn- 
icism toward Nigeria’s political class. Popular frus- 
tration is running high, and Nigerians expect 
serious attention to basic issues of public welfare 
and governance. Furthermore, the embryonic par- 
ties and legislative bodies will have to establish sta- 
ble rules of democratic conduct if they are to gain 
legitimacy. Apart from the general class of politi- 
cians, President Obasanjo’ position is also likely to 
be tenuous. A derelict economy, tainted elections, 
and the daunting array of problems facing the new 
leader means that the president must act quickly. 
In addition, the incoming executive faces strong 
pressures to foster political reconciliation, curb 
endemic corruption, and rein in a recalcitrant mil- 
tary elite. 

This last issue is perhaps the most sensitive and 
difficult challenge to constitutional government. 
The military has conceded a tactical retreat in the 
current transition, but this elite retains considerable 
power and prerogatives. Decades of intervention 
and rule by the armed forces have politicized the 
military and fostered a generation of officers accus- 
tomed to control. The state’s oil wealth is also a 
potent inducement for intercession. Consequently, 
there is a pressing need to reprofessionalize the mili- 
tary while creating greater insulation between the 
officers and the levers of government. Obasanjo’s 
military background may serve him in this task, and 
the retired general’ travails under Abacha may pro- 
vide some assurance of his commitment to a per- 
manent military exit from power. At the same time, 
his detractors insist that the substantial involvement 
of military elites in his party and his campaign may 
leave him beholden to powerful interests, hindering 
the ability to restructure the armed forces or inves- 
tigate past transgressions by authoritarian rulers. A 
new civil-military equilibrium is the essential foun- 
dation for a lasting Nigerian democracy. 

In the course of a year, Nigeria has traversed a 
path from decline to promise, and from interna- 
tional pariah to a source of hope. The stakes are 
extremely high, and Nigerians are mindful that a 
failure to achieve democratic stability may ee 
the country’s future as a coherent state. 
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Mauritius: Rethinking the Miracle 


DEBORAH BRAUTIGAM 


auritius is going through difficult times. 

Admired as Africas only “tiger” economy 

because of its rapid, East Asian-style 
growth, this tiny island nation more than 800 miles 
off the East African coast has also been praised for 
an enduring record of democracy and social cohe- 
sion despite considerable ethnic fragmentation. Yet 
the past few years have raised questions about the 
robustness of the “Mauritian miracle.” 

Buffeted by inflation, shock waves from the 
Asian economic crisis, and a steep slide in the value 
of the country’s currency, the rupee, Mauritians 
have grown angry over what they see as the gov- 
ernment’s inability to protect their hard-earned 
standard of living. Recent polls show deep pes- 
simism about Mauritius’ economic future. The new 
offshore services sector has been troubled by suspi- 
cion that it has become a financial haven used for 
money laundering. And the worst drought in 40 
years is expected to significantly reduce the sugar- 
cane harvest on which many Mauritans still 
depend for their livelihood. 

Communal interests in multiethnic Mauritius 
remain delicately balanced and easily upset. The 
release of new currency notes last October led to 
widespread demonstrations by Mauritians of Tamil 
ancestry who were incensed that the positions of the 
Tamil and Hindi script on the notes had been 
reversed. But the worst blow to ethnic relations 
came at the end of this February when Afro-Creoles 
and Hindus clashed in three days of the most severe 
communal riots since 1968. Although the country 
has now returned to its normally calm state, the riots 
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have damaged the country’s prized reputation as an 
island of political stability. They have also made it 
impossible for Mauritians to ignore the fact that up 
to 20 percent of the population remains excluded 
from many of the benefits of two decades of growth. 


THE MAURITIAN WAY 

Although clearly inspired by East Asia’s exam- 
ple, Mauritius differs in many ways from the East 
Asian model. Growth in Mauritius took off not 
long after the country established Africa's first 
export-processing zone in 1970. Yet unlike the 
authoritarian Asians, Mauritius built its export suc- 
cess on a democratic foundation that emphasized 
regular consultation with labor and a strong social 
security system. 

Thirty years ago no one thought that Mauritius 
would ever be regarded as a model of development. 
Violent communal riots around the time of inde- 
pendence from Britain in 1968 left at least 25 peo- 
ple dead. Unemployment stood at about 20 percent, 
while the population was growing at an annual rate 
of 4 percent. Aside from a tiny industrial sector, 
Mauritians depended almost entirely on sugar for 
employment, export earnings, and government rev- 
enues. 

The first postindependence coalition government 
recognized the importance of maintaining an 
investor-friendly regime, in part to retain the alle- 
giance of economically powerful Franco-Mauritian 
minority coalition partners, but also to expand 
employment. At the same time the Labor Party, the 
largest member of the coalition, needed the support 
of labor and small-scale sugar farmers, and took 
care to secure benefits for them in its policy pro- 
posals. Yet when the labor movement began to look 
too strong, as in 1971 when the country was con- 
vulsed by a series of general strikes, the government 






clamped down. It imposed a state of emergency, 
jailed strike leaders, and canceled the 1972 elec- 
tions. This brief authoritarian period was never 
repeated, and the 1976 elections were held as 
scheduled. 

Over the next 10 years Mauritius underwent a 
dramatic structural transformation. By the late 1980s 
it ranked among the world’s top three exporters of 
woolen knitwear. Today the country also exports 
flowers, optical goods, jéwelry, and toys. Manufac- 
turing makes up 24 percent of the economy 
(exports, primarily textiles and clothing, comprise 
12 percent). Services, including tourism, the new 
offshore banking and nonbanking services sector, 
and the free port, comprise 66 percent of the econ- 
omy, about the same as in Singapore. Agriculture 
(mcluding sugarcane) accounts for barely 10 percent 
of the economy, compared with an average of 20 
percent for the rest of Africa. At $3,685 in 1998, per 
capita income in Mauritius is almost equal to that in 
Malaysia, and well above the level of ———== 
South Africa, putting Mauritius 
firmly in the upper middle income 
bracket. This growth has been i 
accompanied by admirable social |f -` 
progress, with literacy, infant mortal- |f; -f <* 
ity, and life expectancy all approach- |p 3 
ing developed country standards. ie 

The successful strategy rested on |f‘: 
determined efforts to free the coun- 
try from its dependence on sugar. 
Mauritius gambled by committing a 
large share of its sugar exports.to Europe under a 
guaranteed quota made possible by the Lomé Con- 
ventions 1975 sugar protocol (the Lomé Conven- 
tion established quotas, prices, and duty-free access 
for products from former colonies of European 
Union member nations). The prices fixed annually 
under the sugar protocol are a function of the 
highly subsidized prices given to European farmers, 
and have historically been two to three times world 
market prices for sugar. The higher prices paid for 
Mauritian sugar helped underpin the social secu- 
rity system and also provided much of the private 
sector savings that are now invested in the export- 
processing zone (EPZ) and in upscale tourism. 

Mauritians also decided against maintaining a 
standing army, which freed additional funds for 
social welfare. The government provided subsidized 
rice and flour and free health care, and gradually 
made education free up through the university 
level. Regular turnover of governments through 
elections, an independent judiciary, and a vigor- 
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ously free press enforced considerable accountabil- 
ity of politicians. 

These policies reaped rewards and gave Mauri- 
tius an enviable reputation. Over time, successive 
governments liberalized the economy while main- 
taining social protections. Local investment in the 
EPZ rose; at present, 73 percent of EPZ companies are 
Mauritian-owned or have substantial Mauritian par- 
ticipation. Thé 1997 World Economic Forum report 
on economic performance in Africa ranked Mauri- 
tius as the most competitive country in Africa. 

What, then, is tarnishing the Mauritian model? 
Within a year after the current coalition government 
of Prime Minister Navin Ramgoolam took office fol- 
lowing a landslide victory at the end of 1995, its 
approval rating plummeted from 66 percent to 25 
percent as Mauritians expressed their disappoint- 
ment with the new government's budget policies 
(substantially higher spending and taxes) and its 
highly visible infighting. Unemployment recently 
tripled from a record low of 2 percent 
in 1995 to almost 6 percent, while 
the Mauritian rupee slid from a fairly 
stable level of about Rs 15 to the 
“H United States dollar to almost Rs 25 
z| to the dollar. By 1997, political quar- 
reling had splintered the coalition 
government, leaving Ramgoolam'’s 
Labor Party with a bare majority. 

The February 1999 riots crystal- 
lized growing concern about the 
state of affairs in Mauritius. Sparked 
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by grief and rage over the suspicious death while in 


police custody of a popular Rastafarian “seggae” 
singer, Kaya, demonstrations turned violent as riot- 
ers attacked symbols of the state: police stations, 
traffic lights, and government-owned buses. The 
days that followed saw widespread looting, destruc- 
tion of shops and some factories, and ultimately the 
ethnically targeted burning of dozens of homes and 
small businesses. At least three people were killed 
by police gunfire. For Mauritians, most of whom 
regard the 1968 riots as a distant historical event, 
the scale of the violence was shocking. 

The riots were a sharp reminder that the dissat- 
isfaction and pessimism reflected in recent opinion 
polls have roots in real challenges facing the coun- 
try as it attempts to move beyond the economic 
strategy that brought such rapid and early success. 
Two of these challenges are especially vexing: main- 
taining the country’s ability to compete successfully 
in export markets, and the malaise of exclusion. 
Progress in these areas will be essential if Mauritius 
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hopes to maintain its model into the twenty-first 
century. 


GLOBALIZATION’S CHALLENGES 

“Globalization,” commented Mauritian Minister 
of Economic Development Manou Bheenick last 
September, “is fantastic.” More than most develop- 
ing countries, Mauritius has made good use of its 
international linkages, but the world trading system 
that supported the country in its bid to become an 
“African tiger” is rapidly changing. The principal 
challenges are the threat to Mauritius’s duty-free 
access to many markets, the rapidly rising cost of 
labor in export processing and a related drop in for- 
eign investment, and the continued high concen- 
tration of exports in just a few industries. The 
country is responding by further linking itself to the 
global economy: expanding its “economic space” 
into southern Africa; reducing its costs by import- 
ing labor from China; encouraging diversification 
of export products and markets; and positioning 
itself as a center for financial and business services 
and a major bridge between Asia and Africa. 

While trade liberalization in the early 1990s 
reduced or removed duties on a large number of 
items, Mauritius’ most important trade has for the 
most part not been “free” but based on quotas and 
special agreements. The Lomé Convention that has 
given it higher prices for its sugar exports has also 
given it preferential access for its clothing and other 
exports in Europe. But both of these are slowly 
being eroded. The preferential access enjoyed in 
Europe by African, Pacific, and Caribbean countries 
will come under increasingly stiff challenge, possi- 
bly from the United States, if the current “war” over 
Europes preferential treatment of Caribbean 
bananas is a harbinger of the future. Special duty- 
free access for garments may disappear as soon as 
2005, when the Multi-Fiber Agreement terminates, 
requiring Mauritius to compete with such low-cost 
producers as China“and India. 

Manufactured exports from Mauritius are con- 
centrated in knitwear and other garments, a sector 
that relies heavily on low labor costs. Yet labor is no 
longer so cheap in Mauritius. Since the start of the 
EPZ boom in the early 1980s, labor costs have 
increased almost twice as fast as productivity. Aver- 
age monthly earnings for Erz employees in March 
1998 were about $270, which is high when com- 
pared with most developing countries. Higher costs 
have led to several shakeouts in the EPz. Many tex- 
tile firms have now succeeded in upgrading to 
higher value-added production while moving 


lower-skill production to neighboring countries 
with cheaper labor. In addition, in a controversial 
move, the government has allowed firms to import 
labor; at present, there are nearly 10,000 foreign 
workers in Mauritius, mainly young Chinese 
women. At the same time, the unemployment rate 
for Mauritian women has risen sharply and now 
stands above 10 percent. 

Expanding the country’s “economic space” into 
southern Africa is also an important part of the strat- 
egy for the future. Mauritius is a member of the 
Southern African Development Community and the 
Common Market for Eastern and Southern Africa 
(COMESA). Increased regional integration involves 
exports and investment. A recent study by Mauri- 
tian economist Rajen Dabee shows that Mauritian 
exports to Africa more than doubled over the past 
decade, but still made up only 5 percent of total 
exports in 1997. Trade between Mauritius and 
COMESA countries grew by almost 19 percent 
between 1996 and 1997, but most of this was related 
to inputs for Mauritian factories in Madagascar. 

A third strategy has been to attempt to diversify 
exports and export markets. Mauritian exports are 
still highly concentrated: clothing accounts for 
almost 80 percent of erz exports, and almost half of 
EPZ exports go to just two countries, France and 
Britain. By allowing the market to decide what to 
produce and where to send it, successive govern- 
ments in Mauritius failed to pave the way for diver- 
sification and for the necessary transitions ahead. 
Moreover, the skill base is weak. More than a third 
of Mauritian children still fail to graduate from pri- 
mary school, and secondary school completion 
rates are well below 50 percent. 

New efforts to diversify markets have been more 
successful, but here too Mauritius is facing prob- 
lems. The United States market has been the prime 
target, and Mauritius has already been successful 
enough to prompt the United States to impose auto- 
matic quotas on imports of Mauritian garments. 
Mauritius and Kenya are the only sub-Saharan 
African countries so affected. The Africa Growth 
and Opportunity Bill that is before the United States 
House of Representatives would remove these quo- 
tas, and both the government and the Mauritius 
Export Processing Zone Association have lobbied 
hard for passage of the bill. 

The fourth arm of the strategy for reinventing 
Mauritius is to position the country as a regional 
financial and business services center. Legislation 
passed in 1989 established an offshore banking sec- 
tor, and nonbanking offshore services, such as reg- 


istration for ships, were initiated in 1992. Estimates 
of the contribution of the offshore banking sector 
to the country’s GDP range from 0.85 to 2.5 percent: 
This still lags behind tourism, which contributes 


4.5 percent of cpp, and the EPz, which contributes , 


12.2 percent. Growth in offshore nonbanking ser- 
vices has been strong, with more than 7,000 com- 
panies registered as of June 1998. 

A free port has been in operation since 1994, 
with facilities near the airport and at the seaport of 
the capital, Port Louis. The free port is intended to 
promote Mauritius as an intercontinental distribu- 


tion center offering logistical support for shipments . 


between Asia and Africa. 

Mauritius hopes to become a bridge between 
Asia and Africa. The island nation retains strong 
links with Asia and has a declared that it wants to 
“look east” for new business. Hong Kong, together 


with China, is the largest source of foreign invest-’ 


ment in Mauritius. Both the government and the 
private sector have been promoting the offshore 
sector and the free port in Asia. Visiting delegations 
from China and Thailand have expressed interest in 
using the free port as a distribution center for their 
products and the offshore center as a base for 
investment in Southern Africa. 


DEVELOPMENT FOR ALL 

Compared with most developing countries, Mau- 
ritius has been remarkably inclusive in its develop- 
ment. Excellent human development indicators 
show that the free health and education system are 
reaching most people in the country. The Gini coef- 
ficient of income inequality (a scale where 0.0 rep- 
resents perfect equality and 1.0 perfect inequality) 
was 0.42 in 1975 and had dropped to a respectable 
0.38 in 1992, which also suggests that development 
in Mauritius has been very egalitarian, by most mea- 
sures (South Africa’s score was 0.58, Brazil's 0.60). 
Yet pockets of poverty remain serious problems in 
the country, as do often unexamined racism and 
casual discrimination. And inequality has recently 
been on the rise: the Gini coefficient for 1996-1997 
was 0.39. The recent riots have brought these issues 


home again to Mauritians and ignited a national . 


debate on what can be done about the approximately 
20 percent of Mauritians who have not greatly bene- 
fited from the country’s growth. Afro-Creoles, who 
are descended from freed slaves originally brought 
to the island to work the sugar plantations, and who 
today make up about a quarter of the population, are 
widely believed to be the most disadvantaged group, 


but there are also many poor among the majority 
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Hindu population, especially those who still live and 
work in the sugar-producing areas. 

Mauritius does not have an official poverty line, 
and statistics are not gathered on the basis of com- 
munal group or ethnicity. Studies indicate, however, 
that the poorer communities on the island tend to 
be those like the towns of Roche Bois, where the 
Afro-Creole population is concentrated, and Bam- 
bous, where many rural Hindus live. Infrastructure 
and schools in the disadvantaged communities are 
also measurably poorer than in the rest of the coun- 
try, making it more difficult for youths from these 
areas to gain the skills and training they need to 
succeed. Research suggests that Afro-Creole com- 
munities have fewer representative organizations 
than other communities and thus less ability to 
lobby the government for services. There is no easy 
solution to the problem of exclusion, especially 
when it is combined with racism. Progress will 
require community mobilization, better govern- 
ment services, affirmative action, and better legal 
protections against discrimination. 


MAURMUS IN THE NEW MILLENNIUM 

More than 30 years ago, Nobel laureate 
economist James Meade visited Mauritius and 
wrote pessimistically about the options available for 
the small island to escape its Malthusian trap of 
high population growth and unemployment. “The 
outlook for peaceful development is poor,” he 
asserted. In recent years Mauritians have delighted 
in invoking this famous dismissal while pointing to 
their robust economy, social safety net, and gener- 
ally harmonious ethnic relations. 

But the recent wave of pessimism is requiring 
Mauritians to evaluate their development, often crit- 
ically. “We must work harder to shake-off the puffed- 
up image of a tiger,” a recent newspaper article 
argued. “We are just a pussycat.” Yet there is consid- 
erable evidence that the country will weather these 
storms and continue to reinvent itself. Although the 
riots, the drought, and a cyclone this March are 
expected to push the growth rate fpr 1999 below 5 
percent, this will be an exception in a decades-long 
history of continual and rapid economic expansion. 
Compared with many emerging markets, Mauritius 
has faced globalization with a strong set of assets, 
including its creative private sector, solid democracy, 
and long-standing concern for social security. Mau- 
ritians themselves continually question their mira- 
cle, and it is this self-awareness, along with a 
remarkable adaptability, that will help bring the 
country successfully through the trials ahead. W 
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Japan’s Quest for Influence in Africa 
PETER J. SCHRAEDER 


apan has emerged as one of the most influential 
J rover on the African continent. Once criti- 

cized for adopting an approach that appeared to 
relegate Africa to providing natural resources to fuel 
Japan's industrial growth, Japanese foreign policy is 
increasingly perceived by Africans as contributing 
to the continents socioeconomic and political 
development. Despite a seemingly interminable 
recession, the Japanese foreign policy establishment 
remains firmly committed to extending Japanese 
influence throughout the globe, including in Africa. 


ECONOMICS BEFORE POLITICS 

Japan has traditionally pursued a neomercantilist 
foreign policy toward Africa, underscoring the over- 
riding importance it attaches to securing economic 
self-interest relative to other foreign policy goals. 


The hallmark of Japanese neomercantilism has been: 


the vigorous use of an increasingly generous foreign 
aid budget to penetrate foreign economic markets. 


Tokyo's foreign aid program to Africa is second 
only to France's, and helped promote more than 
$5.5 billion in Japanese exports to African markets 
in 1996. Although a falling yen in 1996 reduced the 
value of aid to Africa that year to $1.1 billion (down 
from a peak of $1.3 billion in 1995), Japanese aid 
still exceeded that of the other northern industrial- 
ized democracies. From the vantage point of many 
African policymakers, Japan has emerged as an eco- 
nomic superpower on the African continent. 


The roster of top recipients of Japanese foreign - 


aid clearly demonstrates the neomercantilist link- 
age between aid and trade. Most of these countries 
can be divided into two categories: important pre- 


sent or future sources of raw materials vital to 


Japanese industry, such as chromium from South 
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Africa, phosphates from Morocco, and copper from 


Zambia; and key regional economic actors capable 
of absorbing Japanese exports and serving as hubs 
for further regional economic expansion, such as 
South Africa in southern Africa, Kenya in East 
Africa, Egypt in northeast Africa, and Ghana in 
West Africa. In both cases the primary purpose of 
foreign aid is to promote or strengthen Japanese 
economic interests. 

Japan has been willing to downplay the political 
makeup of recipient regimes in favor of their geo- 
economic worth. Especially during the cold war, 
Japanese policymakers were opposed to the ideo- 
logical litmus tests demanded by their American 
counterparts. During the last cold war decade of the 
1980s, for example, Japan provided more than 21 
percent of its African foreign aid to socialist African 
countries. 

Yet it was Japan's ties with the apartheid regime 
of South Africa that best demonstrated its apolitical 
pursuit of economic self-interest. At the same time 
that numerous Western governments were enacting 
anti-apartheid legislation that severely restricted 
economic links with South Africa, Japanese policy- 
makers actively sought to enhance Japan's regional 
economic standing by taking over those market 
shares that were being abandoned by their Western 
counterparts. In 1987, one year after the United 
States Congress adopted stringent trade and invest- 
ment restrictions against South Africa, the Toyota 
Corporation tripled its South African revenues and 
joined with other Japanese automobile manufac- 
turers (Mitsubishi and Nissan) to gain control of 85 
percent of the country’s automobile market. 

In 1996, South Africa was Japan's largest trading 
partner in Africa, importing $1.9 billion in Japanese 
goods (35 percent of all Japanese exports to Africa) 
and exporting $2.6 billion in goods to Japan (56 
percent of all Japanese imports from Africa). South- 
ern Africa as a whole has emerged as Japan's most 


important regional African market, accounting for 
$2.1 billion (39 percent) of all Japanese exports to 
Africa and $3.1 billion (65 percent) of all African 
exports to Japan in 1996. It is precisely for this rea- 
son that President Nelson Mandela visited Japan 
soon after being released from prison in 1999, fol- 
lowed by an official head-of-state visit in July 1995. 

The 1990s have witnessed greater Japanese eco- 
nomic penetration of almost all African markets. 
This is especially true of the francophone region. 
The francophone economies were once more diffi- 
cult to penetrate because of powerful French 
monopolies, but these monopolies have been signif- 
icantly weakened with the cold wars end, permitting 
the Japanese government and private businesses to 
make significant inroads during the second half of 
the 1990s. A simple yet telling indicator of Japan's 
growing interest is that Japanese foreign aid to fran- 
cophone Africa nearly quadrupled from $304 mil- 
lion during the three-year period from 1980 to 1982 
to more than $1.3 billion from 1993 to 1995. 


TAKING THE LEAD IN DEVELOPMENT 

The growing desire of Japanese policymakers to 
translate their country’s extraordinary economic 
power into political influence and leadership on a 
global scale had significant implications for 
Japanese foreign policy toward Africa at the begin- 
ning of the 1990s. A crucial turning point occurred 
in October 1993 with the launching of the first 
Tokyo International Conference on African Devel- 
opment (TICAD 1). That Japan would hold an inter- 
national summit on development in Africa signaled 
a significant softening of Japanese neomercantilism; 
it also showed a willingness on the part of Japanese 
policymakers to take the lead in a foreign policy 
realm historically dominated by the United States 
and the former European colonial powers. Enthu- 
siasm for Japans development initiative prompted 
the convening in October 1998 of a Second Tokyo 
International Conference on African Development 
(tican 1). High-level delegations from 51 African, 
11 Asian, and 18 North American and European 
countries attended. 

Japan has also taken advantage of its unique role 
as a nonwhite nation with close ties to the devel- 
oping South and embraced the imperative of South- 
South cooperation as an alternative to traditional 
North-South conceptualizations. A special focus on 
Asian-African cooperation that draws on Japan's 
Asian heritage also serves as a component of 
Tokyo’ blueprint for African development. Accord- 
ing to Japanese policymakers, both Asia and Africa 
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have suffered the same colonial past and have con- 
fronted the same challenges of socioeconomic 
development. Both regions should therefore attempt 
to learn from each other's experiences, with the 
implicit assumption that Africa should attempt to 
learn from Asia’s success in promoting develop- 
ment. Toward this end, Japanese policymakers have 
coordinated a senes of Asia-Africa forums. 

One of the most important conclusions of the 
Asia-Africa forums and the TICAD initiatives in gen- 
eral is that “lessons” can be drawn from “Asian” 
(read Japanese) models of development. Although 
careful to note that no one model can be blindly 
applied to every country seeking foreign assistance, 
Japanese policymakers nonetheless argue that many 
components of the Asian model can and should be 
adapted to African settings if their leaders truly seek 
to promote self-sustaining development. In a 1995 
interview with the Senegalese newspaper Le Soleil, 
Senegalese Prime Minister Habib Thiam said that 
one of the virtues of this model from an African 
perspective is its emphasis on the importance of a 
strong state in promoting rapid economic develop- 
ment at the same time that the host country “pre- 
serves its own identity.” According to Thiam, the 
implication of especially the latter portion of this 
statement is that Africa can and perhaps should 
develop in association with foreign partners less 
concerned with imposing their ideological or cul- 
tural biases. 

Critics have correctly noted that Asian models of 
development are not necessarily favorable to the 
promotion of democracy, and can be interpreted by 
African leaders as a justification for maintaining 
authoritarian systems of governance. Others have 
also questioned whether the success of what is 
essentially an authoritarian Asian model of devel- 
opment is perhaps due to greater ethnic homo- 
geneity or other unique cultural attributes in the 
Asian newly industrializing countries that simply 
cannot be reproduced in Africa’s multiethnic and 
multicultural environment. Simply put, should one 
focus on Asian culture and homogeneity or enlight- 
ened Asian authoritarianism as the basis for apply- 
ing the Asian model to Africa? 


EMERGING GEOPOLITICAL ASPIRATIONS 

The most recent shift in Japanese policy toward 
Africa was signaled by the convening in Tokyo of a 
conference on the impact of conflict on develop- 
ment in Africa in October 1995. This conference 
represented a further softening of Japan’s neomer- 
cantilist pursuit of economic self-interest and the 
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guarded entry of Japanese policymakers into a for- 
eign policy realm historically dominated by the 
United States and France. 

The conference's conclusions and Japanese state- 
ments since highlight two important aspects of the 
Japanese approach to African peace and security 
issues. First, Japan is firmly committed to multilat- 
eral initiatives and solutions, particularly under the 
auspices of the UN Security Council and regional 
bodies such as the Organization of African Unity. 
Second, Japan is firmly committed to the non-use of 
force and the peaceful resolution of African conflicts. 
The numerous examples of Japan's initial involve- 
ment in the security realm include participation in 
peacekeeping operations in Mozambique and fund- 
ing for African peace and security initiatives. 

Expanding involvement in African peace and 
security issues is without doubt part of Japan's 
larger geopolitical strategy to gain a permanent seat 
on the un Security Council. Critics claim that 
Japan’s involvement in African security issues 
merely represents a thinly veiled, short-term 
attempt to “buy the favor” of African leaders, whose 
countries comprise the largest bloc of nations in the 
UN General Assembly. Whatever the motivation, 
Japanese efforts in the realm of conflict resolution 
have fostered highly favorable impressions on the 
part of African policymakers, who overwhelmingly 
support Japans quest for a permanent seat. 

The increasingly vocal support of Japanese poli- 
cymakers for the promotion and consolidation of 
democracy in Africa has also signaled a shift away 
from the historically apolitical nature of Japanese 
neomercantilism in Africa. For example, Japan has 
terminated bilateral foreign aid programs (except 
for emergency and humanitarian aid) to Sudan 
(1992), Gambia (1994), and Nigeria (1994). In 
each country serious human rights violations and 
the derailment of democratization efforts had 
brought widespread condemnation from the inter- 
national community. The Japanese government has 
also sought to reward democratic initiatives, most 
notably by providing funding for elections and 
sending election observers. 

Critics have pointed out that official Japanese 
support for democratization has been inconsistent. 
Japan continued to provide significant foreign aid 
to Kenya ($129 millon in 1993 and $198 million 
in 1994) even though the authoritarian regime of 
President Daniel arap Moi had essentially stolen the 
1992 presidential elections. In addition to serving 
as an important Japanese export market and 
regional political leader, Kenya enjoys the distinc- 


tion of hosting one of the largest overseas commu- 
nities of Japanese citizens in sub-Saharan Africa 
(second only to South Africa). Equally important, 
the neomercantilist imperative has ensured the con- 
tinuation of trade relationships regardless of what 
happens on the foreign aid front. Japanese policy- 
makers are usually hesitant to impose economic 
sanctions since such measures ultimately will have 
a negative impact on Japanese business. 


CAN JAPAN LEAD IN AFRICA? 

Japan's classic neomercantilist approach to Africa 
helped ensure that the Japanese government and big 
business were well situated to take advantage of the 
highly competitive economic environment of the 
post—cold war international system. Not content sim- 
ply to reap the economic benefits of this new era, 
Japanese policymakers instead are seeking to take the 
lead in the previously neglected areas of African 
development and political-military security. If current 
trends continue, Japan will undoubtedly play an even 
more important role in security issues at the begin- 
ning of the new millennium, especially if it is granted 
a permanent seat on the uN Security Council. 

Still, the Asian flu has important implications for 
the future of Japanese policy toward Africa. 
Throughout 1998 the combination of economic 
stagnation, banking crises, and corruption scandals 
had demonstrated the potential fragility of the 
Japanese economy. The worsening of these eco- 
nomic problems might change positive Japanese 
attitudes on foreign aid and prompt Japan to refo- 
cus its economic and political energies on its Asian 
“backyard”—the traditional area of emphasis for 
Japanese foreign aid and trade policies. Equally 
important, the severe financial crises gripping 
Japan's neighbors should serve as a stark lesson for 
African leaders previously enamored with the 
promise of Asian models of development. It is pre- 
cisely for this reason that the so-called new bloc of 
leaders that has emerged in Eritrea, Ethiopia, 
Rwanda, and Uganda has cautioned against blindly 
imposing yet another foreign (in this case, Asian) 
model of development. 

It would nonetheless be tremendously short- 
sighted to assume that the present financial diffi- 
culties in Asia will lead to a retrenchment of 
Japanese interests and involvement in Africa. The 
evolution of Japanese involvement in Africa from 
the early 1980s to the present demonstrates Japan's 
intention to translate its extraordinary economic 
power into global influence worthy of a political 
and economic superpower. E 
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We Wish to Inform You that Tomorrow We Will Be 
Killed with Our Families: Stories from Rwanda 

By Philip Gourevitch. New York: Farrar, Strauss, and 
Giroux, 1998. 353 pp., $25. 

FIVE YEARS AFTER Hutu extremists killed at least 800,000 
Tutsis and moderate Hutus, the world still struggles to 
understand the Rwandan genocide. Although ancient 
ethnic hatreds or postcolonial tribal divisions are fre- 
quently blamed, the massacres, however incomprehen- 
sible they seemed, were in fact the premeditated project 
of a highly organized political movement aimed at con- 
solidating Hutu power in Rwanda by eliminating Tutsis. 

Philip Gourevitch, a staff writer for The New Yorker, 
delivers a masterful account of that movement and the 
society that succumbed to the propaganda that promised 
a brighter future based on “Hutuness.” Gourevitch paints 
a stark picture of the months leading up to the genocide, 
in which government officials and broadcasts by gov- 
ernment-run radio instructed Hutus that the time had 
come to “do their work,” “clear the bush,” and “elimi- 
nate the enemies of the people.” These euphemisms for 
eradicating the Tutsis succeeded in creaung a “kill or be 
killed” attitude among Hutus: resentment from decades 
of Tutsi rule, until the 1959 overthrow of the Tutsi 
monarchy, was fresh enough in the collective memory of 
Hutus to allow a Tutsi extermination. 

Why was the international community silent about 
that extermination? Gourevitch, in an often passionate 
protest of Western indifference to the genocide, quotes 
survivors who tell of having phoned European and 
American government offices and NGOs, pleading for 
help before and during the killings, but receiving none. 
As chief of UN peacekeeping at the time, Kofi Annan was 
fully aware of the impending genocide in the weeks pre- 
ceding it, yet he did not so much as respond to an urgent 
fax from the commander of the UN peacekeeping troops 
in Rwanda warning of the planned extermination. And 
it is now common knowledge that France armed the 
Hutus throughout the massacres. 

One survivor sent numerous faxes directly to the 
White House during the genocide, to no avail. Indeed, 
“the desertion of Rwanda by the un force was Hutu 
Powers greatest diplomatic victory. . .and it can be cred- 
ited almost single-handedly to the United States,” con- 
cludes Gourevitch. In late April 1994, as the genocide 
was unfolding, the Clmton administranon—still haunted 
by its 1993 fiasco in Somalia—drafted a presidential 
directive that urged other UN members not to.take part 
in UN peacekeeping missions that the United States 
wanted to avoid, including Rwanda. 

Gourevitch’s superb writing and meditative approach 
to understanding the genocide and its aftermath bring 


deeper meaning to his equally impressive distillation of 
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the politics that achieved it. However, while he by no 
means intended the book to be a manifesto for Tutsi rule 
in Rwanda, his apparent admiration for now Vice Presi- 
dent Paul Kagame, whose rule in Rwanda has been no 
more compassionate than that of Hutu regimes, 1s ques- 
tionable and at times off-putting. Yet overall the book is 
an essential contribution to a coherent documentation 
of the genocide. It is also a grave warnmng—to Central 
African leaders like Congo's Laurent Kabila—about the 
catastrophic results playing the Hutu-Tutsi card can 
bring. 

Rachel Roberts 


King Leopold's Ghost : 

By Adam Hochschild. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1998. 366 pp., $26. 

THE RECENT SERIES of genocidal massacres of Hutus and 
Tutsis ın Central Africa ıs not unprecedented. From 1885 
to 1914, the territory of what is now the Democratic 
Republic of Congo was the site of a genocide against 
Africans carried out by the private armies of Belgtum'’s 
King Leopold. Between 5 million and 10 million Con- 
golese, laboring as Leopold's rubber-tappers and ivory 
hunters, died from epidemic disease, famine, and colonial 
violence. This little-known African holocaust is the sub- 
ject of Adam Hochschild’ latest book, King Leopolds Ghost. 

Hochschild, a cofounder of Mother Jones magazine 
and now a journalism professor at Berkeley, has thor- 
oughly researched the struggle of three Europeans who 
encountered the atrocities while exploring in Central 
Africa. The three—Roger Casement, an Insh diplomat, 
Joseph Conrad, the Polish author, and Edmund Morel, a 
French cargo-boat inspector—spearheaded an interna- 
tonal campaign against Leopold. With a coterie of 
British missionaries they wrote parliamentary reports, 
organized advocacy groups, and launched the twentieth 
century's first human rights campaign. 

The reformers gathered tesumony and publicized the 
massacres and mutilations committed under Leopold's 
rubber regime. Hochschild emphasizes the technologies 
of modern communication they used to convey the 
tragedy to a distant Europe. Telegraphed testimonies and 
photographs of victims whose hands were severed by 
officers requiring proof of spent ammunition galvanized 
support. In response to public pressure, King Leopold 
relinquished control over his (ironically named) Congo 
Free State to the Belgian government in 1908. 

Hochschild champions these intrepid activists who 
pioneered a method of human rights campaigning that 
remains a mainstay of current struggles against genoci- 
dal regimes. Yet he inflates the impact of their efforts 
with his enthusiasm: the Congo terror ceased only after 
the population declined so dramatically that forced labor 
became unprofitable. 

Jessica Carew Kraft W 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Union 

March 16—The entre 20-member executrve commission of the 
EU resigns; yesterday an independent panel accused the 
common, mcluding 1ts president, Jacques Santer, of 

cronyism and corruption in administering the EUs 

$100 billion annual budget. 

March 24—At a summit meeting in Berlin, leaders of EU 
countnes apport former Itahan Prime Mmister Romano Prodi 
to replace Santer as EU commussion president. 


International Criminal Tribunal 

on War Crimes in the Former 

March 21—The New York Times reports that the tribunal in The 
Hague has conchided that the Croatan army undertook 
summary executions, ethnic cleansing, and indiscriminate 
shelling of civilians dung an August 1995 offensive against 
Serb and Bosnian Serb forces in Croatia; tribunal investigators 
have recommended indicting 3 Croatian generals; tribunal 
officials have also said that the US, which at least tacitly 
backed the Croauan offensive, failed to provide'evidence 


requested by the tnbunal during its 3-year mvesugation. 


Kosovo Crisis 

(See also Yugoslavia) 

March 23—NATO Secretary General Javier Solana orders air 
strikes agamst Yugoslavia after US special envoy Richard 
Holbrooke leaves Belgrade without secunng Yugoslav 
President Slobodan Milosevics agreement to a peace plan for 
the separaust Serbian province of Kosovo; the peace plan, 
drawn up at negotiations that began last month m France, 
seeks to end a year-old war m which more than 2,000 people 
have died; delegates for the ethmc Albanian people, who make 
up over 90% of Kosovo's population, signed the accord 5 days 


ago 

March 24—NATO launches cruise missile and bomb attacks 
against sites throughout Yugoslavia, focusmg on ar defense 
installations and command centers, NATO pilots report 
shooting down at least 3 Yugoslav fighter planes. 

Calhng the NATO strikes “open aggression,” Russian 
President Bons Yeltsin recalls Ins chief military envoy to NATO 
and suspends Russias participation in NATOS “Partnership for 
Peace” cooperative military exercises ; 

March 25—NATO forces bombard military targets in Yugoslavia 
for a 2d day; Yugoslav troops step up therr assault against 
ethnic Albantan guerrillas and ctvilians in Kosovo. 

Thousands of anti-NATO demonstrators protest outside the 
American, German, and British embassies m Skopje, Macedonia. 

March 26—The UN Security Council votes, 12 to 3, to reject a 
Russian motion demanding an end to the NATO air campaign. 

March 27—-NATO broadens its attacks to include Yugoslav forces 
in Kosovo. 

March 28—The NATO and Yugoslav assaults contmue, some 
15,000 Kosovo Albanian refugees cross into Albania. 

March 29—Approximately 60,000 Kosovo refugees pour into 
Albania, and perhaps 7,000 others reach Macedonta or the 
Yugoslav republic of Montenegro. 

Russian President Yeltsm dispatches Prime Minister Yevgeni 
Prumakov to Belgrade to meet with Milosevic 

March 30—NATO leaders expand the alhance’s bombing 
campaign to include attacks on government buildmgs in 
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downtown Belgrade; they also reject an offer from Milosevic, 
relayed through Primakov, to negotiate if NATO first stops the 
bombing; NATO officials say that the Kosovo city of Pec has 
been almost totally destroyed by Serbian forces. 

March 31—Refugees arriving in Albania report that Serbian 
forces began shelling villages and cities in a wide arc around 
Prizren and Djakovica last night; others say that the provmcial 
capital, Pristina, 1s in flames; the UN reports that an estimated 
140,000 people have been displaced from Kosovo in the past 
10 days. 

Russian Defense Minister Igor Sergeyev says that Russia will 
send 7 ships, mclucing an intelligence-gathering vessel, to the 
Mechterranean Sea to monitor the conflict in Yugoslavia 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
March 12—At a ceremony m Independence, Missouri, Poland, 
Hungary, and the Czech Repubhc become members of NATO. 


AFGHANISTAN 

March 14—In Ashgabat, Turkmenistan, after 4 days of UN- 
brokered peace talks, the Tahban government and the 
opposition agree in principle to a coalition government to 
melude all of Afghanistan's political forces and a shared 
executive, legislature, and judicary 


BAHRAIN 

March 6—The emir of Bahrain, Sheik Isa bin Sulman al-Khalifa, 
dies after ruling the island nation since 1961; he is mmmechately 
succeeded by his son, Sheik Hamad bin Ise al-Khahfa 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

March 5—Spanish diplomat Carlos Westendorp, the senior 
international medhator m Bosnia, dismisses Bosnian Serb 
President Nikola Poplasen from his post and declares that the 
strategic city of Brcko will no longer be controlled exclusively 
by Bosnian Serbs but will be administered jointly by Serbs, 
Croats, and Mushms, Poplasen, who was dismissed for 
refusing to comply with terms of the 1995 Dayton peace 
accords that ended the Bosnian war, refuses to step aside. 

March 6—Zrvko Radisic, the Bosnian Serb member of the 
country’ joint 3-person presidency, resigns to protest 
Westendorp’ actions. 

March 7—in separate votes, Bosnian Serb lawmakers reject 
Poplasen's dismissal and order Serb officials to suspend 
cooperation with the Muslim-Croat Federation to protest the 
Breko decision 


CAMBODIA 

March 12—Foreign Minister Hor Nam Hong offictally rejects 
proposals for an international tmbunal to try Khmer Rouge 
leaders for genocide, saying Cambocha will try them itself; the 
announcement comes after the March 6 arrest of Ta Mok, the 
last Khmer Rouge guerrilla leader still at large, by government 

the Khmer Rouge was responsible for perhaps 2 

milion deaths between 1975 and 1979. 


COLOMBIA 
March 10—A spokesman for the leftist rebel Revolutionary 
Armed Forces of Colombia says the group 1s responsible for 
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the killmgs of 3 American researchers whose bodies were 
found m Venezuela on March 4 


CUBA 

March 23—The government announces that Raúl Ernesto Cruz 
León, a Salvadoran, has been convicted of terrorism and 
sentenced to death for a series of hotel bombings m Cuba m 
1997 that lulled 1 person and wounded 11. 

March 30—Agence France-Presse reports that a court in Havana 
has sentenced Otto René Llerena, a Salvadoran, to 
death for plannng a bomb in a hotel in 1997. 


ECUADOR 

March 17—Former President Fabian Alarcón 1s juled on 
corruption charges, Alarcón, who served as mterim president 
until last August, allegedly added more than 1,000 phantom 
employees to the government payroll when he was leader of 
the legislature. 

March 18—President Jamil Mahuad lifts the state of emergency 
he called on March 9 and rolls back much of the gasoline price 
hike he imposed a week ago; m return, opposition parties 
agree to support Mahuad’s austenty package, which includes a 

freeze of bank accounts and an increase in the value- 
added tax from 10% to 15%; the agreement eases a crisis that 
saw a national strike and clashes between police and 
demonstrators. 


EL SALVADOR 

March 7—In presidental elections today, Francisco Flores of the 
conservative governing Nationalist Republican Alhance 
defeats Facundo Guardado of the leftist Farabundo Marti 
Natonal Liberaton Front; Flores recetved 52% of the vote, 
Guardado 29% 


ERITREA 

March 17—The government says that its forces have repelled 
Ethiopian troops, Killing at least several hundred, after a 3-day 
battle along its border with Ethiopia m the Badme region. 


FRANCE 

March 9—A specially convened fury of lawmakers and judges 
acquits former Prome Muster Laurent Fabtus and former 
Soctal Affairs Minister Georgma Dufoix of crminal 
and manslaughter in the AIDS deaths of hundreds of people 
mfected by tainted blood transfusions in the md-1980s 

March 11—An annterrorism court in Paris convicts 6 high- 
ranking Libyan officials, including Abdallah Senoussi, the 
brother-in-law of Libyan leader Colonel Muammar el 
of the 1989 bombing of a French aurliner that killed 171 
people, the officials were tried in absentia. 


GERMANY 2 

March 11—Oskar Lafontaine resigns as finance minister and 
chatrman of the ruling Social Democrauc Party (SPD); 
Lafontaine, a leftist, had repeatedly clashed with the more pro- 
business Chancellor Gerhard Schröder about economic policy 

March 12—Schroder names Hans Eichel to replace Lafontune as 
fmance minister, and names himself SPD charman. 


GUATEMALA 

March 10—While on an official visit to Guatemala, President Bill 
Cltnton apologizes for US support of nght-wing governments 
m Guatemala that kalled tens of thousands of Mayan Indians 
and other Guatemalans during the country’s 36-year civil war, 
which ended in 1996; last month a UN-backed panel released a 
report that detailed CIA and other US involvement m the war. 


Ham 


March 25—President René Préval creates a new 15-member 
cabinet by decree; Préval dissolved parliament in January 


INDIA 

March 8—Bowing to parhamentary opposition, the nanonal 
government reverses its decision lest month to take over the 
state government of Bihar; the takeover had been prompted by 
concerns over lawlessness in the wake of 2 massacres of lower- 
caste workers by an outlawed upper-caste landlords’ army 
earlier this year. 

March 16—Hindus and Christians clash ın the village of Ranala, 
in the eastern state of Orissa, 13 people are wounded and 29 
arrested, more than 150 Christian homes are burned down. 

March 17—Suspected Maoist guerrillas attack upper-caste vilagers 
in the Jehanabad district of Bihar state, killing at least 33. 


INDONESIA 

March 1—Polce reportedly open fire on a crowd of Muslims 
outside a mosque in Ambon, a provincial capital east of 
Jakarta, killing 9 people; more than 150 people have died in 
clashes between native Christians and migrant Muslims on 
Ambon Island since January 

March 10—Solchers fire on Christian and Muslim rioters battling 
each other m Ambon, killing 6; at least 11 other people are 
wounded m the violence 

March 11—Foreign Mimsters Ali Alatas of Indonesta and Jatme 
Gama of Portugal agree at UN-sponsored talks to allow the 
people of East Tmor to vote directly on whether to accept 
Indonesia's recent offer of greater autonomy or instead to 
pursue independence; East Timor, a former Portuguese colony, 

was tivaded by Indonesia in 1975 and annexed the following 


year 

March 19—Government officials say at least 64 people have died 
in 3 days of fighting in West Kalımantan province, on the 
island of Borneo, pitting indigenous Malay, Bugis, Dayak, and 
ethnic Chinese agamst mmugrants from the island of Madura. 

March 24—Additional soldiers and police officers are sent to 
West Kahmantan to help quell the violence, which has now 
reportedly clatmed as many as 200 hves. 

March 26—Police clash with Muslim separatist protesters m 
Banda Aceh, the capital of Aceh province; 111 people are 
reported injured, the protests came during a visit by President 
B. J. Habibie, who apologized for human rights abuses by the 
military durmg its 9-year crackdown on separatists m Aceh. 


IRAQ 

March 1—In a 3d consecutive day of strikes, US jets attack air 
defense sites m the northern no-flight zone that was muposed 
by the US and its allies in 1991 at the end of the Gulf War to 
protect the region's Kurds. 


JAPAN 

March 23—Japanese patrol boats, destroyers, and aircraft fire 
warning shots and chase 2 suspected North Korean boats with 
false markings out of Japanese waters. 


KOREA, NORTH 

March 16—North Korea agrees to allow the US to mspect a 
remote underground ste that the US suspects is part of an 
effort to develop nuclear ın exchange, the US will 
increase food and agricultural md to North Korea. 


MEXICO 
March 4—Aurelio Penaloza, an aide to Félix Salgado Macedonio, 
the candidate of the lefust Party of the Democratic Revolution 


in Guerrero states gubernatorial electons last month, is 

assassinated while organizing protests over alleged electoral 

fraud by the governing Institutional Revolutionary Party. 

~ March 17—Military police arrest Lieutenant Colonel Hildegardo 
Bacilio Gómez, a fugitive dissident army surgeon, Bacilio had 
been m hidmg since leading about 50 soldiers in a march in 
Mexico City in December to protest what they sald was unfair 
treatment by the military system. 

March 21—The rebel Zapatista National Liberation Army 
(EZLN) holds a nationwide referendum on its proposals for 
peace with the government; unarmed EZLN guerrillas were 
allowed to travel throughout the country to administer the 
unofficial vote, the EZLN staged a brief uprising for Indian 

and democracy in 1994. 
March 24——The New York Times reports that 24 officers accused 


of being members of Baciho’s protest group have been arrested. 


PARAGUAY 

March 23—Unidentfied gunmen assassinate Vice President Lurs 
Marfa Argaña m Asuncion; followers of Argatia, a rival of 
President Raúl Cubas, had recently moved to have Cubas 


mnpeached for defying Supreme Court orders to send his 


pohtical mentor, former army chief and failed coup leader Lino 


Oviedo, back to prison. 

March 26—Supporters and opponents of Cubas clash m 
Asunción; 6 people are killed and almost 200 wounded. 

March 28—Cubas resigns, turning over power to Lus Gonzalez 
Macchi, the head of the senate. 

March 29—The Argentine government says it will grant asylum 
to Oviedo, who arrived m Buenos Aires yesterday after fleeing 
Paraguay, where he is wanted for Argafia’s murder, also today, 
Brazil said it would grant asylum to Cubas 

March 30—President González Macchi swears in Paraguays 1st 
coalition government since 1946 


RUSSIA 

March 19—in the North Caucasus region, a bomb explodes in 
the city of Vladikavkaz, killing 62 people and woundmg 100, 
rebel warlords from the neighboring breakaway republic of 
Chechnya are suspected, no group claims responsibility. 


TURKEY 

March 13—Attackers throw gasohne bombs mto a crowded 
department store m Istanbul, kalimg 13 people and wounding 3; 
the attack 1s the latest m a wave of violence since the arrest last 
month of Abdullah Ocalan, the head of the outlawed Kurdistan 
Workers Party (PKK); the PKK clarmed responsibility for a 
similar but less deadly attack earher this month. 


UGANDA 

March 1—In a national park m southern Uganda, 8 tourists, 
including Amencans, Britons, and New Zealanders, are killed 
by a group of Rwandan Hutu rebels; the rebels oppose US and 
Bntish support for the Ugandan military and others who are 
seen as sympathizers with Rwanda’ Tutsis, hundreds of 
thousands of whom were massacred by Hutus in the 1994 
genocide. 

March 29—Government officials say government troops killed 
18 of the rebels who murdered the tounsts, bringing to 43 the 
number of rebels Imked to the attack who have been slain. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Great Britain 

March 24—The Law Lords, who function as Britain's highest 
court, rule, 6 to 1, that former Chilean President Augusto 
Pmochet must remain in England and await a decision on 
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whether to extradite him to Spam on charges of crimes against 
humanity, the Lords also rule that Pinochet cannot face 
extradition for crimes committed before 1988, the year ın 
which Bntam made torture committed anywhere a crime 
punishable in Britain; Pinochet, who is accused of 

the deaths of more than 3,000 people while 
rulmg Chile from 1973 to 1990, was arrested in London last 


October at the request of a Spanish judge. 


Northern Ireland 

March 15—A car bomb halls prominent human rights lawyer 
Rosemary Nelson; the Red Hand Defenders, an outlawed pro- 
Brinsh paramilitary group, later claim responsibility. 


UNITED STATES 

March 5—The New York Times reports that China engaged in 
espionage in the mid-1980s at a Los Alamos, New Mexico, 
government laboratory; the espionage was first detected in 
1995, when unvestigators analyzing Chinese nuclear tests 
discovered similarities to the most advanced US miniature 
warhead, the W-88; a Chinese-American suspect was arrested 
this past February in connection with the espionage 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Serbia 

(See also Intl., Kosovo Crisis) 

March 2—Adem Demaci resigns as political leader of the ethnic 
Albanian guerrilla Kosovo Liberation Army (KLA); the KLA 
has been fightmg for a year for independence for the Serbian 
province of Kosovo, whose population 1s more than 90% 
ethnic Albanian, more than 2,000 people have died m the 
conflict, Demac opposes a peace agreement tentatively 
approved by KLA and other ethnic Albanian representatives at 
peace talks ın France last month. 

Serbian forces bombard KLA positons on the Macedonian 
border; thousands of villagers flee. 

March 16—Serbia moves heavy tanks mto Kosovo for the 1st 
tme in 5 months and also sends in fresh troops, bringing the 
total m or near the province to 30,000 ‘ 

March 17—The head of a Fmnish forensic team that has 
examined the bodies of 40 of the 45 ethmic Albamans killed by 
Serbian secunty forces m the village of Racak m January 
reports that they were all unarmed crvilians and brands their 
lallmg a clear crme against humanity 

March 18—The ethnic Albanian delegation to Kosovo peace talks 
1n Pans signs an autonomy agreement drawn up last month by 
international mediators at talks in Rambouullet, France, the 
agreement, which the Serbian delegation has not signed, 
would grant Kosovo autonomy but not independence for an 
interim period of 3 years; the KLA would disband, Serbian 
forces would be reduced, and a NATO-led force of 28,000 
soldiers would keep the peace; NATO has threatened aur 
strikes against Serbia if it does not sign the agreement 

March 19—European mediators break off the talks in France 
with no Serbian agreement, the Organization for Secunty and 
Cooperation in Europe orders its 1,400 cease-fire monitors in 
Kosovo to leave 

The UN High Commissioner for Refugees says 443,000 
people, or 22% of Kosovo’ population, have been displaced 
from their homes since the Serbian offensives began a year ago. 

March 20—Serbian forces shell Prekaz, Srbica, and other villages 
in the Drenica region west of Pristina, sendmg some 20,000 
refugees fleemg; fghung 1s also reported north of Pnstina. 

March 21—The US sends spectal envoy Richard Holbrooke to 
Belgrade to press Milosevic to sign the Kosovo peace 
agreement, Serbian forces continue thetr.attack m Drenica; in 
Pnistina, presumed KLA gunmen kill 4 Serbian policemen. 


PERSPECTIVES 


FINDING TRUTH—AND RECONCILIATION 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu 





THE PAST, IT HAS BEEN SAID, is another 
country. The way its stories are told 
and the way they are heard change as 
the years go by. The spotlight gyrates, 
exposing old lies and illuminating 
new truths. As a fuller picture emer- 
ges, a new piece of the jigsaw puzzle 
of our past settles into place. 

Inevitably, evidence and informa- 
tion about our past will continue to 
emerge, as indeed they must. The 
report of the commission will now 
take its place in the historical land- 
scape of which future generations 
will try to make sense—searching for 
the clues that lead, endlessly, to a 
truth that will, in the very nature of 
things, never fully be revealed. 

It has been the privilege of this 
commission to explore a part of that 
landscape and to represent the truths 
that emerged in the process. And we 
have tried, in whatever way we could, 
to weave into this truth about our 
past some essential lessons for the 
future of the people of this country. 
Because the future, too, is another 
country. And we can do no more than 
lay at its feet the small wisdoms we 
have been able to garner out of our 
present experience. 

There were others who urged that 
the past should be forgotten—glibly 
declaring that we should “let by- 
gones be bygones.” This option was 
rightly rejected because such amne- 
sta would have resulted in further 
victimization of victims by denying 
their awful experiences. 

The other reason amnesia simply 
will not do is that the past refuses to 
lie down quietly. It has an uncanny 
habit of returning to haunt one. 





ARCHBISHOP DESMOND TUTU, the recip- 
tent of the 1984 Nobel Peace Prize, was 
chatrperson of the South African Truth 


However painful the experience, the 
wounds of the past must not be 
allowed to fester. They must be 
opened. They must be cleansed. And 
balm must be poured on them so 
they can heal. This is not to be 
obsessed with the past. It is to take 
care that the past is properly dealt 
with for the sake of the future. 

Some have been upset by the sug- 
gestion that the work of the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission could 
have resulted in making people 
angrier and race relations more diffi- 
cult It would be natve in the extreme 
to imagine that people would not be 
appalled by the ghastly revelations 
that the commission has brought 
about. It would have been bizarre had 
this not happened. What is amazing 
is that the vast majomty of the people 
of this land, those who form the bulk 
of the victims of the policies of the 
past, have said they believe reconcili- 
ation is possible. 

The trouble is that there are erro- 
neous notions of what reconciliation 
is all about. Reconciliation is not 
about being cozy; it is not about pre- 
tending that things were other than 
they were. Reconciliation based on 
falsehood, on not facing up to reality, 
is not true reconciliation and will not 
last. 

We believe we have provided 
enough of the truth about our past 
for there to be a consensus about it. 
There is consensus that atrocious 
things were done on all sides. We 
know that the state used its consider- 
able resources to wage a war against 
some of its citizens. We know that 
torture and deception and murder 
and death squads came to be the 
order of the day. We know that the 
liberation movements were not para- 
gons of virtue and were often respon- 
sible for egging people on to behave 
in ways that were uncontrollable. 

We should accept that truth has 


emerged even though it has initially 


alienated people from one another. 
The truth can be, and often is, divi- 
sive. However, ıt is only on the basis 
of truth that true reconcilation can 
take place. True reconciliation is not 
easy; it is not cheap. We have been 
amazed at some almost breathtaking 
examples of reconcihation that have 
happened through the commission. I 
want to make a heartfelt plea to my 
white fellow South Africans. On the 
whole we have been exhilarated by 
the magnanimity of those who should 
by rights be consumed by bitterness 
and a lust for revenge; who instead 
have time after tme shown an astoni- 
shing magnantmity and willingness to 
forgive. It is not easy to forgive, but 
we have seen it happen. 

Having looked the beast of the 
past in the eye, having asked and 
received forgiveness and having 
made amends, let us shut the door 
on the past—not in order to forget it 
but in order not to allow it to 
imprison us. Let us move into the 
glorious future of a new kind of soci- 
ety where people count, not because 
of biological irrelevancies or other 
extraneous attributes, but because 
they are persons of infinite worth 
created in the image of God. Let that 
society be a new society—imore com- 
passionate, more caring, more gen- 
tle, more gtven to sharing—because 
we have left “the past of a deeply 
divided society characterized by 
strife, conflict, untold suffering and 
injustice” and are moving to a future 
“founded on the recognition of 
human rights, democracy and peace- 
ful co-existence and development 
opportunities for all South Africans, 
irrespective of color, race, class, 
belief or sex.” 

My appeal is ultumately directed 
to us all, black and white together, to 
close the chapter on our past and to 
strive together for this beautiful and 
blessed land as the rainbow people of 
God. | 
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“As it embarks on its second half-century, the People’s Republic seems 

fated to undergo all the vicissitudes of a capitalist regime in the age of 

‘globalization,’ with all the economic dynamism and social disruption 
that capitalist development typically brings.” 


. China’s Communist Revolution: 
A Half-Century Perspective 


MAURICE MEISNER 


Chinese Communist Party in power, to forget 

that the “long revolution” that produced the 
People’s Republic of China in 1949 was probably 
the most popular and certainly the most massive 
revolution in world history. Those who actively par- 
ticipated in and supported the rural-based Maoist- 
revolution in the 1930s and 1940s did so in 
numbers unprecedented in the history of revolu- 
tionary movements. 

The Chinese Communist revolution was also 
perhaps the most heroic of all revolutions, a hero- 
ism symbolized by the legendary Long March of the 
mid-1930s. But courageous acts were by no means 
confined to those who embarked on that extraordi- 
nary journey, for the revolutions success required 
enormous sacrifices by tens of millions of people in 
both cities and villages. The Communist revolution 


[ chiite Communit Frys power to orge! 


in China was not a coup d'état carried out by a 


small group of revolutionary conspirators. 

Yet revolutions, in the end, are judged not by the 
numbers who participated or the degree of their 
heroism, however fascinating and significant these 
aspects of the original revolutionary act may have 
been. Rather, revolutions are historically judged and 
characterized by their ultimate social and political 
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results. What then are the social results of the 
Maoist revolution that culminated in the political 
victory of 1949? 

Although 50 years have passed since the found- 
ing of the People’s Republic, it still may be too early 
to answer that question definitively. Revolutions 
often do not reveal their true social meaning until 
many decades, even centuries, after the actual 
event. Such was the case with the great “bourgeois 
revolutions” in Western Europe. It took the English 
200 years to erect a statue of Cromwell before the 
House of Commons, whose supremacy the seven- 
teenth-century Revolution of the Saints had been so 
crucial in establishing. And not wntil after the 
founding of the Third Republic in 1870 did the 
French begin to appreciate that the Revolution of 
1789 was the source of their political democracy 
and had opened the way to the development of cap- 
italism. For almost a century, the historical mean- 
ing of that revolution had been obscured by the 
despotism of Napoleon, the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, and the dictatorship of Louis Bonaparte. 

Looking at a social revolution at different times 
in the postrevolutionary era will thus likely yield 
different views of the nature of the original event. 
A quarter-century after 1949, most observers of the 
People’s Republic concluded that China had expe- 
rienced a socialist revolution. They did so on the 
widely held belief that socialism is essentially state 
ownership and control of productive property 
(combined with central economic planning)—a dis- 
torted definition, to be sure, but one long generally 
accepted by Communists and anti-Communists 
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alike. It was not an implausible judgment at the 
time. Now, fifty years later, many observers describe 
the People’s Republic as essentially capitalist, 
although current Chinese leaders insist that the 
country remains fundamentally “socialist.” 


THE REVOLUTION’S CONTRADICTIONS 

The often confusing uses of the labels “socialism” 
and “capitalism” as applied to changing Chinese 
social realities over the past 50 years can be 
attributed, in part, to the difficulty in defining these 
rather elastic terms, not to speak of the even greater 
challenge of applying them to complex historical 
realities. But the confusion also derives from the 
contradictory nature of the Chinese Communist rev- 
olution itself and the ambiguities in its accompany- 
ing Maoist ideology. While the Communist leaders 
of the revolution aimed to achieve socialist goals, 
their Marxist ideology counseled that socialism was 
impossible in a country as economi- 
cally backward as the China they had 
come to rule—and had come to rule 
on the basis of peasant support in the 
countryside rather than on proletar- 
ian support in the cities. 

From their Marxist point of view, 
an impoverished and war-ravaged 
China lacked the material and social 
preconditions for socialism. More- 
over, the Maoist revolution, carried 
out in a country long laboring under 
the yoke of foreign imperialism and 
brutally occupied by Japanese militarists during the 
crucial revolutionary years (1937-1945), necessar- 
ily was as much a war for national independence as 
it was a social revolution. And again Marxism 
taught (although it was a lesson of dubious rele- 
vance) that wars for national independence—and 
indeed nationalism itself—were attributes of bour- 
geois, or capitalist, revolutions, not socialist ones. 

These tensions between the subjective socialist 
aims of the revolutionaries and the objective bis- 
torical conditions of the China in which they found 
themselves were reflected in the contradictions and 
ambiguities of Maoist theory at the time of the 
Communist victory, especially the concept of “New 
Democracy.” That celebrated theory (the Maoist 
version of the Marxist concept of bourgeois revolu- 
tion) promised an eventual socialist future, but also 
formally adhered to the Marxist orthodoxy that his- 
tory develops by stages and that a “bourgeois- 
democratic” stage must precede the socialist. 
Nevertheless, unlike Western-type bourgeois revo- 


It was not the case that 
Deng Xiaoping’s market 
reforms dismantled the 
socialism of the Mao 
era. In truth, there was 
no socialist system to 
destroy. 





lutions, the Chinese bourgeoisie were to be neither 
the leaders nor the ultimate beneficiaries of China's 
“new democratic” revolution. Rather, the bourgeois 
phase of development was to be carried out by an 
alliance of four social classes—a “national united 
front” of workers, peasants, national bourgeoisie 
(indigenous capitalists not dependent on foreign 
capital), and petty bourgeoisie—that would oper- 
ate under the leadership of the Chinese Communist 
Party. While capitalism would be promoted in town 
and countryside, the eventual goal was socialism— 
although how and when socialism would develop 
was left ambiguous, as was the nature of the polit- 
ical regime in the interim. An area of special ambi- 
guity was the relationship between the Communist 
Party and the various social classes that constituted 
“the people.” 

The theory of New Democracy was the Maoist 
attempt to adhere to the Marxist orthodoxy that 
socialism presupposes capitalism. At 
the same time, the theory ideologi- 
cally rationalized a great variety of 
practical measures needed to recon- 
struct a weak and shattered economy. 


UNITY AND INDEPENDENCE 

While Maoist ideology and inten- 
tions were often ambiguous, the poli- 
cies of the Communist regime during 
the early years of the People’s Repub- 
lic were concrete and the accom- 
plishments quite remarkable. The 
first, and essential, achievement was the fulfillment 
of the goals of the ill-fated Kuomintang-Commu- 
nist alliance of the mid-1920s. The alliance had 
been forged to pursue two essential nationalist 
aims: first, national unity (elimination of war- 
lordlism and establishment of an effective central 
government), and, second, national independence 
(elimination of the foreign encroachments that had 
humbled and humiliated China for almost acen- 
tury). But the Kuomintang—Communist alliance 
floundered in 1927 because of the popular social 
radicalism it had unleashed, and the victorious 
Kuomintang regime of Chiang Kai-shek proved 
ineffective in pursuing its nationalist mission in the 
years that followed. Yet these elemental nationalist 
goals of unity and independence, which had proved 
elusive for so many decades, were achieved by the 
Communists in a few months following their vic- 
tory in 1949. 

The establishment of an effective central gov- 
ernment was an enormous achievement for a coun- 
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try that for more than a century had suffered from 
internal political disintegration and external 
impingement, and all the human suffering these 
entailed. Moreover, the political achievement was 
the essential prerequisite for progress in all other 
areas of social and economic life. Among these, in 
the early years of the new regime were the revival 
and reformation of China's vice-ridden cities, fun- 
damental sanıtation and health measures, the Mar- 
riage Law of 1950 (which proclaimed at least formal 
legal equality between men and women), and the 
Land Reform campaign of 1950-1952. 

Land reform was an especially important accom- 
plishment. It eliminated China's gentry-landlords, 
the oldest ruling class in world history and a major 
impediment to modernization. It brought some 
measure of socioeconomic equity to the Chinese 
countryside and cemented the powerful tie between 
the Chinese Communist Party and the majority of 
peasants. It joined even the most remote villages to 
a national political structure by implanting party 
organizations of young peasant activists in localities 
throughout the countryside. Furthermore, land 
reform was the essential ptecondition for modern 
industrial development. By removing a parasitic 
landlord class and by establishing an effective polit- 
ical mechanism to channel the agrarian surplus to 
finance urban industry, the Communist revolution 
opened the way for the industrial revolution that 
transformed China from a predominantly agrarian 
to a mainly industrial nation within a period of sev- 
eral decades. The relationship between land reform 
and industrialization was understood by Chinese 
Communist leaders well before Western modern- 
ization theorists came across the insight. 


CAPITALISM BY ANY OTHER NAME 

There was little that was socialist in Chinese 
Communist policies during the early years of the 
People’s Republic. The accomplishments of the 
mid-1950s essentially amounted to a capitalist or 
bourgeois revolution, albeit with only marginal par- 
ticipation by what remained of the bourgeoisie. The 
centralization of state power and the territorial uni- 
fication of a long-disintegrating empire, the creation 
of a national market, and the abolition of precapi- 
talist relations in the countryside are common fea- 
tures of bourgeois revolutions that occurred in 
Western countries under varied political auspices. 
In China, as elsewhere, these were essential for 
modern economic development. 

It should not have taken a Communist regime to 


carry out these necessary but elementary bourgeois 


tasks. The Kuomintang, had it managed to retain 
power, no doubt would have pursued a similar pro- 
gram and perhaps would have achieved the same 
results. But lengthy speculation on what might have 
happened but did not is fruitless. As it is, the his- 
torical credit must go to the party that actually per- 
formed the task, not the one that might have done 
so had conditions been different. 

While the Chinese Communists were notably 
successful in executing the bourgeois phase of the 
revolution, in retrospect the brevity of this phase 
seems surprising. The theory of New Democracy had 
occupied a prominent place in Maoist thought for 
more than a decade, and it seemingly promised a 
lengthy period of capitalist (or at least semicapital- 
ist) development as well as some measure of politi- 
cal democracy. Yet on October 1, 1953, a scant four 


years after the founding of the People’s Republic, the 
“bourgeois” era of China’ postrevolutionary history 
was abruptly terminated when Communist leaders 
announced “the general line for the transition to 
socialism.” No doubt largely responsible for the haste 
with which the Communist government abandoned | 
New Democracy in favor of “the transition to social- 
ism” was Mao Zedongs populist hostility to capital- 
ism in any form and his long-standing refusal to 
accept intellectually the Marxist belief that socialism 
must be based on the social and material accom- 
plishments of capitalism. With all the benefits of his- 
torical hindsight, the wisdom of proceeding with 
“socialist transition” seems most questionable, and 
not only on Marxian theoretical grounds. 


THE GREAT LEAP 

Modern industrial development duly began in 
intensive fashion with the Soviet-modeled first five 
year plan in 1953. What followed over the remain- 
der of the Mao era (to 1976) and, in even more 
impressive fashion during the era of Deng Xiaoping 
(1978-1997), undoubtedly will be recorded as the 
most rapid process of industrialization over a sus- 
tained period in history. For nearly half a century, 
China, long known as “the sick man of Asia” and 
among the most impoverished lands by any mea- 
surement, has experienced an industrial growth rate 
averaging 10 percent annually. This has resulted in 
China’s emergence today as the world’s second- 
largest industrial producer (after the United States) 
and as the country with the third-largest cpp (after 
the United States and Japan) as measured in pur- 
chasing power parity. 

China’s transformation from an agrarian to a pri- 
marily industrial nation (in terms of the value of 
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production and probably employment as well) can- 
not be attributed solely to Deng’s market reforms, as 
is often supposed. The process began under the long 
tule of Mao, about whose accomplishments many 
Western scholars have grown strangely silent, fear- 
ful that they will be seen as apologists for the crimes 
of the era should they mention its real accomplish- 
ments. Nonetheless, during the Mao period the basic 
foundations of China’s industrial revolution were 
laid. Without that foundation, the post-Mao reform- 
ers would have had little to reform. As distinguished 
Australian economist Y. Y. Kueh has observed, 
Maoist China’ “sharp rise [30 percent] in industry's 
share in national income is a rare historical phe- 
nomenon. For example, during the first four or five 
decades of their drive to modern industrialization, 
the industrial share rose by only 11% in Britain 
(1801-1841); and 22% in Japan (1882-1927). In 
the post-war experience of newly industrializing 
countries, probably only Taiwan has demonstrated 
as impressive a record as China in this respect.” 
The social, human, and environ- 
mental costs of industrialization have 
been (and remain) high in China, as 
has been the case with virtually every 
industrializing country since the early 
nineteenth century. In China these 
costs were paid primarily by the peas- 
antry, the most numerous and poorest 
members of the population. Yet it is dif- 
ficult to imagine that there might have been a viable 
alternative. As sociologist Barrington Moore 
observed in Social Origins of Dictatorship and 
Democracy, “The tragic fact of the matter is that the 
poor bear the heaviest costs of modernization under 
both socialist and capitalist auspices. The only jus- 


tification for imposing the costs is that they would’ 


become steadily worse off without it.” 

During the Mao era the Chinese people as a 
whole became markedly better-off, even taking into 
account all the crimes and blunders of the time, 
among which the famine resulting from the ill-fated 
Great Leap Forward was the most horrendous, 
claiming an estimated 20 million lives. While the 
Mao regime certainly exploited the people it ruled, 
and especially the rural people who put it in power 
in the first place, the Communist state was not the 
sole beneficiary of industrialization. During the Mao 
era significant provements were made in diet, 
welfare, health care, and education (especially at the 
primary level), resulting in a dramatic near-doubling 
of average life expectancy—from 35 years in pre- 
1949 China to 65 years in 1976. Moreover, the col- 





What has emerged 
from Deng’s reforms 
is an essentially 
capitalist economy. 





lectivistic social achievements under Mao greatly 
facilitated the spectacular economic gains of the 
market reform era that followed. As Amartya Sen, 
the Noble Prize-winning Cambridge economist, has 
forcefully argued, the extensive development of pub- 
lic education, health care, and social security during 
the Mao era (in contrast to India’s meager accom- 
plishments in these areas) was crucial in promoting 
and sustaining economic growth in the Deng era. 


MAOIST MODERNIZATION 

Mao Zedong, whatever other judgments histori- 
ans might render about his reign, will surely be 
counted among the great modernizers in history. He 
led a revolution that created the essential conditions 
for modern industrial development in a land that 1s 
the world’s most populous—and one of its poorest. 
He also presided over 25 years of exceptionally 
rapid economic growth. Needless to say, many 
economic failures occurred as well, especially the 
sluggish growth of agriculture and the inability to 
make a decisive break with the Soviet- 
borrowed model of industrial organiza- 
tion. But with the very large exception 
of the human disaster that resulted 
from the Great Leap, the Maoist eco- 
nomic record is, on the whole, highly 
successful, especially when placed 
against the wretchedly low starting 
point from which China began its 
industrialization drive and the hostile international 
environment that so burdened the as Repub- 
lic in its early decades. 

The great failure of Maoism was not economic 
but political, Not only did the Maoist regime fail to 
realize the democratic hopes aroused by the revo- 
lution, it also failed to fulfill its socialist promises. 
Mao’s China was not socialist. It lacked, in both 
conception and reality, the essential feature of a 
socialist society, traditionally conceived as a system 


‘whereby the immediate producers control the con- 


ditions and products of their labor. Nor was there 
any conception, much less the reality, of the demo- 
cratic political form that such a socialist society nec- 
essarily would assume, what Marx termed “the 
self-government of the producers.” 

Thus it was not the case, as charged by some and 
celebrated by others, that Deng Xiaoping’s market 
reforms dismantled the socialism of the Mao era. In 
truth, there was no socialist system to destroy. His- 
torical accuracy is ill-served by the conventional 
image of Mao as an ideological fanatic who sacri- 
ficed modern economic development to an all- 


consuming quest for a socialist spiritual utopia. Pre- 
cisely the opposite would be closer to the historical 
record. It was more often the case that socialist 
goals and values were sacrificed to the imperatives 
of economic development. 

While the Maoist economic record was impres- 
sive in its time, that time had passed by the early 
1970s. Maoism had exhausted its once great creative 
energies and was no longer capable of providing 
inspiration to an increasingly disillusioned popula- 
tion. The modern industrial plant, now large, was 
also cumbersome and increasingly inefficient, 
requiring ever-larger infusions of capital to maintain 
high rates of growth. The Maoist method of financ- 
ing industrialization—essentially state exploitation 
of the villages—could not have continued long with- 
out pauperizing the peasantry, the social base of the 
Communist revolution and the Maoist regime. But 
a dogmatized Maoism was no longer capable of new 
initiatives. It fell to Deng Xiaoping to bring about 
the necessary fundamental changes for the survival 
of the regime and the preservation of the material 
gains of the revolution. 


DENG’S PROMISE 

When Deng and his reformist colleagues inau- 
gurated their program of market restructuring 
in 1979, it was not their intention to create a capi- 
talist economy. “Socialist democracy” was Deng’s 
promise, a slogan that appealed to an urban popu- 
lation increasingly conscious that Maoist China 
lacked genuine socialism as well as democracy. 
There is no reason to question the sincerity of the 
reformers’ promise. Deng and his supporters 
believed that capitalist techniques could be 
borrowed selectively to quicken the pace and 
improve the quality of China’s economic develop- 
ment. This (they assumed in orthodox Marxist 
fashion) would establish the proper material base 
for the construction of a socialist society in the 
future. Much in the fashion of China’s late-nine- 
teenth-century conservative modernizers, it was 
assumed that capitalism was not necessarily an 
organic whole—and that its material accomplish- 
ments could be neatly separated from bourgeois 
society and culture. An eventual socialist outcome 
would be guaranteed, Deng believed, by maintain- 
ing state control over the “commanding heights” of 
the economy and especially by preserving the polit- 
ical primacy of the Chinese Communist Party, 
whose leaders presumably held the socialist goal 
steadfastly in mind. “Political power is firmly in our 
hands,” Deng once reassured those who were skep- 
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tical that his economic policies would have a social- 
ist outcome. 

The economic results of the post-Mao market 
reforms have been spectacular. The seemingly 
utopian goal of quadrupling the size of the Chinese 
economy by the year 2000, announced at the begin- 
ning of the reform period, was in fact achieved by 
1995. And some observers now predict that China 
will overtake the United States as the world’ largest 
economy by the year 2015. 

The social results have been less salutary: grow- 
ing and glaring socioeconomic inequalities, the 
emergence of new class divisions in both towns and 
villages, an orgy of official profiteering and bureau- 
cratic corruption, the partial collapse of the social 
welfare system, the deterioration of public health 
care and education, new forms of sexual inequality, 
and accelerated environmental destruction. 

These and the other unintended social conse- 
quences of post-Maoist economic policies are well 
known both to foreign observers and the Chinese 
government, even if the efforts on the part of the 
latter to alleviate the maladies thus far have been 
feeble. What must be stressed is that the most gen- 
eral and historically far-reaching result of market 
reform has been the construction of a capitalist 
economy that now functions in accordance with its 
own dynamics. The phenomenon deserves empha- 
sis since the use of the term capitalism to describe 
the contemporary Chinese order is well beyond the 
pale of acceptable official discourse in China today 
because it obviously clashes with Beijing’ need to 
claim a socialist legitimacy. Most foreign scholars of 
contemporary Chinese affairs also seem reluctant 
to use the term, for reasons that are less clear. 

Nonetheless, what has emerged from Deng’s 
reforms—and this has been especially clear since 
the early 1990s—is an essentially capitalist econ- 
omy. First, it is a system based largely on wage labor 
(which was also partially the case during the Mao 
era but is now overwhelmingly dominant). Second, 
China has been integrated into the world capitalist 
economy through Deng’s “open door” policies— 
and this has been a powerful force for molding the 
domestic economy in accordance with global capi- 
talist norms. Third, the eminently capitalist princi- 
ple of profit making has been universalized as the 
main precept in the functioning of enterprises and 
the conduct of economic life in general. Fourth, 
labor has been fully commodified with the success 
of the long and agonizing campaign to “smash the 
iron rice bowl” in urban state factories and the abo- 
lition of the rural communes. The latter, it might 
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be noted, yielded a surplus labor population 
numbering some 200 million, many of whom 
became low-paid wage laborers in the burgeoning 
rural industrial sector (the township and village 
enterprises). Others were thrown into the ranks 
of China’s massive “floating population,” the 
migrant laborers who wander from city to city seek- 
ing such temporary work as they can find. 

Fifth, to ensure the construction and proper 
operation of a market economy, the Communist 
state promoted entrepreneurship, in effect breeding 
a new bourgeoisie, the essential social agent of cap- 
italist development. In addition, the process of cre- 
ating a market economy was ideologically facilitated 
by the propagation of new values, especially those 
promoting individual acquisitiveness (“to get rich 
is glorious”) and sanctioning inequality (“some 
must get rich first”). 

With the maturation of these policies in the early 
1990s, especially the creation of a new bourgeoisie 
(albeit one with a strong bureaucratic component) 
and a labor market, China has had a flourishing 
capitalist market economy that functions largely 
within the norms that govern capitalism in general. 
Chinese capitalism is clearly not yet entirely devel- 
oped, most notably lacking a full-fledged system of 
private property. Nonetheless, virtually all economic 
enterprises, whatever their formal ownership sta- 
tus, function as capitalist entities in a land that is 
undergoing the most massive and perhaps the most 
rapid process of capitalist development and prole- 
tarianization in history. 


CAPITALIST CHINA 


From the perspectives of the present, it would be 
reasonable to conclude that the Chinese Communist 
revolution was essentially a bourgeois revolution that 


laid the foundation for the growth of a dynamic cap- 
italist system in the world’s most populous land. 


Such a conclusion would be disappointing to those 
who believed, or at least hoped, that the revolution 
would fulfill its socialist promise. Yet the process of 
capitalist development over the past two decades, 
however socially disruptive and morally distasteful 
in many respects, has greatly improved the living 
standards of hundreds of millions of Chinese—and 
in that sense it has a very positive moral significance 
that must be acknowledged by observers of all polit- 
ical persuasions. 

Whether Chinese capitalism will provide the 
material and social conditions for a future socialist 
transformation, as orthodox Marxists (but not 
Maoists) might believe, remains to be seen; scant 
historical evidence can be found in China or else- 
where to sustain that faith. Yet, quite apart from 
Marxian doctrinal orthodoxies, the empirical evi- 
dence suggests that the modern working class is 
rapidly becoming the most numerous and vital class 
in Chinese society. It is the class that appears to be 
the most likely agent of radical political and social 
change in the People’s Republic. It would be one of 
the great ironies of modern Chinese history if the 
capitalist development set in motion by the Com- 
munist state produce a proletariat class that 
embarks on a democratic and socialist struggle 
against a ruling Communist Party ritualistically 
claiming to represent the working classes. That 
prospect, of course, still resides in the realm of fan- 
ciful speculation. As it embarks on its second half- 
century, the People’s Republic seems fated to 
undergo all the vicissitudes of a capitalist regime in 
the age of “globalization,” with all the economic 
dynamism and social disruption that capitalist 
development typically brings. | 


“President Clinton lectured Jiang while visiting China in June 1998 for being on 
‘the wrong side of history.’ . . . But China’s history. after Tiananmen and after 


Deng’s death may have called for the brand of caution displayed by Jiang. This 
not-very-inspiring engineer may have led China, by choice and muddle, toward 
a more prosperous and free future.” 





Jiang Zemin: On the Right Side of History? 


BRUCE GILLEY 


iang Zemin, China's new supreme leader, is a 

portly native of Yangzhou with a taste for West- 

ern classical music. A buffoon by nature and an 
engineer by choice, Jiang lacks the personal stature 
of a Deng Xiaoping or a Mao Zedong, his two pre- 
decessors at the helm of the world’s most populous 
country. Yet Jiang has surprised many observers. 
Since Deng's death in February 1997, he has not 
only strengthened his position within the Chinese 
Communist Party leadership but also made several 
important policy decisions that will guide China's 
future. While he may be charisma-challenged, 
Jiangs survival and his policies can tell us much 
about contemporary China. In his many dimen- 
sions, Jiang may be a mirror of China itself. 


THE CONSUMMATE CONCILIATOR 

After his appointment as general secretary of the 
Chinese Communist Party in the days following the 
1989 Tiananmen Square protests, Jiang ruled China 
like a prince regent, frequently turning to Deng, the 
aging monarch, for advice and support between 
1989 and 1994. During these years of tutelage, 
Jiang secured modest control over the party and 
also began to establish his authority over the mili- 
tary as chairman of the Central Military Commis- 
sion. In government affairs, Jiang generally deferred 
to the authority of Prime Minister Li Peng, the 
leader most closely associated with the Tiananmen 
Square massacre and a man despised on the street 
for his troglodyte views. But Jiang was able to make 
some inroads. His erstwhile coruler of the Shang- 
hai municipality in the 1980s, Zhu Rongji, was pro- 
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moted to executive deputy prime minister in 1993 


_after two years as deputy prime minister, and Jiang 


began to find his legs on the diplomatic stage in his 
titular capacity as state president. In short, Jiangs 
official designation as the “core” of the post-Deng 
leadership already was gaining credibility before 
Deng died. 

Politically, Jiang found himself with little more to 
do than housecleaning after Deng’ death, surprising 
those who had guessed that a spirited succession 
struggle would erupt the moment the late patriarchs 
ashes were scattered on the Bohai Sea. Li Peng was 
eased out of the prime ministers office and into the 
chairmanship of the largely powerless national par- 
liament, the National People’s Congress, in early 
1998, although he remained number two in the party 
hierarchy. His liberal and popular predecessor as Peo- 
ple’s Congress chairman, Qiao Shi, was more thor- 
oughly expunged at the same time by being stripped 
of his party position as well. For Jiang, the sidelining 
of these two potential rivals of left (Li) and right 
(Qiao) dispelled all remaining doubts that he was the 
unfettered ruler of China. So too did the death of 
Long March veteran and party elder Yang Shangkun 
in September 1998. The purge of Yang and his half- 
brother, Yang Baibing, from the Central Military 
Commission in 1992 had marked the onset of Jiangs 
consolidation of power in China. It was appropriate 
that his death should mark its conclusion. With Yang 
gone, the threat from party elders—the bane of every 
leader since Maos death in 1976—zeceded consider- 
ably. None of the current lineup of elders—which, 
besides Qiao Shi, includes Wan Li, a liberal, Liu 
Huaging, the former military aide of Deng, and two 
conservatives, Bo Yibo and Song Ping—poses even a 
remote threat to Jiang. 

Jiang has promoted several key figures in the 
wake of Deng’s death. Like a battery of deadbolt 
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locks, the promotions leave no doubt that Jiang’s 
rule is secure. Besides Zhu Rongji, who became 
prime minister in early 1998, other key figures 
include Zeng Peiyan, Jiang’s closest economic 
adviser, as minister of the State Development and 
Planning Commission, and Chen Zhili, another 
former Shanghai colleague and his only female 
acolyte, as minister of education. 

Arguably the most important appointment has 
been the installation of Zeng Qinghong, Jiang’s 
closest personal adviser, as the head of the party's 
Organization Department in March 1999, a power- 
ful post handling personnel arrangements in the 
party and government. The promotion of Zeng 
illustrates how Jiang has achieved control over the 
party. A former oil industry bureaucrat whom Jiang 
made his personal secretary in Shanghai in the late 
1980s, Zeng was the first secretary of Jiang’s per- 
sonal office in Beijing after 1989 and virtually his 
only loyal lieutenant in the capital for several years 
afterward. Rather than force him into a top post 
immediately, however, Jiang allowed Zeng to 
patiently expand his powers and bide his time. 
Then in 1997 he was slipped into the party hierar- 
chy as an alternate member of the Politburo, paving 
the way for his takeover of the Organization Depart- 
ment. Patient yet assiduous are the bywords of 
Jiangs political consolidation. 

Another shift within the Chinese leadership 
since Deng’s death has been Jiangs seizure of con- 
trol over most of the party’s key “leading groups” 
(lingdao xlaozu), which make major policy deci- 
sions and coordinate work between the government 
and party. Before Deng’s death, Jiang was already 
head of the leading groups on Taiwan and on 
finance and economics (the latter since handed over 
to Zhu Rongji). His acolyte, Hu Jintao, was in 
charge of the group on party building. Since then 
Jiang has replaced Li Peng as head of the leading 
group on foreign policy, confirming his mastery of 
this important portfolio. The expected retirement 
of Ding Guangen as head of party propaganda will 
allow Jiang to install a protégé as head of the lead- 
ing group on propaganda and ideology as well. That 
will leave only the group on political and legal 
affairs (in charge of justice matters), headed by a Li 
Peng protégé, Luo Gan, still outside Jiangs control. 

In all these respects—personnel appointments, 
party elders, the leading groups—Jiang has 
expanded his powers first and formalized them 
later. Jiang evokes none of the ruthless treatment of 
political adversaries that, for example, Mao did. Far 
from being a Machiavellian politician, he is the con- 


summate conciliator, not purging rivals but isolat- 
ing them. In factional politics, Jiang has stayed care- 
fully out of the disputes himself, or argued both 
sides in a single speech. This trait, which has won 
him the unflattering sobriquet “weather vane,” is 
a valuable asset in a party that remains beset by 
divisions on the country’s opening to the world and 
on the future of its political system. Jiang allows 
rivals to slug it out to the point of exhaustion before 
stepping in with a compromise solution. He then 
pulls himself up another rung of the ladder with the 
supporters he has gained. 


CREATING A DEVELOPMENTAL DICTATORSHIP 

Jiang’s overriding mission when he came to 
power in the wake of the Tiananmen killings in 
1989 was to reestablish stability in China, both on 
the street and within the ruling structure. He was 
the first to admit that “many problems,” such as 
corruption and inflation, needed to be addressed. 
The collapse of communist regimes throughout 
Eastern Europe and in the Soviet Union in the early 
1990s only confirmed the need to refurbish the 
party-led state in China. Jiang’s solution was two- 
pronged: to make the political system more efficient 
(and by doing so to make it less corrupt and unfair) 
and to keep economic reforms on track. 

Jiang outlined his vision of a less dysfunctional 
party-led state in several major speeches shortly 
before Deng’s death in 1995 and 1996. Since then it 
has been put into action on several fronts: a mas- 
sive slimming down of the bureaucracy at the cen- 
tral and provincial levels; the encouragement of the 
state-run media to take a greater role in “supervi- 
sion,” which means exposing officially denounced 
problems like corruption; the replacement of party 
chiefs in Beijing municipality and in Guangdong 
province with outsiders, along with the quickened 
rotation of other provincial leaders to prevent the 
emergence of regional blocs; and the passage of a 
raft of new laws to regulate government, especially 
in the areas of public finance and commerce. 

Jiang has also stressed the need for better-trained 
cadres. In two campaigns—“stress politics” (Jiang 
zhengzhi) launched in 1996 and the “three stresses” 
(san jiang) launched in 1998—Jiang has sought to 
train the professional cadre-bureaucrats who will run 
his newly reformed state. The main focus of these 
campaigns has been to make cadres more aware of 
central government policies and better schooled in 
the party’ line. The hope is to create a kind of “devel- 
opmental dictatorship” by making the decision- 
making process more efficient. Jiang may imagine the 


transformation of the Central Party School in Beijing 
into something more akin to the Ecole Nationale 
d’Administration in France, with the focus shifting 
from ideology to public administration. 

To the extent that Jiang has made use of ideology, 
it has been as the handmaiden of his new develop- 
mental dictatorship. Ideology in Jiangs China is to 
help resolve policy disputes, not inflame them. 
While he stands firmly in the antileftist camp— 
three months after Deng’s death he accused leftists 
in a watershed speech at the Central Party School 
of “interference” in the country’ reform program— 
Jiang generally avoids arid ideological disputes 
unless they threaten to derail government policies. 
After Deng’s death, he exhumed a little-known 
appeal made by Deng himself that party cadres 
should “not argue” (bu zhenglun) about ideological 
issues. Nothing better sums up his pragmatic 
approach. In this respect, as in so many others, 
Jiangs ambivalence and pragmatism 
largely reflect the views within the party 
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least 30 years—to conclude that it will be at least 
600 years before China reaches complete public 
ownership. Put another way, Jiang’s reassertion of 
the primary stage doctrine, which had fallen into 
abeyance after Tiananmen, has cleared the way for a 
massive expansion of the nonpublic sector, creep- 
ing privatization in all but name. 

The broad framework for economic reform has 
been accompanied by several policies aimed at 
keeping the Chinese economy humming. Quick 
economic growth was a key element of the social 
compact that the party reached with the people 
after Tiananmen. Deng himself said in 1989 that 
if the economy failed to grow quickly Jiang “will 
not last long.” Maintaining that goal became much 
more difficult when economic crisis swept Asia 
just half a year after Deng’s death. While China 
was largely spared the massive withdrawals of 
short-term capital because of its relatively closed 

capital markets, it did feel the knock-on 
effects of the crisis, including keener 


and the country. If Mao was the competition in export markets from 

The one outcome Jiangs political Great Helmsman Countries with devalued exchange rates 
changes do not entail is democratization. P ; such as Thailand and South Korea. 
In his speech to the party's fifteenth of China, J fang, China’s economic growth rate slowed 
congress in September 1997, Jiang said often seems like notably from 8.8 percent in 1997 to 7.8 
that direct popular elections “should” be the Great percent in 1998, even with the arguably 
extended from villages to townships and Autopilot. inflated official figures. In the first half of 
cities. Then, while in Jiangsu province in 1999, despite a Keynesian public spend- 


October 1998, he said he had “consid- 

ered” extending the elections further to counties 
and provinces as well. But no concrete measures 
have been taken to implement these proposals. 
Indeed, if anything, China’s democratic timetable— 
once given by Deng himself as universal elections 
in 2050—appears to be moving further into the 
future under Jiang. One of Jiang’s close advisers, Liu 
Ji, has said that the 2050 target is now conditional 
on higher income and education levels. Again, this 
reflects a broad consensus within the party and the 
country that China's immediate tasks are education 
and enrichment, not democracy. 


SOCIALISM—IN 600 YEARS 

Perhaps the single most important economic pol- 
icy Jiang has articulated since Deng’s death was his 
assertion at the fifteenth congress that the so-called 
primary stage of socialism—the stage characterized 
by mixed private and public ownership rather than 
complete public ownership—was likely to last for 
“tens of generations” (ji shi dal). Party analysts have 
done some simple arithmetic—assuming that 
“tens” means at least 20 and that a generation is at 


ing program to boost demand, growth 
slowed further to just 7.6 percent, giving China its 
seventh straight year of declining growth. This rate 
is barely enough to generate jobs for the country’s 
swelling urban labor force and is considerably lower 
than the double-digit rates of the previous two 
decades of economic growth. 

The impact of the Asian economic crisis has 
made Jiang somewhat more cautious on economic 
reforms. He has been touting a new concept of 
“economic security” (ing/l anquan) since mid-1998 
that embraces controls on movements of short-term 
capital, ultracautious reforms of the state sector, and 
a slow opening of the country’s banking system to 
foreign competition. A high-level working group on 
combating financial risks was set up under Polit- 
buro member Wen Jiabao in June 1998. 

Yet Jiang is keenly aware of the dangers of allow- 
ing caution to win the day. Any slowing of reforms 
is bound to lead to an economic recession and to 
rising unemployment, which is a recipe for social 
unrest. Given this, the thrust of reforms has not 
changed greatly in the past year. The market- 
opening terms proposed for China’ accession to the 
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World Trade Organization, which would require 
immediate changes in several areas such as finan- 
cial services and telecommunications, are a testa- 
ment to that. So too is the country’ expansion of its 
stock markets and the shareholding system as a 
means to corporate restructuring in the state sector. 


THE POLITICS OF POPULAR SUPPORT 

The jury is still out on Jiangs political and eco- 
nomic policies. But the mere continuation of Com- 
munist rule in China more than a decade after the 
fall of the Berlin Wall suggests he has indeed man- 
aged to better entrench the party, and himself, 
through these policies. Economic reforms and social 
freedoms first, and political reforms later, may have 
been the right course for China in the wake of 
Tiananmen. This agenda enjoys a large constituency 
of supporters in China who admire the achievements 
of other developmental dictatorships in Asia, such 
as Singapore and prereform South Korea and Tai- 
wan. At the same time, the pro-democracy upsurge 
set off by the Asian economic crisis in Indonesia, 
Malaysia, and even South Korea in 1998 showed the 
limits of this approach. Jiangs challenge is to con- 
tinue to make the party-based state he leads more 
efficient, open, responsive, and honest without los- 
ing control of the process that even he seems to real- 
ize must ultimately end in democracy for China. 

Jiang’s strategy of gaining legitimacy through 
policies that enjoy broad support has been used 
with the military as well. And as with the political 
and economic policies, history seems to have 
played a major role in pointing the way to the 
future. The 1991 Persian Gulf War in particular 
shocked China's top military officers into the real- 
ization that their doctrine of a “people’s war” waged 
by massive numbers of ideologically motivated 
soldiers was hopelessly outdated. These lessons 
were starkly reinforced by the NATO bombing 
of Yugoslavia in May and June 1999, which left 
Chinese generals with images of a similar campaign 
to prevent human rights abuses in Tibet. 

The need for China to quickly create a lean high- 
tech military in an era of smart missiles and battle- 
field computers was clearly paramount. Jiang, 
Teversing a policy of austerity under Deng, has 
given the military double-digit increases in its 
defense budget since 1994 and has authorized mas- 
sive “hidden” spending on new defense systems 
such as a blue-water navy, a modern fighter force, 
and a new generation of long-range ballistic mis- 
siles to achieve that goal. He has also moved.to fur- 


ther “professionalize” the military by banning in, 


mid-1998 the military businesses Deng had sanc- 
tioned but which had come to have an egregious 
effect on discipline and preparedness in the ranks. 
Jiang has thus ingratiated himself with the broad 
swathe of ambitious and nationalistic middle- and 
high-ranking officers in the Chinese military eager 
to modernize their organization. 


RUNNING SCARED IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 

Historians will no doubt question the extent to 
which Jiang’s policies were his own handiwork. 
Fundamentally it is the old question of biography: 
Is he interesting, or has he lived in interesting 
times? Certainly Jiangs firm grip on political power 
suggests he has had a major role in defining all the 
major policies announced since Deng’s death. But, 
as we have seen, historical factors have often 
pointed the way; Jiang merely may have read the tea 
leaves correctly and moved in the right direction. If 
Mao was the Great Helmsman of China, Jiang often 
seems like the Great Autopilot. 

Nowhere are these issues of historical interpre- 
tation better illustrated than in foreign affairs. It is 
impossible to separate China's diplomacy under 
Jiang from underlying currents in the country’s 
sense of itself, especially the rise of nationalism 
(minzu zhuyi) and patriotism (aiguo zhuyi) since 
the mid-1990s. Incidents such as Beijing’ failure to 
be named host of the 2000 Olympics in 1993 and 
China’s long-delayed entry into the World Trade 
Organization have stoked a sense of national indig- 
nation. The 1996 publication of a torridly isola- 
tionist tract, China Can Say “No” (Zhongguo keyi 
shuo bu), reflected this feeling, which contrasted 
starkly with the internationalism under Deng. But 
as the authors of the 1997 book Crossed Swords 
noted, “The more important reasons [for the rise of 
nationalism] were the need for a new ideology 
given the weakening of the traditional ideology 
[that is, communism], as well as the heightened 
sense of a distinct national road as a result of the 
success of the economic reforms.” 

In conducting China’ diplomacy, Jiang has often 
appeared to be at the mercy of this upsurge in 
nationalist sentiment. While probably a dove on the 
issue of reunification with Taiwan, he has been 
forced by saber rattling in the military and chest 
beating on the streets to take a more proactive, even 
belligerent, attitude toward the estranged island- 
state. This happened for the first time in 1995 and 
1996 after Tatwan President Lee Teng-hui angered 
the Chinese military with a visit to the United 
States. Then, in the summer of 1999, Jiang was 


again forced to launch military exercises off Taiwan 
following Lee’s declaration that his government 
considered its relations with Beijing to be “state-to- 
state” affairs, a virtual declaration of independence. 
Jiang will undoubtedly renew his demands for 
direct talks on reunification and unleash a wave 
of threatening propaganda and demonstrations 
of military might in the lead-up to Taiwan's next 
presidential election in March 2000. 

In relations with the United States, Jiang, who 
like much of the Chinese public is an admirer of 
Hollywood films and American technology, has 
been forced to adopt a shrill tone on several 
occasions so as not to be seen as compromising 
China's dignity in the face of this global super- 
power. The errant bombing of the Chinese embassy 
in Belgrade by a United States plane in May 1999 
during NATO's air campaign against Yugoslavia set 
off a wave of demonstrations across China that 
Jiang had to move quickly to accommodate. He 
publicly denounced the United States for its world- 
wide imperialistic ambitions, and he allowed bilat- 
eral relations—in which he had invested so much 
personal political capital by swapping summit 
visits with United States President Bill Clinton in 
1997 and 1998—to come to a virtual standstill. 

Whatever the consequences for China’s hoped- 
for emergence as a global power and as the preem- 
inent power in Asia, Jiang clearly has had little 
choice but to ride the tiger of nationalist sentiments 
in China to preserve his position. In this field, he 
has appeared not to be leading the charge but rather 
to be running scared in the right direction. 


“YOU'RE WORKING HARD, MR. PARTY SECRETARY!” 

Jiang has been largely successful in consolidat- 
ing his power since Deng’ death, gaining both 
direct control of the ruling apparatus and, indirectly, 
accumulating supporters through wise policy deci- 
sions. His one conspicuous failure, however, has 
been the attempt to bolster his personal stature. To 
be sure, no one, not even Jiang, wants another per- 
sonality cult such as that which surrounded Mao. 
Yet Jiang has been keenly aware that his lack of 
stature among the Chinese people remains a nettle- 
some liability; it means that he lacks a safety cush- 
ion should his direct hold on power slip or his 
policies go awry. 

The attempts to remedy this have included ini- 
tiatives to burnish Jiang’s image as a person and as 
a leader. As a person, Jiang wants to be seen as 
humble and hard-working. His self-chosen appel- 
lation as China's “chief engineer” is an attempt to 
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emphasize his successful implementation of the 
reform master plan drawn up by Deng, who was 
known as the country’s “chief architect.” The salu- 
tation that propagandists have suggested for use in 
banners and headlines is “You’re working hard, Mr. 
Party Secretary!” (shuji xinku lal). Deng was often 
greeted with “Hello, Comrade Xiaoping!” (Xiaop- 
ing tongzhi, nin hao!), reflecting popular relief at his 
emergence on top from the factional battles after 
Mao’ death. The contrast between the two saluta- 
tions is instructive; it conjures up a scene in which 
Deng is greeted as an old friend at the front door 
while Jiang is busy in the backyard digging a latrine 
pit. While Deng enjoyed immediate respect, Jiang 
must earn it. 

Jiangs reign as the core of China’ “third genera- 
tion” leadership is already nearing an end. The plan 
is for him to shed his multiple titles in coming years. 
Hu Jintao is clearly marked as the core of the “fourth 
generation” and will likely take over as state presi- 
dent around 2001 and as general secretary at the 
party’s sixteenth national congress in late 2002. 
Jiang, like Deng, will then retain his position as 
chairman of the military commission for a short 
time afterward. (If we are uncertain of Jiangs legacy 
to China thus far, his one undeniable claim to fame 
might be that he was the first ruler of Communist 
China to achieve a bloodless succession.) After relin- 
quishing the central military commission chair- 
manship, Jiang will become Chinas patriarch, 
although his frivolous bearing and lack of simple 
personal appeal suggests he could fade very quickly 
into the background, happily sawing on his erhu, or 
Chinese violin, and singing Beijing opera excerpts. 

We are left with the question—Was Jiang inter- 
esting or did he live in interesting times?—and its 
tentative answer. Jiang Zemin is a consummate 
politician with the qualities needed to remain in 
power after Deng’s death and to nudge the country 
in a direction it might have taken longer to find 
without him. Jiang is interesting exactly because he 
read the runes of Chinese history correctly and 
made a success of his tenure at the top. President 
Clinton lectured Jiang while visiting China in June 
1998 for being on “the wrong side of history” 
because of his conservative views on political 
reform and human rights. But China’s history after 
Tiananmen and after Deng’s death may have called 
for the brand of caution displayed by Jiang. This 
not-very-inspiring engineer may have led China, by 
choice and muddle, toward a more prosperous and 
free future. If so, he will be remembered for being 
on the right side of history. a 


Sino-American relations have been marked recently by conflict and controversy _ 
over Chinese espionage, wro membership for China, and the American bomb- — 
ing of the Chinese embassy in Belgrade. “Although the past six months may ° 


appear to have caused irreparable damage to Sino-American relations, a longer 
view would argue that the current deterioration is not exceptional, but to be: 
expected.” 





Getting China Right 


ELIZABETH ECONOMY 


iewed through the lens of nearly a half- 

century, great strides have been made in 

relations between the United States and the 
People’s Republic of China. In 1950, trade and 
diplomatic ties were nonexistent, and the two coun- 
tries were at war over the Korean Peninsula. Today, 
bilateral trade totals $85 billion, China and the 
United States exercise the full range of diplomatic 
relations, and the two countries are working 
together to ensure the stability of North and South 
Korea. Both the United States and China share clear 
interests in maintaining peace in the Asia-Pacific, 
enjoying the fruits of an expanding global economy, 
and protecting their citizens against global threats 
such as weapons proliferation, environmental pol- 
lution, and narcotics trafficking. 

Despite such accomplishments and shared inter- 
ests, America’s relationship with China has been 
contentious, prone to frequent stops and starts. 
During the past year, the two countries appeared 
poised to make substantial progress on a wide range 
of issues, including human rights, trade, and envi- 
ronmental protection. Bill Clinton's visit to China 
in June 1998 marked the first trip by an American 
president to China in almost a decade. During 
the summit, the Chinese leadership took the 
unprecedented step of televising a press conference 
between President Clinton and Chinese President 
Jiang Zemin in which the two leaders engaged in 
a frank discussion of human rights. The two men 
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also signed a number of agreements on weapons 
proliferation, the environment, the rule of law, and 
commercial ventures. 

The atmosphere of goodwill and increased expec- 
tations for future progress in the relationship proved 
short-lived. In the aftermath of the summit, domes- 
tic politics in both countries led to a series of crises 
that rocked relations. It was the mistaken bombing 
of the Chinese embassy in Belgrade by American-led 
NATO forces, however, that precipitated China’ deci- 
sion in May 1999 to suspend all military, trade, and 
human rights discussions with the United States. 

This precipitous decline in relations is neither 
surprising nor without precedent. China has long 
inspired vociferous debate within the United States 
government, stirring equally strong emotions 
among supporters and detractors. There is a general 
consensus that American interests would be best. 
served by a China that adheres to the rule of law, 
acts responsibly with regard to security in the Asia- 
Pacific and globally, and participates fully in the 
global system of free trade. However, a deep and 
persistent political cleavage has emerged within the 
policymaking community and among important 
sectors of American society over whether such a 
vision is realistic and attainable. The division is 
especially evident between the executive and leg- 
islative branches of the United States government. 


PARTNER OR THREAT? 

The executive branch and its supporters in 
Congress and among the American public, espe- 
cially the business community, traditionally have 
articulated, either implicitly or explicitly, a long- 
term strategy of “engagement”: involving China in a 
range of multilateral agreements and accords and 
pursuing extensive bilateral trade and other rela- 


tions. It is believed that expanding such relations 
will ensure that as China’s economic and military 
influence increases, it will develop institutions— 
such as the rule of law, an open market, and a more 
pluralistic society—that will help it adhere to its 
international agreements and become a construc- 
tive partner for the United States. 

The legislative branch and other sectors of the 
American public offer a sharply different assess- 
ment. They argue that engaging China over the past 
several decades has yielded little real progress. On 
the issues of greatest importance to the United 
States, such as improving China’s human rights 
practices, securing a more favorable bilateral trade 
relationship, and limiting China's role in weapons 
proliferation, the People’s Republic continues to 
ignore international norms and to act contrary to 
United States interests. In this view, China is likely 
to emerge as a threat—perhaps similar to that posed 
by the Soviet Union. Hence the United States 
should concentrate on containing China’s growth 
and more willingly employ sanctions or threats to 
elicit the desired changes in the country’s behavior. 

In China the domestic political scene is equally 
polarized. Top Chinese leaders remain committed 
to pursuing closer bilateral ties with the United 
States. But there is a growing sense among some in 
the Chinese leadership, military, and citizenry that 
American policy toward China on issues such as 
trade, environmental protection, and weapons pro- 
liferation are designed to maintain the status quo 
and prevent China from achieving its political and 
economic potential. Moreover, a seeming lack of 
consistency in American policy, especially over the 
sensitive issue of Chinese sovereignty over Taiwan, 
has left a deep imprint of mistrust and confusion in 
the minds of many Chinese policymakers. 

The politics and policy differences that have con- 
spired to derail the Sino-American relationship time 
and again, and that are at the root of the most 
recent deterioration in relations, have their origins 
in the shared history of the two countries. Crafting 
a sustainable China policy that can withstand the 
inevitable frictions requires first an understanding 
of this history and the interests at stake in the 
relationship. ; 


FROM ESTRANGEMENT TO ENGAGEMENT 

In the immediate aftermath of the 1949 victory 
of the Chinese Communist Party and the defeat of 
the American-supported Nationalists led by Chiang 
Kai-shek in the Chinese civil war, the United States 
and China found little common ground. The two 
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countries squared off on opposite sides of the con- 
flict in the Korean Peninsula; as a result, the United 
States embargoed trade and investment, as well as 
travel to China. China established a formal alliance 
with the Soviet Union. In 1954 President Harry S. 
Truman reversed hbis initial position on the critical 
question of Chinese sovereignty over Taiwan and 
signed a mutual defense treaty with the Nationalist 
leadership, recognizing the Republic of China on 
Taiwan as the legitimate government of China. 

Improved Sino-American relations remained elu- 
sive until the late 1960s and early 1970s, when 
shared concern about the Soviet Union prompted 
both sides to initiate negotiations. President Richard 
Nixon’ visit to China in 1972 ushered in a new era 
in the relationship, with the United States and 
China agreeing to set aside their conflict over Tai- 
wan in pursuit of broader strategic interests. Cul- 
tural exchanges flourished, and in 1979, following 
the establishment of formal diplomatic relations 
and American recognition of the People’s Republic 
of China as the sole legal government of China, the 
two sides began to explore the vast potential of the 
relationship. As China initiated economic reforms, 
bilateral trade and American investment in China 
soared; educational and cultural exchanges devel- 
oped rapidly; and security ties deepened through 
military exchanges. Indeed, during the mid-1980s, 
the United States began to see signs of greater polit- 
ical openness and debate in China, the emergence 
of private entrepreneurs, and new forms of semi- 
private associations among Chinese citizens. 

At the same time, the relationship was punctu- 
ated by frequent conflict. Shortly after President 
Jimmy Carter normalized relations with China in 
1978, Congress passed the Taiwan Relations Act, 
which guaranteed continued trade and cultural rela- 
tions with the island and provided assurances for 
Taiwan's security. Beijing condemned both the act 
and subsequent American arms sales to Taiwan as 
violating the 1978 communiqué normalizing rela- 
tions. However, in August 1982, President Ronald 
Reagan and Prime Minister Zhao Ziyang negotiated 
a communiqué between the United States and 
China on American arms sales to Taiwan that 
staved off a crisis in the relationship. Still, other dif- 
ficulties emerged between the two countries on 
trade issues such as textile imports to the United 
States, Chinese restrictions on foreign investment, 
and American constraints on the sale of advanced 
technology to China. American policymakers also 
voiced serious concern about Chinese nuclear pro- 
liferation and arms sales. 
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TIANANMEN 

Despite the frequent frictions, the decade span- 
ning 1979 to 1989 represented a dramatic improve- 
ment in relations at all levels of society and 
government. This period ended abruptly when the 
Chinese government sanctioned a violent crack- 
down on Chinese students demonstrating for 
greater political freedoms in and around Tiananmen 
Square on June 4, 1989. The governments sup- 
pression resulted in the death of hundreds of 
demonstrators, as well as the ouster of the most 
reform-oriented leaders within China, including 
Prime Minister Zhao. 

The reaction from the United States was imme- 
diate and severe. Congress placed sanctions on all 
forms of government assistance and exchange, and 
annual renewal of most favored nation trade status 
for China was ted to progress in the country’s 
human rights record. Tiananmen 
became a reference point for an entire 
generation of thinking about China, 
especially the potential for future 
change in China; more than 15 years 
of the United States policy of engage- 





Recrimination, 
~ retribution, and 
reconciliation have 


sile technology to Pakistan, violations of American 
companies’ intellectual property rights, and the 
imprisonment of Chinese-American human rights 
activist Harry Wu. 

In 1995 and 1996, conflict over Taiwan produced 
a serious crisis and near military confrontation 
between the United States and China. In 1995 Tai- 
wanese President Lee Teng-hui requested a visa to 
the United States to attend his reunion at Cornell 
University, thereby testing the limits of a tacit ban 
on official visits by senior Taiwanese officials to the 
United States. The State Department assured China 
that Lee would not receive a visa. However, in the 
face of overwhelming congressional support for 
President Lee's visit, President Clinton reversed his 
decision. China responded by conducting surface- 
to-surface short-range missile tests off the coast of 
Taiwan. Less than a year later, in March 1996, China 
again held missile tests in an area just 
off Taiwan in an effort to intimidate 
Taiwanese voters before Taiwan's first 
direct presidential election. The United 
States responded by sending two car- 
rier battle groups near the strait. 


ment was drawn into question. characterized the 
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China, a vast chasm had separated the 

two countnes on fundamental issues of - 
governance, such as sovereignty, Taiwan, economic 
development, and military security. While many in 
both countries have made efforts to reestablish the 
linkages and ties that were severed because of 
Tiananmen, it has been a difficult process. Certainly, 
a consensus in the United States policymaking com- 
munity as to the merits of re-engaging China has 
yet to emerge. Indeed, the positions have only solid- 
ified over time. 

In early 1994 President Clinton took steps to end 
the linkage between trade and human rights. Ina 
move that defied his own campaign rhetoric— 
which had criticized engagement with China as 
untenable—the president gambled that a return to 
the earlier policy of engagement would best 
advance American interests in China. Throughout 
the mid-1990s, and in the face of significant con- 
gressional opposition, the White House repeatedly 
tried to pave the way for a sustained improvement 
in relations by working quickly to resolve potential 
crises such as China’ sale of M-11 short-range mis- 


countries. In March 1997 they re- 
sumed the process of summitry that 
had been suspended in the wake of Tiananmen 
with an initial visit to China by Vice President 
Al Gore. The trip came at a time when the political 
atmosphere in the United States was not auspicious: 
the FBI was in the midst of investigating whether 
China had attempted to influence the 1996 presi- 
dential and congressional elections by making 
illegal campaign contributions to a number of can- 
didates, including the president and vice president. 
The subsequent visit by Chinese President Jiang 
Zemin to the United States the following October 
signified a step forward in the relationship. Presi- 
dents Jiang and Clinton established a new concep- 
tual framework for Sino-American relations: a 
“constructive strategic partnership.” While slight 
on detail, it was hoped that this framework for 
cooperation would further progress on a set of com- 
mon objectives such as peace on the Korean Penin- 
sula and combating the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction. 
Jiang and Clinton also attempted to strengthen 


the foundation of the relationship by establishing 
a more formal framework, in the form of “nine 
baskets,” to facilitate bilateral discussion and coop- 
eration on a range of functional issues such as the 
rule of law, drug trafficking, and environmental pro- 
tection. The summit concluded with more than 20 
agreements in the nine different issue areas, includ- 
ing the resumption of Sino-American military 
exchanges, and the initiation of cooperative ven- 
tures between Chinese and American agencies. 

Despite the accomplishments at the summit, the 
political climate in both countries grew increasingly 
hostile. A wave of anti-China and anti-United States 
books was published in each country that caught 
the attention of the media and the general public. 
In the United States, members of Congress accused 
the White House of trading American national secu- 
rity for business deals by allowing American 
aerospace companies to export sophisticated satel- 
lites for launching aboard Chinese rockets; investi- 
gations continued into the funneling of money from 
China to the presidents 1996 campaign. 

Amid wide-ranging criticism and calls to end the 
policy of engagement, Clinton traveled to China in 
June 1998 for a third round of official talks. The 
success of his visit temporarily silenced even the 
most outspoken critics of engagement. Presidents 
Clinton and Jiang announced important progress 
on virtually every front. In advance of the summit, 
China had made substantial concessions on human 
rights, releasing political dissidents Wang Dan and 
Wei Jingshen and signing the United Nations 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. In exchange, 
the United States promised not to sponsor a UN 
Human Rights Commission resolution condemn- 
ing China’s human rights record. During the sum- 
mit the two sides reached agreements on restricting 
the spread of chemical and biological weapons and 
antipersonnel mines, defusing nuclear tensions in 
South Asia, cooperating on environmental prob- 
lems, and strengthening China’s legal system. In 
addition, several high-profile business agreements 
were signed. 

Even on the thorny issue of Taiwan, the United 
States and China achieved compromise. Although 
the United States had rejected China’s proposal for a 
communiqué reiterating America’s commitment to 
a “one China” policy, Clinton appeared to add cre- 
dence to China’ position toward Taiwan. He enun- 
ciated a policy of “three nos”: no support for 
Taiwanese independence, no support for “two Chi- 
nas” or “one Taiwan, one China,” and no member- 
ship for Taiwan in international organizations that 
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require statehood. Although the statement did not 
reflect a fundamental change in policy, it did rein- 
force an American commitment to limit Taiwan's 
efforts to enhance its visibility internationally. 


. . ONLY TO BE DERAILED 

The positive atmosphere of cooperation and con- 
geniality in both countries that surrounded the June 
Clinton—Jiang summit quickly dissipated. During the 
summer and fall of 1998, the Chinese leadership— 
concerned about the ramifications of its economic 
reforms for urban unemployment and social unrest 
and upcoming political anniversaries, including the 
tenth anniversary of Tiananmen—cracked down on 
political dissent and issued new restrictions on non- 
governmental organizations. 

As China's domestic situation became more dif- 
ficult, debate in the United States over policy 
toward China intensified. From the perspective of 
an American Congress never fully committed to 
engagement, the policy had yielded little tangible 
results, and evidence was growing that China was 
positioning itself as a significant security threat to 
the United States. 

In the winter of 1998, reports of a Chinese mis- 
sile buildup across the strait from Taiwan prompted 
Congress to request a study from the Defense 
Department evaluating the feasibility of including 
Taiwan in a missile defense system. The move was 
both strategic and economic. Congress was express- 
ing its long-held fears of a militarily aggressive 
China. Moreover, arms sales to Taiwan were highly 
lucrative for American defense contractors. Between 
1990 and 1995, the United States sold more than $8 
billion in weapons to Taiwan. From the Chinese 
perspective, Congress's move was inflammatory, 
raising the specter of a far more formal alliance 
between Taiwan and the United States. 

At the same time, the Clinton administration, 
under substantial congressional pressure, agreed to 
push for a resolution to censure China at the UN 
Commission on Human Rights in Geneva. The 
pressure stemmed from the issuance in February of 
the State Department annual report on human 
rights. The report cited China as one of the worst 
human rights offenders and detailed a deteriorating 
rather than ameliorating situation for Chinese 
political activists. 

Hovering in the background to all this was the 
expected publication of a several-hundred-page 
congressional report of the Select Committee on 
United States National Security and Military/Com- _ 
mercial Concerns with the People’s Republic of 
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China, chaired by Representatives Christopher Cox 
(R-CA) and Norman Dicks (R-OK). The Cox report 
promised to reveal a widespread pattern of Chinese 
espionage at American nuclear-weapons laborato- 
ries. Speculation about the reports contents and 
leaks to the media concerning some of the com- 
mittee’s findings created an atmosphere of suspicion 
and fear in the United States concerning a possible 
China threat to America’s national security. 

Despite the rapidly deteriorating political atmo- 
sphere in the United States, the Chinese and Amer- 
ican leaderships forged ahead with the scheduled 
visit of Prime Minister Zhu Rongji in April 1999. 
Both countries hoped that Zhu’s visit would help 
keep the relationship on track and even improve 
the perception of China among the general Ameri- 
can public. Hopes were also high that the visit 
would conclude with the signing of a bilateral 
agreement for China’s accession to the World Trade 
Organization. From the United States perspective, 
China’s entry into the wro was a 
means not only of advancing Ameri- 
can business interests but also pro- 
moting the rule of law and further 
integrating China into the interna- 
tional system. For China, participation 
in the wro would reinforce domestic 
economic reforms and ensure Chinas 
future economic competitiveness. 

When Prime Minister Zhu arrived, 
the president and his advisers were sharply divided 
on the merit of attempting to sell the deal to 
Congress that United States and Chinese negotia- 
tors had reached earlier on China's possible entry 
into the wro. Although Congress technically had 
no approval rights on the issue of China’ accession, 
it did control an important vote on granting China 
permanent normal trade relations (formerly known 
as most favored nation trade status), an essential 
element of any bilateral accession agreement. More- 
over, taking advantage of a growing negative senti- 
ment in Congress, the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Jesse Helms (R-NC), 
along with Senator Ernest Hollings (D-sc), proposed 
a bill during Zhu’s visit that would block the 
admittance of China into the wro on the basis of 
its human rights violations and the espionage 
allegations. President Clinton was persuaded that 
Congress would not support a bilateral accession 
deal for China and rejected it. 

In the aftermath of Zhu’s visit, the relationship 
suffered its most precipitous decline since Tianan- 
men. With the actual release of the Cox report, even 
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traditionally strong supporters of engagement began 
to revisit their position. In China, the reaction to 
the failed wro deal was disappointment and anger. 
China's reform leaders felt betrayed by Clinton's 
public rejection of the proposal, which had been 
negotiated in the face of significant political 
opposition within China. - 

Any hopes for a quick resolution to the wro 
stalemate were dashed by events just one month 
later when United States-led NATO forces in 
Yugoslavia mistakenly bombed the Chinese 
embassy in Belgrade, killing three Chinese journal- 
ists. Following the bombing, Chinese demonstra- 
tors, in some cases actively supported by the 
government, protested throughout China. In 
Chengdu, Sichuan province, protesters set fire to 
the United States consulate and in Beijing, angry 
Chinese citizens threw rocks and bottles at the 
American embassy, virtually holding the American 
ambassador, James Sasser, and his staff prisoners for 
several days. 

Why the strong Chinese reaction? 
First, the Chinese government op- 
posed NATO's bombing campaign; it 
believed the intervention—aimed at 
forcing Yugoslavia to respect the rights 
of the ethnic Albanians in the province 
of Kosovo—signaled a dangerous 
precedent for future international 
action in territory China considered its 
sovereign domain, such as Taiwan, Tibet, and Xin- 
jiang. In addition, many in China did not believe 
the bombing was accidental. Moreover, the seem- 
ingly offhand nature of President Clinton’ apology, 
which acknowledged the bombing as a tragedy but 
appeared to excuse it on the grounds that it paled 
in comparison to the Yugoslav governments atroci- 
ties in Kosovo, offended the Chinese. Finally, the 
Chinese leadership also fanned the flames of popu- 
lar anger by not reporting for several days that Clin- 
ton had in fact apologized. The end result was that 
many Chinese believed the United States did not 
take their loss seriously. 

Despite successive diplomatic forays by senior 
American officials, Beijing suspended all talks with 
Washington on human rights, arms control, and 
trade and canceled planned military-to-military 
contacts and cultural exchanges, bringing the rela- 
tionship to its current standstill. 

Tensions were further heightened on July 12, 
when Taiwan President Lee Teng-hui recast the rela- 
tionship between China and Taiwan as one of “state 
to state,” thereby challenging previous formulations 


on Taiwan that had been agreed to by China and 
the United States. However, the Clinton adminis- 
tration immediately reiterated its commitment to 
the “one China” policy and urged President Lee to 
soften his statement. 


PUTTING ENGAGEMENT TO WORK 

Although the past six months may appear to 
have caused irreparable damage to Sino-American 
relations, a longer view would argue that the cur- 
rent deterioration is not exceptional, but to be 
expected. It is part of the pattern of recrimination, 
retribution, and reconciliation that has character- 
ized the relationship since the establishment of 
diplomatic relations in 1979. Indeed, despite the 
tensions, signs already can be seen that senior 
American and Chinese officials are eager to resume 
the relationship. Neither country believes it has the 
luxury of watching relations stagnate, or worse, 
deteriorate even further. 

But these frequent periods of crisis do have long- 
term deleterious effects. Significant effort is required 
to recover the momentum of the relationship, and 
while both sides focus on the crisis at hand, 
progress and resolution of other important issues is 
delayed; perhaps most important, a degree of trust 
is sacrificed that is extremely difficult to recapture. 

To move beyond the current crisis and achieve 
sustained progress in Sino-American relations, 
advocates of engagement in the United States and 
China must regain control of their respective 
domestic debates. The overarching framework of 
engagement is an appropriate one; it also retains 
substantial public support in both countries. Even 
in the wake of the publication of the Cox report, a 
recent public opinion poll indicated that 64 percent 
of Americans do not consider China an enemy. 

Both countries should move quickly to reengage 
on issues of significant mutual interest, such as 
China’s accession to the wro. For the United States, 
including China in the wro will enhance the trans- 
parency of the Chinese economy, lower tariff barri- 
ers for American exports, and open the Chinese 
market in key sectors such as finance, telecommu- 
nications, and agriculture. For China, wro memi- 
bership is an integral part of its ability to create a 
modern and competitive economy. 

President Clinton and other supporters of 
engagement must also make a greater effort to 
explain to their critics that engagement is a long- 
` term strategy. Other much smaller nations, such as 
South Korea and Taiwan, took decades to develop 
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the institutions and norms that have allowed them 
to participate as responsible members of the inter- 
national system. Similarly, their evolution from 
authoritarian states to democracies was a long-term 
process, enabled in large part by substantial Amer- 
ican institutional and financial assistance. 

If engagement is to deliver the political and eco- 
nomic benefits that its proponents have articulated, 
the United States must also fulfill its commitments 
to China to assist in the development of Chinese 
political and economic institutions. For example, 
the United States and China have recently signed a 
number of agreements that would enable China to 
more rapidly develop its capacity to enforce intel- 
lectual property rights, to ensure fair arbitration for 
foreign investors involved in disputes with their 
Chinese counterparts, and to help protect the nat- 
ural environment. Congress, however, has restricted 
funding for all these programs. Many members of 
Congress mistakenly believe that by withholding 
assistance the United States will bring about more 
rapid political change in China. Instead, they 
undermine their central objective of protecting 
American interests in China and enabling the Chi- 
nese government to fulfill its bilateral and interna- 
tional obligations. 

The United States cannot and should not ignore 
China's violations of its bilateral or international 
agreements. When appropriate, the United States 
must enforce the sanctions embodied in various 
agreements. But arbitrary linkage between different 
issue areas such as trade and human rights has not 
proved effective. Rather, the greatest progress has 
been realized when the bilateral relationship is 
strongest, and when the United States demonstrates 
its willingness to employ incentives rather than 
sanctions. Recall the American decision in 1998 not 
to support censuring China for its human rights 
violations in Geneva, which saw China release two 
prominent dissidents and sign the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 

Progress in the Sino-American relationship 
requires the high-level, continuous dialogue 
between the leaders of both countries that has taken 
place since 1997. Such personal contact is essential 
not only for the leaders to understand each other's 
priorities, but also for their ability to communicate 
that understanding to their domestic constituents. 
The interests of the United States in China, and 
those of China in the United States, are significant 
and growing. Neither can afford to permit the past 
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The United States and China have emerged from the cold war with a reciprocal 

. fear of each others nuclear intentions. “In this mutual perception is a classic - 
security dilemma: defensive military programs undertaken by both sides are 
viewed by their counterpart as offensive and threatening. In the United States, 
the Cox committee's worst-case analysis of China's espionage has enhanced this 








China’s Nuclear Forces: An Assessment 
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Ithough China’s strategic weapons have 

been capable of targeting the United States 

for almost 20 years, the revelation this 
spring of Beijings espionage activities in the United 
States has brought a renewed focus on these nuclear 
forces. The Cox committee's report detailed more 
than two decades of spying and other illegal activ- 
ities that many believe have provided Beijing infor- 
mation that could dramatically increase the 
reliability, accuracy, and lethality of its nuclear 
weapons and the threat they pose to the United 
States.1 “Worst-case” assessments in the commit- 
tee’s report failed to note, however, that despite 20 
years of espionage, China's strategic forces remain 
few in number, with poor accuracy and slow, unre- 
liable reaction times. They are the least effective 
strategic forces deployed by the major nuclear pow- 
ers, and have little or no offensive capability. 


CHINA’S NUCLEAR INVENTORY 

China has no more than 20 (quite possibly fewer) 
strategic warheads capable of striking the American 
mainland.2 They are deployed on the Dong Feng 5A 
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(East Wind or DF) rocket, which is an upgraded 
version of the original DF-5 that first entered service 
in 1981. The DF-5A entered service in 1983 and has 
a range of approximately 8,125 miles and carries a 
single 4- to 5-megaton (MT) nuclear warhead. The 
second weapon of concern is the DF-4, first 
deployed in 1980. China has between 10 and 20 of 
these 2,970-mile-range missiles with 3 to 4 MI war- 
heads capable of striking Guam and other United . 
States Pacific Territories. 

Neither of these weapons is maintained at high 
levels of readiness. Their warheads are stored sepa- 
rately from the rocket launchers, and the launchers 
themselves are not kept fueled. The process of load- 
ing the liquid fuel tanks and installing the warhead 
can take two to four hours. However, although they 
require time to arm, and are inaccurate, their large 
megaton warheads capable of vaporizing American 
cities are not to be ignored. 

China’s long-range strategic forces are buttressed 
by perhaps 100 warheads deployed on intermedi- 
ate-range ballistic missiles (IRBMs). Upward of 40 
DF-3A liquid-fueled mobile missiles with ranges of 
1,700 miles carrying 3 MT warheads may exist. Ini- 
tially deployed in 1971, the DF-3A is Beijings oldest 
operational system. China's newest IRBMs are the 48 
solid-fueled, mobile DF-21As. Deployed since the 
mid-1980s, the DF-21A has a range of more than 
1,000 miles carrying a 200-300 kiloton (kr) war- 
head that can strike United States bases in the West- 
ern Pacific. Joining these missiles are approximately 
120 H-6 (Tu-16) and Q-5 (MiG-19 modified) 
nuclear-capable bombers. Designed with 1950s 
Soviet technologies, these aircraft would have great 
difficulty penetrating modern air defenses, which 
limits their effectiveness. Finally, China’s single 
nuclear-powered ballistic missile submarine (ssBN), 


with its 12 Julang-1 (Big Wave or JL-1) 1,000- 
mile—range missiles, is viewed by some as a threat 
to the United States. Since entering service in the 
early 1980s, this troubled ship has spent most of 
its time docked or in local waters and is not con- 
sidered operational. 

Should China confront the United States mili- 
tarily, its combined strategic and nonstrategic 
regional nuclear weapons do present a menacing 
capability. United States nuclear forces, however, 
overwhelm China’s. American strategic nuclear war- 
heads number around 8,000 and are deployed on 
575 intercontinental ballistic missiles (icBMs), 102 
strategic bombers, and 17 sssns. A single Trident 
SSBN carries 24 multiple-warhead missiles capable 
of delivering 144 extremely accurate warheads. 
Thus, just 1 of America’s 17 sæns carries more than 
seven times the total number of warheads deployed 
on Chinas DF-5A 1csMs—and at a much higher 
level of readiness. Comparing the two strategic war- 
head totals, the United States force is 375 times 
larger than China's; United States nonstrategic 
nuclear warheads number 1,150, outnumbering 
China’s by 11.5 to 1. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CHINESE NUCLEAR STRATEGY 

China's quest for a nuclear capability began in 
the mid-1950s. At the time China not only had 
received two nuclear threats from the United States, 
but saw the United States becoming increasingly 
dependent on nuclear weapons as the basis for its 
military strategy. The United States first threatened 
China with nuclear weapons during the Korean 
War (1950-1953); a second threat was issued dur- 
ing the 1954-1955 Taiwan Strait crisis over the 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu. Following the 
Korean War, the United States adopted “massive 
retaliation” with nuclear forces as the core of its 
declared national military strategy—a strategy made 
plausible to Beijing by the weapons dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki only a decade earlier, and 
by the recent nuclear threats. The United States also 
made it clear that its ground forces would employ 
tactical battlefield nuclear weapons. The “New 
Look” for American national military strategy was 
to rely less on conventional forces and more ona 
combination of strategic and tactical nuclear forces 
for deterrence and war fighting. 





3The following discussion draws extensively from Alastair L 
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pp 5-42 
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China received extensive assistance from the 
Soviet Union in building its strategic forces. Beijing 
first concentrated on missiles, but planned to 
develop aircraft and nuclear submarines as future 
delivery systems. China’s purpose was not to match 
the United States, but to build sufficient forces so that 
the United States could not threaten it with nuclear 
weapons without fear of reprisal. Beijings search was 
for a survivable, punitive second-strike capability. 
This same logic prevailed in the late 1960s, when 
tensions with the Soviet Union flared and the threat 
to China shifted from Washington to Moscow. 

Beijing’s initial deterrence logic was expressed 
in 1964 when, following its first nuclear test, China 
announced a “no first use” pledge: China would 
suffer a nuclear strike on its own soil before respond- 
ing. Beijing’s public pronouncements defined the 
purpose of its nuclear forces to be “breaking the 
superpower monopoly.” Later, China’s nuclear strat- 
egy was defined as “antinuclear blackmail,” mean- 
ing that no power could threaten China with 
nuclear weapons and not face nuclear retaliation. 
Because this strategy relied on a small number of 
weapons to conduct a punitive second strike, it 
became know in the West as “minimum deter- 
rence.” Since the strike was to be punitive, war- 
heads would be targeted primarily at cities, holding 
any adversary’ citizens hostage to a nuclear threat. 

China’s nuclear weapons were so inaccurate that 
even had it wished to do so, it could not have 
struck hardened military targets such as missile 
silos. Multi-megaton warheads, however, could 
threaten cities and “soft” military targets, and this 
was the heart of China’s strategy. Beijing hoped 
to be perceived as capable of inflicting unaccept- 
able damage in a second strike against even a 
nuclear superpower. 

This deterrence logic was not taken from any 
carefully articulated Chinese doctrine for its nuclear 
forces; assessments of China’s nuclear strategy were 
drawn from Beijings official statements and from 
the limited number of weapons China was known 
to deploy. In the late 1970s and early 1980s, how- 
ever, analyses of nuclear doctrine began to appear 
in China’s military journals.3 Several explanations 
for this emergence have been offered. First, with 
Chairman Mao Zedong’ death and the implemen- 
tation of paramount leader Deng Xiaopings military 
reforms in the late 1970s, China’s military analysts 
now could explore issues of doctrine and strategy 
free from the stultifying requirement of verifying 
everything they wrote with a literal interpretation 
of Mao’ writings and statements. Second, the Soviet 
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Union’ nuclear threat brought the actual opera- 
tional employment of nuclear forces to a new level 
of importance. The Soviet Union not only had an 
overwhelming advantage in strategic and regional 
nuclear forces, it also had Soviet ground forces 
threateningly deployed along the Sino-Soviet 
border with battlefield nuclear weapons that were 
integrated into operational planning. The possibil- 
ity of war with the Soviet Union raised the salience 
of strategic deterrence and nuclear war fighting. 
Encouraged by official policy, Chinese military ana- 
lysts began to read extensively in Western journals. 

This exploration was under way as the Reagan 
administration announced its Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative (spi or Star Wars) in the mid-1980s. Star 
Wars, like any ballistic missile defense (BMD) pro- 
gram, would cut at the heart of a minimum deter- 
rence strategy by eroding the capability of a small 
number of Chinese missiles to actually reach their 
targets. More important, BMD would undermine the 
credibility of China’s deterrent. Furthermore, if the 
United States initiated a BMD program like Star 
Wars, the Soviet Union would follow, further under- 
mining China’ core strategy for nuclear deterrence. 

These developments occurred in the midst of a 
modernization program designed to replace China’s 
inaccurate, slow-to-respond, liquid-fueled nuclear 
forces with mobile, more accurate, quicker-reacting, 
solid-fueled systems. Mobility would reduce the vul- 
nerability of China's forces to a disarming first 
strike. Shifting to solid fuels would require China to 
develop smaller, lighter warheads with much better 
yield-to-weight ratios than its older weapons 
because solid fuel contains less thrust than liquid 
fuel. Furthermore, the new BMD threat would 
require China to make progress in multiple-warhead 
designs. These would permit several independently 
targetable warheads and penetration aids to be 
mounted on a single launcher, increasing Beijing's 
confidence that some warheads could avoid BMDs. 

Survivability was also sought by the construction 
of a new SSBN (Project 09-4) to carry a longer-range 
missile with greater accuracy than the ill-fated JL-1. 
Like their American, Russian, British, and French 
counterparts, most Chinese strategists saw the ssBN 
as the most survivable second-strike weapon. Some 
Chinese strategists, however, have been opposed to 
the 09-4 because of its cost and because advances in 
antisubmarine warfare endanger ssBN survivability. 
These dissenting voices have argued that land-based 
mobile missiles have survivability equaling a sub- 
marine, have greater accuracy, and are far less expen- 
sive to build and deploy. 


Essentially four new weapons are involved in the 
modernization program. The 7,500-mile-range DF- 
41 is to replace the DF-5A. Research and develop- 
ment (R&D) of the DF-41 began in 1986. The DF-4 
is to be replaced by the 5,000-mile—range DF-31 
(development of this missile began in 1970 as the 
DF-23, but the system was renamed DF-31 in 
1985). The DF-31 will spawn the JL-2 missile for 
the new ssBn, should the 09-4 project come to 
fruition. Currently, the ground-based DF-31 has 
precedence. R&D on the fourth new weapon, the 
1,000-mile-range DF-25, probably began in the late 
1980s; this missile uses the first two stages of the 
DF-31 three-stage missile. 


NEW WEAPONS, NEW STRATEGY? 

What doctrine and strategy will direct the size and 
composition of China’s new nuclear forces in the 
future? Will China retain a small number of ICBMs 
that it believes poses the threat of unacceptable dam- 
age in a punitive second strike on major nuclear pow- 
ers such as the United States or Russia? These 
questions arise for four reasons. First, as Harvard Pro- 
fessor Alastair Iain Johnston's research has amply 
demonstrated, for at least the past decade, Chinese 
strategists have questioned the viability of a mini- 
mum deterrence strategy. Second, with BMDs on the 
horizon at both the national and theater levels, the 
size of China’ nuclear force becomes an issue. Third, 
nuclear tests conducted by India and Pakistan last 
year, and the possibility that North Korea's nuclear. 
program may reemerge, place China in a far more 
complex nuclear environment than it faced in the 
1960s, when “no first use” and minimum deterrence 
emerged as the core of Beijings strategy. And fourth, if 
its economy continues to expand, China’s economic 
surge over the past two decades suggests that Beijing 
can apply more resources to its nuclear deterrent. 

China’ strategists appear to have rejected the 
mutual assured destruction (MAD) nuclear war- 
fighting doctrine adopted by the former Soviet 
Union and the United States during their 45-year 
nuclear confrontation. The sheer cost of develop- 
ing and deploying thousands of warheads on 
ground-based missiles, submarines, and aircraft is 
simply staggering. Furthermore, Beijing does not 
consider such a doctrine necessary because it does 
not see an all-out nuclear war as conceivable, and 
because both Russia and the United States are in 
the process of reducing their nuclear stockpiles. 
Eliminating one strategy, however, has not simpli- 
fied the task of selecting a new or revised doctrine 


`- for China’s future forces. 
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CHINA’S NUCLEAR CAPACITY 


S 
ARTILLERY/ADMS/SHORT-RANGE MIssiLes (M-9 or M-11) 


ADM: ATOMIC DEMOLITION MUNITION; MIRY: MULTIPLE, INDEPENDENTLY TARGETABLE REENTRY VEHICLES; SLBM: SUBMARINE-LAUNCHED 


BALLISTIC 
Source. The Bulletin of Atomnc Scremtrsts, May-June 1999 


Chinese analysts have developed the concept of 
“limited deterrence” (you xdan hewei she). This doc- 
trinal concept differs from minimum deterrence 
because it contains a nuclear war-fighting capabil- 
ity. Minimum deterrence, which uses a single coun- 
tervalue punitive strike on cities to deter, is seen by 
many Chinese strategists as passive and incompati- 
ble with what they see as a future requirement for 
more flexible nuclear responses. Limited deterrence 
incorporates nuclear war fighting, which provides 
China with the ability to respond to any level of 
nuclear attack, from tactical to strategic. 

Given a sufficient number of weapons, there 
could be intrawar escalation control because China 
would retain forces to respond at a higher level 
should the aggressor choose to escalate a nuclear 
exchange. Targeting in such a strategy goes beyond 
“soft” countervalue targets such as cities, to coun- 
terforce strikes on hardened military sites such as 
missile silos. 

As analyses of limited deterrence doctrine devel- 
oped over the past decade, the complexities and 
technological requirements of implementing such 
a strategy came to the fore. Because China does not 
have space-based reconnaissance and early warning 
systems, Beijing does not have the command-and- 
control ability in near-real time to determine the 
size and origin of an attack Thus, it would be dif- 





4This discussion draws on the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence Statement on Damage Assessment, April 21, 1999; 
and the statement of United States Representative John 
Spratt (D-SC), Release of the Select Committee Report Tech- 
nology Transfers to China, May 25, 1999. 





ficult to determine what kind of response is 
required—an essential component of the more 
sophisticated versions of limited deterrence found 
in Chinese military journals. Nor does China 
deploy BMDs to protect its missiles or national com- 
mand-and-control center in Beijing from a coun- 
terforce attack. Chinese strategists are aware of 
these and the myriad deficiencies constraining 
implementation of a limited deterrence doctrine. 
They also understand that building the infrastruc- 
ture to support a limited deterrence strategy is cur- 
rently beyond China’s capabilities and is extremely 
expensive. What we have seen is a decade of anal- 
yses noting what China should be thinking about if 
it wishes to shift from minimum deterrence to a 
more sophisticated doctrine of limited deterrence. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE COX REPORT 

Since China currently lacks the technological 
infrastructure required for the limited deterrence 
doctrine that at least some of its strategists desire, 
what should we anticipate for the future? And how 
have 20 years of Chinese espionage activities con- 
tributed to this future?+ 

Let us first look at the question of warhead 
design, one of the central concerns of the Cox 
Teport. Because new warhead designs must be 
tested, it is important to recognize how few tests 
Beijing has conducted. Beginning with its first test 
in 1964, China conducted 45 detonations before 
terminating its test program in 1996 and signing the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. Since its initial 
nuclear detonation in 1945, the United States has 
carried out 1,030 nuclear tests and has built more 
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than 30,000 nuclear weapons. After 1979, China 
increased its number of average yearly tests, though 
marginally, from 1.3 to 1.7. From 1979 until it 
stopped testing in 1992, the United States averaged 
13.6 detonations a year. The greatest number of 
tests in any given year was 18 for the United States 
and 2 for China. No evidence exists of an acceler- 
ated post-1979 Chinese testing program that could 
have been a function of critical information derived 
from 20 years of espionage. 

Furthermore, the sophisticated nuclear warheads 
used by the United States are extremely complex to 
build. China's theft of the W88 design characteris- 
tics used for the United States Navy’s Trident II mis- 
sile warhead, for example, does not allow its 
engineers to reconstruct the thousands of parts and 
electronic components that form the completed 
weapon. Even the computer codes China is said to 
have obtained are mathematical 
models of the physical characteris- 
tics of a nuclear explosion, which 
cannot be used to'design and manu- 
facture a warhead. Chinese engi- 
neers may well have obtained some 
useful information, but they lack the 
data and experience required to 
design and build replicas of the 
sophisticated W88 using the stolen 
information. Moreover, China’ com- 
mitment to the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty means it cannot test any 
warhead improvements it may derive from stolen 
American data. 

China is also said to have gained critical infor- 
mation improving the accuracy, range, and payload 
of its missiles from the launch of American satel- 
lites, especially from consultations with American 
engineers after launch failures. But this assessment 
by the Cox report is difficult to sustain. The source 
of a Long March 2E rockets failure in 1992 to 
launch a satellite built by the United States—based 
Hughes Corporation was found to be a defect in 
a vertical seam of the protective shroud covering 
the satellite as it was launched into space. A simi- 
lar failure occurred in the 1995 launch of Hughes- 
built Apstar 2. 

Without obtaining the appropriate license from 
the United States State Department, Hughes engi- 
neers worked with their Chinese counterparts to pre- 
cisely determine the cause of the shroud’ failure. 
The most useful information China gleaned from the 
process was related to techniques for failure analy- 
sis. Beijing also may have gained some knowledge 


No evidence exists of an 
accelerated post-1979 
Chinese testing program 
that could have been a 
function of critical 
information derived from 
20 years of espionage. 


that would increase the reliability of its weapons, 
especially shroud design and construction for mul- 
tiple warheads. But how much additional reliability 
a Chinese weapon would gain is open to question. 
The United States intelligence community believes 
that although China has not deployed multiple war- 
heads on its ICBMs, it has been capable of doing so for 
many years. It is unlikely, therefore, that any critical 
information was obtained from this experience. 
The third incident was the failure in 1996 of a 
Long March 3B rocket to successfully launch a 
satellite for Loral Corporation's Intelsat 708. This 
failure was the result of a poorly soldered wire on 
the rocket’s Inertial Measuring Unit (IMU). Because 
this mu is not a candidate for any future 1cBM guid- 


. ance system, China learned little if anything that 


would assist its modernization programs. 

Nothing China may have gained from these 
launch failures and consultations will 
assist Beijing in increasing the pay- 
load, range, or accuracy of its current 
or future missiles. The single gain 
may be in reliability. Because China 
has conducted 28 additional satellite 

_ launches with non-American com- 
panies, the consequence of joint 

Sino-American failure analysis is dif- 

ficult to measure. It is far more prob- 

able that the accumulated knowledge 

gained from all its commercial satel- 

lite launches has been of greater 
value to China's missile modernization programs 
than the incidents covered in the Cox report. 

A similar conclusion must be drawn about the 
knowledge China may have gained from its theft of 
United States nuclear warhead designs. Any specific 
information obtained must be joined with China’s 
own experience in weapons design, unclassified 
information from a variety of sources, and assistance 
Beijing may have received from Russia. This knowl- 
edge probably prevented China’ warhead designers 
from pursuing unpromising avenues of research. It 
is difficult if not impossible, however, to untangle 
Chinas specific gains from its espionage in the 
United States from the knowledge it received through 
many other sources, including its own experience. 


CHINA’S NUCLEAR FUTURE 

Many of Beijings strategic analysts clearly doubt 
that China’s minimum deterrence doctrine can 
remain viable in the twenty-first century, especially 
with various kinds of BMD on the horizon and a 
more complex nuclear environment emerging in 


Asia. Given China’s recognition that it lacks most 
of the command-and-control, reconnaissance, and 
other high-technology infrastructure required to 
implement a limited deterrence doctrine, what is 
a reasonable view of its nuclear future? The new 
missiles China will deploy in the coming decade 
will be more accurate, will have more reliable and 
quicker reaction times, and will have greater sur- 
vivability than the current force because of tactical 
mobility. It is also more than probable that over the 
next two decades at least the DF-41 1caM will have 
multiple, independently targetable reentry vehicles 
that will include penetration aids. The warheads 
themselves also will be designed to penetrate BMDs. 

China may not have the capabilities required to 
implement a limited deterrence doctrine at this 
time, but Beijing could move closer to the war-fight- 
ing principles contained in that doctrine. The over- 
all size of the force could be increased significantly, 
and the mix of intercontinental, intermediate-range, 
and short-range ballistic missiles could be opti- 
mized for something other than a single punitive 
second strike. Assuming China’s economy contin- 
ues to expand, the cost of building additional war- 
heads and their launchers would not be prohibitive. 
These force structure changes could be made par- 
allel with increased R&D spending on the high- 
technology national infrastructure required for a 
fully developed limited deterrence doctrine. 

The number of i1cBMs capable of targeting the 
United States will increase, as will the number of 
intermediate-range ballistic missiles capable of 
striking American territories and bases in the West- 
ern Pacific. Further, it is highly likely that China 
will deploy an increasing number of nuclear and 
conventional-armed short-range ballistic missiles. 
In building this force structure, Beijings objective 
will be to ensure its deterrence credibility by 
demonstrating the ability to respond to a variety of 
nuclear threats with greater flexibility. In short, even 
if it is not full-blown limited deterrence, China will 
have some level of war-fighting capability even in 
the face of national and theater BMDs. 

The haste with which China builds such a force 
depends on many variables. First is the extent to 
which national and theater missile defenses become 
operational. As these systems are put into place, 
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Beijing will be under greater pressure to ensure its 
deterrence credibility by increasing the number of 
deployed warheads. The other important variable is 
the future of strategic arms reduction. The second 
Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (starr II) will 
reduce Russian and American strategic weapons 
from around 8,000 today to between 3,000 and 
3,500 each; staRT III would reduce this to between 
2,000 and 2,500. If these reductions were to occur 
in the next decade (starr II still awaits ratification 
by the Russian Duma, and start HI negotiations 
cannot begin until that occurs), they would increase 
the relative size of China’s forces. How Beijing's 
strategists will balance the need to increase the 
number of launchers and warheads in response to 
BMD with the decreasing number of warheads held 
by Russia and the United States cannot be known. 
Should start III be implemented, Beijing would 
likely participate in strategic arms reductions nego- 
tiations. Thus, the size and composition of China's 
future nuclear forces depend on the degree to which 
Beijing believes its deterrence value is sustained in 
the face of BMD and start implementation. This is a 
complex and uncertain calculus. 


A SINO-AMERICAN SECURITY DILEMMA? 

Like the other major nuclear powers, Beijing 
believes its nuclear deterrent is a defensive strategy. 
The Chinese security community believes that the 
country’s nuclear deterrent will lose its credibility 
in the next century. This community also sees the 
United States as a potential adversary. In the United 
States, many perceive China as a major emerging 
security threat and consider its nuclear forces to be 
increasingly dangerous. In this mutual perception 
is a classic security dilemma: defensive military pro- 
grams undertaken by both sides are viewed by their 
counterpart as offensive and threatening. In the 
United States, the Cox committee’ worst-case anal- 
ysis of China’s espionage has enhanced this percep- 
tion. The most critical policy dilemma confronting 
Beijing and Washington is the need to reverse what 
appears to be a steadily escalating set of dangerous 
misperceptions of each others long-term strategic 
intentions. Neither government officially regards 
the other as an enemy, but the steadily increasing 
suspicion and tensions cannot be denied. E 


“China's role as a great power is at best uncertain and confused. . 


. It has still 


not found a way to reassure neighbors or to free itself from dependence on the 


` security and stability provided by the United States—and the resentment that - 
creates.” 





China’s Search for a Global Role 


MICHAEL YAHUDA 


hina’s claim that it should be treated as a 

great power is an issue that has troubled 

scholars and practitioners alike since the 
country began to emerge from the ravages of 
invasion and internal division at the end of World 
War Il. At question is whether China can and 
should be regarded as one of the managers of inter- 
national order, or whether China’ role is more that 
of a “spoiler.” 

Traditionally, a great power is a state that plays a 
leading role in the international system, with the 
ability to exert significant influence on the course 
of international politics and on the security, inter- 
ests, and status of other states. In the post—cold war 
period only one power can meet this criterion, and 
that power is the United States. 

The United States is the leading way power 
in the world today; it alone has the capability to 
project force throughout the globe. The United 


States also far outpaces all other powers in the © 


development of the latest military technologies, a 
trend likely to continue well into the first two 
decades of the twenty-first century. With a robustly 
growing economy that accounts for more than a 
quarter of the world’s GNP (and about double the 
GNP of its nearest competitor, Japan), the United 
States is the major economic power in the world. It 
exercises the leading role in such central interna- 
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tional economic institutions as the International 
Monetary Fund, the World Bank, and the World 
Trade Organization (wo). Not surprisingly, the 
United States dollar is the main international 
reserve currency and the key currency used in inter- 
national trade. 

The United States is also the world leader in the . 
production of new technologies; the number of new 
patents registered in the United States outstrips 
those of any other country in the industrialized 
world. Finally, the influence of American popular 
culture is genuinely universal. Its universities and 
scientific research institutions are also among the 
best in world and collectively rank higher than 
those of any other country.! 

Not surprisingly, China lags far behind the 
United States in all these rankings. In military terms 
China may be regarded as a “second-rank power.”2 
It has the capacity to intimidate its smaller neigh- 
bors, but it is unable to project force against 
Taiwan, let alone Japan. Although it has a small 
nuclear capacity and an impressive array of missiles, 
it lacks the military capability to act far beyond 
its borders. 

In economic terms, China’s GNP in 1997 ac- 
counted for 3.5 percent of world cP, placing it 
between Italy and Brazil. China's capacity to influ- 
ence the international economy is strictly limited. 
In 1998 it had just 3 percent of total world trade. 
And with 11 percent of Asian trade, even its 
regional economic influence is limited. It played a 
minor role in ameliorating the Asian economic 
crisis, providing only a small amount of capital 
to the IMF rescue package and refusing to devalue 
its currency. 

Needless to say, China is not at the cutting edge of 
new technological developments, and its contribu- 
tion to contemporary international culture is unre- 
markable. As measured in comparative rankings, 


China‘ claims to be one of the great powers entitled 
to manage international order are not convincing. 

Despite its apparent preponderance, the United 
States lacks the will and the capacity to exercise 
dominion over the rest of the world. The United 
States may have become the “indispensable power” 
(as proclaimed by Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright), but it is one that has found it expedient to 
operate in conjunction with partners (in the two 
major military engagements the United States has 
fought since the end of the cold war, the Persian Gulf 
War in 1991 and in Kosovo in 1999, American pres- 
idents ensured that they fought as part of coalitions). 

In economic affairs the United States has under- 
stood that the “board is multipolar”; more broadly, 
it has recognized that the transnational implications 
of the information age may disrupt the already dif- 
ficult task of establishing consistent priorities in the 
conduct of foreign policy in a democracy. Never- 
theless, as the predominant power, it falls to the 
United States to pay the price of maintaining the 
public goods (such as providing security for the sea 
lanes of international commerce) that support inter- 
national order because it has the most at stake in 
preserving the status quo. In this sense China poses 
a challenge to American international order because 
it sees itself as a rising power with uncompromis- 
ing territorial claims that are blocked by American 
power. China also opposes the moral values the 
United States seeks to have endorsed that underpin 
the order it would like to consolidate. 


“A GROUP OF ONE” 
_ China obviously cannot be regarded as equal to 
the United States militarily or economically (but 
then, neither can any other country). China would 
also seem to be more than what Martin Wight has 
defined in Power Politics as a power of the middle 
rank: “A middle power is a power with such mili- 
tary strength, resources and strategic position that 
in peacetime the great powers bid for its support, 
and in war time while it has no hope of winning a 
war against a great power, it can hope to inflict costs 
on a great power out of proportion to what the great 
power can hope to gain by attacking it.” Although 
it is true that during the cold war the two super- 
powers may be said to have “bid for its support,” 
China did claim it could ultimately defeat the 
United States or the Soviet Union if either were to 
invade it. And the Chinese armed forces did fight 
the predominantly American forces (technically a 
United Nations force) to a standstill in Korea dur- 
ing the Korean War. 
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It was the Chinese success on the Korean battle- 
fields between 1950 and 1953, where at terrible cost 
Chinese troops hurled back and then held their 
own against Western armies for the first time in 
modern history, that earned the People’s Republic 
of China the great-power status Chinese had 
yearned for since the country’s humiliation by West- 
ern powers more than a hundred years earlier. 

Only after China had established its claim on the 
battlefield was its standing as a great power duly 
recognized at the Geneva conference on Indochina 
in 1954, much to the satisfaction of Beijing then 
and since. China’s great-power ranking was never 
again challenged, although, despite its own aspira- 
tions, it has remained a great power only on a 
regional scale. 

Although China’ leaders relish their exalted sta- 
tus, they have been unable to present a coherent 
identity for their country as a great power or indi- 
cate the purpose for which this great power should 
be used. Over the years they have variously pre- 
sented their country as a revolutionary leader of the 
socialist or communist world with its supposedly 
distinctive Maoist model; as a self-styled leader of 
the third world pursuing the principles of peaceful 
coexistence; and as a great power shaping interna- 
tional politics. China's leaders have also variously 
proclaimed the virtues of self-reliance and interna- 
tionalism (of the communist variety), the need to 
integrate into the (capitalist) international economy, 
and the significance of patriotism and the pursuit 
of the national interest. They have always declared 
their opposition to “hegemonism” and to “power 
politics,” by which they mean how (other) great 
powers bully the weak. 

Rhetoric aside, the Chinese have behaved very 
much in the tradition of great powers. At the 
Geneva conference they joined with the Soviet 
Union to press their unwilling smaller ally, the Viet- 
minh, to withdraw from areas it controlled south of 
what became the demilitarized zone in Vietnam 
because of their interest in a broader Indochinese 
settlement. Similarly, in 1971 and 1972, China 
established a rapprochement with the United States 
in disregard of its smaller associates. More recently, 
China’ leaders have sought partnerships with other 
great powers on the grounds that the world is 
shaped by the relations between the “one super- 
power and the multiple [great] powers.” 

Although it claims to represent third world inter- 
ests at the UN, China has consistently refrained from 
joining any of the functional or geographic groups 
that third world countries find so useful in the UN 
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system. Instead, the Chinese have remained aloof, 
forming, in Columbia Professor Samuel Kim's dis- 
tinctive phrase, “a group of one.” China’s tendency 
to see itself as set apart from others may also 
account for its great difficulty in establishing con- 
sistently good working relations with others. With 
the exception of Pakistan, all of Chinas alliances 
have broken down amid much self-righteous 
acrimony. Some have subsequently been rehabili- 
tated, such as relations with Moscow and Hanoi. 
Both governments were depicted as the closest of 
allies in the 1950s, but first the Russians in the 
1960s and then the Vietnamese in the late 1970s 
were lambasted as great betrayers before limited 
armed conflict broke out with each. However, since 
the late 1980s and especially in the 1990s, a new 
“strategic partnership” has been established with 
Russia and a supposedly “friendly” accommodation 
found with Vietnam. 

An immense gap exists between the declaratory 
principles of friendship, equality, mutual benefit, 
and noninterference that supposedly guide Chinese 
diplomacy, and the actual conduct of China’ for- 
eign policy, which is characterized by an excep- 
tionally high dose of realism and a lack of openness. 
Yet the rhetoric of Chinese foreign policy would 
suggest that the calculations of power and interest 
are alien to Chinese foreign policymakers. 


THE WEST’S VICTIM 

An abiding characteristic of China as a great 
power has been its demand for equality of treatment 
by other great powers—especially those deemed 
more powerful. It was the Soviet Union's attempt to 
subordinate China to its strategic interests that 
prompted the breakup of their alliance. Sino-Ameri- 
can relations also suffer from Chinese fears of Amer- 
ican superiority and Chinese feelings of inferiority. 

Many problems the Chinese encounter in their 
dealings with other great powers stem from a sense 
of unease with their own history. The more that 
contemporary Chinese claim distinction because of 
the glories of their past civilization, the more they 
draw attention to their present shortcomings. Most 
Chinese can recite their forefathers’ discovery of the 








3Many of these territorial claims are arbitrary, since they 
depend on dubious treatments of the historical record where 
contemporary concepts of sovereignty, territoriality, and 
constitutional obligations are read back into past relation- 
ships that were based on principles alien to the modern 
world. For further elaboration see Michael Yahuda, “The 
Chan Faces of Chinese Nationalism: Dimensions of 
Sta’ ” in Michael Leifer, ed., Nationalism in Asia (Lon- 
don: Routledge, forthcommg 1999). 


four foundations of the modern age (paper, print- 
ing, gunpowder, and the magnetic compass), but 
not only does this highlight the absence of any cur- 
rent, corresponding contribution, it also implicitly 
emphasizes the failure of their inventive forefathers 
to develop modern industry. It was the development 
of industrial production in the West that led to the 
defeat of Chinese armies and the collapse of 
Chinese power and civilization. 

These experiences gave rise to the myth of the 
“century of shame and humiliation” in which China 
is portrayed as a victim of the Western powers and 
Japan. Rather than explore the reasons for the past 
failure to industrialize or for the more recent inabil- 
ity to adapt to the challenge of the West (or more 
accurately, the challenge of modernity), successive , 
Chinese leaders and intellectuals have dwelt on the 
nationalist myth of victimhood. This has led to a 
series of claims that China is entitled to the restitu- 
tion of lost sovereign territories and the restoration 
of lost pride and dignity.3 


THE UNCERTAIN EMBRACE OF MULTILATERALISM 

Beginning in the 1980s, China gradually deep- 
ened its integration into the international commu- 
nity as it moved from seeking unilateral advantage 
from the public goods provided by international 
institutions to participating in multilateral interna- 
tional organizations and promoting its own ideas 
for international norms and regimes. Thus, in the 
1980s China benefited from joining the mF and the 
World Bank, rapidly becoming the latter's largest 
and favorite customer (China also adapted some of 
its bureaucratic procedures and accounting to 
accord with its practices). By the 1990s it had 
become a participant in new forms of multilateral 
diplomacy. In 1991 it joined the Asia Pacific Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (APEC) forum and two years 
later in 1993 it became a founder member of the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations Regional 
Forum (ARF). 

Both institutions operate by cooperation and con- 
sensus. Unlike most regional institutions in the 
West, they are not rule-making bodies that bind 
their members. Nevertheless, they involve China in 
multilateral diplomacy. apec is in principle commit- 
ted to advancing free trade; ARF is focused on 
enhancing the security of its members through the 
building of trust and cooperative security. ARF hopes 
to secure its goals with the promotion of confidence- 
building measures, the exercise of preventive diplo- 
macy, and the discouragement of the use of force in 


resolving disputes. China participates in ARF's vari- 


ous working groups. Although China has agreed to 
discuss on a multilateral basis its “indisputable” 
claims to the Spratly Islands in the South China Sea 
(involving itself and five other states), little progress 
has been made in constraining China from advanc- 
ing its claims by unilateral incremental acts and 
none at all in establishing a framework in which the 
disputes themselves can be addressed. 

The People’s Republic has displayed a greater 
commitment to arms control regimes involving the 
United States and the wider international commu- 
nity. Typically, Beijing has seen its participation 
as a matter for bilateral negotiations with Washing- 
ton, although the majority of these regimes are 
international in scope and administration. Never- 
theless, China has committed itself to observe a 
large number of international conventions that con- 
strain its freedom of action. For example, as a mem- 
ber of the International Atomic Energy 
Association (IAEA), China has commit- 
ted itself to various agreements that 
involve “on site” inspections by IAEA 
officials. It has also reversed previous 
“principled” positions and has become 
a signatory to the nuclear Non-Prolif- 
eration Treaty in 1992 and the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty in 1996. 

In addition to arms control, China 
has formally agreed to a number of 
rules and regimes that limit its freedom 
of action. These include trade, the environment, 
intellectual property rights, and even human rights 
(China has signed but not ratified the two UN con- 
ventions on human rights). Yet while China may be 
said to have made great strides toward participating 
in multilateral forums in the last decade, consider- 
able uncertainty remains about its commitment to 
the implications of the constraints as well as the 
opportunities these have for states that subscribe to 
them. 


CHINA’S NEW GLOBAL ORDER 

The one multilateral agreement in which the 
Chinese take great pride was reached in April 1996 
among China, Russia, and the three new Central 
Asian states with which it shares borders (Kaza- 
khstan, Kyrgyzstan, and Tajikistan). Regarded as 
China’s first multilateral treaty, the agreement set- 





4Quotatons are from the Smo-Russian partnership agree- 
ment in the BBC Monitoring Service: Asta Pacific, November 
25, 1998. The Chmese version in Review, December 
14-20, 1998, pp. 6-8, offers slightly different wording. 
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tled nearly all the outstanding border problems and 
established a wide range of confidence-building 
measures that in the Chinese view have trans- 
formed this long-contested area into what a 
Chinese scholar has called “a region of peace, 
friendship and cooperation.” 

Building on their newfound close relations, Rus- 


‘sia and China also announced in April 1996— 


apparently at the initiative of Moscow—that they 
had established a “strategic partnership.” China has 
since established partnerships with the other per- 
manent members of the UN Security Council as well 
as with Japan and Germany. These have been vari- 
ously called “comprehensive” or “constructive” 
partnerships, except, curiously, that with the United 
States, which was also called a “strategic partner- 
ship” (since the May 7, 1999 bombing of the Chi- 
nese embassy in Belgrade by an American plane 
during the NATO air campaign against 
Yugoslavia, neither the United States 
nor China appears to consider the rela- 
tionship in these terms). 

China sees these partnerships collec- 
tively as indicative of the trend toward 
multipolarization among the great pow- 
ers (Da Guo), who are depicted in Bei- 
jing in the classic Western tradition as 
responsible for managing international 
order. The partnerships all center on 
Beijing and include loosely framed 
agreements to treat China and its “partner” equally, 
with affirmations that they are not directed against 
third parties. 

Beijings version of multipolarity calls for coexis- 
tence among states with different systems, religions, 
and so on, leading to a “democratic” stable order 
devoid of confrontation. Interdependence should not 
undermine the “economic security of sovereign 
states,” nor should there be discrimination in inter- 
national trade, nor attempts to use “currency and 
financial levers to impose political and economic 
conditions which violate the legitimate national 
interests of any particular country.”4 There should 
be no unilateralism, and no attempts to “bypass the 
UN Security Council.” Great powers should also 
“refrain from efforts aimed at expanding existing, or 
setting up new, military and political alliances.” 
Additionally, Beijing, together with Moscow, has 
stressed “the exceptional importance of preserving 
and strengthening the Treaty on the Limitation of 
Antiballistic Missile systems, which was and 
remains, one of the cornerstones in maintaining 
strategic stability throughout the world.” 
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Of course, this vision of interdependence con- 
trasts directly with positions adopted by the United 
States. Not only does it seek to hold at bay aspects 
of globalization by reverting to a sense of sovereign 
statehood no longer appropriate to the world of eco- 
nomic interdependence in which both Russia and 
China are deeply enmeshed, but it is deeply opposed 
to the international communitys growing tendency 
to deny governments the right to slaughter citizens 
or resident ethnic minorities under the umbrella-of 
sovereignty. It presages Beijings deep-seated objec- 
tions to NATO's bombing of Yugoslavia and to the 
new NATO doctrine allowing the use of force against 
sovereign governments for egregious violations of 
the human rights of resident populations. 

_ Leaving aside Beijings quarrel with the Ameri- 
can view of international order, the new Chinese 
approach also questions key elements of what other 
East Asian states see as the basis for regional order. 
Their vision of regional stability rests on the series 
of formal security alliances the United States estab- 
lished and has recently reinvigorated with several 
states on the maritime periphery of East Asia (these 
include Australia and more notably, Japan, along 
with Singapore and the Philippines). The alliances 
and arrangements are seen as undergirding regional 
attempts to establish looser forms of security 
through their intramural consultative processes in 
ARF, which also includes China. 

More generally, the American military presence 
has been seen as a stabilizing influence that has 
served the general interests of all the major par- 
ties—including the Chinese, despite their opposi- 
, tion to American arms sales to Taiwan. The United 
States has provided strategic stability and public 
economic goods that have allowed the region to 
develop economically. Additionally, the American 
alliance with Japan has ensured that Japan and its 
neighbors (including China) have not had to con- 
front the problems that would arise if Japan had to 
assume responsibility for its own strategic defense. 
Yet Chinese leaders have been pressing the ASEAN 
countries to place their confidence in cooperative 
security rather than in military alliances said to be 
outdated relics from the cold war. 

The Chinese approach lacks credibility. The same 
Chinese leaders who preach the virtues of cooper- 
ative security also engage in “creeping assertive- 
ness” in thickening China’ presence in the disputed 
Spratly Islands in the South China Sea. They have 
also refused to respond to Southeast Asian concerns 
that the result of this assertiveness is a Chinese mil- 
itary presence in the maritime heart of their sub- 


region. Not surprisingly, because it has been at the 
receiving end of Chinese incursions in the Spratlys, 
the Philippines has reactivated aspects of its alliance 
with the United States that fell into abeyance with 
the withdrawal of the American bases in 1991. Pri- 
vately, Southeast Asians complain that Chinese 
pressure about their American alliances is directed 
toward them rather than Washington; it is as if the 
Chinese are seeking to drive a wedge between the 
Southeast Asians and the United States. 

Perhaps the most serious problem in the new 
Chinese approach is its treatment of Japan. China's 
attempts to elicit an appropriate apology for 
wartime aggression and atrocities do not absolve it 
from recognizing that Japan may have legitimate 
security needs. Chinese leaders appear to oppose as 
a matter of principle the long-term American com- 
mitment to provide security for Japan, yet they 
object strenuously whenever senior Japanese lead- 
ers contemplate transforming Japan into a “normal 
country” that can provide its own security. China 
also attacks as unacceptably provocative any move 
by Japan to participate in research or development 
of Theater Ballistic Missile Defense. At the same 
time, Beijing claims it is unable to restrain North 
Korea from developing missiles that threaten Japan 
and that it reserves the right to retain a variety of 
missiles equipped with nuclear and other warheads 
that are targeted at Japan. 


UNCERTAIN AND CONFUSED 

China’ role as a great power is at best uncertain 
and confused. Although some indications of Chinas 
adoption of the norms and practices that deepen its 
integration into the international community are 
apparent, China’ leaders have adopted approaches 
that place the country in direct opposition to poli- 
cies central to the American and indeed the West- 
ern approach to upholding international order. 

Within its own region China appears to be torn 
between nationalist pressure to regain “lost” terri- 
tories and expel the American military presence, 
and the economic necessity of cultivating good rela- 
tions with neighbors and the United States. More- 
over, as long as China’s leaders do not recognize 
Japanese security needs, their own approaches to 
questions of regional security will remain badly 
flawed. As the People’s Republic marks its fiftieth 
anniversary and looks ahead to the twenty-first cen- 
tury, it has still not found a way to reassure neigh- 
bors or to free itself from dependence on the 
security and stability provided by the United 
States—and the resentment that creates. a 


“China is not scrambling to dismantle socialism; it is T to regulate a 


market system that it has—for bettér or worse, intentionally or inadvertently — 
adopted thoroughly.” 





Beyond the Transition: 
China’s Economy at Century’s End 


EDWARD S. STEINFELD 


n the early months of 1999, the negotiations 

over China’s entry into the World Trade Organi- 

zation were dramatically transformed. For 13 
years Chinese negotiators had steadfastly attempted 
to gain China’s admittance to the wro on terms that 
would have permitted China to protect its vast state- 
owned industrial sector and seal off its most lucra- 
tive markets from foreign competition. For 13 years 
the developed member economies of the wro— 
especially the United States—had fought equally 
hard to ensure the opposite: that China would gain 
entry on only the strictest of free market terms. 

For both parties, the negotiations were a concrete 
expression of longer-term visions of Chinas inter- 
nal development and external relations. For Amer- 
icans, WTO accession had become a vehicle to force 
China to relinquish its special status as an economy 
neither wholly planned, wholly marketized, nor 
wholly subject to international norms of competi- 
tion. For Chinese, accession had become a way to 
formalize in the global arena China's unique blend 
of socialism and capitalism, a blend that generated 
vast exports while preserving the domestic institu- 
tions of state socialism—state banks, state firms, 
and extensive state monopolies in key manufactur- 
ing and service sectors. 

In early 1999 all this changed. Just months 
before Prime Minister Zhu Rongfis scheduled April 
visit to the United States, Chinese representatives 
to the wTo accession talks suddenly offered extraor- 
dinary concessions on nearly every issue previously 
contested. China pledged to throw open to foreign 
competition its agricultural and industrial markets. 
Tariffs on most goods would fall by nearly three- 
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fifths, matching levels maintained by most devel- 
oped trading nations, and tariffs on information- 
technology products imported from abroad would 
be eliminated entirely. Foreign firms operating in 
China would, after a three-year phase-in period, be 
granted full trading and distribution rights. Key ser- 
vice sectors such as banking and insurance—long 
protected by the Chinese government, and long 
sought after by Western business concerns—would 
be thrown open to foreign competitors within three 
to five years. Even in the sensitive area of telecom- 
munications, foreigners would be granted unprece- 
dented access to fixed-line and wireless operations 
in the largest Chinese markets. 

The concessions embodied something entirely 
new: an emerging belief among Chinese leaders that 
modernization required not protection, but the 
exposure of Chinese firms to foreign competition 
and foreign markets. Yet far more certain were the 
short-term economic costs that wTO accession 
would surely impose. By the late 1990s, approxi- 
mately half of China’s 75,000 state-owned industrial 
enterprises were officially operating in the red. Per- 
haps even more troubling, many nominally prof- 
itable firms were in real terms incurring huge losses 
and facing insolvency. With the elimination of gov- 
ernment subsidies and the introduction of foreign 
competition mandated by wro membership, many 
of these state firms would be driven out of business. 
Millions of Chinese urban workers would be threat- 
ened with unemployment in a nation that has only 
the barest of social safety nets. While fully integrat- 
ing China into the global economy might make 
sense over the long term, the short-term costs— 
whether measured economically, socially, or even 
politically—would be monumental. 

That Chinese leaders were willing to absorb such 
costs underscores the depth of the policy reversals 
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they were undertaking. Encouraging precisely this 
kind of change has been the aim of America’s Asia 
policy for well over a decade, and across several 
administrations. It is especially unfortunate—indeed, 
incomprehensible—that the Clinton administration 
failed to close a deal on China's wro accession dur- 
ing Zhu Rongji’s April visit. Long-term American 
interests were clearly permitted to be sidetracked by 
short-term political wrangling in Washington. 


THE UNPLANNED MARKET 

Given the downward slide in Sino-American rela- 
tions since the NATO air campaign against Yugoslavia 
this spring, the bombing of the Chinese embassy in 
Belgrade during that campaign, and the publication 
of the Cox committee report on Chinese espionage 
in the United States, the time frame for China's entry 
into the wro is uncertain at best. Still, the conces- 
sions offered by Zhu in April—and repeated in 
July—signal a fundamental turning 
point in the logic of Chinese reform pol- 
icy. Since the late 1970s, Chinese poli- 
cymakers had attempted to tweak the 
socialist system by gradually introduc- 
ing market forces. The basic idea was to 
preserve the economy’ socialist core— 
state firms and:state banks—by intro- 
ducing change along the margins. These 
incremental measures over time saw 
markets established, state planning 
effectively eliminated, prices liberalized, and non- 
state-owned industry allowed to prosper, but the 
underlying logic remained constant. Reforms would 
be introduced, but always as part of an overriding 
effort to preserve the traditional core of the econ- 
omy. 

The concessions of 1999 represented a thorough 
reversal of course. Instead of reform serving to sus- 
tain the core, the core itself would be destroyed to 
save reform, along with the growth, prosperity, and 
stability that reform has brought China. In the new 
view, instead of using market forces to savé state 
socialism, state socialism itself would have to be 
sacrificed to preserve the market economy. 

What explains this shift? Why would policy- 
makers change course so substantially and at such 
apparent risk? Why take a 20-year strategy of grad- 
ualism, incrementalism, and partial market 
reform—one that had brought unprecedented 
growth—and replace it with something far more 
radical and potentially destabilizing? 

The answer relates to a fundamental realization by 
China’ leaders, namely Prime Minister Zhu Rongji 





Free market forces 
are reigning, but in 
ways that now 
threaten sustained 
economic growth. 





and his advisers. In contrast to many observers, Zhu’s 
group has come to understand that the Chinese 
economy today is not simply transitioning from plan 
to market. Nor is the policy challenge simply to dis- 
mantle the old machinery of state intervention so 
that free market forces can somehow spontaneously 
prevail. Rather, the Chinese system today after two 
decades of incremental reform already is a market 
economy, albeit one desperately lacking the gover- 
nance mechanisms that make modern market 
economies function smoothly. Many aspects of the 
Chinese market have the feel of “Dodge City” capi- 
talism. Free market forces are reigning, but in ways 
that now threaten sustained economic growth. 

China today is not wrestling with the same 
problems it faced two decades ago at the dawn of 
reform. The challenge then was to dismantle the 
command plan, create markets, free up prices, and 
empower individual economic producers. The 
appropriate comparisons were with nations like the 
Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, Hungary, or 
any others that had attempted—or 
were attempting —to reform socialism. 

Through two decades of policy 
experimentation China did dismantle 
the plan, did create markets, did free up 
prices, and did empower producers. In 
so doing, the country managed to shift 
itself from the institutional problems of 
socialism to the institutional problems 
of capitalism. The nation, in effect, was pulled from 
one pole of the economic spectrum 
all the way over to the other. China today has com- 
plex, market-oriented firms, but they operate in a 
setting utterly devoid of appropriate mechanisms 
of corporate governance. The nation also has a vast 
and varied banking system, but it operates in 
an environment of desperately distorted rules 
and regulations. 

China is not scrambling to dismantle socialism; 
it is scrambling to regulate a market system that it 
has—for better or worse, intentionally or inadver- 
tently—adopted thoroughly. In this sense, the 
appropriate comparisons are with South Korea, 
Thailand, Indonesia, and even Japan—all nations 
that achieved phenomenal success through markets 
but have slammed into trouble when underlying 
institutions of market governance have failed to 
keep pace with growth. ; 

Indeed, the urgency of changes pursued by Chi- 
nese policymakers stems directly from lessons 
drawn from the Fast Asian financial crisis. Before 
the crisis, “sustaining the core” in China did not 


imply the absence of a market environment; it did 
suggest efforts within a market context to protect 
state firms—and by extension, state employees— 
from competition and the threat of bankruptcy. Pro- 
tecting state firms, in turn, implied subsidization 
through the state-owned banking system. Funds 
pumped in by individual depositors simply were 
pumped out to firm-level borrowers who— 
although they may have been utterly unsustainable 
in commercial terms—happened to have been 
favored by the government. 

As Chinese leaders came to understand in 1998 
and 1999, a similar phenomenon led to trouble in 
market economies across Asia. Whether in South 
Korea, Japan, Thailand, or Indonesia, large firms 
throughout the late 1980s and 1990s—despite 
plummeting commercial prospects—were showered 
with loans from banks that were often themselves 
agents of the state. As levels of nonperforming loans 
accumulated and patterns of capital misallocation 
deepened, the risks of long-term economic 
decline—and short-term panic—intensified. Since 
1997 the costs have been obvious even to the most 
casual observers of East Asia. 

What is so interesting is not that these events 
have overtaken the Asian “dragons,” the rapidly 
developing market economies of the region; after 
all, boom-bust cycles and financial panic have been 
the bane, and perennial ailment, of capitalist sys- 
tems throughout history. The real curiosity is that 
these phenomena, which are so closely related to 
developed market systems, are occurring in China. 
Hence, Chinese policymakers are moving rapidly, 
and radically, to undertake what was unthinkable 
just five years ago: the dismantlement of the 
Chinese economy’ traditional state-owned core. 


GROWTH ON THE “INSTITUTIONAL CHEAP” 

At the dawn of reform in 1978, the Chinese 
economy embodied the basic logic of socialist com- 
mand economies worldwide. China's political econ- 
omy in the late 1970s had been shaped by 
leadership decisions 25 years earlier to pursue 
forced-draft industrialization. Responding to both 
ideological and national security imperatives, poli- 


cymakers in the 1950s were determined to lift - 


China from its agricultural past and build heavy 
industry as rapidly as possible. Unfortunately, nei- 
ther China’s natural factor endowments nor its soci- 
etal institutions favored heavy industrial growth. 
Capital was scarce, and therefore relatively expen- 
sive. Furthermore, China lacked the financial insti- 
tutions to transfer capital, via the market, from 
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those who had it—individual savers—to those who 
could use it—industrial enterprises. 

Policymakers circumvented the problem by 
deliberately intervening and distorting prices. The 
costs of capital, basic industrial inputs, energy, and 
wages were drastically suppressed below market- 
clearing levels. The suppression of prices also com- 
mitted the government to direct involvement in 
allocation, for only through allocation plans could 
the state ensure that factors that had been artificially 
priced low ended up in key heavy industrial sectors. 
Similarly, the government was forced to step in and 
micromanage individual enterprises. This occurred 
because managers—operating under conditions of 
distorted prices, allocation by plan, and annual out- 
put targets—faced systemic incentives to overcon- 
sume and underproduce. 

Simply to govern enterprises in such an envi- 
ronment, the state was pushed in two related direc- 
tions. First, it would directly control the hiring and 
firing of managerial personnel in the firm. Second, 
it would constrain managers through compulsory 
production plans and output targets. By economic 
necessity, the industrial firm became little more 
than an extension of the state, the production arm 
of a vast industrial bureaucracy. The pattern was 
then reinforced by political necessity, since the 
industrial employer served as the main vehicle for 
state coercive power and the prime arena in which 
the state interacted with citizen. 

The system, despite its faults, achieved some suc- 
cess, especially in basic industrial growth. During 
the first five year plan (1953-1957), national 
income expanded at an average annual rate of 8.9 
percent while industrial output surged annually by 
18.7 percent. The results were especially dramatic 
in heavy industrial sectors. From 1952 through the 
mid-1960s, the gross value of industrial output in 
the machinery sector expanded annually by more 
than 25 percent. 

Besides fostering growth, the command system 
allowed China to channel investment capital, col- 
lect taxes, and govern enterprises on the “institu- 
tional cheap.” By distorting prices accordingly, the 
government could ensure that virtually all savings 
in the economy went to the state sector. Govern- 
ment-set prices guaranteed that state-owned enter- 
prises earned substantial profits, which were 
remitted almost in their entirety to the government 
budget. Central planners then decided to whom 
these savings would flow back down as investment, 
and the banks simply disbursed funds accordingly. 
Instead of requiring a complex fiscal apparatus to 
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collect revenue from society at large, the state could 
simply remove the profits accumulating in state- 
owned enterprises and reallocate them through the 
investment plan. Similarly, little need in any mar- 
ket sense existed for banks or other financial inter- 
mediaries, since the price mechanism itself—when 
supplemented by government allocation—chan- 
neled financial resources to industrial end-users. 
Finally, in the area of enterprise governance, the 
state could exert substantial authority over a wide 

. array of economic producers simply by controlling 
the flow of investment and material inputs. The 
control may have been faulty, and always subject to 
the manipulation of producers, but ultimately the 
government determined which assets flowed to 
which producers. 

Unfortunately for China, growth on the institu- 
tional cheap came at tremendous long-term cost. 
Between the 1950s and the 1970s, the amount of 
gross investment required to achieve a given 
increase in output rose by more than 80 percent. 
Because of inherent inefficiencies, the system even- 
tually achieved less bang for its investment buck. 
In the fifth five year plan (1976-1980), the invest- 
ment cost of producing a kilowatt hour of electric- 
ity had tripled since the third five year plan 
(1966-1970), while the investment cost of produc- 
ing a ton of steel had nearly doubled. Meanwhile, 
by the mid- to late 1970s, levels of inventories and 
unfinished construction were soaring. Between 
1976 and 1978, inventories in the state-owned sec- 
tor exceeded 95 percent of national income. 


ENTER THE MARKET 

The Chinese economy by the late 1970s was thus 
in deep trouble, and aspects of the command system 
bore a significant share of the blame. Clearly, the 
immediate answer involved economic liberalization: 
the phase-out of state price controls, the opening up 
of product markets, the exposure of industrial sec- 
tors to competition, and the extension of autonomy 
to economic producers. Whether rapidly or gradu- 
ally, barriers to marketization and entrepreneurship 
had to be pushed aside and something entirely new 
allowed to come forth. Indeed, this removal of mar- 
ket impediments is precisely what occurred during 
the first decade and a half of reform. 

Policymakers through the 1980s and 1990s 
introduced a broad array of market-enhancing mea- 
sures. Whether China should have moved more 
quickly than it did is a matter of debate, but the key 
point is that it did indeed move. Economic transac- 
tions were encouraged to flow horizontally between 


producers and consumers rather than vertically 
between producers and the state. Prices for nearly 
all goods—from industrial inputs to finished con- 
sumer products—were liberalized, and product 
markets were allowed to thrive. An entire export- 
oriented, non-state-owned industrial sector was 
permitted to emerge in China's rural areas, often 
with the eager support and under the careful tute- 
lage of local government. Partly as a result of this 
development, savings in the economy shifted from 
the state sector to the household sector, and banks 
started to play a real role in financial intermedia- 
tion. The monobank system of the prereform era 
was allowed to give way to the diversified set of 
banking institutions generally found in middle- 
income market economies. Today, in addition to a 
central bank, China has three state policy banks, 
four wholly state-owned commercial banks, and 
eleven joint-stock commercial banks, most with 
extensive national or regional branch networks. 

At the individual enterprise level, managers even 
in the state sector were granted unprecedented free- 
dom to run their operations, deciding everything 
from product mix to long-term investment strate- 
gies. Whether from the micro or macro perspective, 
one would be hard pressed to characterize this sys- 
tem as anything but marketized. 

Still the state—despite its encouragement of 
markets—persisted in defending key players in 
the traditional system. The old system of planning 
may have been aggressively dismantled, and the 
old incentives and behaviors forced into retreat, but 
the players themselves were protected. Throughout 
the reform era, state-owned enterprises were rarely 
if ever put out of business. A particular kind of 
market system resulted, one that shared most of 
the attributes of developing capitalist economies, 
but one also set up to devote extensive resources to 
the sustenance of a vast number of commercially 
nonviable firms. 

On the positive side, this particular system 
achieved impressive and sustained macro-level 
growth. Since 1978, Chinas Gpp has expanded at an 
average annual rate of 9.5 percent, with particularly 
noteworthy gains in the non-state-owned portion 
of the economy. At the start of reform, almost 80 
percent of total annual industrial output (by value) 
was produced by traditional state firms. By 1997, in 
a substantially larger overall economy, that figure 
had declined to approximately 25 percent. New 
industrial entrants have steadily chiseled away at 
the states monopoly over production. 

On the more negative side, however, is the par- 


ticular pattern of credit expansion and financial 
intermediation that has emerged through the 1980s 


and 1990s. As noted earlier, the elimination of state- _ 


controlled prices and the opening of many indus- 
trial sectors to new nonstate entrants led to a 
dramatic shift in the locus of national economic 
savings. In the prereform economy, almost all sav- 
ings occurred in the state sector, mostly in the form 
of financial surpluses accumulating in state-owned 
manufacturing enterprises. Today, savings accumu- 
late in the household sector: households deposit 
their funds in banks, and the banking system chan- 
nels those funds as investment into industrial firms. 
It is not entirely surprising, therefore, that the 
reform era has been marked by a massive expansion 
of credit. In 1978 total lending by Chinese financial 
institutions stood at just over 50 percent of GDP; 
that figure grew to over 100 percent by 1997. 


THE COSTS OF GROWTH 

While nothing is intrinsically wrong with an 
expansion of credit, the real question is to whom 
credit is directed and how it is employed. Is it used 
to achieve real returns and an expansion of assets, or 
is it simply frittered away in value-destroying activi- 
ties? Unfortunately for China, the latter outcome has 
systematically dominated the former. As long as the 
Chinese government remained adamantly commit- 
ted to supporting the state-owned enterprises, most 
domestic credit was directed toward state industry. 
In other words, traditional borrowers—many of 
whom are today insolvent—have been eating up the 
vast bulk of available investment capital in the Chi- 
nese system. Chinese banks continue to channel the 
bulk of their funds toward the least productive por- 
tion of the industrial economy, the state-owned sec- 
tor. By the mid-1990s, state-owned enterprises 
accounted for under 35 percent of industrial output 
value, but were consuming almost 75 percent of 
national industrial investment. 

The central role state banks play in financial 
intermediation in China stems directly from the gov- 
ernment’s commitment to sustaining state firms. By 
severely restricting the growth of alternative chan- 
nels of intermediation—whether private commer- 
cial banks, stock markets, or corporate bond 
markets—the government ensured that state-owned 
banks would become the primary repositories for 
savings accumulating in the economy. Moreover, the 
government could then use its control over state 
banks to channel those savings to favored borrow- 
ers, namely state firms. The more that industrial 
firms were showered with capital, the softer their 
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budget constraints became, and the fewer the incen- 
tives for productive, asset-expanding behavior. 
Declining performance simply increased the need 
for bailout loans. As pressure on the banking system 
expanded, the government was forced to tighten 
control to ensure a sufficient flow of capital both 
into the banks and onward to favored borrowers. A 
vicious circle developed, one at least generally com- 
parable to the situation in Japan or South Korea. 

As in South Korea or Japan, this pattern in China 
recently has led to a rapid escalation of indebted- 
ness in the modern industrial sector. The liabilities 
of industrial state-owned enterprises in China 
soared from approximately 11 percent of total assets 
in 1978 to almost 80 percent of assets by 1994, and 
the Chinese state sector as a whole by 1995 was 
exhibiting debt-to-equity ratios of over 500 percent. 
That liabilities were rising so quickly suggests not 
only that firms were borrowing, but also that the 
borrowed funds tended to be devoted to nonpro- 
ductive investment. A significant portion of loans 
funded the operating expenses of loss-making 
firms, many of which—because of poorly enforced 
accounting standards—remained only nominally 
profitable. Funds were also being devoted to capac- 
ity expansion, even in the absence of tangible 
demand for industrial outputs. 

In the midst of such extensive borrowing by 
the state sector, nonperforming loans in the 
Chinese banking system have skyrocketed. By the 
mid-1990s, government estimates placed the level 
of nonperforming loans in the state banking system 
at approximately 20 percent of all assets. Such 
levels imply that the Chinese banking system today 
is technically insolvent. Of course, whether insol- 
vency constitutes as much of a problem in state- 
owned systems as it does in private ones is 
debatable, and given China’s high levels of 
household savings, the banking system remains 
liquid for now. 

Nevertheless, China today clearly is wresting 
with a significant and potentially unsustainable 
problem of capital misallocation. The bulk of 
national investment is directed toward the least pro- 
ductive portion of the economy, often with little or 
no return. It is difficult to imagine that this will not 
adversely affect overall growth over the long term. 
Indeed, it is precisely this concern that accounts for 
the centrality of state-owned enterprise and bank- 
ing reform on the current policy agenda. The ques- 
tion is not so much whether the current pattern of 
capital allocation will adversely affect growth, but 
to what extent and what to do about it. E 
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. Put simply, this new nationalism does not fit into the general cate- 


gories used by Western journalists to approach news about China.” 





An All-Consuming Nationalism 


MICHAEL DUTTON 


en tens of thousands of students took 
to the Beijing streets this May to protest 
the American bombing of the Chinese 


embassy in Belgrade during the NATO air campaign 
against Yugoslavia, Western journalists expressed 
consternation. After years of waiting for the return 
of student protests and the reawakening of the 
democratic desires of June 1989, the events of May 
1999 came as something of a shock. Here was an 
undeniably popular protest movement that did not 
chant the familiar demands for democracy and 
human rights the West wholeheartedly endorsed. If 
anything, the message of this crowd was radically 
at odds with the spirit of June 1989. Indeed, it 
seemed to reinforce the anti-Western rhetoric of the 
Chinese Communist Party rather than proffer a ver- 
sion of the West as China’s future. ; 
Here was an outburst suggesting that, on some 
issues at least, the Communist Party was more in 
touch with its constituency than were the Western 
journalists. But it seems that the streets of Beijing are 
host to quite a few popular protests that do not match 
this Western way of seeing. The other major protest 
story out of Beijing this year involves an organization 
known as Falun Gong. Far from being advocates of 
Western-style democracy, Falun Gong promotes a 
particular type of Chinese health and spiritual exer- 
cise regime known as qigong. Despite its tenuous con- 
nection to politics, the meteoric rise of the group, the 
fanaticism of some of its members, and its resem- 
blance to what the party labels “heretical reactionary 
religious sects” have made Falun Gong appear as a 
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threat. Suffering local-level harassment, Falun Gong 
responded this April by organizing 10,000 members 
to demonstrate outside the leadership compound in 
Beijing known as Zhongnanhai. 

These protesters did not issue demands but 
instead adopted the traditional method of petitioning 
the emperor against injustices committed by lower- 
order officials. The emperors responded with anger, 
labeling this group the most serious challenge to 
party power since 1989. Both the style and the con- 
tent of Falun Gong’s protest, however, are light years 
away from the 1989 dissidents. In other words, nei- 
ther the anti-American protests of May following the 
embassy bombing nor the Falun Gong blockade of 
Zhongnanhai in April followed the script the West- 
ern media imagined for the past decade or raised the 
demands journalists thought the Chinese populace 
should want. 

Since 1989 the great hope of the West has always 
been the Chinese democratic dissident. Each arrest, 
expulsion, or problem suffered by the dissidents has 
received extensive coverage in Western news 
Teports. Most recently, when 13 activists formed a 
democracy party and were arrested, the headlines 
in the West highlighted their plight as part of the 
ongoing struggle for human nghts in China. While 
few would doubt the newsworthiness of this event, 
its prominence in the face of other equally com- 
pelling stories was but another telltale sign of a type 
of journalism motivated by both a desire for change 
in China and by selling copy “back home.” 

Undoubtedly there is a limited interest in things 
Chinese “back home” in the West. Yet far from try- 
ing to broaden horizons, post-1989 Western jour- 
nalism on China seems as committed as its readers 
to this narrow focus. In general, this results in find- 
ing only the Chinese economy or human rights 
issues newsworthy. These two areas are judged 


important because they are thought to be the fault 
lines along which significant news will be made. 

Thus China is represented endlessly in Western 
accounts as a dynamic or faltering economy or as a 
human rights and democracy problem. It is along 
these two narrow vectors that China has become 
familiar and important to Western readers. The 
result, in terms of selling news about China in the 
West, is a self-fulfilling prophecy. It is, quite liter- 
ally, bad news. Moreover, by continuing to focus on 
human rights and economics, to the virtual exclu- 
sion of other news, Western journalists have tended 
to overestimate the appeal of the West within China 
itself in the post-1989 era. In truth, human rights 
and economics are two of a diminishing number of 
domains in China where, albeit for different rea- 
sons, the high valuation of the West common in 
1989 remains largely unchallenged. 

In the case of economics, the reason for this West- 
ern dominance lies with the nature of the discipline 
itself. Of all the social sciences, economics especially 
craves a scientific and universal status. Thus, while 
Chinese humanities and social sciences have increas- 
ingly developed under the influence of various forms 
of cultural neoconservatism that have themselves 
turned on the centrality of indigenous Chinese 
knowledge, economists have continued to rely on 
and advance universal (read Western) formulas. 

The democracy movement’ influence is differ- 
ent. Its democratic commitments are largely shared 
by Western journalists, as is its opposition to the 
Communist Party. In the post-Tiananmen era, this 
movement's arguments appeared not only moral, 
but readily understandable to a Western audience. 
Most of all, they appeared newsworthy. 

The sea-change in values since 1989 is more 
opaque. First, the emergence in the 1990s of a form 
of “nostalgic nationalism” among former radical 
intellectuals is difficult to explain in any simple 
newsworthy manner. Where once dissidents could 
be described by the familiar language of Western 
political science, the new nostalgic nationalists can- 
not; their focus is on traditional Chinese knowl- 
edge, not Western imports. Second, the emergence 
of this nostalgic nationalism makes it more difficult 
to tell the story of the struggle between the party 
and the people in a simple fashion. This national- 
isms arguments seem to confuse the battle for 
human rights and democracy in China—either 
because they are baffling to non-Chinese sensibili- 
ties, as is the case with Falun Gong, or because they 
seem to concede too much to the party by stressing 
the importance of non-Western solutions. Put sim- 
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ply, this new nationalism does not fit into the gen- 
eral categories used by Western journalists to 
approach news about China. 


THE DISTORTING IMAGE 

Western journalists and editors—and also, one 
suspects, the majority of their readers—still seem 
to view China through the lens of 1989 and the 
imagery of the man and the tank. Although this 
imagery may no longer be on show, it is no less 
dominant for Westerners. Indeed, if anything, as it 
has moved off the television screen and into our 
heads, its importance has grown, shifting from 
being merely a photographic image about China to 
being a subconscious paradigm through which to 
view China. As a binary opposition of good and 
bad, the man-and-tank image has helped frame 
most of “our” understandings of contemporary Chi- 
nese politics in the post-1989 era. 

This is strange given that, with a different semi- 
otic coding, one might mistake the man-and-tank 
methodology for the much-maligned “two-line 
struggle” of Maoism. After all, the logic of the man 
and the tank reproduces the same sort of simplicity 
of argument as the Maoist two-line struggle 
between the revolutionary and the reactionary. 
While Maoism was pilloried in the West for the 
dogmatism of its approach, few seem to object to 
the more recent, liberal Western version of this two- 
line struggle. Moral righteousness and the televi- 
sion-screen evidence from 1989 seem to conspire 
to keep this analogy in focus. As it has shifted from 
television image to subconscious paradigm, it has 
fueled a bifurcated image of Chinese street politics. 
On the one side are the freedom-loving ordinary 
people; on the other, the evil, corrupt, and authori- 
tarian Communist Party. How could one argue 
against this when the evidence is summed up so 
convincingly by the 1989 footage? Yet when the 
streets filled with overtly political protesters after 
the 1999 bombing of the Chinese embassy in Bel- 
grade, this binary opposition had gone. After all, 
how can one speak of two lines when both party 
and people seem to be speaking with one voice? 

Left without its now-familiar trope, the West 
could understand the anti-American protests of 
1999 only by crying foul. These protests were 
“orchestrated,” or, more politely put, “party sanc- 
tioned.” Either way, the meaning was clear. The 
protesters were being manipulated by the Commu- 
nist Party for its own ends. The problem with this 
reading, however, is that it is beside the point. 
Manipulated or not, the popularity of the protests 
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against the bombing was beyond doubt, the rage 
vented by the crowd, genuine. More significantly, 
the demonstrations were a sign of much broader 
changes taking place both on the Chinese streets 
and in the intellectual salons. The popular anti- 
Americanism was but a jingoistic expression of a 
new nationalism sweeping the country. While the 
events of May are the most political expression of 
this change in attitude, signs of it have been 
literally everywhere—from the resurrection of 
traditional belief systems expressed through orga- 
nizations like Falun Gong to the market craze for 
things Chinese and traditional. Blinded by the logic 
of economic reform and by an intuitive belief that 
democracy was all-important, Westerners read these 
signs as individual events rather than as indications 
of a growing shift in Chinese attitudes. 

Chinese responses to such disparate events as the 
1993 decision to make Sydney, not Beijing, host of 
the 2000 Olympics or to America’s 
blocking of China’s entry into the 
World Trade Organization in 1999 are 


viewed the past as something to be overcome. 
Democracy could be achieved in China, they argued, 
only if the vestiges of the country’s feudal past were 
eradicated. By 1986 opponents of feudal relics could 
be roughly divided into two camps. The liberals 
argued for immediate democracy to sweep away the 
remnants of the past. Adherents of this view looked 
to the West for the model of what China could be. 
The other side, which was dominant by the end of 
the decade, argued that China was not ready for 
democracy. Rather, it needed a period of enlightened 
neoauthoritarian rule to force the economy to 
develop to “maturity,” which would then supply the 
conditions for full political democracy. 

The significance of this neoauthoritarian school, 
however, was not its familiar developmental argu- 
ment but its geographic reorientation of the debate. 
Where Chinese liberal intellectual discourse had 
turned to Western models that would eliminate the 
vestiges of feudalism, the neoauthori- 
tarian focus shifted the debate toward 
Chinese problems that required solu- 


markers on a trail that show increas- With the half-dead tions. Its arguments tilted the empha- 
ing popular disenchantment with the Deng in the south of sis away from Western political theory 
West. The resurgent nationalism was China promoting the and back toward an examination of 
captured most dramatically in 1996, idea of capitalism, the Chinese cultural conditions. 

when right-wing Japanese elements very dead Mao in the This neoauthoritarian-inspired ten- 


claimed Fisherman Island (Diaoyu 
dao) for Japan and established a light- 
house on it. When the Japanese gov- 
ernment did not respond, university 
students from Shanghai, Beijing, and other Chinese 
cities angrily demonstrated, forcing the Chinese 
government to negotiate with Japan and to calm the 
anger of patriotic students. 

In popular literature, signs of this growing culture 
of nationalism were also clearly on show. From the 
widespread acceptance of Harvard Professor Samuel 
Huntington’ culturist thesis (“the clash of civiliza- 
tions”) to the success of the populist 1996 bestseller, 
China Can Say “No,” one can discern a growing 
awareness of cultural difference and alienation from 
the West. These examples may be extreme, but they 
highlight the changing mood of China since 1989. 
With the exception of the most recent and striking 
expression of this “Chineseness,” namely Falun 
Gong, a new nationalistic sentiment is enveloping 
the intellectual scene just as the products of this nos- 
talgia are emerging in the marketplace. 


NEOCONSERVATISM’S RISE 
Intellectually, the roots of this retro trend lie in 
the events of 1989. At that time liberal intellectuals 


north became an icon. 





dency to reexamine China’s culture 
and tradition was further reinforced 
by the changed political climate in 
post-Tiananmer China. The Stalinist 
freeze after 1989 made intellectuals wary of overt 
political comment. Generally, most employed an 
age-old method of protest by returning to the clas- 
sics—known in Chinese as the Jia-Qian style after 
the emperors Jia Qing (1796-1821) and Qian Long 
(1736-1795). 

As intellectuals adopted the Jia-Qian style of 
work, their own research interests began to change. 
They developed a different appreciation of their cul- 
ture’ past, its diversity, and its greatness. No longer 
were they interested in sweeping away the past to 
make way for the new and the Western. By the mid- 
1990s, anything new had to be appropriate for Chi- 
nese conditions. i 

Illustrative of this process was Lu Mingzhuos arti- 
cle in People’ Daily in July 1996. Arguing that Con- 
fucianism was at the heart of Chinese culture, Lu 
held that a program of Confucian moralization 
would benefit the nation and form a stable harmo- 
nious political order that would produce conditions 
aiding the development of a market economy While 
the appearance of this article refocused debate on 


the value of Confucianism, other tendencies pushed 
thinking in a slightly different direction but still rein- 
forced this interest in China-centric research. 

One of the intellectual winds that blew scholar- 
ship in an Eastern rather than Western direction 
emerged after the appearance in 1994 of Yang 
Dongping’s City Monsoons: Beijing and Shanghai’ 
Cultural Spirit. Yang compared Beijing and Shang- 
hai cultural expressions and suggested that these 
two cities had unique and important differences. 
This work sparked a series of publications on local 
and provincial cultures, and the term “area 
research” (diqu yanjiu) came into being. Area 
research was China-centric, highlighting the cul- 
tural complexity and differences within China as 
well as the fundamental differences between China 
and the West. In focusing on difference in the era 
of globalization, this school of thought helped rein- 
force another trend also gaining intellectual ascen- 
dancy at this time: nation studies (guo xue). 

Nation studies focused on historical questions of 
the Chinese nation and civilization. By tracing the 
cultural uniqueness of China back to its great tradi- 
tions, this school placed emphasis on Chinese value 
systems. Like area research, nation studies empha- 
sized appreciation and appropriation of China’s past, 
not importation of foreign models. These trends 
joined with others to form a new, more disparate 
tendency that became known as neoconservatism. 

Thus, while the dominant intellectual trend in 
1989 had led to the West, the neoconservative intel- 
lectual trend 10 years later pointed to the past. This 
new appreciation of the past has become known as 
the “second culture craze.” In this new intellectual 
climate, most interest focused on those academics 
who had become familiar with Western scholarship 
but nevertheless recognized the centrality and great- 
ness of China’ traditions. They were thought to offer 
an appreciation of how to institute change in har- 
mony with Chinese traditions. 

What had begun, in part, as a forced retreat from 
politics now led to a new political appreciation of 
the past. This new generation of scholarship high- 
lighted the greatness of the past and valorized Chi- 
nese tradition and civilization. It formed the 
intellectual bedrock upon which a resurgent nation- 
alism was built. Indeed, some neoconservative 
voices have even suggested that it is Chinese tradi- 
tional culture that will lead the way in the Asia- 
Pacific region and possibly the world in the 
twenty-first century. 

This resurgent nationalistic intellectualism is 
markedly different from the views of the 1989 dis- 
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sident or intellectual who looked longingly to West- 
ern models. In both cases, however, the values and 
trends inaugurated by intellectuals have tended to 
spill out onto the streets. In 1989 this had tragic 
consequences; in 1999, much less so. Indeed, the 
newfound nationalist nostalgia has gained a street 
voice not simply through the events of May 1999 or 
the actions of Falun Gong. 


CULTURE FOR SALE 

Out on the street and always ready to make a 
buck, the entrepreneurs of the new China have 
launched a neoconservative drive of their own. 
Where once the street signs beckoned with translit- 
erated Western shop names, today the trend is to 
indigenize. An entire series of teahouses have 
sprung up sporting traditional Chinese names such 
as Ziyige (Purple Arts Pavilion), Fudao (The Way 
of Happiness) and Xinlong (New Dragon). Even 
Nike is arm-wrestled off the street by Li Ning in this 
battle of wills. (Li Ning was an Olympic gold 
medalist who became a brand name for a highly 
successful local line of sports clothes that rivals 
Nike and other imported sports labels.) Like their 
intellectually pontificating brethren, the Chinese 
neoconservative street entrepreneurs are delving 
deep into history to support this new fashion trend. 

An entire niche for the nostalgia industry has 
sprung up. The result is an endless trail of products 
pumped out to keep alive this fad of the past. From 
Emperor Kang Xi to the late great Chairman Mao, 
money is being made on this retro revival. As with 
the neoconservative intellectual trends, little seems 
to tle together these disparate array of products 
other than their reference to, and indulgence of, 
China's past. While various fads abound, one of the 
strangest must surely be the resurrection of Mao 
and the Cultural Revolution as sales icons. Like the 
current neoconservative intellectualism, this street- 
level retro trend began shortly after Tiananmen, an 
effect of contemporary Communist Party initiatives. 

Short of heroes and low on symbolic capital, the 
party tried to resurrect the movement's boy scout, 
Lei Feng. Alongside this youthful figure was a 
newly airbrushed image of the chairman. Mao, the 
newspaper Law Daily blithely stated in 1990, had 
come to replace Sartre as the pinup boy of young 
intellectuals in China's universities. 

Strangely enough, by 1992 this blatantly self- 
interested lie launched a market craze. With the half- 
dead Deng in the south of China promoting the idea 
of capitalism, the very dead Mao in the north became 
an icon. Suddenly the Mao craze began to grow; by 
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1993 ıt appeared unstoppable. The state sponsored 
a birthday bash for Mao on the 100th anniversary of 
his birth, and the people joined in with alacrity. By 
the end of the year, approximately 11 million new 
posters of the born-again chairman were said to have 
been sold. 

Meanwhile, on another street corner, party- 
inspired hawkers were busily selling the new disco 
version of “The East Is Red.” Even operas by Mao's 
wife, Jiang Qing, were making a video comeback. By 
this stage, however, the party propaganda machine 
was outflanked by the advertising agent. That busi- 
ness took over party business should hardly come 
as a surprise. After all, the Communist Party has not 
had a lot of experience marketing its “product.” 

Unfortunately for the party, in an era in which 
commodification reigns, form, not content, rules. 
Markets will accept any content—even revolution- 
ary content—as long as it is offered in a sellable 
form. In these terms, the significance of the party's 
post-Tiananmen gambit for power by promoting its 
image through the process of commodifying its 
iconography seems problematic. All its marketed 
party artifacts, while revolutionary in content, 
ended up carrying a different subconscious mes- 
sage. The new message of these “red” items was 
ultimately that commodities fulfill desires. Content 
could and would change as fashion dictated, but 
this message about the worth of commodities 
would remain intact and, like a dripping faucet, 
would slowly eat away at the granite face of what 
remained of Chinese socialism. 

Thus, as the Mao craze faded into a general fad for 
nostalgia, the revolutionary was once again forced to 
struggle with the “reactionary.” This time around, 
however, the fight was over market share. As the 
advertising art posters of pre-liberation Shanghai— 
selling everything from beer to perfume—were res- 
urrected, it was as if the revolutionary operas of Jiang 
Qing were being forced to struggle against her for- 
mer self, the femme fatale actress Lan Ping. By 1996 
the prerevolutionary past seemed to be winning out 
over the revolutionary icon. 

Whether it is the revolutionary or reactionary 
past being resurrected, nostalgia is now big busi- 
ness. This nostalgia of the street feeds into a nation- 
alism that grounds the philosophies of the neo- 
conservatives just as it lines the pockets of those 
entrepreneurs who exploit it as a niche market. 
Under the rule of the Communist Party, we are wit- 
nessing the unruly transformation of China into a 
commodity culture and, as this new world of mer- 


chandising unfolds, the old world is remembered. 
Yet the irony of this turn of events does not stop 
here. Even more revealing is that this newfound 
attention to the past brought on both by neocon- 
servative thinking and the nostalgia industry seems 
to be developing as quickly as the physical signs of 
that past are disappearing. 


HAMMERING AWAY AT THE PRESENT 

Nietzsche once remarked that the great leaders of 
the future would philosophize with a hammer. In 
the case of China, it is with a jackhammer. But this 
transformation of the landscape is taking place at 
such a pace that it seems difficult to philosophize. 

The good static ordering of the traditional city 
has been completely reorganized by the rapacious 
boom of capitalism and the development of tech- 
nology. Within a decade, an unprecedented trans- 
formation has reconfigured the urban landscape 
and transformed traditional forms of life. The 
almost religious dedication once shown to the three 
devotions during the Cultural Revolution (devotion 
to Mao, to the party, and to socialism) gave way to 
a new materialism that, by the early 1980s, turned 
on a desire for the “three wheels” (a bicycle, a 
sewing machine, and a watch). 

As the training wheels of a new and nascent form 
of consumption, the three wheels helped turn a 
national mind-set once fixated on the political 
realm. What emerged was the first signs of overt 
consumer desire. As the training wheels come off, a 
new and more indigenous form of consumption 
takes hold. The land that once produced nearly 
20,000 variations of the Mao badge and simultane- 
ously reduced the variety of consumer goods by 21 
percent now hosts 40,000 different advertising agen- 
cies and an endless array of consumer products, 
including the revalued Mao badge. As this con- 
sumer revolution that enveloped the cities snakes 
its way to remote parts of the countryside, local 
practices are also revalued as commodity trinkets. 

Herein lies the magic of consumption and the 
dynamic behind a growth in local forms of nostalgic 
nationalism. As it does, the mantra of Western social 
science—that China’s economic reform will lead to 
political reform—remains in place. The content of 
these reforms appears in ways that we no longer rec- 
ognize as absolute mirrors of the Western develop- 
mental road. Chinese acceptance of this seems to 
cause disquiet outside China, yet it is, if anything, a 
sign that the process the West so readily encouraged 
has finally begun to take root. E 


“Since the Mao era, human rights in China have improved, but they still fall far 
short of international standards. The rulers perpetuate their power by practic- 


ing what we might call a moderate level of repression, adhering to the old 
Chinese adage ‘Kill a chicken to warn all the monkeys.” 





Human Rights, Repression, and “Stability” 


JAMES D. SEYMOUR 


human rights is based on at least two 

premises. First, it insists that because nation- 
states are sovereign entities, outside interference in 
domestic issues such as human rights is generally 
impermissible. Second, although token homage is 
paid to the idea ‘of transcendent human rights prin- 
ciples, paramount are economic (“subsistence”) 
rights, to which political rights are secondary. 

Among other countries there is a fair degree of 
consensus that human rights have international 
standing and that economic and political rights are 
equally important and are not to be prioritized. 
These various rights have been embodied in the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
and the International Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights. China has signed both 
treaties, but it has not ratified, or especially lived up 
to, either. 

The covenants begin with the mandate “All peo- 
ples have the right to self-determination. By virtue 
of that right they freely determine their political sta- 
tus and freely pursue their economic, social and 
cultural development. . . . The States Parties to the 
present Covenant. . .shall promote the realization 
of the right of self-determination.” Beijing has 
sometimes been at the forefront of efforts to imple- 
ment this provision in other parts of the world, but 
it has always denied its applicability to Hong Kong, 


Te Chinese government's attitude toward 
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Taiwan, or to the non-ethnic-Chinese parts of the 
People’s Republic. 

Tibet would appear to be especially eligible for 
self-determination (the region had never been 
directly ruled by ethnic Chinese before the Com- 
munist military takeover in the 1950s), but China, 
backed by supportive domestic public opinion, is 
strongly committed to retaining it.1 The Chinese 
government enforces its control in Tibet with highly 
repressive methods that prevent unauthorized polit- 
ical expression. Even religion is carefully controlled. 
As a Communist official in Tibet recently noted, “It 
is important to ensure that temples are submissive 
to the government. If the government can control 
one lama [religious figure], it can control one tem- 
ple; if it can control one temple, it can control the 


‘public.” Political imprisonment in Tibet runs at 


approximately 50 to 100 times the rate in China 
proper. Under the circumstances, the Tibetans have 
been relatively quiescent. 

There is also a high rate of political imprison- 
ment among the Turkic peoples of northwest 
China (for whom independence is even less likely). 
The Turkic groups, who populate the vast Xinxi- 
ang region, have been more violently restive than 
the Tibetans. 

Although the 53-article civil and political rights . 
covenant covers a vast array of specific rights, the 
general thrust of the instrument is that people have 
the right to self-government and the right to free 
access to information on the basis of which they are 
to educate themselves on political matters. China's 
leaders have always rejected this concept and have 
felt free to imprison people who share with others 
unorthodox ideas and “state secrets” (that is, infor- 
mation the rulers do not want the public to have). 

What is the state then of economic and social 
rights in China? Is Beijings argument that civil 
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and political rights are less important than (and 
counterproductive to) the realization of “subsis- 
tence rights” only an excuse to perpetuate the 
leaders’ power? 


SUB-SUBSISTENCE STANDARDS 

The government appears to have made mean- 
ingful efforts to meet certain provisions of the Inter- 
national Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights (1cescr). For example, although 
serious problems remain in the area of women's 
rights (Article 3), steps have been taken to improve 
the situation. One's right to work (Article 6) was 
taken seriously in the past, but today economic 
reforms have presented new challenges, and the dis- 
mantling of state enterprises has created consider- 
able unemployment. 

Some provisions of the 1cEscr are largely ignored. 
For example, safe and healthy working conditions 
(Article 7) are often absent. The right 
to form free trade unions (Article 8) is 
totally denied, with would-be labor - 


It is easy to persuade 





children fail to develop newspaper-level reading 
skills. Indeed, when it comes to children, China’s 
human rights record is especially abysmal. The gov- 
ernment reports only 2 percent of school-age chil- 
dren do not attend school, but this figure is believed 
to be unrealistically low. Millions of migrant chil- 
dren are usually ineligible for school entrance, 
which is in violation of Article 9 of the 1cEscR. Most 
are allowed to become laborers, usually working 
under exploitative and substandard conditions. 
(The degree of exploitation of child labor that exists 
in, for example, South Asia, is not seen in China, 
but Chinese conditions are much worse than in 
many third world countries, including neighboring 
Vietnam.) The most egregious situation is that of 
orphans. There are many abandoned children, usu- 
ally girls—a result of the government's one-child 
policy and the social preference for sons. In 1996 
the New York~based Human Rights Watch pub- 
lished a shocking report detailing how 
such children in state institutions had 
been abused and sometimes deliber- 


organizers imprisoned or forced into the Chinese that ately allowed to starve to death.2 

exile. In recent years many labor > On the general issue of poverty, 
activists have been charged with such anything that _ China has made some progress. The 
offenses as attempting to overthrow the threatens stability is hope was to eliminate it by the year 
government or (if they have had meet- to be eschewed. 2000, but that effort has fallen short, 
ings with the international labor move- and it is now admitted that at least 20 
ment) “illegally providing intelligence.” million people will remain below 


A notable example is the case of a group of union 
organizers recently active in the midwestern city of 
Tianshui. The organizers had argued that workers 
were being laid off from state enterprises partly 
because the administrators were so corrupt that 
insufficient funds were available to pay the work- 
ers. The group was convicted of “subversion” and 
in July sentenced to terms of up to 10 years. Their 
leader, Guo Xinmin, is said to have been tortured. 

The right to “the highest attainable standard 
of physical and mental health” (Article 12) is a 
distant dream, with medical insurance hopelessly 
inadequate and provisions for the mentally ill prim- 
itive and inhumane. Good health care is rarely 
available locally and is beyond the financial reach 
of most Chinese. 

Article 14 of the covenant calls for compulsory 
primary education and universal secondary educa- 
tion; neither is available in China. Secondary edu- 
cation is a privilege enjoyed only by a small 
minority, and a substantial percentage of Chinese 








2 Human Rights Watch, Death by Default: A Policy of Fatal 
Neglect tn Chinas State Orphanages (New York, 1996). 


China's low poverty line ($75 per year). Poverty as 
defined internationally is, of course, much more 
widespread, entitling us to question whether the 
suspension of political rights has been effective in 
terms of raising Chinese living standards, and to ask 
whether a more accountable and responsive politi- 
cal system might not do the job better. 

Of course, poverty is found in most Asian coun- 
tries, including those that are democratic, but China 
is different in that government is an integral part of 
the problem. True, labor mobility is greater than 
during the Mao era, but many workers and peasants 
still may not legally leave their hometowns, a situ- 
ation analogous to serfdom. Of course, many do 
move, but they are then subject to harrassment by 
local governments, which also conspire with 
employers to keep wages low and circumvent 
national laws on working conditions. This helps 
keep down the costs in the towns’ and villages’ own 
enterprises. Labor is virtually bought and sold by 
local governments. Sometimes workers borrow 
from prospective employers to pay for the required 
government work permits, in effect making them 
bonded labor. This means a mistreated worker can- 


not quit without losing his or her deposit and back 
wages, creating enormous potential for abuse.3 
Labor discontent is an especially sensitive issue 
because workers traditionally have been deemed 
the Communists’ main base of mass support. 
Worker disaffection in the form of union organiz- 
ing is not only a crime but a challenge to the “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat” principle and thus to 
the legitimacy of the regime. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

With such economic deprivation, and with the 
glaring inequalities of wealth and poverty, crime in 
China has, unsurprisingly, been on the rise. The 
problem has prompted occasional “crackdowns,” 
with widespread arrests and imprisonment after 
the most casual—if any—judicial proceedings. 
China's prison system is notorious, although per- 
haps not all its notoriety is deserved. How does 
China’ prison system measure up in terms of inter- 
national standards, and what are those standards? 

Article 7 of the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights prohibits “cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment.” Although 
China has not ratified that convention, the coun- 
try fully acceded to the Convention Against Tor- 
ture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading 
Treatment or Punishments in 1988. According to 
Article 2 of that convention, authorities have an 
international obligation to take “effective legisla- 
tive, administrative, judicial or other measures to 
prevent acts of torture” in any territory under their 
jurisdiction. The Chinese government has sent 
somewhat mixed signals as to whether such treat- 
ment is condoned. The official line is that it is not. 
Nonetheless, torture has persisted, and sometimes 
results in death directly, or through suicide by 
inmates who cannot withstand the treatment. 
In one recent case an inmate drowned himself 
because he could not endure the electric shocks 
and other forms of torture that were being admin- 
istered to him. The government revealed that 
126 prisoners died as the result of torture in 1993, 
and 115 died in 1994. 

China has the world’s largest prison system. 
That is not surprising, since it also has the world’s 
largest population. Although the rate of imprison- 
ment in the 1950s may have been high by world 
standards, the prisoner population, which peaked 





3 See Anita Chan, “Labor Standards and Human Rights: 
The Case of Chinese Workers Under Market Socialism,” 
Human Rights Quarterly, vol. 20, no. 4 (1998). 
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in the late 1950s, has since declined. Today China 
has about 1,250 prison units, probably fewer than 
half the number that existed in the late 1950s. 
They hold about 2 million prisoners (mostly 
common criminals), which is not an extraordinar- 
ily large number. In Stalin's time, the population 
of the Soviet gulag averaged around 3 million 
(mostly political prisoners), or 2 percent of the 
national population. That figure is more than 
10 times the current overall rate in China, 
where only about 0.17 percent of the population 
is imprisoned. By comparison, Taiwan imprisons 
people at a rate of 0.19 percent, and the United 
States rate is 0.44 percent. In other words, the 
United States imprisons people at more than dou- 
ble the Chinese rate. 

Capital punishment is a different story. Of 
course, it has not been clearly established interna- 
tionally that capital punishment violates human 
rights, but the world trend appears to be toward 
eliminating the death penalty. The United Nations 
High Commissioner for Human Rights opposes the 
practice, and many countries have stopped exe- 
cuting people. Even China—where the execution 
of criminals receives widespread public support— 
has seen the beginning of some opposition, and the 
government claims that the number of executions 
is declining. Nonetheless, far more judicial execu- 
tions occur in China than in any other country. In 
1998 Amnesty International counted 1,067 execu- 
tions, doubtless only a fraction of the total. The 
death penalty is meted out erratically, often for rel- 
atively minor crimes, such as fraud, tax evasion, 
and pimping (while those responsible for the 1989 
Tiananmen massacre, for example, remain beyond 
the reach of the law). 

Most convicts, of course, are not executed but 
end up in the “labor reform” system. While the size 
of the labor reform system may not be outrageous 
for a country with China’ population, what often 
is outrageous are the atrocious conditions in the 
penal institutions (especially the less-well-run 
ones) and the fact that many inmates do not 
belong there at all. A small number are imprisoned 
for political reasons; many more are victims of 
other miscarriages of justice. This is because the 
judicial system is so slipshod that many innocents 
are convicted, and many minor offenders are given 
heavy sentences. In 1998 one province found that 
during a three-month period there had been 
14,993 miscarriages of justice; 4,701 judges were 
charged with corruption or dereliction of duty in 
that province alone. 
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THE COSTS OF “STABILITY” 

The views of China's rulers on sovereignty and 
“subsistence rights” underpin their skeptical atti- 
tude toward other human rights. But they also have 
one additional concern, namely, that the country 
needs, above all, stability. For example, freedom of 
religion is curbed because of the memory of various 
times in Chinese history when religious and polit- 
ical upheaval went hand in hand. Religious believ- 
ers who show too much independence or militancy 
run the risk of persecution. 

This summer saw a prime example of how 
alarmed the authorities can become over a spiritual 
movement that is perceived to be getting out of 
hand. The Falun Gong (Buddhist Law) sect, whose 
faith has elements of Buddhism, Taoism, and 
Qigong (physical and breathing exercises), 
mounted mass demonstrations in 30 cities around 
the country. The government mobi- 
-lized the media to attack the group, 
and then outlawed it. The party has 





all, it was not the demonstrating students at 
Tiananmen Square who effected the bloodshed of 
1989, but the government. For many weeks that 
spring, students and workers peacefully protested 
government policies and the lack of democracy. 
Then, on June 4, as many as 2,000 Beijing citizens 
were killed by the army, and 7,000 were injured. 
Many were arrested, and hundreds who partici- 
pated in the Tiananmen movement remain in 
prison to this day. One man recently released from 
confinement is the former liberal official Bao Tong: 
he has called for an official reevaluation of the 
events of that year. “If the 1989 killings are not 
condemned,” Bao noted this June, “China is 
unlikely to fundamentally achieve long-term polit- 
ical stability.” Thus, the idea that stability and 
human rights are connected is gaining adherents. 
The events of 1989 marked a watershed in 
China’s political development. China’s leaders 
learned from the debacle that they can- 
not preserve their power if they grant 


always sought to place all religions The challenge of too much—or too littlk—freedom. Yet 
under its control. Until now it hasbeen Falun Gong could = 77 direct challenge to the Communist 
largely successful; Buddhism, Islam, spell the end to the Party now results in swift, draconian 
Protestantism, and Catholicism all ee punishment. All efforts to form oppo- 
have their official “legitimized” reli- ` COMmMunists sition parties have been repressed, with 


gious organizations. The challenge of 
Falun Gong, if not overcome, could 
spell the end to the Communists’ reli- 
gious monopoly. And that, they fear, could be the 
first step to losing their monopoly over politics. 

The need to avoid chaos is widely felt, and many 
Chinese are persuaded by the state's insistence that 
curbing freedom is necessary to ensure stability. The 
past is often pointed to: China experienced civil war 
and two world wars during the first half of the 
twentieth century, and from the mid-1960s to the 
mid-1970s there was the tumultuous Cultural Rev- 
olution. It is easy to persuade the Chinese that any- 
thing that threatens stability is to be eschewed, and 
that “Western-style” elections might be disorderly, 
with potentially destabilizing outcomes. 

Of course, it is dictatorship that is unstable, for 
it disallows the frequent adjustments elections 
provide, thus making earth-shaking (albeit infre- 
quent) upheavals all the more likely. And to some 
extent the prophecy of tumult is self-fulfilling. After 





+China permits the existence of a few “democratic parties 
and groups.” In general they o under ght Communist 
supervision, although some did become a bit unruly in the 
late 1980s. See James D. Seymour, China’ Satellite Parties 
(Armonk, N.Y.; M. E Sharpe, 1987). 


religious monopoly. 





at least seven leaders of the fledgling 
China Democracy Party imprisoned 
within the past year. That party has 
been outlawed by the authorities, and anyone 
involved runs the risk of being imprisoned for the 
vague “crime” of “endangering state security.”+ 

_ At the same time, information and ideas flow 
much more freely today than they did from the 
1950s to the 1980s. Furthermore, China’s leaders 
appear to have discovered that benefits can accrue 
to them if they address public discontent. Thus, 
many of the demands of the Tiananmen demon- 
strators have been met: inflation was brought under 
control, steps were taken to institute the rule of law 
(with at least some abusive officials prosecuted), 
and many aging party leaders (Mao’s cronies) left 
the scene. 

That information flows more freely than before 
is less because the authorities want it this way than 
because they cannot stop it. New media (tape 
recordings, faxes, the Internet) are much harder to 
control than the press and the airwaves. Still, the 
government tries. The authorities are constantly 
seeking out and blocking politically unacceptable 
Internet sites such as Falun Gongs. This spring 
Shanghai authorities closed 300 local Internet cafés. 
Hundreds of others in Shanghai and other cities 


remain in operation, but only under tight police 
supervision. These steps were prompted by fears of 
what might happen on the tenth anniversary of the 
June 4, 1989 crackdown. 


OF CHICKENS AND MONKEYS 

Although by international standards the human 
rights situation in China appears poor, most Chi- 
nese think more in terms of conditions now; they 
realize that human rights violations were far greater 
during the Mao era.5 Not only has the reality 
improved, but the government also has come much 
closer to accepting international human rights 
norms than was conceivable before 1980. There has 
been considerable effort to establish the rule of law 
and a court system, and some acceptance of the idea 
that rulers do not have the right to do anything they 
want in the face of international agreements to the 
contrary. Although this does not yet extend to the 
point at which citizens can, in the name of an inter- 
national human rights convention, challenge gov- 
ernment action, the seeds for such action seem to 
have been planted. 

Furthermore, Chinese society is far more plural- 
istic than ever before. No longer does the govern- 
ment monopolize employment, education, and 
culture. Unauthorized groups now abound, such as 
Falun Gong and the thriving gay and lesbian sub- 
culture. And although the press is not free, a large 
“gray market” for books and magazines exists that 
seems largely beyond the reach of the censors, 
despite the generally chilly political climate that has 
prevailed in recent years. Now and then the author- 





SInformation about human rights conditions in China is 
available from Human Rights in China (www.brichina org), 
Human Rights Watch (www.hrw.org), and Amnesty Interna- 
tional (www.ammnesty.org). For Hong Kong, see Hong Kong 
Human Rights Monitor oo ion Hk): 
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ities may insist on the destruction of an entire run of 
a magazine, or they may suspend the operations of 
a publishing house and require its leaders to undergo 
“rectification” and write “self-criticisms”—chilling 
reminders of common practices of the Mao era. 

But public thirst for dissident literature is insa- 
tiable, and publishers have devised a host of tactics 
to meet the demand and survive. For example, 
because magazines are more tightly restrained than 
books, monthlies call themselves “book maga- 
zines.” When a publication is repressed, alternative 
outlets are not hard to find, and political critics 
manage to be heard. Often they express themselves 
in circuitous ways, such as praising the interna- 
tional legal action against the former ruler of Chile, 
Augusto Pinochet. (When a writer comments that 
human rights violators like Pinochet “cannot rest 
peacefully,” readers immediately see what the 
author wishes to imply.) However, the line between 
the permissible and impermissible is unclear and 
changes from time to time and place to place. Thus 
some writers find themselves on the wrong side of 
that line, and pay the price of imprisonment. 

Furthermore, being a cultural figure offers no 
protection if one strays from engaging in “culture” 
as the state narrowly defines it. This spring Yan 
Zhengxue, a painter from Beijing, and two writers 
from Shanghai, Jiang Tanwen and Li Cunrong, 
asked to be allowed to demonstrate against corrup- 
tion; permission was denied. After attending a 
meeting of the outlawed China Democracy Party 
they were arrested and charged with endangering 
state security. 

In short, since the Mao era, human rights in 
China have improved, but they still fall far short of 
international standards. The rulers perpetuate their 
power by practicing what we might call a moderate 
level of repression, adhering to the old Chinese 
adage “Kill a chicken to warn all the monkeys.” W 


" “Taiwan's many accomplishments. . .have not eliminated the Taiwanese sense of 
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most developing countries. Its economy is 

prosperous and solid; when the Asian flu 
sent Taiwan's fellow “Asian Tigers” to the IMF and 
_ World Bank for a shot of economic restructuring, 
Taiwan barely sniffled. Its political system has 
evolved from a single-party authoritarian state 
under martial law to a vibrant electoral democracy 
whose people enjoy a full complement of civil and 
human rights. The recent embrace of a “New Tai- 
wanese” identity—an identity that includes all Tai- 
wan residents, regardless of when and how their 
ancestors arrived on the island—by a broad cross 
section of Taiwan's society reveals an increasingly 
unified people. 

Yet within Taiwan, one is much more likely to 
hear criticism of the island's persistent shortcom- 
ings than to hear its accomplishments celebrated. 
To fully appreciate the economic, political, and 
social progress Taiwan has made, it is necessary to 
look back in time. Indeed, it is easy to forget how 
hard-won its successes have been and how great the 
obstacles to its success appeared 50 years ago. 


cE Taiwan embodies the aspirations of 


THE ISLAND OF DESPAIR 

From our vantage point today, it is difficult to 
imagine Taiwan as the “Island of Resignation and 
Despair” that scholar Mark Mancall described in the 
1964 volume of essays he edited entitled Formosa 
Today. Visible to Mancall were the severe economic 
hardships facing Taiwan; less visible was its strong 
economic foundation. Fifty years of Japanese colo- 
nial rule before World War II had left the island 
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with many of the preconditions for industrializa- 
tion, including a well-developed infrastructure for 
transporting agricultural products to the major 
cities and ports. Taiwan had roads and railways 
connecting the major population centers and a 
colonial administration capable of ordering and 
managing society. Agricultural extension services 
and primary education were widely available. 

However, World War II and its aftermath took a 
severe toll on the island’s economy, especially its 
nascent industrial sector. Taiwans industry was rav- 
aged, first by American bombs and then, after the 
wat, by officials in its new government. With the 
Japanese surrender, Taiwan came under the control 
of the Kuomintang (KMT or Nationalist Party), 
which had governed China, with varying degrees 
of success, since 1912. Many KMT leaders saw 
Taiwan mainly as a resource in their fight against 
the Chinese Communists for control of mainland 
China. Ironically, Taiwan’s economy was rescued 
from its dire state by devastating political setbacks 
that forced the kMT to radically alter its attitude and 
policies toward the island. 

Between 1945 and 1949, the ~rt devoted itself 
to the civil war in mainland China. Taiwan was a 
sideshow, at best a base for the KMT war machine. 
Worse, KMT leaders doubted the loyalty of Tai- 
wanese to the Chinese “motherland.” Many Tai- 
wanese spoke Japanese and had adopted Japanese 
habits; some had even fought in the Japanese army. 
Yet the Taiwanese, for their part, eagerly awaited 
their liberation from colonial dependency. Despite 
the economic progress they enjoyed under the 
Japanese, most Talwanese saw themselves as Chi- 
nese. They looked forward to joining the nation of 
their ancestors, where they expected to be treated 


as equals. 


The gap between the two groups’ outlooks led 
to a bloody clash and a bitter legacy. In the first two 
years of KMT rule on Taiwan, many Taiwanese were 
disappointed, then angered, by the poor quality of 
KMT personnel sent to the island and by the party's 
policies toward them. KMT officials were often cor- 
rupt; many rank-and-file soldiers sent to the island 
were conscripts who arrived in rags. The Taiwanese 
gossiped about the Mainlanders in humiliating 
tones: “Soldiers steal bicycles, but must carry them 
away because they have no idea how to ride.” 

The KMT government did little to pacify the 
Taiwanese. Islanders who served in the Japanese 
administration were fired, replaced by cronies of 
the regime. Economic mismanagement and cor- 
ruption infected Taiwan with inflation, the scourge 
of Nationalist China. Government monopolies 
restricted economic opportunities for the Tai- 
wanese. Before long, the enthusiasm the Taiwanese 
once felt for their return to Chinese rule turned 
to resentment. 

On February 28, 1947, an elderly woman was 
arrested in a Taipei park for selling cigarettes in vio- 
lation of a government tobacco monopoly. When a 
crowd gathered to defend the woman, police fired 
shots, touching off a riot. Soon the entire island was 
in‘turmoil, with crowds attacking police stations 
and beating Mainlanders. KMT police and officials 
fled parts of the island. After little more than a 
week, KMT Governor Chen Yi mobilized reinforce- 
ments to retake the island. KMT troops exacted a ter- 
rible revenge: between 20,000 and 30,000 people 
are believed to have been killed. The crackdown on 
political dissidents continued for decades. 

For 40 years, the government of Taiwan forbade 
any discussion of these events, which came to be 
called the February 28 Incident. But the memory 
festered in the collective consciousness of both Tai- 
wanese and Mainlanders, underlining their distrust 
and resentment. The gap between between the two 
groups found reinforcement in numerous other 
areas. Mainlanders, who comprised about 15 per- 
cent of Taiwan's population, were disproportion- 
ately represented in public sector employment, 
state-run enterprises, and the ruling KMT. Taiwanese 
were most successful in the private sector, develop- 
ing small and medium-sized businesses. Taiwan's 
KMT-imposed educational system required the use 
of Mandarin, a dialect introduced to Taiwan by the 
KMT. Government policies denigrated Taiwanese 
language and culture. Intermarriage between Tai- 
wanese and Mainlanders was rare. Resentment on 
both sides was often intense. 
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After the February 28 Incident, the KMT began to 
pay more attention to the problem of managing Tai- 
wan and integrating it into the Republic of China. 
This concern became infinitely more acute in 1949 
when the kmr faced defeat on the mainland by the 
Chinese Communist Party. Taiwan was left as the 
KMTS only hope and refuge. From then on, develop- 
ing Taiwan as a base from which to retake the main- 
land became the KMT governments first priority. 


REFORM AND “SUBMERGED TOTALITARIANISM” 

Taiwans revival began with the land reform of the 
early 1950s. To improve agricultural productivity 
and create a surplus to support industrialization, the 
KMT broke up large landholdings. Landlords were 
compensated, in part, with shares of newly formed 
industrial firms, while their former tenants and 
laborers purchased the land from the state on highly 
favorable terms. The results were as expected: with 
their own land, farmers rapidly increased their effi- 
ciency. Taiwan's agricultural sector soon reached, 
then surpassed, prewar production levels. The land 
reform also enhanced the KMTs political position. 
The KMT took credit for the farmers’ newfound pros- 
perity and also gave farmers a role in managing local 
political affairs. 

By 1955 Taiwanese were electing officials at the 
village, township, county, and provincial levels. Tai- 
wanese participated in great numbers, both as vot- 
ers and as candidates. Most candidates who 
contested elections either belonged to the KMT 
before their election, or were recruited into it after- 
ward. Elections became a powerful tool with which 
the KMT could attract Taiwanese into its ranks and 
increase popular support. 

Although Taiwanese were permitted to take part 
in local elections, national politics remained off lim- 
its. The KMT leadership continued to regard the 
Republic of China (roc) as the government of all of 
China, and it preserved the institutions of the Roc 
government as if its authority extended from Tai- 
wan to Tibet. Representatives elected to the ROC's 
national legislative bodies in 1947 remained in their 
posts after their terms expired, a decision justified 
on the grounds that new elections would replace 
the ROC government with one representing Taiwan 
alone. Meanwhile, the kmr leadership kept a tight 
grip on the reins of power. In practice, elected offi- 
cials had little authority to make or carry out pol- 
icy. Elections thus offered the opportunity to elevate 
one’s reputation and to control the distribution of 
community resources—but only within limits set 
by the central government and ruling party. 
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The kMT-led government also imposed strict lim- 
its on freedom of speech and political participation. 
Thousands went to prison for political offenses. 
Some were charged with associating with Commu- 
nists, but a more common accusation was flirtation 
with Taiwan nationalism. The situation was severe 
enough to prompt Mancall to write in Formosa 
Today that “Taiwan is experiencing what might be 
called a form of ‘submerged totalitarianism.” 

The KMT justified its authoritarian political sys- 
tem by stressing its mission: recovering mainland 
China. Maintaining international recognition of the 
ROC as the sole legitimate government of China 
required suppressing demands for a more Tai- 
wanese Taiwan. If Tatwan were allowed to take cen- 
ter stage, would it not push the rest of China into 
the wings? And if Taiwan itself were not totally ded- 
icated to the idea of restoring Roc rule in China, 
how could the United States be expected to sacri- 
fice for this cause? Clinging to the Roc’ pre-1949 
identity, however, required the state to suppress Tai- 
wanese culture and identity and to keep Tatwanese 
out of positions of real political power. 


FROM CRISIS, OPPORTUNITY 

In its first two decades as the Republic of China, 
Taiwan labored under a triple whammy of eco- 
nomic destruction, political repression, and social 
distress. Yet Taiwan overcame these challenges. 
Abject poverty, while not absent from Taiwan, is 
rare today. And even the most nationalistic Tai- 
wanese admit that the KMTs ruling party status no 
longer represents subjugation to a foreign political 
power. How did Taiwan overcome the obstacles that 
appeared so daunting in the 1950s and 1960s? 
What were the forces that led to its remarkable 
economic, social, and political transformation? 

One intangible yet profoundly important factor 
in Taiwans development is the sense of looming cri- 
sis. From 1949 to 1991, the roc government 
claimed to be the rightful government of all of 
China. For most of that period, Taiwanese society 
was kept mobilized in preparation for a campaign 
to retake the mainland. If this effort were to succeed, 
social and political stability and economic growth 
were essential. The mT devoted itself to these goals. 
Social and political stability was obtained through a 
governing style that combined authoritarianism 
with mobilization. The authoritarian component 
was obvious. The central government was con- 
trolled entirely by the KmT party-state machine. 
From 1947 to 1987 the island was under martial 
law rules that banned new political parties, allowed 


broad censorship, and dealt swift and severe pun- 
ishment to those who defied the KMT. But Taiwan 
was not ruled solely through force. The KMT also 
made great efforts to win the support of the native 
Taiwanese population. 

Propaganda and education were the most visible 
of the KMTs mobilization activities. The party cov- 
ered the island with banners, posters, and billboards 
urging Taiwanese to dedicate themselves to the glo- 
rious cause of mainland recovery. The state used 
primary and secondary schools and compulsory 
military service to deepen its control. Local elec- 
tions also performed an important mobilizing func- 
tion by giving Taiwanese a stake in the political 
system. Candidates for local offices competed 
fiercely, forming local factions to strengthen their 
chances. Each local faction was knit together by 
relationships of blood and money. Competition 
among these factions sparked intense popular inter- 
est in elections, but did not threaten the KMTS polit- 
ical monopoly. On the contrary, nearly all the local 
factions were affiliated with the ruling party and 
participated in its distribution of benefits, includ- 
ing nominations, patronage, and access to lucrative 
government contracts. 

-These contracts cost the central government 
huge sums. Paying the bill for political stability 
required enormous financial resources. Fortunately, 
by the early 1970s, Taiwan’s economic “miracle” 
was well under way. Many factors contributed to 
the islands economic success. Japan, of course, had 
left Taiwan with a strong economic foundation, and 
the land reform had jump-started the postwar econ- 
omy, generating an agricultural surplus that 
boosted Taiwan's exports and investment capital. 
Some of China's most experienced entrepreneurs 
had fled to Taiwan ahead of the Red Army, bring- 
ing with them invaluable expertise and interna- 
tional contacts. And United States aid had played 
an important role, especially after the onset of the 
Korean War in 1950 convinced American leaders 
that without their assistance, Taiwan might next 
fall under Moscow's sway. 

A key factor in Taiwans economic development 
was the ROC5 economic management. Beginning in 
the 1950s, a core of well-educated technocrats in 
Taiwan's economic ministries launched a program 
of import-substitution industrialization. Because the 
national government had few direct ties with local 
business interests, it was free to implement long- 
term policies that called for the establishment of 
state-owned firms to develop heavy industry. When 
import substitution reached the limits of its effec- 


tiveness, the KMT redirected the economy toward 
exports. Taiwan's authoritarian state structure facil- 
itated the shift by insulating technocrats from polit- 
ical pressure. Although some large companies did 
win significant advantages from the state, the bulk 
of Taiwan's export earnings came from small and 
medium-sized enterprises with no access to state 
financing. With the United States economy open 
wide to Taiwanese goods, the island’s exports 


expanded rapidly. 


THE RISE OF THE NON-PARTY 

As Taiwans economic prosperity grew, its politi- 
cal fortunes waned. By the late 1960s, the first 
generation of KMT leaders was dying off. Some qui- 
etly worried about finding a successor to Chiang 
Kai-shek, the roc president and KMT chief. An even 
more immediate concern was how to 
maintain the national legislative bodies. 
By 1969 the attrition of legislators had 
become so acute that the KMT agreed 
to supplementary elections. For the first 
time, local Tatwanese had the opportu- 
nity to compete for elected posts in 
the national government. Although 
the number of supplementary legisla- 
tors was only a small fraction of 
the total, the change spelled the end of the senior 
legislators’ monopoly. 

Meanwhile, selling the idea of mainland recov- 
ery to domestic and international constituencies 
grew increasingly difficult. Each year more coun- 
tries switched their recognition from the Republic 
of China on Taiwan to the People’s Republic of 
China. In 1972 the roc lost its United Nations seat. 
That same year, President Richard Nixon visited 
Beijing, signaling the beginning of the end of for- 
mal United States-roc ties. Within Taiwan, too, the 
plausibility of the KMTs plan to return to mainland 
China began to be questioned. Local residents 
pressed the government to give more attention to 
developing Taiwan itself, an idea that found its 
voice in a network of publications dedicated to crit- 
icizing the ROC regime. 

Over the course of the 1970s, an opposition 
movement gradually was forged out of an alliance 
of these publications with non-KmT elected officials 
and representatives of social movements. They 
called their movement the Dangwai, or Non-party, 
‘ and they dedicated themselves to the twin causes of 
democratization and Taiwanization. Their strategy 
too had two strands: grassroots organizing, includ- 
ing demonstrations, and electioneering. Dangwai 
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united in their 
unwillingness to 
become part of the 
People’s Republic. 
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activism increased the pressure on the KMT regime, 
which was already feeling the effects of the succes- 
sion crisis and the roc’s flagging international 
prospects. This combination of forces drove the KMT 
gradually to accept the opposition’s key demands, 
which ranged from increasing the influence of Tai- 
wanese in the government and the party to, in 
1987, lifting martial law. The Democratic Progres- 
sive Party (DPP), founded by Dangwai activists in 
1986, was Taiwan’ first real opposition party. 

Opposition politicians took advantage of the end 
of martial law to press for more democratization, 
and voters rewarded proreform candidates at the 
polls. The remaining obstacles to Taiwan’s democ- 
ratization fell in succession, a process that culmi- 
nated in the first direct election of a ROC president, 
the KMTS Lee Teng-hui, ın 1996. With the comple- 
tion of the transition phase of the 
democratization process, however, Tai- 
wan faces new challenges. Recent 
efforts to move the political system for- 
ward and to consolidate democracy 
have had limited success, while the 
democratic process has in some ways 
undermined the clean and efficient 
administrative style that aided Taiwan's 
economic development. Furthermore, 
the island’s troubled relationship with the People’s 
Republic of China keeps alive the sense of crisis 
that has plagued Taiwan for so long. 


FEARS 

Compared with the 1950s, Taiwan’ political and 
economic outlook is extremely positive today. But 
compared with the ideal standards embraced by 
many Taiwanese, it is not so promising. On the eco-. 
nomic front, many Taiwanese believe the island 
must continually grow in new directions to avoid 
being overtaken by other developing countries. 
Many also worry that the island’s economic pros- 
perity is vulnerable to interference from Beijing 
because of the large amount of Taiwanese invest- 
ment on the mainland. 

On the political side, observers note several short- 
comings. First, little optimism exists in Taipei that 
the KMT will cease to be the ruling party. Although 
an alternation in government is theoretically possi- 
ble, the Km still controls vast resources that allow it 
to remain in power. The ppp has rarely won more 
than 35 percent of the vote in any election. 

Several factors have prevented the ppp from break- 
ing through that ceiling and challenging the KMTs 
governing status. Many Taiwanese support the KMT 
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because of its record of economic performance and 
political stability. Also, the KMT has an enormously 
powerful political machine. For decades it has used 
its position as the ruling party to cultivate and 
reward local politicians and factions. Today these 
forces exercise a near monopoly in grassroots poli- 
tics, which they maintain through patronage, 
constituent service, and vote buying. These two fac- 
tors limit the DpP’s success. 

Another obstacle to the ppp’ goal of alternating 
power among political parties in Tatwan lies across 
the Taiwan Strait. The People’s Republic of China 
continues to threaten to use force to prevent Taiwan 
from declaring independence. Before Taiwans elec- 
tions, Beijing has escalated its rhetoric, and has even 
used missile tests off Taiwan's coast to intimidate the 
island's voters. Thus, the ppr’s historical association 
with Taiwanese independence is a heavy burden on 
the party and its candidates. The DPP5 position today 
is that the Republic of China on Taiwan (the DPP 
recently expressed its formal acceptance of this 
name) already is a sovereign independent state, so a 
declaration of independence ıs unnecessary. 
Nonetheless, many Taiwanese voters believe that the 
DPPS policy represents only a strategic change, or 
that regardless of the ppr’s position, as long as Bei- 
jing firmly opposes the ppp, it would be dangerous 
to allow the opposition to come to power. 

The ongoing tension between Taiwan and main- 
land China has promoted Taiwanese nationalism. 
Although most Taiwanese prefer the safe path of 
maintaining Taiwan's indeterminate status quo, they 
are united in their unwillingness to become part of 
the People’s Republic. Thus, President Lee Teng- 
huis recent statement that Taipei and Beijing should 
negotiate on a “state-to-state” basis reflects the 
desire of the great majority of Tatwanese not to be 
swallowed up in a “one China” formula that defines 
China as the People’s Republic of China. 

Taiwan's developing sense of itself also has nar- 
rowed the gap between Mainlanders and Tatwanese, 
a development evident in their enthusiasm for Pres- 
ident Lee’s “New Taiwanese” concept. Lee unveiled 
the concept last year as part of his partys campaign 
strategy in the Taipei mayoral race, and polls 
showed a majority of Taiwanese endorsed the idea 
of blending Taiwan's ethnic groups together. Similar 
ideas had received little support in the past, which 
suggests that Taiwan’ society is indeed evolving. 

Recognizing Taiwan's vulnerability to pressure 
from China, the government has sought in recent 


years to secure its position by reintegrating into the 


international community. In the mid-1990s, the KMT 
adopted the ppr’s position that Taiwan should hold 
a United Nations seat. This effort, along with cam- 
paigns to secure membership in other international 
organizations to forge diplomatic relations with 


other states, has had little success. Taiwan today has 


relations with only about two dozen countries, 
most of them small and much in need of the eco- 
nomic assistance Taiwan provides in exchange for 
their friendship. 

Taiwan has managed to internationalize its 
dilemma, however, especially when it comes to the 
United States. Although every American president 
since Nixon has emphasized the need for good 
relations with the People’s Republic, Taiwan’s 
democratic transition, along with energetic lobby- 
ing, has ensured that Taiwan continues to be a sig- 
nificant factor in Sino-American relations. Under 
the Taiwan Relations Act, passed in 1979 as 
Congress's response to the normalization of rela- 
tions between the United States and China, the 
United States has continued to maintain unofficial 
ties with Taiwan's government, which includes the 
sale of defensive arms. 

However, as much as Taiwan wants to maintain 
good relations with the United States, it will not 
sacrifice its core interests to please Washington. 
Instead of yielding to United States pressure to 
accept a deal with Beijing, this summer President 
Lee strengthened his stance, reminding both the 
United States and the People’s Republic that Taiwan 
will negotiate only as an equal, not as a subordinate. 


THE CHINA QUESTION 

Ironically Taiwan’s many accomplishments in 
developing its economy, liberalizing its political sys- 
tem, and mending the rifts in its society have not 
eliminated the Taiwanese sense of crisis and fore- 
boding. The object of fear has shifted from Chiang 
Kai-shek’s martial law forces to Beijings threats. But 
in either case, the sense that Taiwan cannot afford 
mistakes remains. With the end of the mainland 
recovery quest has come a rising threat from the 
People’s Republic. Today the danger facing Taiwan 
is not a failure to carry out the Republic of China's 
destined mission, but the possibility of being 
absorbed forcibly into the People’s Republic. Any 
weakness, whether military, economic, social, or 
political, could embolden China and increase Tai- 
wan’s vulnerability. Taiwan's politics, while extraor- 
dinarily lively on domestic issues, will remain 
constrained by a sense of international crisis. W 


“Ironically, the congressional hearings, the rock concerts, and the Hollywood- 
ization of Tibet have created a greater threat to Tibetan culture inside Tibet because 


they have strengthened the power of the Chinese hard-liners who argue that the 
Dalai Lama is not to be trusted and that Westerneres want to break up Chima.” 





The Question of Tibet 


‘A. TOM GRUNFELD 


lic relations campaign, Tibet has become the 

cause of the day. A clever play on the pas- 
sions stirred by a volatile mixture of nationalism 
and religion and the diminished stature of the Bei- 
jing government after the 1989 Tiananmen mas- 
sacre has created a Shangri-la in American popular 
culture. While it inflames emotions and captures 
media attention, this illusory Tibet bears little 
resemblance to the Tibet of historical reality. 

The gap between Shangri-la and Tibet is so enor- 
mous that even the most basic details are in dispute. 
For example, how many Tibetans live in Tibet: 4 
million or 6 million? What exactly constitutes 
Tibet: the entire area of ethnic Tibetan inhabitation, 
or a region, about half that size, over which the 
Dalai Lama had political control in 1950? Was Tibet 
historically independent, or was it an “integral” part 
of China for centuries? To most people the answers 
lie not in history but on which side of the political 
divide they place themselves. As a result, American 
attitudes toward Tibet are shaped more by emotion 
than by knowledge. 


| tee to an extraordinarily successful pub- 


A TIBETAN HISTORY LESSON 

Tibet evolved into an entity resembling a state in 
the seventh century with the adoption of a single 
monarch, state-sponsored religion, and a written 
language. Five hundred years later the Mongols 
swept across Eurasia, conquering both China and 
Tibet. They allied themselves in the latter with the 
Gelupga sect of Tibetan Buddhism, forging a 
“priest-patron” relationship in which the Mongols 
offered military protection in return for spiritual 
guidance from the Tibetans. The Mongols also cre- 
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ated the rule of the Dalai Lama (Mongol for “monk 
with ocean-like wisdom”). Consequently, Tibet 
became a part of the Chinese state, albeit a Chinese 
state ruled by Mongols. 

The ethnic Manchu Qing dynasty (1644-1912) 
incorporated Tibet into a greater China, ruling 
loosely through an imperial commissioner who 
involved himself in Tibetan affairs only rarely. On 
occasion the Qing emperor sent armies to Tibet to 
defend it against foreign invasion. 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, Tibet became a pawn in the “Great Game” of 
British and Russian imperialism. To formalize rela- 
tionships and borders, the British called a tripartite 
(Britain, Tibet, and China) conference in Simla, 
India in 1913. The pragmatic thirteenth Dalai 
Lama, who had unilaterally declared Tibet's inde- 
pendence the year before, indicated he was willing 
to sign a treaty separating Tibet into two parts: 
“Outer Tibet” under Chinese sovereignty, and 
“Inner Tibet” under Chinese “suzerainty.” This lat- 
ter status was considerably less than sovereignty; it 
implied Tibetan domestic autonomy but not out- 
right independence. The treaty was never imple- 
mented because of Chinese objections. 

With the collapse of the Qing dynasty in 1912, 
several parts of the Chinese empire, including Tibet, 
became de facto independent until 1949. While 
Tibet had the attributes of independence (including 
a currency, army, foreign relations, and a govern- 
ment), it never had de jure independence since 
numerous international treaties recognized Chinese 
suzerainty over all of Tibet. 


THE COMMUNISTS AND TIBET 

With the coming to power of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and the declaration of the People’s 
Republic of China on October 1, 1949, a strong 
central government was reestablished in China, 
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along with a determination to regain the outer 
boundaries of Qing rule. 

Although the rulers of Tibet and China had con- 
tacts over the centuries through marriage, invasion 
(by both sides), and treaties, Tibet had always 
enjoyed a high degree of autonomy, and Chinese 
rule was spare. This changed dramatically when 
Tibet, for the first time, became fully integrated into 
a Chinese state in 1951. Although the Chinese 
Communist Party regarded Tibet as a politically 
“integral” part of China, it also considered it so pro- 
foundly different that it insisted on a “treaty” on its 
incorporation into China. Moreover, because of 
Tibets different culture, language, religious system, 
and, especially, functioning government, Beijing 
opted for evolutionary changes in Tibet. 

In the 1950s Chairman Mao Zedong, the revolu- 
tionary ideologue who had brought communism 
to China, insisted on a policy of alliance with the 
ruling aristocratic class in Tibet while maintaining 
the Dalai Lama's theocratic government, along with 
the feudal social and economic structure.! On two 
occasions during this decade the Dalai Lama left 
Lhasa, the regional capital, and voluntarily 
returned, based largely on Mao’s commitment to 
maintain the status quo. 

This remarkable policy was designed for political 
Tibet, the area that officially became known as the 
Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) in 1965, which 
roughly encompasses the thirteenth Dalai Lama's 
Inner Tibet. The other Tibetan ethnic areas (Outer 
Tibet, now comprising mainly the provinces of Qing- 
hai and Sichuan) were considered Chinese regions. 

Mao was willing to forego ideology for pragma- 
tism because he believed any sudden change to 
Tibetan society would almost certainly foster rebel- 
lion. Yet in the Tibetan regions outside the Tar the 
people and societies were culturally identical to 
those within the TAR.Why Mao or other Chinese 
officials never took heed of this remains a mystery. 
Thus, when the party’ political campaigns unfolded 
in ethnic Tibetan areas they resulted in rage against 
the disruption of the Tibetan traditional way of life. 
Minor insurrections in Sichuan erupted into open 
revolt in 1956 and spread westward toward Lhasa. 

As the rebellion grew, its leaders sought external 
support; the United States Central Intelligence 
Agency was only too glad to assist, viewing Tibet as 





1The thirteenth Dalai Lama died in 1933 and the current 
Dalai Lama was born two years later. In 1951 he was offi- 
clally elevated to power two before the customary age 
because of the crisis created by the arrival of the Chinese. 


another opportunity to destabilize the Chinese Com- 
munist government in its cold war crusade. During 
an abortive revolt in March 1959 the Dalai Lama and 
between 50,000 and 60,000 Tibetans fled into exile 
to Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim, and, especially, India. 

To Beijing, the Dalai Lama and the aristocrats had 
voided the treaty, and the TAR could be treated as any 
other Chinese province. The ensuing political cam- 
paigns and massive social transformation would 
erode the traditional Tibetan way of life and rule 
from Lhasa. This was especially true during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, when, at its height from 1966 to 
1969, Chinese Red Guards—with the aid of some 
Tibetan Red Guards—attempted cultural genocide, 
including the destruction of almost every religious 
building in Tibet. The various political campaigns 
during the Cultural Revolution also led to many 
direct and indirect deaths throughout China, 
although Tibet was never specifically targeted. The 
Dalai Lama cites the figure of 1 millon Tibetan 
deaths but this is only an estimate, likely used to 
shock people into supporting his cause. We will 
probably never know the exact figures. 

The Dalai Lama settled into exile in the north- 
western Indian hill station of Dharamsala and estab- 
lished a government-in-exile. During the 1960s 
little recognition was given to the exiled Tibetans 
(to date no government has recognized the Dalai 
Lama's exile administration). But at that time these 
were secondary matters; the major objectives were 
settling the refugees in their new homes and fight- 
ing a guerrilla war inside Tibet, although, officially, 
the Dalai Lama does not condone violence. The 
clas support had led the Tibetans to assume— 
wrongly—that the world’s most powerful nation 
would help them achieve their objective: indepen- 
dence. The cia had no such intention, seeing the 
Tibetans as merely useful allies in harassing Beijing. 

With the Nixon administration’ decision in 1971 
to “tilt” China toward the United States as part of 
America’s cold war struggle with the Soviet Union, 
the Tibetans found themselves alone ın their quest 
for self-determination. It also marked an end to the 
guerrilla struggle, since the Tibetans had been 
unable to create a sustainable, independent military 
force after 15 years of fighting. That same year a 
split in the Chinese leadership led to changes in 
government policies throughout the mainland, 
including Tibet. A few years after Mao himself died 
in 1976, government policies were further moder- 
ated. A series of events were now set in motion that 
came tantalizingly close to a compromise solution 
to the Tibet issue. 


COMPROMISE AND ERROR 

China publicly admitted that past policies toward 
Tibet had been harmful. At the same time, tourism 
was permitted in the region, Tibetans were 
appointed to positions with at least a modicum of 
power, and refugees were allowed to visit families in 
Tibet. In February 1978, the Panchen Lama, second 
only to the Dalai Lama in the Tibetan Buddhist 
hierarchy, was released from 14 years of house arrest 
and prison. 

In December 1978, a new round of contacts 
between the Dalai Lama and the Chinese govern- 
ment began. These talks resulted in negotiations 
between representatives of the Dalai Lama and Bei- 
jing and an agreement to send several Tibetan-exile 
investigative delegations to Tibet. 

In 1980 Chinese Communist Party leader Hu 
Yaobang traveled to Tibet. He was stunned by what 
he witnessed (he allegedly told party 
officials that Chinese rule was “colonial” 
in nature) and immediately ordered 
changes, including allowing more cul- 
tural freedom and scheduling the with- 
drawal of many Chinese officials. These 
changes (only partially implemented), 
and the acknowledgment that Tibet had 
serious problems, helped set a climate 
for the rejuvenation of Tibetan culture. 

Disappointingly, in the second half of 
the 1980s talks between the Dalai Lama 
and Beijing began to stall for reasons still 
undisclosed. This presented a dilemma for the Dalai 
Lama, who until then had exerted little energy in 
winning support around the world, calculating that 
as long as he was negotiating with Beijing, the inter- 
vention of a third force was unnecessary. However, 
if Beijing walked away from the talks, how was the 
Dalai Lama to gain its return? The answer was to 
promote the Tibetan cause in the hopes of creating 
international (read American) pressure to push the 
Chinese back to negotiations. 

Meetings of Tibet supporters began to be held 
around the world, and a plan was reached to cre- 
ate what came to be known as the Tibet Lobby. The 
plan was put together by members of the Dalai 
Lama's government and their foreign advisers. It 
called for the internationalization of the Tibet issue 
through the recruitment of lobbying and public 
relations firms and by gaining media attention and 
generating popular support on issues such as inde- 
pendence, religious freedom, human rights, and 
the environment; it was hoped that the combina- 
tion would force governments to pressure Beijing. 


The Dalai Lama 
understands that 
he has no option 
but to continue to 
seek a compromise 
arrangement with 
Beijing. 
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The details were straightforward: the Dalai Lama 
would travel more and make the trips openly polit- 
ical, and support groups would be established 
around the world, especially in the United States, to 
lobby governments on the Dalai Lama's behalf; 
peaceful civil disobedience inside Tibet would be 
encouraged; and the Dalai Lama would continue to 
call for talks that offered flexible terms to Beijing. 

These efforts proved to be immensely successful, 
especially after the 1989 Tiananmen Square crack- 
down, the awarding of the Nobel Peace Prize to the 
Dalai Lama that same year, and the Hollywood elite’ 
adoption of Tibet as a cause. Support groups were 
established in dozens of countries, and parliaments 
began passing resolutions that attacked Chinese 
human rights abuses and expressed support for the 
Dalai Lama—and sometimes an independent Tibet. 

These efforts were especially successful in the 
United States, where members of 
Congress, already angry at China over 
issues such as nuclear proliferation, 
trade imbalances with the United States, 

rison labor, and human rights, readily 
took up the Tibet cause as another 
cudgel in their crusade against China. 
Congressional hearings were held, 
amendments condemning “human 
rights violations” in Tibet and labeling 
it an “occupied country” were added to 
bills unrelated to Tibet or China, and 
the Dalai Lama was invited to speak at 
congressional hearings. 

During one of these hearings in September 1987, 
at which the Dalai Lama was proposing a compro- 
mise plan for Tibet, the first demonstrations in 
nearly three decades broke out in Lhasa. Police 
efforts to disperse the demonstrators resulted in 
bloodshed. There is no proof that the demonstra- 
tions were instigated from outside Tibet; Tibetan 
animosity over Chinese rule was real enough. How- 
ever, news of the Dalai Lama’s congressional appear- 
ance was available through the Voice of America 
and the BBC; Chinese radio had denounced his 
activities while leaflets were clandestinely dis- 
tributed in Lhasa. Moreover, Tibetans evidently 
made no distinctions between congressional hear- 
ings and official United States policy, which has 
always been not to recognize the independence of 
Tibet or to support the Dalai Lama in his efforts to 
accomplish that goal. From Tibet it looked like 
America was in its corner. 

Despite the unrest, Chinese officials continued 
to offer incentives for the Dalai Lama’ return (such 
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as granting greater autonomy and allowing the 
Dalai Lama to live in Lhasa), and he responded in 
kind. Speaking to the European Parliament in 
Strasbourg, France in June 1988, the Dalai Lama 
restated many of his earlier concessions but 
included a bombshell—-saying, for the first time 
publicly, that he would return to a Tibet that was 
less than independent. He proposed a variation on 
suzerainty; China would handle foreign affairs and 
defense while Tibetans would maintain relations 
with other nations in “fields of religion, commerce, 
education, culture, tourism, science, sports, and 
other nonpolitical activities.” 

Chinese officials were caught off guard, and after 
some initial positive responses the official reply was 
negative. The international clamor and continued 
unrest inside Tibet had revitalized a policy debate 
in Beijing between moderates, who argued for 
compromise, more freedom for Tibetan cultural 
practices, and the return of the Dalai Lama, and 
hard-liners, who were just as happy breaking 
off ties to the Dalai Lama, waiting for him to 
die, and imposing further restrictions on the 
traditional Tibetan way of life, with greater efforts 
toward assimilation. 

The 1980s had seen an increase in the use of the 
Tibetan language, the rebuilding of temples and 
monasteries, and an overall advancement of 
Tibetan culture. Moderate government officials in 
Beijing were willing to solidify these policies 
through a deal with the Tibetan spiritual leader, the 
time seemed right. 

With the sudden death of the Panchen Lama in 
January 1989, the moderates took the bold step of 
inviting the Dalai Lama to participate in religious 
funeral ceremonies in Beijing while privately 
informing him that political issues would also be 
discussed. It seemed the opening he was seeking: 
direct talks with the Chinese leadership. The Dalai 
Lama's advisers were not willing to take the risk, 
however. And Beijing apparently would not allow 
him to visit Lhasa. So, in the end he did not go, per- 
haps making the gravest error of his political life. 


THE HARD-LINE STRENGTHENED 

The inability of the moderates to produce the 
Dalai Lama and negotiate a deal, the continuing 
demonstrations in Tibet, and the escalating China- 
bashing around the world all strengthened the hand 
of the hard-liners in Beijing. In March 1989, after 
yet another protest that resulted in brutal Chinese 
suppression, martial law was declared in Tibet; it 
would last until May 1990. 


A brief hint of renewed talks came in 1993 when 
Beijing apparently attempted to gain the Dalai 
Lama's assistance in a Chinese government~spon- 
sored search for the eleventh Panchen Lama. A 
search had begun on the death of the tenth Panchen 
Lama in 1989, but controversy ensued over who 
could name his successor—the government of 
China or the Dalai Lama. The details surrounding 
this controversy remain generally shrouded in mys- 
tery. It is clear that in 1995 the Dalai Lama 
announced that a boy had been selected, and Bei- 
jing, angered at being preempted in making the 
announcement, denounced the Dalai Lama’ choice, 
arrested the boy and his family, and selected and 
enthroned its own candidate. The Dalai Lama's can- 
didate remains under house arrest. 

Within Tibet, repression by Chinese authorities 
has continued. Beijing has outlawed pictures of the 
Dalai Lama, welcomed ethnic Chinese migration 
into Tibet, increased security personnel at Tibetan 
monasteries, inhibited religious practices, and 
forced monks and Tibetan officials to undergo 
“patriotic” retraining. These policies have led to 
continued, and growing, animosity toward Chinese 
rule, as well as public expressions of Tibetan 
nationalism that have included several bombings in 
Lhasa over the past two years. 


WAITING FOR THE DALAI LAMA 

The Dalai Lama is acutely aware of the pressure 
of time. Although he probably had little choice but 
to establish the international campaign on Tibets 
behalf, it has clearly been a failure for those it was 
intended to help. Ironically, the congressional hear- 
ings, the rock concerts, and the Hollywoodization 
of Tibet have created a greater threat to Tibetan cul- 
ture inside Tibet because they have strengthened 
the power of the Chinese hard-liners who argue 
that the Dalai Lama is not to be trusted and that 
Westerners want to break up China. Moreover, sup- 
port from outside Tibet (including Radio Free Asia 
broadcasting in Tibetan since December 1996) per- 
suades Tibetans inside China that world govern- 
ments support their cause and encourages them to 
continue their brave but essentially futile efforts 
against Chinese rule. 

The Dalai Lama understands that he has no 
option but to continue to seek a compromise 
arrangement with Beijing. Holding out for inde- 
pendence may be the more romantic option, but it 
is an unrealistic one. Pragmatically, like his prede- 
cessor, he is prepared, as he declared in an April 
1999 interview, to “use [my] moral authority with 


the Tibetan people so they renounce their separatist 
ambitions”; autonomy would be the “best guaran- 
tee that Tibet’s culture will be preserved.” 

This is an unpopular stance among many 
Tibetan exiles and their followers, who object to 
any compromise with Beijing. After four decades in 
exile, the Tibetan community is beginning to show 
regional, religious, and political cracks. 

The TAR itself has undergone dramatic changes 
in the 40 years since the Dalai Lama left. It has 
roads, schools, hospitals, and a Tibetan middle 
class; the overall material well-being of the people 
has increased, especially in urban areas. Lhasa sup- 
ports two Internet cafés, along with karaoke bars 
and discos. Religion is widely practiced, albeit with 
restrictions. Tibet is no longer closed, with some 
50,000 tourists visiting annually. The Chinese Com- 
munist Party has thousands of Tibetan officials and 
Tibetan members, and Tibetan recruits serve in the 
Chinese military. 

To be sure, Tibetan officials wield less power 
than their Chinese counterparts. Moreover, the 
average income and literacy rates in Tibet are 
among the lowest in China, and animosity between 
Tibetans and Han Chinese is burgeoning (ethnic 
Chinese in search of economic opportunities are 
pouring into the TAR to the point that they may 
soon outnumber the indigenous population). 
Between 600 and 700 Tibetans are held as political 
prisoners, many clergy who peacefully demon- 
strated against Chinese rule. In other words, the sit- 
uation in Tibet is far more complex than the Tibet 
Lobby (and Chinese propaganda) portrays. 


A POSSIBLE DEAL? 

Independence for Tibet is possible only in the 
unlikely event of the breakup of the Chinese state. 
However, real Tibetan autonomy within the larger 
Chinese state, a situation that existed for several 
hundred years prior to 1951, still may be possible 
today. The Dalai Lama's public pronouncements 
have become more conciliatory in recent months, 
a clear indication he is reaching out to the moder- 
ate officials who, while not currently directing pol- 
icy toward Tibet, are still in the government. The 
moderates must also be pointing out to their col- 
leagues that escalating restrictions on Tibetan cul- 
ture in the TAR can only intensify anti-Chinese 
feelings among the Tibetans. 

The recent controversy over a World Bank plan 
to relocate some of the poorest Chinese into areas of 
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Tibetan inhabitation reflects both the splits within 
the Dalai Lama’s camp and the success of the Tibet 
Lobby—to the detriment of the Tibetans in Tibet. 
The Chinese government hears conciliation from 
the Dalai Lama and attacks from the Tibet Lobby, 
leading it to question the sincerity of the Tibetan 
spiritual leader and making compromise even more 
difficult. And, while this odd alliance (“When you 
have a coalition of students in California with body 
piercings saying the same thing as Jesse Helms,” The 
New York Times quoted a World Bank official as say- 
ing, “you are on a highway to nowhere”) may have 
achieved some success by forcing the World Bank to 
reassess its plans, it also fueled the paranoia of Chi- 
nese officials who believe that the United States will 
do anything to hurt the Chinese state. 

The outlines of a compromise can be surmised. 
China must openly embrace the Dalai Lama, wel- 
come him back to Lhasa and Beijing, free political 
prisoners, stop Chinese emigration into Tibet, and 
adhere (in more than name) to its constitution, 
which allows for “autonomy” in regions such as 
Tibet. It must also give the Dalai Lama the freedom 
to speak out and control religion and culture, 
leaving defense and foreign affairs to Beijing. 

The Dalai Lama will be expected to dissolve the 
Tibetan independence movement and call on world 
governments to again acknowledge that Tibet is part 
of China. He must also give up the idea of a “Greater 
Tibet” encompassing the Chinese provinces of 
Sichuan, Gansu, Qinghai, and Yunnan that comprise 
Outer Tibet, although religious jurisdiction of 
monasteries in this area is surely possible. 

Through such a deal Tibet could achieve stabil- 
ity along with cultural and religious freedom. The 
return of the Dalai Lama almost certainly will lead 
to foreign investment and economic progress, light- 
ening Beijing’ financial obligations. Political repres- 
sion could end. The Dalai Lama will be able to 
directly influence the lives of 4 million to 6 million 
Tibetans, rather than the 120,000 to 130,000 over 
whom he currently has authority. 

Both sides will achieve their ultimate goals: for 
Beijing, territorial integrity, peace, stability, and eco- 
nomic development; for the Dalai Lama, the preser- 
vation of Tibetan culture and the freeing of political 
prisoners. The peaceful resolution of the Tibet issue 
is in the interests, and to the benefit, of both China 
and Tibet. The question is whether both sides have 
the courage to make the hard decisions that will 
allow them to move ahead. a 





ON CHINA 

China’s Catholics: Tragedy and Hope in an 
Emerging Civil Society 

By Richard Madsen. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1998. 191 pp., $27.50, cloth. 

The plight of Christian—especially Protestant— 
believers in China has caught the attention of the 
religious right in the United States in recent years. 
But the right’s motives have been mixed: this is as 
much a political issue with which to prod Bill Clin- 
ton as it is a genuine concern. Richard Madsen has, 
fortunately, provided a short work on the travails of 
one major religion in China that is outside the 
sweep of the religious rights rhetoric. Indeed, its 
quiet authority, supple prose, and sophisticated anal- 
ysis easily set it apart from many works on China. 

China’ Catholics looks at the approximately 10 
million men and women who belong to the official 
and “underground” Catholic Church in China. Yet 
this short volume is more than a description of the 
persistence, growth, and persecution of the church's 
followers. It is also an attempt to understand the 
political significance of faith at a time when China is 
undergoing a transition from life under communism 
to life under Communist-sanctioned consumerism. 

Quoting dissident filmmaker Su Xiaokang, Mad- 
sen notes that after the death of Mao, Chinese had 
to come to terms with “life made abnormal by 
fanaticism, by passion, naiveté, blindness, frank- 
ness, and even dedication” even as they were buf- 
feted by the economic and social disruptions 
unleashed by Deng Xiaopings reform program. The 
resultant spiritual quest has led to a return to reli- 
gion, including the Catholicism that is Madsen’s 
focus and the folk religions like Falun Gong that 
the government has recently tried to suppress. 

In an intriguing twist, Madsen ties this resurgence 
of religious belief and revived religious association 
to a discussion of civil society—that amorphous 
grouping of associational entities that buffer the 
state. This is a fruitful examination in itself, and 
affords Madsen the opportunity to explore the 
sociopolitical landscape of Leninist capitalist China. 
What he finds is the potential, especially among 
rural Catholics, for a retreat to insularity rather than 
the movement toward cooperation that is a hallmark 
of civil society. The consequences of this uncivil 
society, Madsen argues, could include the break- 
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down of Chinese society into conflicting segments 
and regional fragmentation. 
William W. Finan Jr. 


Betrayal: How the Clinton Administration 
Undermined American Security 

By Bill Gertz. Washington, D.C.: Regnery Publishing, 
1999. 291 pp., $27.95, cloth. 

The Cox reports findings on Chinese nuclear 
espionage pale before the many charges of malfea- 
sance and treachery that fill Betrayal. Washington 
Times reporter Bill Gertz sometimes breathlessly, 
sometimes soberly, but nearly always damningly tells 
the story of how the Clinton administration has 
“sold out” America’s national interest not only to the 
Chinese, but to the Russians and assorted rogue 
actors. Gertz’s offermg of a feast of “top secret” doc- 
uments to which only he has been given unofficial 
access will delight the conspiratorial-minded anti- 
Clinton camp; he also serves up gossip, innuendo, 
unsubstantiated charges, logical lapses, and decon- 
textualized arguments. He has, in short, produced a 
nonfiction potboiler guaranteed to convince no one 
but those who already believe that, in the case of 
China, Clinton is, as Gertz puts it, “the best friend 
the communist regime has ever had in its long march 
forward to surpass the United States as the chief 
power in the Pacific.” 

WWE 


China Joins the World: Progress and Prospects 
Edited by Elizabeth Economy and Michel Oksenberg. 
New York: Council on Foreign Relations Press, 1999. 
359 pp., $22.50. 

With China Joins the World, those willing to 
weigh arguments, read footnotes, and wade through 
sometimes unnecessarily dense prose will be 
rewarded with a richly detailed and nuanced under- 
standing of Sino-American relations. Editors Oksen- 
berg and Economy provide an introductory essay 
that details the historical trajectory of United States 
policy toward China while supporting essays cover 
topics such as human rights, trade, finance, and the 
environment. Especially notable are Michael Swaine 
and Alastair Iain Johnston's chapter on “China and 
Arms Control Institutions” and Frederick Tipson'’s 
overview of the party-state’s reaction to the “infor- 
mation revolution.” WWE 


ALSO ON ASIA 
Patriots and Tyrants: Ten Asian Leaders _ 
By Ross Marlay and Clark Neher. Lanham, Md.: 
Rowan and Littlefield Publishers, Inc., 1999. 352 pp., 
$69, cloth; $21.95, paper. . 
Patriots and Tyrants attempts to capture the rev- 
olutionary nationalism of twentieth-century Asia by 
examining the lives of ten influential Asian leaders 
and the countries they led. Political scientists Ross 
Marlay and Clark Neher have chosen two leaders 
each from five Asian countries: Mao Zedong and 
Deng Xiaoping (China), Ngo Dinh Diem and Ho 
Chi Minh (Vietnam), Pol Pot and Prince Sihanouk 
(Cambodia), Sukarno and Suharto (Indonesia), and 
Mohandas Gandhi and Indira Gandhi (India). 
Marlay and Neher maintain the same format 
throughout their work: informative descriptions of 
each country, followed by detailed accounts of the 
two leaders. They do a superb job of objectively 
summarizing the lives of each leader by providing 
fact-based, often critical, biographies. The descrip- 
tions of each country are also extremely useful; the 
authors offer much more information about the five 
countries covered than simply the political and eco- 
nomic impact of the leaders chosen for this study. 


Streetlife China 
Michael Dutton 
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The level of detail and clear organization would 
make this am excellent textbook for a college-level 
class concerned with Asian history. 

Unfortunately, Patriots and Tyrants also comes up 
short because of this textbook style. It would be a 
far more engaging and pathbreaking book if it 
offered more original insights and interviews with 
those who knew or had lived under the rule of the 
men and the woman the authors profile. Instead, 
the book draws on what has been written in other 
biographies. The result is that we are'left with ques- 
tions about motivations and personal beliefs, why 
specific actions were taken, and who knew about 
them. An example: Marlay and Neher discuss the 
murder of 15,000 Vietnamese landowners in 1955. 
But instead of assessing whether Ho Chi Minh was 
involved, the authors conclude their discussion 
with unanswered questions such as “What was Ho 
Chi Minhs role in this brutal business? Was he 
blind to the terror. . . ?” 

Limitations aside, a reader looking for short 
biographies on Asian revolutionaries, and a politi- 
cal-historical context in which to place them, will 
find Patriots and Tyrants a quick and informative 
read. Mike McKeon B 


carapa Cina reveals lke «cers of stapia 4 PROE 
the lives of ordinary people and the rules and rituals thar govern their 
daily existence. Key themes surface: in particular, the emergence of 
a consumer culture driven by the market, and the way in which this 
intersects with the “floating population” of vagrants, prostitutes and 
laaie (oola: Waie kow ia tion the oficial arate OF 
responds. Underlying much of the discussion of contestation and 
transformation is the notion of human rights. Street life is shown 

to be a creative, dynamic, dissenting, deviant and often compliant 
aspect of the economic, political and cultural face of China. Articles, 
written by Chinese scholars and journalists, as well 2s reports, official 
documents and interviews, all engaging and interesting in themselves, 
range from discussions of the work unit system to architecture, 
murder rates, acupuncture and Mao fetishes. Some of the pieces 
are quirky: we learn abour the Chinese version of “Monopoly,” 

and the i ing popularity of tattoos, for example. Readers are 
Michael Dutton. There will be no better introduction to the dis- 
courses of contemporary China, and few more entertaining, vivid 
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and stimulating accounts of shifts in cultural life and politics. UNIVE RSTELY PRESS 


Cansbridgs Modern China Series : aes 
0-521-63141-6 Hardback $54.95 
0-521-63719-8 Paperback $19.95 
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Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
April 30—At a ceremony in Hanoi, Cambodia formally becomes 
the tenth member of ASEAN. 


Ethiopia—Eritrea Conflict 

May 24—Both Ethiopia and Eritrea report heavy casualties in 
fightmg during the past 3 to 4 days near the Ethiopian town of 
Badme; the 2 countries have been at war mntermuttently since 
May 1998 over disputed terntory that mcludes Badme. 

June 14—Forces from both counmes clash for a fifth day; each 
side claims it inflicted heavy casualties 

June 28—Ethiopian forces capture the regional capital of Garba 
Harre, Somaha, taking control of much of southern Somalia; ıt 
1s unclear why Ethiopian troops have seized the area. 


European Union 

May 6—The European Parliament votes, 392 to 72 (with 41 
abstentions), to approve the nomimaton of former Italian 
Prime Minister Romano Prodi as European Commission 

Prodi succeeds Jacques Santer, who resigned in 
March, along with 19 other members of the European 
Commission, following allegations of corruption and 
mismanagement in the EU's executive body. 

June 3—Leaders of 15 European countries agree to create a single 
mihtary alliance by late 2000; the new union, to be akin to 
NATO, will assume the defense functions of the dormant 10- 
member Western European Union 


International Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia 
May 27—At The Hague, the tribunal issues an arrest warrant 
for Yugoslav President Slobodan Milosevic and 4 senior 
government offictals on charges of crimes agamst humanity 
m Kosovo, including the murder, forced deportation, and 
persecution of ethnic Albanians, it 1s the first ume a sitting 
head of state has been so indicted. 


International Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda 

May 2]—In Arusha, Tanzania the tribunal convicts Obed 
Ruzindana, a businessman, and Clement Kayishema, a 
former governor, of taking part m the 1994 genocide m 
Rwanda in which Hutus lalled at least 800,000 Tutsis and 
polincally moderate Hutus; Kayishema is sentenced to 25 
years in prison for aiding Ruzindana, who 1s sentenced to 
hfe in prison for promising Tutsis refuge in churches and at 
a sports stadium, then leadmg Hutus in killmg them 

Kosovo Crisis 

(See also Yugoslavia) 

April 1—NATO planes contmue to bomb targets throughout 
Yugoslavia, mcluding the war-torn Serbian provmce of Kosovo; 
NATO began a bombing campaign against Yugoslavia 8 days ago 
after the government of President Slobodan Milosevic refused to 
sign a peace accord produced at talks m France in February and 
accord ams to end more than a year of fighting in Kosovo 
between secessionist ethnic Albanian guerniles and Yugoslav 
forces that had left an estimated 2,000 people dead and more 
than 400,000 homeless before the NATO campaign; since the 
NATO strikes began, Serbian forces have stepped up ther 
campaign against Kosovar civilians and the separatist guernila 
Kosovo Liberation Army (KLA), which signed the peace accord. 

April 2—Nearly 80,000 refugees flee Kosovo for neighbormg 
Albania, Macedonia, and Montenegro, Macedonia says the 


estimated 42,000 refugees it has received from Kosovo since the 
start of the NATO ar strikes are more than it can handle, and 
asks the mternational community for help. 

Hashim Thaci, the pohtical director of the KLA, declares that 
he has formed a government for Kosovo, whose population is 
more than 90% ethmc Albantan; Thaci says his government will 
exclude followers of Ibrahim Rugova, the president of the 
unofficial shadow government formed by ethnic Albanians after 
Milosevic revoked Kosovo’ autonomy m 1989 

PE EE eg e a ae eee 

today to mark the Orthodox Easter that begins 

ieee) aie tara a 
Yugoslavia meets all NATO conditions: granting full political 
autonomy to Kosovo, withdrawmg Serbian forces from the 
province, and allowing foreign troops to police the agreement. 

Aprl 22—After meeting with Milosevic m Belgrade, Russan 
special envoy Viktor Chernomyrdin says the Yugoslav 
president is willing to accept a UN-directed ternational 
presence m Kosovo; NATO has demanded that an armed 
international force of mainly NATO troops be deployed in 
Kosovo and that all Yugoslav troops withdraw. 

Yugoslav Information Minister Milan Komnenic says 517 
Serbian civihans have been kalled and more than 4,000 
wounded m the NATO bombing campaign 

May 5—Two Amenican pilots are kalled m Albanta when their 
Apache hehcopter crashes dunng a nighttime traimng mission; 
they are the first confirmed alliance deaths m NATOS air 


campaign. 

May 7—Russla and other members of the Group of Exght (G8) draft 
a plan to end the conflict in Yugoslavia; the plan calls for the 
withdrawal of Serbian troops and pole forces from Kosovo, 
followed by deployment of an mternanonal mihtary peace- 
keeping presence; the composition of the force 1s left unclear. 

A US-based NATO plane bombs the Chinese embassy in 
Belgrade, lalling 3 Chinese and injuring 20, Chma, which has 
been sharply critical of the NATO ar campaign, angrily 
denounces the action, NATO officials also admit bombing a 
hospital and marketplace m Nis, the third largest city in 
Yugoslavia; Yugoslav officials report 15 deaths and as many as 
70 mfuries. 

May 8—NATO says its bombing of the Chinese embassy in 
Belgrade yesterday occurred because CIA officials 
idennfied it as a weapons depot, possibly through the use of an 
outdated map; NATO and the US apologize to China. 

May 17-—Britam renews pressure on NATO countries to begin a 
ground attack in Kosovo to enable refugees to return before 
winter, the US disagrees, saymg allied air strikes should 
continue for now; other NATO countnes also are rehuctant. 

May 19—German Chancellor Gerhard Schroder says his country 
will block NATO from launching a ground war in Yugo- 
slavia, the Italian parliament passes a resolution seeking a halt 
to the campaign and proposes a 48-hour bombing 
moratortum after the UN Security Council outlines basic 
princtples of a possible peace settlement today 

Russian special envoy Chernomyrdin meets with President 
Milosevic in Belgrade; Chemmomyrdin demands a pause in the 
NATO bombing campaign 

May 20—Russia’s Defense Ministry suspends all military 
contacts with NATO; it also recalls Russian troops from 
training m alliance countries and limits other exchanges with 
NATO until a settlement 1s reached. 

May 23—Alhance officials report that Yugoslavia is moving 


additional troops mto Kosovo to reinforce positions along the 
Albanian border. 

May 29—The Yugoslav news agency Tanjug says that Milosevic 
has accepted the “general principles” of a settlement proposed 
by the G8 last month; the announcement follows 
Chernomyrdin’ second visit with Milosevic in Belgrade. 

The New York Times reports that over 1 million ethnic 
Albanians have been driven by Serbian forces from Kosovo 
since NATO bombing began March 24; the majority of the 
refugees have fled to Albama and Macedonia, while smaller 
numbers have entered Montenegro and Bosnia. 

June 3—Yugoslav President Milosevic and the Serbian 
accept an mternational peace plan for Kosovo; all key NATO 
demands are met, including withdrawal of all Yugoslav troops 
from Kosovo within 7 days, the presence of a UN-led 
peacekeepmg force of 50,000 soldiers, and the return of 

1 milhon ethnic Albaman refugees 

June 7—After 2 days of talks in Macedonia, negonations between 
NATO commanders and sentor Yugoslav officers break down, 
Yugoslavia insists on UN Security Council approval of a peace- 
keepmg force before NATO sends troops into Kosovo; NATO 
vows intensified bombing until Serbian troops leave the province 

June 9—NATO and the Yugoslav military sign an agreement 
‘calling for an 11-day withdrawal of Yugoslav troops from 
Kosovo followed by the introduction of a NATO-led 

g force. 

June 1O—NATO halts its 78-day bombing campaign of 
Yugoslavia after Serbian troops begm leaving Kosovo, the UN 
Security Council votes, 14 to 0 (with China abstainmg), to put 
Kosovo under international crvilian control and to send in a 
UN-led secunty force. 

June 12—At least 200 Russian soldiers enter Kosovo's capital city, 
Pnistina, before NATO forces arrive; Russian Foreign Minister 
Igor Ivanov calls the movement a mistake and says troops will 
be withdrawn; thousands of NATO troops move mto Kosovo 
as Yugoslav and Serbian army and police units continue to 
leave the provmce 

June 13—Russtan soldiers occupy Pristina airport and block 
British and French troops from entermg. 

June 17—Accordmg to US officials, President Bill Clinton has 
approved a covert action program by the CIA to destabihze the 
Yugoslav government of President Milosevic; the plan 1s said to 
include computer attacks on foreign bank accounts held by 
Milosevic and other Serbian leaders. 

June 18—Raussian and Amencan negotiators sign a mihtary 
agreement definmg Russas role m the Kosovo peacekeeping 
force; the pact calls for the distnbution of 3,600 Russan troops 
over 3 of the 5 sectors controlled by NATO and joint control of 
the Pristma airport, Russian troops will serve under Russian 
commanders, who will report to NATO officers in ther sectors. 

June 19—NATO commanders and KLA leaders reach an 

to disarm and disband the rebel force over 
a period of 30 days; NATO agrees to help reorganize the KLA 
mto a national guard—style organization. 

June 20—The last of 40,000 Serbian forces leave Kosovo, hours 
before the NATO-mmposed deadline, NATO Secretary General 
Javier Solana formally announces the end of the sar war. 

June 25—A spokeswoman for the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees estimates that 48,000 Albanian refugees crossed 
into Kosovo 2 days ago; 300,000 of nearly 1 million refugees 
have returned to Kosovo since the NATO—Serbia accord. 

July 6—At least 200 Russian airbome troops fly into Kosovo, the 
first of 3,600 members of the main Russtan peacekeeping 


contingent. 

July 17—War crimes investigators say at least 10,000 people were 
killed by Serbian troops in their 3-month campaign to drive 
ethnic Albanians from Kosovo. 

July 24—The New York Times reports that the mumed bodies of 
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14 Serbian farmers were discovered 2 days ago in the village 
of Gracko m central Kosovo; the incident is the largest single 
assault on Serbian civilians since the arrival of NATO 


peacekeepers. 

July 29—The New York Times reports that the KLA has taken 
pohtical control of Kosovo by establishing councils, seazmg 
property, and collecting taxes; only 156 members of the UN's 
3,100-strong mternanonal police force have been deployed m 
the province. 

ALGRRIA 

April 5—Muslim rebels ambush a military convoy and kill 22 
government soldiers near the town of Bhda, south of Algters, 
12 rebels are also killed ın the clash. 

April 15—Sux of Algeria’s 7 presidential candidates announce 
their withdrawal from tomorrow’ election, citing electoral 
fraud by the government in favor of the military-backed 
candidate, Abdelaziz Bouteflika; President Liamine Zeroual 
recently refused to meet with the candidates to discuss 
the allegations. 

April 16—Boutefhika is declared the wmner of yesterday's 
elections, taking 74% of the vote, thousands of Algenans 
in ates throughout the country later protest the election 


outcome. 


ANGOLA 

June 22—The World Food Program says 1 million Angolans face 
starvation as food supphes diminish during the country’s cvil 
war, more than 1.2 million Angolans have fled their homes 
smnce December, when government forces and National 
Umon for the Total Independence of Angola rebels resumed 
fighting. 

ARGENTINA 

June 3—The legislature and Chiles legislature both approve 


treaties endmg a 100-year-old boundary dispute between the 
countries. 


BELARUS 

July 23—The country’s opposition leader and former speaker of 
parlament, Semyon Sharetsky, flees Mmsk for Lithuania after 
the government begins a new crackdown on dissidents; 
on the onginal date, July 20, that President Aleksandr 
Lukashenko’ term was to have expired; in 1996 Lukashenko 
nullified the country’s first constitution, dissolved parliament, 
and extended his term by 2 years to 2001 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

July 6—Former Deputy Prime Minister Radoslav Brdjanin, who 
had been secretly mdicted by a UN tribunal for war crimes in 
the former Yugoslavia, is arrested by British peacekeepers in 
Sarajevo, Brdjanin will be transferred to The Hague for tnaL 


CHINA 

Apnl 25—More than 10,000 followers of the religious sect 
Buddhist Law (Falun Gong) stage a silent protest in Being, 
the largest ın the capital since the 1989 Tiamanmen Square 
demonstrations, the sect, which preaches good behavior as a 
means of salvation, claims to have more than 100 million 
adherents in China; its leader, Lı Hongzhi, who moved to the 
US 2 years ago under pressure from Chinese authorities, says 
he was sent to earth to save humankind from moral 
corruption and modern technology. 

May 9—At the US embessy ın Betying, thousands of students and 
residents contmue to protest the NATO bombing of the 
Chinese embassy m Belgrade 2 days ago in which 3 Chinese 
were lalled and 20 wounded; protests continue outside US 
consulates elsewhere in Chma; US Ambessador to China James 
Sasser says Chinese offictals endorse the demonstrations 
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May 10—n Beijing thousands of demonstrators, including 
students, faculty, and representatives of major religious 
groups, participate in the ongoing anu-US protests, now 
scheduled and organized by Chmese officials, according to 
The New York Times, protesters conunue to pelt the American 
embassy with eggs, rocks, and paint, American diplomats at 
the embassy say they are “under siege.” 

In retaliation for the bombing of its Belgrade embassy, the 
government suspends high-level military ties and several 
ongoing discussions with the US, including talks on human 
rights and arms control 

June 30—The Hong Kong-based Informanon Center of Human 
Rights and Democratic Movement m Chma reports that 2 
members of the outlawed China Democracy Party were 
arrested in Berjing yesterday, the human rights group says the 
government has detamed 190 dissidents since early May, 30 of 
whom remain m custody. 

July 22—The government outlaws Falun Gong and issues charges 
of “inciting and creatng disturbances, and jeopardizing social 
stability” against its founder, Lı Hongzh. 

July 26—Accordmg to The New York Times, authorities m the past 4 
days have detamed about 1,200 government offictals who are 
members of Falun Gong, the arrested officials were taken to the 
northern city of Shijiazhuang to be “reeducated” in Communist 
Party doctrme and to renounce membership m the movement. 


COLOMBIA 

April 12—Leftist guernilas hyack a plane operated by the 
Colombian airime Avianca, force ıt to land m the northern 
province of Bolfvar, and kidnap all 46 passengers, takmg them 
into the jungle by canoe, police blame a joint force of rebels 
from the National Liberation Army (ELN) and the 
Revolunonary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC). 

May 3—The government and the country’ largest left-wing 
guermila group, FARC, agree to hold formal peace negotrations 
to end their 35-year-old crvil war. 

May 8—ELN guermilas release 7 of the kidnapped airline 
passengers; yesterday President Andres Pastrana refused to 
create a demihtanzed zone and cede control of it to the ELN m 
exchange for release of all the hostages. 

May 21—The government says it will allow FARC to contmue to 
administer the Switzerland-sized area of Colombia ceded to 
the group last November 

May 26—Defense Minister Rodrigo Lloreda resigns after 
criticizing the government’ decision to permanently cede land 
to FARC; at least 10 generals also resign 

June 10—Members of FARC kill 8 policemen and 1 crvihan in 
Boyaca province, bringing the total number of policemen 
halled this week by the rebel group to 16; several days ago 
FARC killed 8 pohcemen and kidnapped 10 crvilans across 
the country, according to pohce and mihtary spokesmen; at 
least 10 other people have been kidnapped by the ELN near 
the Caribbean port aty of Barranquilla 

June 11—The ELN releases 24 hostages taken durmg the April 
plane hijacking and 60 worshippers abducted from a church 
last month, according to rebels and government negotiators, 
talks will continue over remaining hostages 

June 27—The t announces ıt will ınclude revenue 
from the growth of illegal drugs in its calculations of the 
national economy, offictals say the move will more accurately 
depict the fmanctal tmpact of drug-crop exports, which added 
$1 billion to the GNP in 1994. 

July 8—FARC guernilas clash with the army 25 mules from 
Bogota; 38 soldiers and 40 rebels are killed; fighting began 
after FARC had recetved a postponement of peace talks with 
the government 2 days ago 

July 10—The army puts 120,000 soldiers on alert as FARC 
guerrillas attack more than 20 towns and blow up bridges and 
power stations 


COMOROS 

Aprl 30—Following 3 days of violent protests over an autonomy 
plan for 2 of the islands, the army announces on state radio 
that it has taken over the country, the coup 1s led by army 
chief of staff Colonel Azaly Assoumant 


CONGO 

April 15—In Zambia, President Laurent Kabila and rebels 
fighting to oust him hold their first direct talks, arranged by 
Zambian President Frederick Chiluba, the rebel coalition of 
disaffected Congolese soldiers, ethnic Tutsis, and 
opposition politicians revolted against Kabila m August 
1998. 

Apnl 19—Ugandan President Yoweri Museveni and Kabila sign a 
cease-fire accord that calls for the withdrawal of foreign troops 
supporting the rebels from Congo and the deployment of 
African peacekeepers, Rwanda, which also backs the rebels, 
did not participate in the talks. 

May 17—The rebels oust their leader, Ernest Wamba dia Wamba, 
and say they plan to restructure the movement to broaden 1ts 
appeal and unify it. 

July 22—The UN High Commissioner for Refugees reports that 
about 14,000 Congolese citizens have arnved in the 
neighboring Central African Republic m recent weeks, fleeing 
continued fighting in northern Congo, a cease-fire agreement 
was signed a week ago between the countries involved in the 
war, but not by the 2 main rebel groups. 


EGYPT 

June 2—Parhament votes unanmnously to nommate President 
Hosni Mubarak for a fourth 6-year term; a popular referendum 
will be held on bis nomination m October. 


EL SALVADOR 
June 1—Francisco Flores, leader of the Nationahst Republican 
AlHance, is sworn m as president 


GERMANY 
April 19—Parliament convenes in the restored Reichstag bulding 


in Berlin, completmg the transfer of Germany’ government 
from Bonn, the former West German capital. 


GUINEA-BISSAU 

May 14—Following a mhtary coup last week, Malan Bacai 
Sanha, the former head of parliament, is sworn ın as the new 
president to replace João Bernardo Vieira, who remains in 
hiding m the Portuguese embassy; the coup leaders have 
demanded that Vietra be handed over for trial 


INDIA : 

Aprl 11—Indha test-fires a new missile, the Agni I, which 
reportedly travels 1,250 miles before splashing into the Bay of 
Bengal, the mrssile 1s beheved capable of carrying a nuclear 
payload as far as 1,500 miles 

Aprl 17—Parlament votes, 270 to 269, to approve a motion of 
no confidence ın the government of Prime Mmister Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee, the year-old government, led by Vaypayee'’s Hindu 
natlonahst Bharattya Janata Party, collapsed after its largest 
coalition partner, a Tamil Nadu—based party led by former 
actress Jayalahtha Jayaram, withdrew its support 3 days ago; 
Vajpayee will act as caretaker prime mmister until a new 
government 1s formed. 

May 21—The government reinforces the border with Pakistan in 
the disputed region of Kashmur by addmg 5,000 troops to the 
10,000 already m the region, fightmg broke out May 9 : 
between government troops and Kashmim mihtants after the 
heavily armed nuhtants evidently entered Indian-controlled 
areas of Kashmur from Pakistan. 

May 27—Two Indian fighter jets crash m Kashmir dumng the 
second day of government ar attacks on Muslim guermila forces. 


May 31—Prime Minister Vaypayee agrees to talks with Pakistan 
about the fightmg m Kashmur. 

June 6—Government fighter jets resume ar strikes agamst 
Muslim guerrillas occupying Indian territory in Kashmir, 
according to mihtary officers, Indian troops have successfully 
pushed rebels back from the cease-fire line; the government 
says 63 Indian soldiers, along with dozens of Pakistanis, have 
been killed since fighting began lest month; Pakistan denies 
any mulitary presence in the region. 

June 28—According to The New York Times, the government says 
398 Pakistanı soldiers and 123 Islamic militants have been 
Killed in the 7 weeks of hosulines in Kashmir. 

July 9—The government and Pakistan agree to begin a week-long 
phased withdrawal of troops from Keshmn, both sides clum 
victory m the 2-month-old conflict over the disputed border 


territory. 

July 17—A senior army commander says that Pakistani soldiers 
and Palastani-backed guerrillas have completed their 
withdrawal the Indian—Pakistam cease-fire Ime m 
Kashmur, Pakistan has said the fighters were solely Keshmins 


seclang independence 

July 19—A Palastant army spokesman says that 18 Palastam 
soldiers were killed when 2 Indian attacks m 
Kashmir yesterday, the clashes follow the withdrawal of 
Muslim guernila fighters from the area 2 days ago, India 
denies the 

July 21—Troops renew shelling of a small group of guerillas in 
Kashmırs Kargil sector who have not honored the agreement 


to withdraw by today. 


INDONESIA 

April 5—Johnson Pangaitan, the lawyer for imprisoned East 
Timor mdependence leader Xanana Gusmiio, says that 
Gusmäo has ordered his followers to resume their war agamst 
the Indonesian army in the wake of the reported killing of 17 
people by pro-Indonesian milinas tn East Timor, Indonesia 
annexed the former Portuguese colony m 1976 

April 6—Army-becked mihtiamen kill at least 25 people in 
Liquica, 18 miles west of Dili, East Timor’s capital, the victims 
reportedly had sought refuge m a church. 

Apnl 16—Gusmio says he will rescind his call to arms 

April 17—Mihtant government supporters kill at least 30 alleged 
separatists m Dil; human rights workers and journalists report 
that the kallings were carried out with the cooperation of army 
members. 

April 21—Separatist and progovernment mulites sign a peace 
accord at the residence of Nobel Peace laureate Bishop Carlos 
Belo in Dili, Gusmao also signs, in Jakarta. 

April 27—President B. J. Halnbie says East Timorese will vote 
August 8 m a referendum on whether to accept autonomous 
status within Indonesia or become independent, he says the 
vote will be supervised by an international team, and UN 
advisers will help mamtain security 

May 15—n Ambon, a provincial capital east of Jakarta, security 
forces open fire on notmg Christians and Muslims, killing 8 
Chnisnans and injuring 7, hundreds have died in the province 
this year m sectarian fighnng. 

May 17—Three leading reformist parties—the Indonestan 
Democratic Party of Struggle, the Nanonal Awakening Party, 
and the National Mandate Party—anite m opposition to 
President Habibie before the June 7 

June 7—Flections are held to fill 462 of the national assembly's 
700 seats 

July 1—At least 15 demonstrators and 3 pohcemen are mjured 
dummg a riot m Jakarta over alleged vote rigging by the ruling 
Golkar Party m last month’ election; fears of corruption have 
grown as vote-counting nears its fourth week. 

July 13—According to military officials and human rights 
groups, 10 people have been killed in 3 separate mcidents of 
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separatist unrest in the largely Muslim Aceh province. 
July 16—Final results from the June 7 elecnons show that 


opposition leader Megawan Sukarnoputri has won 33.7% of 
the popular vote; her coalition party, the Indonesian 
Democratic Party, will hold 154 seats in the People’s 
Consultative Assembly, President Habibie’s Golkar Party won 
22% of the vote and 120 seats, a new president will be selected 
in November by the assembly. 


IRAN 

June 7—State-run radio reports that 13 people living in a Jewish 
community m the southern province of Fars were arrested 
recently on charges of spying for the US and Israel. 

July 9—in Tehran, Islamic fundamentalists attack student 
protesters demonstrating for a second day against curbs on 
press freedoms, including the closing 2 days ago of the 
proreform newspaper Salam, and against an apparent rad 
yesterday of dormitones at Tehran University m which police 
beat students and threw many from windows, government 
security forces mtervene, beating dozens of students and 
arresting hundreds. 

July 10—Some 10,000 students connnue demonstrations at 
Tehran University; they demand the release of students 
arrested and the prosecution of those responsible for 
the deaths of 5 students lalled ın the clashes by security forces 
and their accomplices 

July 11—Protests continue, with an estimated 15,000 students 
taking to the streets of Tehran, President Mohammed 
Khatamfs administration announces that it will dismiss the 
officers who bad ordered the raid on Tehran University 

July 12—-Students demonstrate m 18 cities, secunty forces empty 
Rae eke pala a rm a aaa demonstrations, 

dozens of students. 
eg eee of conservative Iranians stage 
progovernment counterdemonstrations in as 24 cities 
across the country 

July 17—Student leaders, now callmg themselves the Select 
Council of Sit-In Students, announce a temporary ban on 
proreform demonstrations; they also call for meetings with 
Ayatollah Al Khamenei, President Khatami, and former 
President Ah Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, and the resignation of 
the country’ police chief, Hedayat Lotfian. 


IRAQ 

April 1—The government informs the UN Security Council that 
air attacks m the last 3 months by the US and Bntam on Iraqi 
air defense sites have killed and wounded hundreds of civilians, 
the US and its allies imposed 2 no-flight zones on Iraq in 1991 
at the end of the Persian Gulf War to protect Kurds in the north 
and Shtite Muslims in the south from t attacks. 

Apnl 6—The government says ıt executed 4 men today for the 

of prominent Shiite Muslim leader 
Mohammed al-Sadr and his 2 sons. 

May 2—The army fires on US warplanes patrolling the northern 
no-flight zone; the planes strike at Iraq ar defenses before 
returning to their base in Turkey; 7 Iraqi civilians were killed 
and 20 wounded last week in separate attacks by the US and 
Britain around Mosul, a residential area m the northern no- 
fhght zone, according to the government 


many 

of Nineveh in the northern no-fhght zone, official Iraq figures 
mchcate that 21 crvihans (including today’ casualties) have been 
killed in allied bombings m the no-flight zones in the last 5 days. 


fired on by Iraqi anti-aircraft artillery, Iraq says 1 person was 
lalled in the attack. 

June 15—in the second car bomb m a week explodes, 
wounding several people, 6 leaders of an Irantan exile group 
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besed m Iraq and an Iraqi anzen were lalled m a blast last week. 

June 16—The US backs a UN Security Council proposal to 
partially lift sanctions on Iraq if Baghdad answers questions 
about its unconventional weapons programs and cooperates 
fully with a new group of UN arms 

June 18—A senor government official rejects the Secunty 
Council proposal, saying only the mmmediare hftng of 
sanctions would satsfy 

July 14—US warplanes bomb Iraqi defense sites in the northern 
no-flight zone for a third day after they are fired on by Iraqn 
anti-aircraft artillery 


ISRAEL 

April 13—The government takes control of the south Lebanon 
village of Arnoun, effectrvely ıncorporating ıt mto Israels 
military occupation zone m Lebanon; the mvasion comes 3 
days after an Israeli soldier patrolling near Arnoun was killed 
by a bomb planted by militant Hezbollah guerrillas; Israel says 
the village had been used as a base for Hezbollah, which 
opposes Israeh occupation of southern Lebanon. 

May 18—Results from yesterday's elections for prume minister 
and parliament show that, with 80% of the vote counted, Ehud 
Barak, the Labor Party leader, has won 56% of the vote to 
Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu’s 44%, Baraks coalition of 
the Labor Party plus 2 satellite groups, called One Israel, took 
26 of the Knessets 120 seats; Netanyahu’ Likud Party took 19 
seats, and the Sephardic ultra-Orthodox Shas, 17, Netanyahu 
concedes defeat and steps down as leader of Likud 


HALY 

May 20—Massimo D'Antona, senior adviser to the labor minister, 
is assassinated in Rome; the Red Brigades, a guerrilla group 
that kidnapped and balled former Prime Minister Aldo Moro m 
1978, clams responsibility 


JAMAICA 

July 13—Prime Minister P J. Patterson says he will deploy troops 
m urban areas, 34 people have died during 12 days of gang 
warfare m Kingston and St Catherme parish. 


JAPAN 

Apn] 10—In local elections today, Shmtaro Ishihara, a nationalist 
mdependent, wins the governorship of Tokyo; Ishihara 
campaigned on a promise to pressure the US to return an air 
base in suburban Tokyo 


KOREA, SOUTH 

June 15—Warships sink a North Korean torpedo boat during a 
gun battle in the Yellow Sea; the entire armed forces are put on 
combat-level alert, hostilities began 9 days ago when North 
Korean patrol boats escorted vessels mto crab-fishing grounds 
damed by South Korea. 

July 2—The government halts talks with North Korea m Beying, 
atng North Korea’s refusal to discuss reumung families 
divided durmg the Korean War. 


Kuwalt 

May 4—Emitr Sherk Jaber al-Ahmad al-Sabah dissolves 
parlament after lawmakers threatened today to oust his 
Islamic affairs minister, Ahmed al-Kulatb, because of errors 
and omissions in a government-funded printing of the Koran, 
the emir calls for parhamentary elections to be held July 3, 
nearly a year and a half before schedule 

May 16—The cabinet issues a decree that grves women the right 


to vote and run for t 

July 17—Sheik Jaber calls on the newly elected parliament to 
approve 60 laws by decree the last perbhament’s 
dissolution; from the July 3 ballotumg gave 
progovernment legislators 14 seats (down from 30), liberals 16 
seats, and Islamists 20 


LEBANON 

June 1—slamic Lebanese Hezbollah kdl 2 soldiers of 
the South Lebanese Army (SLA) as they retreat from the 
southern Lebanon town of Jezzin, the Israeli-backed SLA, 
which has controlled the town since 1985, began withdrawing 
from Jezzin yesterday after heavy casualties and the deaths of 2 
Israeh soldiers this week prompted Israeli outcries against 
Israels 20-year occupation of southern Lebanon; Israeli 
warplanes bomb suspected Hezbollah pesinons to support the 
withdrawal. 


June 25—Israeli fighter planes bomb southern Lebanon, and 
Hezbollah fire rockets into northern Israel, kallmg 2 
Israelis and 6 Lebanese, and wounding dozens; Hezbollah 
apparently provoked the attacks by firmg rockets into Israel 


Maam 
June 21—President Bakih Muluzi is inaugurated for a second 
term. 


MALAYSIA 

April 14—Several thousand antigovernment protesters battle not 
police in Kuala Lumpur after a yudge convicts former Deputy 
Prime Minister Anwar Ibrahim of abuse of power and 
sentences him to 6 years ın prison; Anwar hed clashed with 
Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad, was dismissed by hım last 
September, and was later charged with trymg to block a police 
tnvestigation of his alleged sexual misconduct. 


Mexico 

Apmil 14—A federal appeals court acquits 15 secunty officers of 
taking part in the 1995 massacre of 17 peasants in Guerrero 
state, and hfts therr 18-year prison sentences; the officers said a 
state official had pressured them to confess falsely; 13 other 
officers were also convicted m the case. 

May 17—At a party convention ın Mexico City, the first national 
presidential primary 1s approved by the governing Institutional 
Revolutionary Party (PRI); PRI presidental candidates 
traditionally have selected therr own successors. 


Prime Minister Janlavun Narantsatsaralt and his government 
resigned after a parliamentary vote of no confidence. 


Morocco 


July 24—King Hassan I, who ruled for 38 years, cies; his son, 
Crown Prince Sadi Mohammed, succeeds him. 


NETHERLANDS 

April 6—At Camp Zeist, a former air base near Utrecht, Scottish 
police formally charge Abdel Basset al-Megrahı and Al-Amin 
Khalifa Fahima, 2 former Libyan mtelhgence agents, with the 
1988 bombing of a Pan Am airliner over Lockerbie, Scotland 
that killed 270 people; yesterday the UN hfted economic and 
travel sanctions on Libya umposed in 1992 after Libya refused 
to turn over the 2 men; tn the last year Britam had worked to 
broker a deal under which the 2 Libyans would be tried in a 
neutral third country. 


NIGER 

April 9—President Ibrahim Bare Mainassara is assassinated by 
members of his presidential guard; Mainassara seized power in 
a January 1996 coup 

Apnl 12—The army says ıt has taken control of the government 
and confers leadership of the country on the National Reconcil- 
tation Council, in the last 2 the army has retired all senior 
army and pohce officers, disso all national msttutions, and 
appointed as president Major Daouda Malam Wanke, who 
apparently led the assassination of Mainassara; an 
spokesman says the council will rule for 9 months, at shiek 
pomt elections will be held 


NIGERA 

May 29—General Abdulsalami Abubakar, who took over the 
country on the death of President Sam Abacha in 1998, 
transfers power to President Olusegun Obasanjo; Obasanjo is 
the first democratically elected president in 16 years. 

At least 200 Ijaw youths attack the southern ethnic Itsekin 
town of Warn, kilhng as many as 50 people. 

June 8—The New York Times reports that at least 14 people have 
died in the last 5 days in fighting between ethnic Urhobos 
joined by ljaws against ethnic Itsekins. 

July 26—The government sends troops to the northern town of 
Kano, where at least 70 people recently died in clashes 
between the Yoruba and Hausa ethnic groups; the country has 
witnessed a surge in ethnic violence since Obasanjo, a Yoruba, 
was elected. 


PAKISTAN 

(See also India) 

April 14—Palkdstan test-fires the Ghaun II, a ballistic missile 
believed to have a range of over 1,400 miles and the capability 
of delivering a nuclear warhead, 3 days ago Incha tested a 
sumilar missile. 

April 15—A special court in Rawalpindi convicts former Prime 
Minister Benazir Bhutto and her husband, Asif Ali Zardan, of 
accepung kickbacks from a Swiss company ın the mid-1990s, 
and sentences them to 5 years each m prison and a collective 
$8 6-mulbon fine; the court also bars Bhutto from holding 
political office. 


PARAGUAY 

Apmil 28—A judge orders the arrest of former President Raúl 
Cubas for the shooting deaths of 8 protesters durmg 
demonstranons against him last month; Cubas fled to Brazil 
last month after being ousted. 


PERU 

May 13—President Alberto ri and Ecuadorean President 
Jamil Mahuad formally end a border dispute dating from 1941; 
the accord grves Ecuador property nghts to a small plot of 
Peruvian land and navigation rights on some of its rivers. 

June 4—According to the pohce, the Shining Path guerrilla group 
killed 9 people yesterday m 2 separate ambushes in remote 
areas; this week, 18 people have died in 4 attacks across the 
country. , 

RUSSIA 

May 12—President Boris Yeltsm dismisses Prime Minister 
Yevgem Primakov, a close ally of the opposition Communist 
Party, saying he has failed to bring Russa out of economic 
crisis. 

May 15—The Duma, in a senes of votes, rejects 5 counts of 
mmpeachment brought against Yeltsin by the Communist 
Party-driven parliament, includmg charges that he waged an 
legal war against the rebellious Russian republic of Chechnya 
in 1995-1996, illegally dissolved the Soviet Union in 1991, 
staged a violent coup against rebellious Communists in 1993, 
destroyed the Russian military, and commutted genocide 
agaist the Russian people by allowing the nation’s ltving 
standards to fall precipitously. 

May 19—The Duma votes, 301 to 55, to confirm Sergei Stepashin 
as prime minister; Stepashm, a Yeltsin loyalist, last held the 
position of head of the nanonal police force. 

May 29—After only 3 days m the position, Mikhail Zadornov 

as finance mmister, apparently in connection with 
efforts by Boris Berezovsky, a politically powerful Russian 
businessman and Yeltsin ally, to oust him; Yeltsin appoints 
Mikhail Kasyanoy, a Berezovsky ally, as the new finance 
minister. 


June 18—The government closes all but 10 of its 60 checkpoints 
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on the border with the breakaway republic of Chechnya after 
early morning fightmg with Chechen rebels killed 7 Russian 
policemen and Interior Ministry troops and wounded 14 
others, fighting erupted 2 days ago when rebels fired on 
Russian outposts and barracks near the border, alhng 3 
Intenor Ministry guards; Chechnya has retamed broad 
autonomy since Russia ended civil war there and withdrew its 
troops in 1995. 

July 19—Chechen fighters attack Russian police posts and 
patrols on the Russian border, kallng 2 Russian officers and 
wounding 7; Russian forces retaliate with strikes by artillery 
and gunships; the fighting follows 3 days of skirmishes with 
Chechen rebels that left 4 Russian policemen and 4 crvilians 
dead 


SIERRA LEONE 

May 18—In Lomé, Togo President Ahmad Tejan Kabbah and 
detained rebel leader Foday Sankoh sign a cease-fire to be 
observed during upcommg peace talks aimed at ending the 
country’s 8 years of cvil war. 

SOMALIA 

July 6—The Somalia Aid Coordinanon Body, a coalition of 
donor nations, agencies, and aid groups, says in a report 
released today that more than 1 millon people are at rsk of 
starvation in southern Somalia because lack of rain and 
fighting among rival warlords have rumed most agricultural 
production; the group appeals for $17.5 million from foreign 


donors. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

April 6—The Truth and Reconciliation Commission (TRC) 
denies amnesty to 79 members of the governing Afncan 
National Congress (ANC), includmg 7 cabinet ministers; the 
members had asked for blanket amnesty based on “collective 
responsibility,” without admitting any specific crimmal acts 


they may bave commutted dunng apartheid; the TRC recently 
rejected a sumilar blanket applicanon by 27 other members of 


the ANC, including Deputy President Thabo Mbeki. 

June 7—Final results of the June 3 parliamentary elections show 
that the ANC has won at least 63% of the vote, taking 266 of 
400 parliamentary seats, just 1 short of a 2/3 majority; 
estimated voter turnout was nearly 86%. 

June 16—In Pretoria ANC leader Thabo Mbeki is sworn in as 


president after winning the parliamentary vote for the 
position. 


SUDAN 

April 13—The government and the guermlla Sudan People’s 
Liberation Army agree to extend the 9-month-old cease-fire for 
3 months, the conflict between the mainly Muslim 
government in the north and the secessionist, mainly Chnstian 
and animist south has clammed as many as 1.5 million lrves 
since 1983. 


SURINAME 

July 16—A court in The Hague convicts former military leader 
Desi Bouterse of cocame trafficking; the judge sentences him 
in absentia to 16 years in prison and fmes him $2.18 million, 
Bouterse was chief adviser to President Jules Wijdenbosch 
until he was fired in April 


TAWAN á . 

July 12—Followmg President Lee Teng-huwi’s declaration 3 days 
ago that the government’ contact with Chima is now “state to 
state,” a government spokesman says the “one Chma” policy, 
which states-that the Chmese mainland and Tarwan are 2 parts 
of the same country, has been 

July 30—Koo Chen-fu, an envoy to China, endorses President 
Lees statement earlier this month, but says it does not rule out 
reumfication; Beijing has denounced Tarwan’ position as a 
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Se eee eon eee See 
nation. 


TURKEY 

April 7—The Associated Press reports that several thousand 
Turkish troops have entered northern Iraq to attack separatist 
guerrillas of the Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK) 

Apnl 13—Hundreds of riot pohce and soldiers break up a 
campaign rally in Dtyarbalar by the People’s Democracy Party, 
Turkey’ only legal pro-Kurdish party. 

April 16—PKK rebels ambush a military convoy near Tunceli, in 
southeastern Turkey, 6 soldiers and 27 rebels are killed in the 


fighting 

Apnl 18—in national elections today, the Democratic Left Party 
of caretaker Prime Minister Bulent Ecevit takes 22% of the 
vote, the far-right Nationalist Action Party 18%, and the 
Islamic-orlented Virtue Party 16%, 2 center-nght partes, 
Motherland and True Path, recerve at least 10% of the vote 
needed to enter parhament, the pro-Kurdish People's 
Democracy Party recetves just 4% of the vote nanonwide but 
dominates the southeast, wining mayoral races m Diyarbakir 
and 5 other major cities. 

April 29—Officials say 10 PKK guerrillas and 6 government 
soldiers were killed mn 2 recent clashes m the southeast 

June 6—Twenty Kurdish rebels and a Turkish soldier are killed m 
clashes in the east and southeast, according fo Turkish 
offictals, the fighting coincides with the trial of PKK leader 
Abdullah Ocalan for treason. 

June 29—A security court sentences Ocalan to death for 
“terrorist actions” commutted during the PKKS 15-year 


separatist campaign, an appeal will follow automatically before 
Ocalan can be executed. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

April 15—Home Secretary Jack Straw says he will let extradition 
proceedmgs against former Chilean ruler Augusto Pinochet go 
forward; Pinochet was arrested in London last October at the 
request of a Spanish judge mvesugatmng crimes against 
humanity committed by the military rulers of Chile and 
Argentina in the 1970s and 1980s; more than 3,000 people 
disappeared or were killed m Chile after Pinochet took power 
in a 1973 coup. 

April 30—A bomb explodes at a gay bar in London, killmg 3 
people and more than 70, police link the blast to 2 
attacks in the city earher this month targeting black and Asian 


minority groups. 

May 2—London police charge David Copeland, a 22-year-old 
engineer, with carrying out the 3 bombings; Scotland Yard 
believes Copeland is not affiliated with neo-Nazi groups that 
had claimed responsibility. 

May 7—Results from yesterdays elections for a new Scottish 
Partament and a new National Assembly in Wales show 
strong support for the Labor Party, Labor won 56 of 129 seats 
in the Scottish Parhament, and 28 of 60 seats m the Welsh 
National Assembly, a coalition government 1s expected in each 
Pe eee al eee o 

and transportation concerns, among others; the Bntish 
Parhament will retain defense, foreign, economic, and fiscal 
portfolios. 


Northern Ireland 
May 10—Sinn Fein, the political wing of the Irish Repubhcan 
ay ONY names chief negouator Martin McGuinness and 
party official, Barbre de Brun, to fill 2 seats m the 


executive council of the new Northern Ireland Assembly. 

July 3—insh Prime Minister Bertie Ahern and Bntish Prime 
Minister Tony Blair deliver a July 15 deadline to the Ulster 
Unionists (the Protestant majority party) and Smn Fein to 
settle their dispute over whether disarmament of the IRA 
should precede or follow the creation of a cabinet; the prime 
ministers’ proposal calls for formation of the cabmet later this 
month, with phased IRA disarmament to begin next month. 

July 14—The Ulster Unionists say they will not join the new 
legislature as scheduled tomorrow; party members say they 
will not share power with Smn Fein as long as the IRA refuses 
to start disarming. 

Scotland 


Mer Oaa ee et E ee Tariy Sled 
minister of the country’s new regional government. 


UNITED STATES 
April 12—Federal judge Susan Webber holds President 
Bill Clinton m contempt of court for providing false 


testimony under oath about his 1995-1997 relationship with a 
White House mtern, Monica , m a sexual misconduct 
lawsuit filed by Paula Jones, he is the frst stung president to 
be held in contempt of court 

April 28—The House of Representatives votes, 249 to 180, to 
require the president to seek congressional approval for the 
use of ground troops in Kosovo. 

May 25—The Select Committee on US National Secunty and 
Mibtary/Commercial Concerns with the Peoples blic of 
China, chaired by Representative Chnstopher Cox (R-CA), 
releases a report on Chinese espionage in the US, among other 
items the report concludes that the espionage began about 20 
ee eee 
secrets for all 7 nuclear warheads currently deployed on US 
missiles, Chinas Foreign Ministry calls the accusations 
“groundless " 


VENEZUELA 

April 26—President Hugo Chavez approves a special law that 
empowers him to rule by decree on economic and social 
matters for 6 months. 

July 25—Voters elect 131 delegates to a constituent assembly that 
will rewrite the country’ consttuton; President Chavez’ 
populist Patriotic Pole coalition takes at least 75 percent of the 
seats with 4/5 of the votes counted 


YUGOSLAVIA 
(See also Intl., Kosovo Crisis) 


Monten 

April 1—Yugoslav President Slobodan Milosevic removes General 
Radosav Martinovic as army commander m Montenegro, the 
republic that together with Serbia makes up Yugoslavia, and 
replaces him with General Milorad Obradovic; Milosevic also 
removes 7 other top generals; the generals reportedly had 
Tesisted Milosevic’ orders to impose a state of war on 
Montenegro and its pro-Western government when NATO 
started bombing Yugoslavia March 24. 

Aprl 12—The Yugoslav federal parliament votes to enter into an 
alliance with Russia and Belarus. 

April 28—Milosevic dismisses Yugoslav Deputy Prime Minister 
Vuk Draskovic, who had recently threatened to lead protests 
against military censorship of the press and had called for a 
negouated solution to the NATO bo 

June 29—The New York Times reports that 10,000 Serbian protesters 


demonstration since the end of the NATO ar war. E 
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“A United States—Russia policy that attempts to operate simultaneously 
on the basis of the attitudes of Secretary of State Madeleine Albright and 
Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Talbott cannot help but be incoherent. . . 

and profoundly out of touch with the realities of post-Soviet Russia.” 


Ham-Fisted Hegemon: 
The Clinton Administration and Russia 


ANATOL LIEVEN 


ical offer that it can neither accept nor 

refuse: a subordinate role in an American- 
dominated Eurasian security system. Forced to 
choose between these contradictory responses, Rus- 
sian policy toward the United States and the West 
lurches back and forth in a manner that often 
appears illogical and unpredictable but in fact 
largely corresponds to the dictates of the trap in 
which Russia finds itself. This by no means neces- 
sarily makes Russia a committed enemy of the 
United States, but it certainly makes it a highly 
unreliable collaborator on many important interna- 
tional issues. 

Russia’s dilemma, and the oscillations it pro- 
duces, were strikingly demonstrated over Kosovo. 
The Naro operation caused genuine anger in Rus- 
sia, which was reflected in often hysterical rhetoric 
about “NATO genocide.” The desire of the Yeltsin 
regime (and elements of the armed forces) to be 
seen as defying NATO and playing an independent 
role was reflected in the dash of the 200 Russian 
paratroopers from Bosnia to Pristina, the capital of 
Kosovo, in the days immediately after the air war's 
end. 

But Russian policy overall was also helpful to 
NATO. Russia did not supply Yugoslavia with new 
weaponry by sea. It moved a symbolic force to 


T: United States has made Russia a geopolit- 


ANATOL LIEVEN is a specialist on the former Soviet Union at the 
International Institute for Strategic Studies in London. His lat- 
est book, Ukraine and Russia: A Fraternal Rivalry, was pub- 
lished in June by the United States Institute of Peace. His 
Chechnya: Tombstone of Russian Power (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press) was published in a new paperback edi- 
tion in July. 
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Kosovo, not its entire Bosnia contingent, and in the 
end agreed to NATO’ terms for its deployment. Its 
diplomatic influence, through former Prime Minis- 
ter Viktor Chemomyrdin—above all, Russias agree- 
ment to the Group of Eight peace plan—was 
evidently key in persuading Yugoslav President Slo- 
bodan Milosevic that his regime was internationally 
isolated and that he had no choice but to surrender. 
This was tremendously valuable to NATO; most mil- 
itary analysts agree that the Serbs could have gone 
on fighting for several more months. In the end, 
Russia’s behavior was more that of a discontented 
United States client-state than that of an enemy. 

The Russian position is striking because Kosovo 
gave Moscow the opportunity to try to inflict great 
damage on NATO. A Russian government as nation- 
alist and anti-Western as many American commen- 
tators allege would have encouraged Milosevic to 
fight on, which would have forced NATO to accept a 
compromise or launch a ground offensive that 
would have widened existing splits in the alliance. 
If United States forces had led such an operation (as 
they necessarily would have) and suffered casual- 
ties while most European members refused to take 
part, the resulting bitterness between the United 
States and Europe would have been extremely dan- 
gerous for NATO's future. 

That the Yeltsin regime did not take this chance 
says a great deal about its unwillingness to chal- 
lenge the West seriously even when given the 
opportunity. Of course, Russia’s failure to react also 
reflected economic dependence on the West, in par- 
ticular the United States administration's threat to 
vote against IMF lending. However, this would not 
have stopped a truly determined government in 
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Moscow, since IMF money is mainly used to repay 
past loans from the IMF itself. 

This vacillation in Russian policy toward the 
United States has been attributed by most Ameri- 
can commentators to Russia’s Soviet or indeed pre- 
Soviet imperial legacy and general geopolitical 
situation. Of course, there is an element of truth in 
this. Equally important, however, has been the 
effect on Russia of the Clinton administration’s Rus- 
sia policy, which embodies wildly incompatible 
views of the nature of Yeltsin’s Russia, Russia’s future, 
and the proper American approach to Russia. 

American policymakers have been unable to 
decide whether the United States should be more 
afraid of Rus- 
sian weakness 
or Russian 
strength; 
whether Russia 
is to be treated 
as a useful and 
important 
(although 
irritable and 
uncomfortable) 
subordinate 
like France, or 
a species of 
rogue state; 
and whether 
therefore 
United States 
policy should 
be directed 
toward gaining 
Russian coop- 
eration or containing and weakening Russia. To put 
it another way, a United States—Russia policy that 
attempts to operate simultaneously on the basis of the 
attitudes of Secretary of State Madeleine Albright and 
Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Talbott cannot help 
but be incoherent. Moreover, these opposing views of 
Russia are in their different ways profoundly ideolog- 
ical—and profoundly out of touch with the realities 
of post-Soviet Russia. 

As a result, while the Clinton administration has 
given some financial aid (for example, to Russia’s 
space program) and has made a number of mainly 


See Zbigniew Brzezinski, The Grand Chessboard: American 
Primacy and Its Geostrategic Imperatives (New York: Basic 
Books, 1997). 





Talbott, the Russophile. . . 


symbolic gestures of partnership with Russia (mem- 
bership in the Group of Eight, the Russia-NATO Joint 
Council, and so on), its policy toward the former 
Soviet Union has developed into something close 
to one of “containment,” as laid down by Albright’ 
mentor, former Carter administration national secu- 
rity adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski, although it does 
not go nearly as far as Brzezinski would have liked.! 
Thus Strobe Talbott himself now speaks of NATO 
expansion to the Baltic states as inevitable. Ameri- 
can policy is also dedicated to building up Ukraine 
as a buffer against Russia (a process admittedly 
made extremely difficult by Ukrainian domestic 
mismanagement and corruption, as well as by the 
$ opposition of 
most Ukraini- 
ans to this 
policy). The 
United States 
is also openly 
working to 
“rollback” 
Russian influ- 
ence in the 
Caucasus and 
Central Asia, a 
point to which 
we will return. 

These poli- 
cies are not 
part of a con- 
stiously 
worked out 
and coherent 
anti-Russia 
strategy. The 
expansion of NATO is more related to domestic pol- 
itics in the United States and the pressure of the 
East Europeans themselves than to any considera- 
tion of Russia's position. United States support for 
the expansion of Turkish influence in the Caucasus 
and Central Asia—reflected in dogged advocacy of 
a Turkish route for Caspian oil—also reflects 
Turkey's importance to the United States and Israel 
in the Middle East rather than simply hostility to 
Russia. 

Nonetheless, these policies do indicate a deep 
underlying hostility to Russia in much of the Amer- 
ican policymaking elite. This hatred may well be 
considered implacable, since it has survived the end 
of the cold war, the end of the Soviet Union, the 
democratic euphoria of the early Yeltsin years, and 
the collapse of Russian economic and military 
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power. It is fueled by the traditionally anti-Russian 
attitudes of various former Russian subject nations 
whose descendants are now United States citizens. 

In an age when American foreign policy is 
increasingly a reflection of internal politics and elec- 
toral spending, Russia’s lack of a consistent lobby 
in Washington is a crushing disadvantage. China, 
for example, also has implacable enemies, but 
thanks to successful economic reform it maintains 
the support of a strong United States business lobby. 
The only similar asset held by Russia in Washing- 
ton is indirect: the hostility of the Greek and Arme- 
nian lobbies to Turkey, which is even more steady 
and insistent than the Russophobes’, and which 
does much to 
complicate 
United States 
policy in the 
Caucasus and 
eastern 
Mediterranean. 

An interest- 
ing example of 
the Russo- 
phobe school 
among the 
policymaking 
elite (like Brze- 
zinski, from 
the Demo- 
cratic side of 
the party 
divide) is Gen- 
eral William 
Odom—inter- 
esting because 
unlike many of the media Russia-haters, Odom is 
genuinely knowledgeable about aspects of Russia, 
especially the military. Yet for Odom, whenever Rus- 
sian and United States interests clash, Russia is auto- 
matically to blame. He summarizes the whole of 
Russian history as follows: “The lesson is clear: lib- 
eralism in Russia prospers only after major defeats, 
and once the regime has regained its self-confidence 
and achieved détente with the West, Russia returns 
to domestic repression and imperialism.”2 

This historicism—bordering on racism—of sum- 
ming up hundreds of years of immensely varied 


2William Odom, “Russia's Several Seats at the Table,” Inter- 
national Affairs, vol. 74, no. 4 (1998). 

3See Dimitri K. Simes, “Russia’s Crisis, America’s Complic- 
ity,” in The National Interest, Winter 1998-1999. 
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national history in this way should be apparent. Simi- 
larly, the notion that a United States that makes an ally 
of a dictator like Uzbekistan’s Islam Karimov is by def- 
inition ethically in the right is morally and intellectu- 
ally ridiculous. There is nothing necessarily wrong 
with a tough-minded foreign policy, but continually 
dressing it in moralizing rhetoric is nauseating. 

It may be argued that this hatred of Russia is 
counterbalanced by the Russophilia of Americans 
like Strobe Talbott. But unlike Russophobia, the 
sympathy of these observers for Russia is not for 
Russia as a nation but for their own idea of Russia 
as a country “liberating itself from communism” 
and making “the transition to democracy and the 
& free market.” 
3 These hopes 

have been 

reflected in the 
strong support 
the Clinton 
administration 
has given to 
the regime of 

Boris Yeltsin, 

which is very 

different from 
support for 

Russia. Two 

hundred years 

from now, a 

historian look- 

ing at the 

geopolitical 

picture at the 

end of the 

twentieth cen- 
tury may well attribute this policy to an intelligent 
and cynical desire to ensure that Russia was ruled 
by a weak and corrupt regime, one highly depen- 
dent on the West for aid: in other words, a policy to 
weaken Russia without running the risk of actually 
destroying it. 

The truth, as we know, is much more compli- 
cated. Partly out of a misguided but genuine fear of 
a return of communism, not only the Clinton 
administration but most of the Western media and 
academic community genuinely came to hold a sim- 
plistic view of contemporary Russia: of good 
“democrats” and “young reformers” pitted against 
the assorted forces of evil. They believed this long 
after it should have become apparent that the Yeltsin 
regime itself had become the single greatest obsta- 
cle to a Russian recovery.3 
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In September 1999, with Yeltsin clearly con- 
sidering the imposition of authoritarian rule and 
the cancellation of the June 2000 presidential 
elections, the fruits of this policy are turning very 
bitter indeed. The risk is essentially that blind 
adherence to the policy of the past eight years will 
lead the Clinton administration into a repeat of 
October 1993, when it demonized the opposition 
and supported Yeltsin in his destruction of the 
Russian parliament. This time, however, the 
opposition is much stronger (and much more 
centrist), and Yeltsin’s chances of success are 
much lower. The result would probably be a new 
Russian regime strongly resentful of the United 
States. 

Already, not much is left of past American lib- 
eral hopes for Russia; and when these are disap- 
pointed, little sympathy for the country will 
remain. Furthermore, any United States official like 
Talbott accused of being pro-Russian is forced to 
prove the opposite (this helps explain Talbott’s 
strong personal support for NATO membership for 
the Baltic states). 

The element of deep-rooted instinctive hostility 
is even stronger on the Russian side—though as so 
often in the poorer parts of the world, and espe- 
cially in those countries with a great past, it is coun- 
terbalanced by admiration for American wealth and 
American popular culture. The antagonism on the 
American side, however, may be more dangerous 
simply because most Americans are unaware of it. 
American officials and “experts” are genuinely sur- 
prised and angered by the hostility and “ingrati- 
tude” of Russia’s response to United States policy. 
They are unable to see that what they are present- 
ing to Russia is really an “offer” only in the sense 
immortalized by Don Vito Corleone in The Godfa- 
ther. The terms of the deal that has been pressed on 
Moscow in the 1990s simply are not in Russia’s 
national interest, if only because they do not com- 
mit the United States to Russia’s defense. This is 
true not only of Yeltsin’s Russia, but of any Russia, 
however led and constituted. 

This does not mean that the United States should 
not press Russia to bow to American wishes and 
interests on a range of issues; a measure of ruth- 
lessness will always have a place in the conduct of 
international affairs. But recognition that other 
countries have legitimately differing interests—the 
genuine recognition, not the lip service paid by 
United States officials—leads to certain conclusions. 
One is that every country has a hierarchy of inter- 
ests. The whole trick of diplomacy—even hege- 


monic diplomacy—is to sacrifice lesser interests for 
the sake of greater ones. 

The American public finds it difficult to argue 
coldly and coherently about the national interest, 
and the division of powers between executive and 
Congress makes it difficult to adhere to a policy 
when it is opposed by powerful domestic lobbies. 
As a result, a hierarchy of interests has not been 
worked out regarding policy toward Russia. For 
example, if the United States could decide that what 
matters most is Russian cooperation against the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, then 
Washington could try to gain this by abandoning 
NATO enlargement to the Baltic states (and instead 
guarantee their security though regional treaties). 

A country that simply seeks to gain acceptance 
of all its interests is not engaged in diplomacy but 
bullying, and the response will be not a desire for 
compromise, but anger and resistance. The anger 
may be impotent and the resistance ineffective, but 
the portents for the long term will not be good. 

The recognition that other countries have inter- 
ests also tends to diminish hypocrisy, which obvi- 
ously has a traditional and necessary role in 
international affairs, as does a certain forgetfulness 
of one’s own national past. While too long and 
intense a contemplation of past sins leads to paral- 
ysis, such as has afflicted Germany for example, 
America’s frequent insistence that its national record 
is spotless and its national interests overarching and 
invariably moral is beginning to cause real anger, 
not only in states such as Russia but also among 
United States allies. Successful hegemony requires 
military and economic strength and the willingness 
to employ it, but it is also helped by the occasional 
spell of good manners and self-awareness. 


RUSSIAN CONSTRAINED 

But if for Russia full subordination to United 
States hegemony is senseless, outright revolt is 
hopeless. Since its defeat in Chechnya, Russia has 
been revealed to be militarily too weak even to 
intimidate most of its smaller neighbors, let alone 
the West. In the north Caucasus, the Russian repub- 
lic of Dagestan appears to be slipping from 
Moscow’s grasp as a result of Chechen guerrilla 
infiltration and Moscow's inability to subsidize the 
Dagestani government adequately. And as Kosovo 
demonstrated, Soviet-era military technology is no 
match for United States technological superiority. 

The Communists and ultranationalists in 
Moscow may play with the idea of an alliance of 
“rogue states” against the United States, but such a 
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league would recall the old saw about the Non- 
Aligned Movement: “ten drowning men holding on 
to each other.” In Europe, Russia has no secure 
allies, with the potential exception of Greece. The 
one alliance that could threaten serious harm to the 
United States would be between Russia and China, 
and would involve an exchange of Russian military 
technology for Chinese consumer goods. These two 
states already cooperate diplomatically against 
American hegemony, especially at the UN Security 
Council—although this cooperation is of little sig- 
nificance since the United States increasingly 
ignores that body. 

A full anti-American, Sino-Russian alliance, how- 
ever, is far off. China’s prospects for economic 
growth and prosperity are critically dependent on 
access to the American market, which vastly out- 
weighs any possible economic advantages of links 
with Russia. And for Moscow the West, 
not China, is both the crucial market 
for Russia’s exports of raw materials 
and the source of outside investment; 
an alliance that led to official United 
States hostility to Russia would fore- 





The United States 
essentially demands 
from Russia 


by which Russia acquired hundreds of thousands of 
square miles of Chinese territory north of the Amur 
River and east of the Ussuri River, are the last of the 
nineteenth-century “unequal treaties” to remain in 
force. Thus, if Russia were to become a junior part- 
ner in a Chinese-led anti-American alliance, it 
would be humiliating and dangerous. In the current 
circumstances, it would take exceptional foolishness 
on the part of Washington to drive Moscow and Bei- 
jing fully together. 

Such an alliance is not impossible: some combi- 
nation of NATO enlargement to the Baltic, war in the 
former Soviet Union, a formal Taiwanese declara- 
tion of independence, or a reunification of Korea on 
anti-Chinese terms would do the trick. This 
explains why those geopolitical thinkers most 
obsessed with containing or even destroying Rus- 
sia, such as Brzezinski and former United States 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, tend 
to take a remarkably benign view of 
China, and oppose an American policy 
of containing Beijing. 

A measure of Russian “cooperation” 
with the United States is not only dic- 
tated by a sober and patriotic assess- 


close any serious foreign investment in + ate 

Russia.4 > subj ecuon and ment of Russian interests and Russian 
For Russia and China, an economic obedience without weakness. It is also implicit in the 

reorientation toward each other would providing added nature of the contemporary Russian 


require a fundamental restructuring of 
their domestic economies involving 
much greater state control, autarky, and 
the abandonment of mass prosperity in favor of 
national mobilization. The Russian state is simply 
no longer.capable of such a transformation, nor, 
most probably, is China; the Chinese people are rec- 
onciled to Communist rule precisely because of ris- 
ing prosperity. An attempt to replace this with a 
program of nationalist austerity would almost cer- 
tainly cause an explosion of public discontent. 
Russia is also aware that, however infuriating and 
dangerous American policies may be, the United 
States does not have any potential claim on Russian 
territory, whereas the treaties of Argun and Peking, 





4 The United States and its allies have used the mF as an 
instrument to gain Russian compliance with Western poli- 
cles—imost notably over Kosovo. An intelligent, strong, and 
determined Russian government might sensibly throw the 
IMF and its clapped-out nostrums overboard and pursue a 

of protectionism and moderate inflationary spend- 
ing modeled on the policies of Russian imperial Finance 
Minister Sergei Witte (and indeed on those of the nine- 
teenth-century United States), but it could not possibly hope 
to succeed without massive foreign investment. 


defense and security. 


state, economy, and society, and above 
all in the composition and interests of 
Russia's ruling elites, interests now 
thoroughly tied to the Western economy and West- 
ern culture—not by productive economic relation- 
ships, but by the export of Russia’s raw materials 
and investment of the proceeds in Western bank 
accounts, property, and luxury goods. Russia’s elites 
therefore are loath to endanger their interests by 
allowing Russia to engage in a major clash with the 
West. 


NOTHING WILL COME OF NOTHING 

Even a regime as indifferent to Russian national 
interests as Yeltsin's cannot simply accept American 
terms for relations between the two countries, an 
attitude likely to be held by its successors. This 
refusal is partly because of nationalist feeling, but 
above all because the United States essentially 
demands from Russia subjection and obedience 
without providing added defense and security. Even 
Don Vito Corleone wouldnt have made an offer like 
that—he wouldn't have been so stupid. Any stable 
hegemonic system, whether feudal, geopolitical, or 
mafialike, depends on a reciprocal relationship in 
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which the hegemon offers protection and advance- 
ment in return for service. 

The United States is offering Russia a relation- 
ship in which Moscow 1s essentially bound by many 
of the constraints on its international behavior 
expected by members and would-be members of 
NATO without receiving NATO-style security guaran- 
tees in return. This means acceptance of NATO 
expansion to include those countries Washington 
decides shall become members; acquiescence to 
United States policy in Kosovo and Bosnia; accep- 
tance of United States abrogation of the 1972 Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Treaty, thereby greatly diminishing 
the effectiveness of Russia’s nuclear deterrent; 
acceptance of United States terms governing rela- 
tions with Iran, Iraq, North Korea, and other Amer- 
ican-declared rogue states, even when this means 
considerable trade losses for Russia; severe limits 
on Russia’s arms trade, sometimes to 
the direct benefit of United States 


regime has never aspired to this. The last shadow of 
the old Soviet world policy is in the Middle East, 
and even this reflects far more the traditional com- 
mitments and hopes of old Soviet practitioners like 
former Prime Minister Yevgeny Primakov, and not 
those of the new Russian elite and the new Russian 
diplomacy. Where Russians are agreed is that Rus- 
sian wishes should be respected in areas of vital 
interest to Russia. 

But American involvement in these areas is being 
conducted according to the basic principle that 
American wishes ought to prevail over Russian 
desires. Clearly some of these wishes—the sup- 
pression of ethnic cleansing in Kosovo, the dis- 
couragement of nuclear proliferation—are in the 
wider interests of humanity in a way that most Rus- 
sian policies are not. Also United States hegemony 
in general probably is “on the whole—and it is on 

the whole that such things must 
be judged—a beneficial and a 





firms; acceptance of the United States 
as sole “mediator” in the Middle East 
peace process and as protector of 
Israel and dictator of terms to 
Moscow’s former Arab allies; accep- 
tance of United States decisions con- 
cerning various aspects of trade with 
other states; and acquiescence to a 
growing role for the United States 
and American protégés in other states 
of the former Soviet Union on terms 
set by the United States. 

Finally, of course, it means a complete abandon- 
ment of the former Soviet role in Central America, 
Africa, and Southeast Asia. Herein lies part of the 
key to the utterly different perceptions by Ameri- 
cans and Russians of what ought to be Russia’s 
international role. Americans frequently attribute 
Russian policies that displease them to “wounded 
pride,” an immature and irrational refusal to come 
to terms with the reality of Russia’s diminished 
powers (similar motives are attributed to inconve- 
nient French Gaullist policies when these clash 
with American wishes). It is true that in the early 
1990s the Russian expectation of the future rela- 
tionship with the United States was one of equality, 
and it is true that it would be absurd to pretend that 
such equality is now possible, given the gross 
inequality in the two countries’ power. Yet, for some 
time before the Soviet Union collapsed, Moscow 
under Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev had 
already stopped trying to insist on an equal global 
role with the United States, and certainly Yeltsin's 


America’s frequent 
insistence that its national 
record is spotless and its 
national interests 
overarching and invariably 
moral is beginning to 
cause real anger. 





kindly influence” (as Churchill 
once said of the British Empire), 
and that when American hege- 
mony eventually vanishes, Russia 
will find itself in a harsher and 
more dangerous world. 

Nonetheless, we can hardly 
expect Russians today to accept 
this hegemony, for except in the 
field of nuclear proliferation, Rus- 
sia receives no direct added secu- 
rity in return for all the retreats 
and concessions it has made. And no nation on 
earth—the United States most emphatically 
included—would willingly agree to sacrifice its 
interests to those of humanity on terms dictated by 
another power in its own interests. 

To understand the depth of Russian anger at 
recent American policies, it is important to remem- 
ber that Russians believe they have already made an 
immense sacrifice in the name of general human 
interests, a new, civilized, and humane world order, 
and a “common European home.” This sacrifice 
was called the abandonment of the Soviet bloc and 
the Soviet Union itself, a dissolution that was aston- 
ishingly peaceful when viewed against the expecta- 
tions of most analysts and the experience of other 
European empires. 

This Russian perception of what happened and 
why embodies considerable hypocrisy and self- 
deception. Nonetheless, it is not entirely false. The 
international behavior of Mikhail Gorbachev in par- 
ticular is incomprehensible unless allowance is 
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made for a measure of genuine idealism and faith 
in Western promises. 

Thus, as was noted, Russia suffers many of the 
limitations on behavior dictated by membership in 
NATO or the European Union without the advantages 
of membership. Membership in the Eu is impossible 
for the foreseeable future, if ever. The Russian econ- 
omy is far too weak, chaotic, and criminalized to 
start on the path of European integration, and even 
if it were far stronger, Russia’s size and history would 
make it wholly unfit to be an FU member. 

The suggestion of future NATO membership 
(which former Defense Secretary William Perry 
used to wave about, to intense Russian irritation) is 
if anything even more grotesque. In only two cir- 
cumstances could this happen, neither of which is 
at all likely. One is if NATO were to abolish Article 5 
(collective defense) and become a loose consulta- 
tive body like the Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (oscE), which would be 
equivalent to abolition. The second is if China were 
to become a clear, present, and serious danger to 
the vital interests of Russia, the United States, and 
Europe. But even if this were to occur, it is 
extremely unlikely that the United States would 
provide convincing guarantees of Russia’s borders 
in Asia.5 


“ROLLING BACK RUSSIAN INFLUENCE” 

Security guarantees aside, the two areas in which 
United States policies toward Russia constitute a 
danger to Russia’s security—not nearly as great as 
nationalist and communist Russians believe, but 
enough to give Russians genuine cause for con- 
cern—are the expansion of NATO and American 
ambitions in the Caucasus and Central Asia. 

The bitter Russian reaction to NATO stems partly 
from a belief that the alliance has betrayed promises 
made when the Soviet government allowed the rev- 
olutions in Eastern Europe, and even more impor- 
tant, agreed to the reunification of Germany; these 
included a clear and implicit promise not to expand 
NATO to include the former Soviet bloc in Eastern 
Europe. If this were all, however, then Russia would 
have grumblingly agreed to enlargement, as indeed 
it has done with the expansion into Central Europe 
that took place last year with the accession of 
Poland, the Czech Republic, and Hungary. 





SNATO officials still on occasion discuss possible future Rus- 
sian membership in the alHance, but it is difficult to believe 
they take themselves seriously. See, for r ampie i 
ee ee Slipstream,” in 
Security Dialogue, December 1998 


The real danger from Russia's point of view is 
that NATO's eastward expansion will lead it to 
become embroiled in post-Soviet disputes, and on 
the side opposite Russia. Moscow might then find 
itself in a position where it could not help fighting 
and yet could not hope to win. This, rather than 
historical sympathy for the Serbs (which is felt by 
only a relatively small minority of Russians) 
explains the alarm and anger in Russia at the 
Kosovo operation. NATO had shown its willingness 
to intervene in other countries’ conflicts, and the 
overwhelming technological superiority of Ameri- 
can arms was made clear. 

Potential conflicts on Russia's borders abound, 
although none of them (with the possible exception 
of the Georgian republic of Abkhazia) looks explo- 
sive in the short term. Although the chances of the 
United States becoming involved in these conflicts 
are small, they cannot be ignored: Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, and Moldova have suggested NATOS role in 
Kosovo as a possible model for NATO intervention 
in their own disputes with separatist regions. 

The original scenario for the United 
States—Ukrainian “Sea Breeze” joint exercise of 
August 1997 was precisely that of the dispatch of 
United States troops to help Ukraine defeat a 
regional (that is, Crimean Russian) rebellion backed 
by a neighboring power (that is, Russia). This sce- 
nario was changed to a “humanitarian mission” 
after vehement protests by Russia and the Crimean 
Russian population—and, a realization in Wash- 
ington of the great danger (not to mention the eth- 
ical issue) of making this kind of implicit promise 
without a real commitment to fulfill it. It is hardly 
surprising that Sea Breeze left a legacy of strong dis- 
trust in Moscow. 

Russians thus have reason to fear that, in all but 
one case, they or the side they back in a dispute 
would not get a fair hearing in Washington—and 
that they would automatically be treated as the 
enemy. The exception is the Armenian-Azerbaijani 
conflict over the Azerbaijani enclave of Nagorno- 
Karabakh, where Russia’s role in support of Arme- 
nia has indirectly been defended by the Armenian 
lobby in the United States. In all other regions of the 
former Soviet Union, United States policy is now 
directed to rolling back Russian influence. 

This trend is openly acknowledged by American 
diplomats, and has been made explicit by United 
States sponsorship of the GUAM consultative group- 
ing of Georgia, Ukraine, Azerbaijan, and Moldova, 
which informally links the members of the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States whose interests 
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are most opposed to those of Russia. GUAM is 
intended to function as a kind of counter-cis, and 
has contributed to hastening the demise of that 
already moribund institution. American backing for 
GUAM became clearer than ever when the agreement 
by which Uzbekistan joined the group (making it 
GUUAM) was signed in Washington in April 1999, a 
date deliberately chosen to coincide with NATO's 
fiftieth-anniversary summit in the same city. 


WHICH THREAT FROM THE SOUTH? 

Most worrying for Russia is American support 
for increased Turkish influence ın the region, 
demonstrated by Washington's advocacy of an oil 
pipeline from Azerbaijan to the Turkish Mediter- 
ranean port of Ceyhan long after most Western 
(and United States) oil companies had decided that 
this route was economically unviable. American 
support for this option stems chiefly from Turkey's 
role as a key ally of the United States and Israel in 
the Middle East. United States policy was originally 
also motivated by a desire to keep a new main route 
for Azerbaijani oil exports out of Russia’s hands. 
However, because of developments in Chechnya 
and Dagestan, a Russian route is simply no longer 
feasible, so United States support for Ceyhan now 
seems motivated more by a desire to favor Turkey 
for geopolitical reasons. 

Russian fears of Turkey have their roots in the 
long history of conflict between the two nations. 
These concerns greatly increased with the appalling 
realization that hopelessly outnumbered Russian 
conventional forces in the Caucasus and Black Sea 
regions are now inferior to those of Turkey. In the 
event of a Turkish attack, the few thousand Russian 
troops in Armenia—stationed under a bilateral agree- 
ment intended to provide Armenia security against 
Turkey—would be overrun in a matter of hours. 

Such an attack is hardly in the cards at present; 
Turkish policy in the Caucasus in recent years has 
been cautious. This restraint is especially com- 
mendable given Turkish sympathy for the Azeris 
(who are ethnically very close to the Turks) and the 
immense provocation to this feeling demonstrated 
by the Armenians during their successful offensives 
against Azerbaijan from 1991 to 1994, when nearly 
one-fifth of Azerbaijan’ territory was captured and 
up to 1 million Azeris became refugees. It is also 
true that Armenia’ victory was partly the result of 








6See for example Zbigniew Brzezinski, Brent Scowcroft, 
and Richard Murphy, “Differennated Containment,” Foreign 
Affairs, May-June 1997. 


Russian military aid, although the extent of this has 
never been clear (and most observers on the 
ground, myself included, attributed Armenian suc- 
cess chiefly to greater discipline and better morale). 

Turkish restraint may not hold indefinitely if 
Russian military power continues to weaken and if 
violence resumes between Armenia and Azerbaijan. 
The presence in the Turkish ruling coalition of the 
Nationalist Action Party—a staunch advocate of 
stronger support for Azerbaijan against Armenia— 


. can give little comfort to Russia or indeed most of 


Turkey's other neighbors. Over the past year, secure 
in the knowledge of United States and Israeli back- 
ing, the Turkish military has felt able to threaten 
Syria militarily to end Syrian support for the Kur- 
distan Workers Party and may be planning some- 
thing similar against Iran. 

The Crimea may also emerge as a Turkish- 
Russian flashpoint that could involve the United 
States. Crimean Tatars have returned, impoverished 
and embittered, to their ancestral homeland from 
their long Soviet-era exile in Central Asia, and now 
make up some 10 percent of the population of this 
contested Ukrainian peninsula. The Crimean Tatars 
resent the Russian (and Ukrainian) settlers who 
occupy their former homes, and also feel betrayed 
by the Ukrainian government, which has failed 
both to help them financially and to guarantee their 
political and constitutional position. The possibil- 
ity of ethnic trouble between them and the Crimea’s 
Slavic majority is a real one—and since they have 
close links to Turkey (which provides them with 
crucial financial support), Ankara could well 
become drawn in against its will. 

United States policy in the Caucasus and Cen- 
tral Asia suggests that the Clinton administration 
has adopted a modified version of the program 
advocated by Henry Kissinger, Zbigniew Brzezin- 
ski, and others of containing and isolating Russia 
by creating a ring of buffer states around its bor- 
ders.§ in these circumstances, it would be illogi- 
cal for Russia to accept “partnership” with the 
United States—a euphemism for full acceptance 
of United States domination of Russia’s foreign 
policies. 

Consider Russia’s “Founding Charter” of 1998 
with NATO—a face-saving device intended to limit 
Yeltsin’s humiliation at having to agree to NATO 
expansion—that stipulates cooperation against 
“threats from the south.” In an overwhelmingly 
empty document, this is the most ridiculous phrase 
of all. Admittedly, Russia and the West share a com- 
mon fear of Sunni Islamist radicalism, and this 
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threat to Russia has been underlined by the increas- 
ing destabilization of Dagestan by radical Islamist 
attacks from Chechnya. However, as far as Shia 
Iran, the West's other perceived threat from the 
Muslim world, is concerned, Russia regards Tehran 
not as a menace but as an important ally against 
radical Sunni Islam in Afghanistan and even more 
important, against Turkey. How can there be NATO- 
Russian cooperation against “threats from the 
south” when one of the greatest threats to Russia 
comes from Turkey—a NATO ally? 


FORGET RUSSIA? 

If United States policy makes full Russian coop- 
eration impossible, should the United States worry 
about this, given that a full Russian-Chinese alliance 
also appears unlikely at the moment? Does the pre- 
vailing United States attitude toward Russia, of hos- 
tility mixed with contemptuous indifference, not 
make a certain amount of sense, since Russia seems 
incapable of seriously harming American interests? 

Although a certain geopolitical realism may jus- 
tify this approach, the United States would do well 
to try to preserve working relations with Russia, 
even if this means modifying some current Ameri- 
can goals. First, the United States cannot always 
rely on being able to fight its wars by means of air- 
craft at 15,000 feet. If United States troops become 
involved in another conflict on the ground—even 
a so-called low-intensity conflict—then a denial of 
weapon supplies to the other side will be of crucial 
importance. This is especially true given American 
sensitivity to casualties and the large number of 
deaths that can be caused in certain circumstances 
even by poorly equipped adversaries. Since Russia 
is by far the largest potential source of weaponry for 
countries outside the Western bloc, the need to 
conciliate Russia will then be all too obvious. 

In Kosovo itself, NATO is now engaged in a mis- 
sion the long-term official goal of which is impos- 
sible: the creation of a multiethnic state in which 
Albanians and Serbs will live in harmony. In a not- 


too-distant future, NATO troops either must rule 
Kosovo against the explicit wishes of the Albanian 
majority, or withdraw and let Albanians and Serbs 
fight it out. The future behavior of Serbia, Russias 
influence on Serbia, and Russia’s willingness (or 
not) to supply Serbia with weapons will all be of 
great importance. 

Second, the policy of rolling back Russian influ- 
ence and replacing it with that of the United States 
risks drawing America into a local conflict in the 
former Soviet Union or touching off a war between 
Turkey and Russia. This is of course not an Ameri- 
can planners scenario, but none of the states con- 
cerned can necessarily control the situation on the 
ground, especially in the Caucasus. It is also worth 
pointing out that if—as seems all too likely in 
Dagestan—the decline of Russian power leads to 
the ascendancy of radical Islam, it will certainly not 
be to America’s advantage. 

Finally, there is the question of the spread of 
technology and materials of mass destruction from 
Russia because of state policy or—much more 
probably—state weakness and the poverty and cor- 
ruption of the armed forces and the scientific com- 
munity. Terrorist attacks using nuclear, chemical, or 
biological weapons are the only way enemies of the 
United States can (potentially at least) strike 
directly at America itself. 

If such an attack were to occur, the entire direc- 
tion of United States foreign policy would change 
instantly. Issues that have been portrayed as “vital” 
United States interests—NaTO expansion, Caspian 
oil—would be revealed as secondary compared to 
the critical issue of gaining Russian friendship and 
support against the proliferation of this threat. The 
catastrophic decline of Russia in the 1990s means 
that, in terms of a positive contribution to world 
developments, Russia and the rest of the former 
Soviet Union are now irrelevant. The region retains 
its importance only as a source of dangers, which 
the United States administration must diminish and 
not fuel. a 
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ussia stands on the eve of a historic event. If 
R= constitution is respected—which appears 
ely—a popularly elected leader will suc- 
ceed Boris Yeltsin as president by midsummer 2000. 
That transition would mark the first democratic 
transfer of power in Russia's thousand-year history, 
as well as the definitive end of the Yeltsin era. The 
transfer will be touted by the Russian leadership 
and the architects of the Wests Russia policy as evi- 
dence that, despite the turmoil, uncertainties, and 
doubts of the past few years, Russia is slowly mov- 
ing along the right path, toward the institutional- 
ization of a genuinely democratic polity. The 
election of a new Duma this December will only 
underscore that point. 

The presidential elections and the Duma ballot- 
ing will indeed be major milestones in Russia’ jour- 
ney away from its totalitarian past. But we should 
not let these events obscure the hard realities of 
today’s Russia, realities that illustrate the immense 
difficulties of building a vibrant democratic society. 
The nature of the county’ elite, the absence of a 
robust civil society, and the vast gulf between the 
elite and the broader electorate raise serious ques- 
tions about the extent to which the elected parlia- 
mentary deputies and the next president will 
represent the will of the people. The large role that 
money, the media, and government institutions will 
play in determining the outcomes will fuel doubts 
about the fairness of the electoral process; the 
unfolding scandal about Russian corruption and 
organized crime will only reinforce this point. And 
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the final result will not necessarily facilitate, or 
retard, future progress in institutionalizing liberal 
democracy or rebuilding an economy and society 
ravaged by the policies of the past decade: those 
changes will depend more on developments not 
directly linked to electoral politics. 

Moreover, a consensus is growing—certainly 
among the elites—about where the country should 
be headed. The financial meltdown of August 1998 
put an end to the grand liberal project of rapidly 
transforming Russia into a market economy and 
democracy along Western lines. All major political 
forces now ascribe to some form of state capitalism; 
all have grown increasingly suspicious of the Wests 
intentions toward Russia, while understanding that 
they cannot afford to alienate the West, the primary 
source of credits and potential investment. Conse- 
quently, the elections will focus more on power 
than policy, on who decides rather than what is to 
be done. 

The corruption and organized crime scandal that 
has blossomed into media headlines this summer 
could have dramatic consequences for the timing 
of the elections and the chances of specific candi- 
dates and political movements. Mounting accusa- 
tions of massive corruption in Yeltsin's inner circle 
could force his resignation and early presidential 
elections. If this were to occur, the constitution calls 
for the prime minister to take over as acting presi- 
dent for a three-month period, during which elec- 
tions for a permanent successor will be held. 
Candidates who find themselves entangled in the 
scandal will suffer along with their movements, 
unless they can make themselves appear to be mar- 
tyts of anti-Russian forces ın the West. But even if 
this comes to pass, the transfer of power is likely to 
take place according to the constitution, and the 
current elite is likely to remain largely intact. 


THE ELITE: POWER AND PROPERTY 

As has been true for centuries, today’s Russia is 
ruled by a small elite—an oligarchy in the Aris- 
totelian sense of a small propertied class ruling in 
its own parochial interests. The political and eco- 
nomic landscape at the national and regional levels 
is dominated by large coalitions built around con- 
trol of key government positions, significant finan- 
cial and industrial assets, mass media and 
information-gathering agencies, and instruments of 
coercion. The interaction among these coalitions— 
their rise and fall as they struggle for power—pro- 
vides whatever dynamism Russian politics has. 
They, rather than the formal institutions of govern- 
ment, set the political and economic agenda, limit 
the range of policy choices, and make the funda- 
mental decisions even if the decisions themselves 
are presented as the outcome of deliberations by the 
formal institutions. 

For most of his term as president, Yeltsin has 
stood above these coalitions as the final arbiter who 
ensured that none grew too powerful to challenge 
the elite system or his own prerogatives. Although 
his deteriorating health has hampered his ability to 
play this role, he still remains the sole figure who 
can change the balance of power with a stroke of the 
pen, appointing or dismissing key political leaders. 

The elite coalitions reflect the tight intertwining 
of power and property (or wealth) in Russia. This 
connection breeds corruption—the Transparency 
International 1998 Corruption Perceptions Index 
for 85 countries ranked Russia as the tenth most 
corrupt—while the pervasive high-level corruption 
is itself evidence of the close link! 

In any country, of course, property and wealth 
and political power and influence are closely asso- 
ciated. But the link is especially strong and endur- 
ing in Russia for several reasons. 

First, only a decade ago, the Soviet state con- 
trolled nearly all property; even today the state 
holds large shares in such strategic enterprises as 
energy and telecommunications. In the privatiza- 
tion process, government officials have played a 
central role in determining who will receive the 
most lucrative enterprises. The “loans-for-shares” 
scheme of fall 1995, in which a select group of busi- 
nessmen received a controlling interest in several 
major enterprises in return for lending money to 
the government, is perhaps the most notorious 








1The index 1s available at http://www. transparency.de/doc- 
uments/cplAndex.html. 
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example of translating power into property. Under 
that plan, the government “appointed” a group of 
individuals to become millionaires with the under- 
standing that they would become the main supports 
of the regime. 

Second, access to government officials is essen- 
tial to obtain authorization to engage in lucrative 
economic activities, such as exporting at world 
prices commodities obtained at low state-controlled 
prices. Domestic oil prices, for example, were only 
one-third of world prices as late as 1995. 

Third, the institutionalization of the rule of law 
remains exceedingly weak. The law itself is strewn 
with contradictions and haphazardly enforced. The 
judicial system is underfinanced, unreliable, and 
politicized. As a result, businesspeople require polit- 
ical patrons to protect their property rights. 

Fourth, with the emergence of highly concen- 
trated private wealth, political leaders now find it 
necessary to turn to wealthy individuals for finan- 
cial support to implement policies or compete in 
elections. Thus, in contrast to the Soviet period, 
when power was indispensable for retaining prop- 
erty, property has become an autonomous element 
that can be used—and more often than not is—to 


gain access to power. 
SOCIETY ALIENATED 


Russia's elite—senior government officials and 


- leading businessmen at the national and regional 


levels who account for less than 1 percent of the 
population—-sits atop a largely amorphous society. 
The middle classes—mainly small entrepreneurs 
and professionals who service the elite—number at 
most 15 to 20 percent of the population. They enjoy 
a standard of living much like the lower middle 
class in the West. A huge distance away lies the 
bulk of Russian society, an unstructured mass, poor 
by Western standards, having little contact with the 
world of the elite or middle classes. 

This social structure is not atypical for Russia, 
but ironically the gap between the elite and the rest 
of society has grown rapidly since the end of the 
Soviet period. For example, the ratio between the 
highest and lowest decile in monetary income rose 
from 4.5:1 in 1991 to 15:1 in 1999. In 1995 the top 
20 percent of the population accounted for nearly 
50 percent of total monetary income. Today, nearly 
40 percent of the population lives below the official 
poverty level. 

More important, the channels that once linked 
the elite and the broader public, the so-called trans- 
mission belts of the Soviet period, have broken 
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down. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and the integrated countrywide system of soviets 
(national and regional legislatures) were dismantled 
in August 1991 and October 1993, respectively. The 
power of the once-official trade union movement, 
while now an autonomous organization claiming 
millions of members, has waned with the with- 
drawal of government support. The ability of the 
internal security forces to monitor and control 
social processes has declined, illustrated by the 
sharp increase in violent crime, such as premedi- 
tated murder and the proliferation of criminal 
gangs, since the late Soviet period. 

Lower levels of society fare worse. Workers see 
themselves as rivals for decreasing resources rather 
than as comrades-in-arms. Peasants’ horizons tend 
to be limited to their own village or district. Such 
conditions help explain why political parties, trade 
unions, and other civic organizations have been 
slow to take root. Parties suffer from an 
additional problem: after 74 years 
under the thumb of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, Russians tend to treat all 
political parties with deep suspicion. 

Not surprisingly, society is pro- 
foundly alienated from the elite. Trust 
in national political institutions is 
insignificant. Bitter interelite struggles, 
in which national interests are routinely 
sacrificed to parochial concerns, only 
deepen the alienation. At the same 
time, the public has little confidence in the efficacy 
of political action. This is true for voting. Even 
though Russians vote in far greater numbers than 
do Americans, elections have not led to policy 
changes reflective of public desires. The best exam- 
ple is perhaps the Duma elections of 1995, in which 
Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin’s bloc 
received a scant 10 percent of the vote. Cher- 
nomyrdin nevertheless stayed on as prime minister 
with only minor changes in the composition of his 
government. 


THE ELECTION GAME 

Elections provide a rare occasion of interaction 
between the elite and the rest of society, one that 
puts the entire elite at risk should outsiders be 
elected to key positions, including, especially, the 
presidency. For that reason, many in the elite would 
prefer to forego elections. Indeed, this year there 
has already been some talk about postponing or 
aborting the elections, and such talk will undoubt- 
edly continue. 





The elections will 
focus more on 
power than policy, 
on who decides 
rather than what is 
to be done. 





There is another, more important, reason the 
elections could be in danger: the presidential con- 
test will mark the transfer of power from Yeltsin to 
a successor. This will have far-reaching conse- 
quences for some very influential individuals who 
believe their political, and perhaps physical, sur- 
vival and personal fortunes depend on Yeltsin's suc- 
cessor remaining loyal to them. In particular, this is 
true of some people in or close to the presidential 
administration, including Yeltsin's daughter Tatyana 
Dyachenko and business tycoon Boris Berezovsky, 
who have reportedly been the targets of corruption 
investigations. This group has repeatedly voiced its 
deep displeasure with the leading presidential aspi- 
rants, Moscow Mayor Yuri Luzhkov, former Prime 
Minister Yevgeny Primakov, and Communist Party 
leader Gennadi Zyuganov. The problem is that this 
group does not have a candidate with whom it feels 
comfortable and who also appears electable. This 
situation has sparked rumors, which 
the Kremlin vehemently denies, that 
this group is prepared to use extra- 
constitutional means—from election 
fraud to creating a new Russian- 
Belarus state to a coup—either to pro- 
long Yeltsin’s term or to ensure that he 
is succeeded by someone to its liking. 

In the end the elections are likely to 
go forward. Whatever the fears and 
intentions of Dyachenko and Bere- 
zovsky, they do not appear to have the 
means to abort the electoral process. As for the rest 
of the elite, it realizes that elections are critical to its 
legitimacy, particularly in the eyes of the West, 
which holds the key to Russia's near-term financial 
fortunes. Thus, the elite will be focusing its ener- 
gies, not on averting the elections, but on manag- 
ing them to minimize surprises and to ensure that 
the voters do not upset the system. 

The elite starts out with major advantages—not 
surprisingly, since it wrote the rules. The electoral 
laws lay out a procedure for appearing on the bal- 
lot and campaigning that puts a premium on 
money, organizational skills, and access to media, 
all of which are heavily concentrated in elite hands. 
To be sure, the law puts limits on campaign 
finances and guarantees every candidate some free 
access to the media. In practice, however, the finan- 
cial limits are easily circumvented, and access to the 
media can be denied on a host of pretexts. In the 
1996 presidential contest, for example, Yeltsin, as 
even his closest allies have admitted, grossly vio- 
lated the laws on campaign finance, overspending 


by hundreds of millions of dollars and monopoliz- 
ing the media. 

Only the Communists have a countrywide net- 
work and a sufficiently disciplined and loyal rank 
and file to campaign:effectively without requiring 
the payment of substantial sums to hired hands. To 
succeed, other aspiring parties and candidates must 
gain access to adequate financing, media outlets, 
and regional executive structures, which can sub- 
stitute for the missing party organization. As the 
electoral season approaches, the interelite struggle 
for control of these resources sharpens. This year 
the struggle began in earnest in May with the firing 
of Primakov as prime minister, which unleashed a 
bitter struggle as elite groups sought to place their 
allies in charge of agencies that controlled signifi- 
cant financial flows, such as the Ministry of 
Finance, the State Customs Committee, and the 
State Pension Fund. In midsummer another sharp 
battle erupted over the media, quickly dubbed the 
“information war,” as a group centered on the pres- 
idential administration sought to constrain the 
independence of the country’s only major privately 
owned television station (at the time, the presiden- 
tial administration already had loyal allies in charge 
of the two other national stations). Such battles will 
continue through the presidential elections next 
summer and beyond. 


THE EMERGING ANTILIBERAL CONSENSUS 

Like any campaign, the upcoming Duma and 
presidential elections will elicit sharp rhetoric, and 
rivals will tend to exaggerate their differences for 
tactical advantage. But the campaign will likely 
demonstrate that, over the past few years, a broad 
elite consensus on political and economic matters 
has emerged, reinforced by the steep economic 
decline (a nearly 50 percent contraction in GDP over 
the past decade) that has narrowed Russia’s options. 
This consensus includes even key leaders of the 
Russian Communist Party, the main opposition 
party, who have billed themselves as the “systemic 
opposition.” 

Almost all major candidates and parties will be 
running against the grand liberal project of the 
Yeltsin years that has left Russia in the midst of a 
severe economic depression and spiritual malaise 
instead of transforming it into the promised pros- 
perous market economy and robust democracy. All 
major forces, save the Communist Party, will 
denounce the horrors and gross economic misman- 
agement of Soviet rule. Offered in place of the lib- 
eral and Soviet projects will be variants of state 
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capitalism, with promises to balance the budget, 
restructure debt, support national industry, and 
attract investment. In addition, the campaign will 
have a distinct anti-Western undertone. But foreign 
policy itself will not assume a large role in the 
debate—not even questions about Kosovo will heav- 
ily influence the campaign, despite fears this past 
spring that that conflict and the anti-Western senti- 
ment fueled by NATO’ actions would play into the 
hands of conservative, chauvinistic forces. Foreign 
policy, including Kosovo, is neither a cleavage issue 
nor a particularly salient one for Russian voters. 

Because of this growing consensus, no matter 
who wins the presidential and Duma elections, the 
country will move toward a variant of state capital- 
ism, tinged with anti-Western sentiments, moder- 
ated by the urgent need for Western capital and 
know-how. The emerging policy consensus will not, 
however, attenuate the struggle for power. Indeed, 
since the elections will mark the transfer of power 
from Yeltsin to a successor, the entire web of power 
arrangements will shift, even if the system remains 
unchanged in its essential structure. The question 
of power will absorb the energies of the elite, and 
most attention will be focused on the presidential 
contest because of the great authority invested in 
the presidency. 


DUMA ELECTIONS AS PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY 

The Duma elections, coming six months before 
the presidential election, will serve as a primary of 
sorts. The elite, of course, has some interest in the 
composition of the Duma; many would like to see 
the Communist Party faction significantly reduced. 
And a Duma majority allied with the next president 
could lead to better relations among the president, 
government, and parliament, facilitating the devel- 
opment, adoption, and implementation of national 
policy. Nevertheless, the Duma is a weak institu- 
tion, and real power at the national level resides in 
the president and the executive structures he over- 
sees. For that reason alone, the Duma elections will 
be viewed through the prism of the presidential 
contest to follow. 

The Duma is composed of 450 deputies, half 
elected by direct vote, half by party lists. In the 
party-list voting, seats are awarded to competing 
blocs proportionate to the share of the total vote 
they receive, as long as the share is above the 5 per- 
cent threshold. The party-list voting is more impor- 
tant from the standpoint of presidential politics 
because it is countrywide and most major presiden- 
tial candidates are closely associated with one of the 
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competing blocs. In the current Duma contest, four 
blocs bear close watching: the Communist Party of 
Russia led by Zyuganov; Fatherland—All Russia, led 
by Primakov and Moscow Mayor Luzhkov; Yabloko 
led by Grigory Yavlinsky; and the Union of Rightist 
Forces, which is backed by the Kremlin. 

The Communists are the country’s largest party 
and the largest Duma faction. This prominence is 
something of a fluke, the result of the electoral law 
and radical divisions among the Communists’ 
opponents that translated a 22 percent plurality in 
the 1995 party-list voting and a slightly higher rate 
of success in the direct election districts into con- 
trol of over one-third of the Duma deputies. In 
addition, the mass media, in both Russia and the 
West, tend to exaggerate the Communists’ influence 
by portraying the conflict between the Communists 
and the authorities (the president, presidential 
administration, and the government) as the essence 
of Russian politics, ignoring the vast segment of the 
political spectrum that supports neither side. 

For the past three years the Communists have 
repeatedly demonstrated their inability or unwill- 
ingness to capitalize on the public’s discontent or 
deteriorating socioeconomic conditions. Tensions 
within the party leadership are intensifying to the 
point where they are undermining the partys unity 
of purpose. A few splinter groups have decided to 
Tun separately in the Duma elections. Some politi- 
cal movements, once closely allied with the Com- 
munists, have decided to join other blocs. Most 
prominent among them is the Agrarian Party, which 
decided to cast its lot with Fatherland—All Russia. 
All this comes at a time when the party’s once- 
stable base, around one-fifth of the electorate, has 
begun to erode. This time around, the Communists 
are likely to fall far short of their 1995 results. 

Fatherland—All Russia is a centrist movement, at 
the heart of which lies Luzhkov’s Fatherland move- 
ment. Fatherland has perhaps the best political 
machine in the country, organized around 
Luzhkov5 control of major political and economic 
assets in Moscow. The Russian capital was hit hard 
by the financial turmoil that erupted in the wake of 
the August 1998 default and devaluation, and it is 
having difficulty raising money to pay off its debt 
obligations. Nevertheless, Moscow remains the 
dominant financial center in Russia, and Luzhkov 
has pride of place in tapping into it. Local newspa- 
pers tend to be loyal to the mayor, as does the city’s 
television station. 

Fatherland united with All Russia, a movement 
of regional leaders, in August 1999 in an effort to 


extend and solidify its reach beyond Moscow. To 
consummate this union and enhance its electoral 
chances, Fatherland-All Russia's leaders persuaded 
Primakov, the most popular and trusted politician 
in Russia today, to lead the bloc’ party list. 

Coalition-building has come with its strains and 
stresses, complicating the task of maintaining unity 
of purpose. Regional leaders are not good at subor- 
dinating their egos to a common cause. Even before 
the alliance was formed, tensions were growing 
among the various factions in Fatherland itself, 
especially between Moscow city officials and 
Moscow-based political analysts and operatives, 
some of whom once worked closely with the Krem- 
lin. Entering into further electoral alliances will 
only exacerbate this problem. 

Fatherland has set its goals high. One leader, 
Tatarstan President Mintimer Shaymiyev, has even 
spoken of winning an absolute majority in the 
Duma. Although that appears beyond its reach, the 
movement must field at a minimum the second- 
largest faction to keep alive Primakov’s and 
Luzhkov’s presidental ambitions. 

Yabloko, the third group that bears aie is 
a social-democratic organization that draws support 
primarily from intellectuals in major urban centers, 
such as Moscow and St. Petersburg. Over the past 
few years it has benefited from its consistent oppo- 
sition to the government and its commitment to 
democratic principles, both of which enjoy broad 
public support. (This distinguishes Yabloko from 
other “democratic forces,” which are clearly associ- 
ated in the public mind with the policy failures of 
the past eight years.) Its Duma faction, the fourth 
largest, has earned high marks for its professional- 
ism. Although Yavlinsky himself irritates many, his 
party colleagues are seen as potential high-ranking 
officials in any future government. In 1995 Yabloko 
won slightly less than 7 percent of the party-list 
vote. It has a chance of doubling that figure in 
December, especially with the addition of the pop- 
ular former Prime Minister Sergei Stepashin to the 
party list in August, but only if it runs a more orga- 
nized campaign than it did last time. 

Finally, the Union of Rightist Forces emerged this 
July only after weeks of consultations and much 
encouragement from the Kremlin. The bloc’s three 
components are Right Cause, composed of “radical 
reformers” such as privatization czar Anatoly 
Chubais; New Force, led by former Prime Minister 
Sergei Kiriyenko; and the Voice of Russia, a bloc of 
regional governors. The radical reformers and 
Kiriyenko enjoy little popular support. The hope 


clearly is that the alliance with regional leaders will 
provide the boost needed to cross the vote thresh- 
old to enter the Duma. The union, however, has 
had bad luck in attracting and maintaining the sup- 
port of these leaders. Voice of Russia began to splin- 
ter almost as soon as it joined the union. Efforts to 
persuade another movement with significant 
regional support, Chernomyrdin’s Our Home Is 
Russia, to join the union ended in failure over the 
summer. It looks increasingly less likely that the 
union will pass the vote threshold. Crossing it 
would be considered a great success; anything over 
10 percent would mark a tremendous victory. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL RACE 

Although making predictions about the presi- 
dential elections so far in advance is hazardous, it 
seems likely that, barring any big surprises in the 
Duma elections, the presidential race will be a con- 
test between two candidates: Fatherland—All Rus- 
sia’s and the Kremlin's, assuming that those two 
groupings themselves do not splinter in the next 
few months. Zyuganoy, judging by the polls, could 
make it into the second-round runoff vote, only to 
lose to any other rival, although a poor Communist 
Party showing in December would likely put the 
second round beyond Zyuganov'’s grasp. As for 
Yavlinsky, his unwillingness to compromise on 
principle severely reduces his capacity to expand 
his base much beyond Yabloko voters. He will likely 
be a factor only to the extent that he draws votes 
from the Fatherland—All Russia or Kremlin candi- 
date and thereby affects their order of finish. 

Who the Fatherland—All Russia and Kremlin 
candidates will be is the great question of the 
moment. For Fatherland—All Russia, the choice is 
between Luzhkov and Primakov. Much will depend 
on whether Primakov will finally decide to enter 
the presidential fray, and whether Luzhkov is gen- 
uinely prepared to postpone his presidential ambi- 
tions, as he has said in public. Both are likely to 
await the outcome of the Duma elections before 
making final decisions on the presidential race. 
Either way, the Fatherland—All Russia candidate will 
likely be the early favorite in the presidential con- 
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test. With a well-run campaign, either Luzhkov or 
Primakov would stand a reasonable chance of win- 
ning outright in the first round. This could prove 
to be the big surprise of next year. 

As for the Kremlin candidate, it is a safe bet that 
he will be the prime minister, whomever that is 
come January. In August, Yeltsin appointed 
Vladimir Putin prime minister—his fifth in 17 
months—and called him the most worthy candi- 
date to succeed him. Whether Putin continues to 
be the Kremlin's favorite remains to be seen: Yeltsin 
has changed his mind on this matter before, and 
Putin does have some enemies in or close to the 
Kremlin. More to the point, it is far from certain he 
is electable. Should the Kremlin conclude that he is 
not, expect a new prime minister before the presi- 
dential race formally begins early next year. 

Candidates aside, the presidential elections could 
set a precedent as the first democratic transfer of 
power in Russian history, reinforcing the principle 
that popular elections are the only legitimate way 
to achieve and hold power in Russia. As such, they 
would mark an important step forward in the Rus- 
sian people's efforts to build democracy. But it 
would be a mistake to exaggerate their significance. 
Elections will not inevitably lead to major changes 
in the way the political system is structured. They 
will not immediately give the people a greater say 
in how they are governed, nor will they make the 
government more accountable. The electoral out- 
come will reflect not so much the will of the people 
as the skill with which rival elite coalitions waged 
their struggles against one another. And the elite 
itself will take pride not so much in having won the 
peoples confidence as in its ability to manipulate 
voters to achieve its own ends. 

This picture will not change until Russian soci- 
ety begins to form the civic associations and 
genuine political parties that will allow it to artic- 
ulate and defend its interests, gain more influence 
over how the government functions, and obtain 
greater capacity to hold it accountable. These 
changes will come only with time—if ever—and 
the current elite can be counted on doing what it 
can to retard them. a 


“Ten years of ineffectual reform and consequent economic decline [have] E 
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the end of the Soviet Union in December 

1991. Should his body be removed from the 
mausoleum that dominates Red Square and be 
given a proper burial? Or should it remain 
enshrined, as the Communist Party of Russia 
insists, serving as a monument to the true achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union? President Boris Yeltsin 
and Russias anti-Communist forces, critics of 
Lenin’s legacy, have offered a third alternative by 
threatening to remove his corpse in the dead of 
night, cremate the remains, and bury them with 
Christian rites (although rough treatment of Lenins 
embalmed body could stir up popular anger). 

Ambivalence toward Lenins legacy reflects that 
of most Russians and their legislators toward per- 
sisting Soviet institutions, attitudes, and behaviors. 
The sources of ambivalence are twofold. First, Rus- 
sians continue to tell pollsters that they want a soci- 
ety and economy that embody many aspects of the 
former Soviet social system. If given a choice, most 
would opt for free public education and medical 
care, as well as public ownership and operation of 
heavy industry, banks, transportation, communica- 
tions, electric power, and, in lesser numbers, light 
industry. Second, market reforms, especially price 
hberalization and privatization, have proved disas- 
trous for the majority of the population and have 
led, not surprisingly, to a certain nostalgia for the 
stagnant years under Soviet General Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev’ reign. 

Yet some positive developments have also 
occurred since the end of Soviet Communist Party 
tule, especially in the realm of civil and economic 
rights, such as the growth of private enterprise, 
access to foreign travel and products, internal 
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mobility, private ownership of apartments and 
dachas (and the land under them), and the avail- 
ability of privately owned autos. 

A composite index summarizing all the changes 
that have taken place since 1985, when Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev first announced economic 
restructuring and political openness—perestroika 
and glasnost—might show a positive net gain for a 
majority of Russian citizens, but it would probably 
be a very slim majority. A few, perhaps 10 percent 
(located almost exclusively in major urban areas), 
might have a substantial gain in total welfare. A 
larger number, perhaps 40 percent (most over 40 
years of age), would register a substantial decline in 
welfare. The remainder would fall in between. 

These numbers underscore why Russians have 
become highly skeptical of the promises Yeltsin has 
made regarding the benefits of democratization and 
marketization. Further economic reform in Russia 
is without strong popular support. The bursting of 
the financial bubble on August 17, 1998 ended the 
series of radical reforms initiated by Yeltsin and his 
entourage in January 1992. The current phase is 
precarious, as Yeltsin’s latest government seeks to 
avoid further default, devaluation, and, ultimately, 
bankruptcy in the international economy. 


DEFORMED REFORM 

Russia’s descent into the third world began in 
1975, when the Soviet Union's high postwar growth 
rates began to fall. The trend thereafter was, if still 
positive, gradually downward through Leonid 
Brezhnev’s last years in power in the late 1970s. 
Gorbachev developed perestroika and glasnost in 
1985 to reverse this trend. Although the economy's 
increasingly poor performance was the main stim- 
ulus for reform, its eventual collapse was a conse- 
quence of the unanticipated political destabilization 
of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union that had 
been brought about by reform; only in this sense 
did the Soviet planned economy play a role in the 


collapse of the Soviet Union. The Soviet population 
did not at any time repudiate the Soviet planned 
economy, a point critical to understanding the 
ambiguous attitude that most Russians now take 
toward market reforms. 

With the formal dissolution of the Soviet Union 
in December 1991, a second phase of reform was 
initiated by Russian President Yeltsin and a team of 
market-oriented economists in January 1992. This 
was a grand experiment with radical market reform, 
and the young Russian reformers and their Western 
advisers naively expected success by as early as 
September of that year. “Shock therapy,” as the 
strategy was labeled, succeeded in freeing many 
prices and effectively undermined the system of 
central planning, but it failed, in the end, to create a 
properly functioning market economy. A subse- 
quent crash privatization program also was unable 
to create conditions conducive to the operation of 
a healthy market economy. 

The third phase of economic reform in Russia 
began in 1995 under tutelage of the International 
Monetary Fund. The mF began to make available a 
series of major loans to Russia ($6.2 billion in 
1995), subject to certain “conditionalities” regard- 
ing official economic policy. The policies imposed 
by the mF in exchange for financial support are 
widely known as the “Washington Consensus,” 
which called for a tight monetary policy coupled 
with an effort to reduce or minimize the deficit and 
achieve a primary surplus in the government bud- 
get to decrease outstanding debt. The Yeltsin admin- 
istration never succeeded in achieving a significant 
primary surplus, and government debt continued to 
grow. The IMF also obliged the government to 
finance the deficit by floating domestic short-term 
treasury notes, known by their acronym, GKO (this 
was in addition to the funds that were made avail- 
able by the mr, the World Bank, the European Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, and the Ger- 
man government). After the 1996 presidential elec- 
tion, which a large mF loan (a three-year 
commitment of $9 billion) helped Yeltsin win, the 
government also began to float GKOs to foreign trans- 
actors, and many commercial banks and city gov- 
ernments imprudently followed suit. 

The Russian government repeatedly failed to 
stanch the red ink. Outstanding debt owed both 
domestically and abroad continued to grow, as did 
the amount of short-term debt that needed refi- 
nancing; repayment terms shrank to progressively 
shorter periods at increasingly higher interest rates. 
A classic financial bubble was developing. The gov- 
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ernment, with the help of the central bank, pressed 
commercial banks to invest in GKOs, to the point that 
these short-term instruments became their princi- 


` pal assets. Even the Russian central bank held Gkos 


and, apparently, also invested a portion of the coun- 
try’s foreign currency reserves in them indirectly. 

The financial instability that shook East Asia in 
1997 frightened foreign holders of Gkos. A sharp 
fall in the price of oil, Russia’ primary source of for- 
eign exchange, intensified their fears. Despite a sub- 
stantial package constructed by the MF in July 1998 
to shore up the value of the ruble (bringing total IMF 
commitment to $22.6 billion through December 
1998, it was too late to save it; the government 
announced a default and devaluation on August 17, 
1998. The bubble had burst, ending the third phase 
of Yeltsin’s reform. Russia was effectively bankrupt. 
Once again many citizens lost their savings, and the 
governments credit rating plummeted domestically 
and internationally. Ten years of ineffectual reform 
and consequent economic decline had pve Rus- 
sia into the third world. 


THE GREAT CONTRACTION 

Yeltsin's rule has been a decade of decline, denial, 
and decay..While other former centrally planned 
economies have experienced sharp and protracted 
declines in gross domestic product, industrial pro- 
duction, and per capita income during their transi- 
tion to the market, the contraction in Russia has 
been especially severe and prolonged. Between 
1989 and 1999, real cpp in Russia has declined 
almost 50 percent. (The decline in real GDP in the 
United States between 1929 and 1933 during the 
worst of the Great Depression was a little less than 
25 percent.) Post-Communist Poland, which also 
underwent a transition depression, registered a 
decline of about 20 percent between 1989 and 1992 
before GDP began to climb again. In Russia the 
decline has yet to be reversed. 

The principal cause of transition depressions in 
Russia and the other countries of the former Soviet 
empire was the breakup of their mutual trading net- 
work. Trade patterns were further disrupted by the 
desire of many of these countries to find substitute 
customers and suppliers for Soviet Russia. Former 
Soviet enterprises in Russia also encountered diffi- 
culties in attempting to operate without procure- 
ment orders, which provided additional downward 
pressure on output. In Russia itself, the failure of 
enterprises to take advantage of privatization to 
downsize and rationalize production led to reduced 
output. This explains why Russia experienced a 
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decline in production and distribution when the old 
empire collapsed. It does not explain Russias con- 
tinued economic decline and why the Russian 
economy has failed to reorganize, rationalize, and 
reinvest to become competitive. 

That more economies born of the old Soviet bloc 
are failing to recover than are succeeding is instruc- 
tive, and this is especially true for the former 
republics of the Soviet Union. Apart from the Baltic 
nations, there is no economic success story in the 
former Soviet Union. The question is not whether 
Russia has succeeded in creating a market economy 
for, by default, it has markets. The question instead 
is why Russia has not been able to set up a work- 
able market economy capable of fostering economic 
growth and profitable integration into the world 
economy. 


NEITHER READY NOR WILLING TO REFORM 

The primary reason for Russias post-Soviet eco- 
nomic malaise is that Russia simply was not ready 
for radical market reform. Critical economic insti- 
tutions were missing, including a true central bank, 
a functioning commercial bank network, and a sys- 
tem of commercial law to protect rights under con- 
tract, resolve economic torts, enforce bankruptcy 
regulations, and, in general, guarantee the rule of 
law in business relationships. Moreover, Russia's 
new entrepreneurs were not steeped in business 
mores that enforce obligations without the threat of 
a court of law. No court system could handle the 
volume of cases that would result if even a signifi- 
cant minority of transactors deliberately sought to 
cheat or otherwise evade their contractual obliga- 
tions. 

Entire markets were also absent, since the Soviet 
command economy had no need for them. These 
included a market for financial instruments, with- 
out which short- and long-term borrowing by 
enterprises cannot take place; a market in invest- 
ment goods and for new construction; and a mar- 
ket for existing enterprises. In post-Soviet Russia 
these three markets have yet to begin to function as 
in true market economies, and until they do the 
creation of a working market economy in Russia 
will remain critically incomplete. 

Equally significant has been the lack of commut- 
ment to economic reform on the part of nearly all 
Russians. As was noted, Soviet citizens on the eve 
of the union's dissolution were not critical of cen- 
tral planning and were generally satisfied with the 
main Soviet economic institutions. For example, 
Russians during the Soviet era indicated high levels 


of satisfaction (two-thirds to three-fourths reported 
being “very satisfied” or “satisfied”) with their 
housing, jobs, access to medical care and higher 
education, and overall standard of living. Similarly 
high proportions favored public ownership of heavy 
industry, transportation, communications, electric 
power, banking, and light industry. A substantial 
proportion preferred fixed prices, low rents, inex- 
pensive transportation, and free medical and edu- 
cational services. Surveys also showed most 
Russians did not realize that the hated queues were 
caused by low prices and free services. 

Price liberalization and the inflation that ensued 
in 1992 met with disapproval even though goods 
appeared in the stores and queues disappeared. The 
young reformers and President Yeltsin never made 
a serious effort to educate the people about market 
reform or the costs it would entail. This was partly 
a result of naiveté and partly guile, because the 
reformers (namely Yegor Gaidar and Anatoly 
Chubais) and their Western advisers (Jeffrey Sachs, 
Anders Aslund, and others) believed the transition 
could be carried out before the population rebelled 
at the cost. 

The elite members of former Soviet society, the 
nomenklatura, have also shown little commitment 
to market reform. Because a true revolution did not 
bring an end to the Soviet Union, this old elite, 
which once held positions controlled by the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, was able to 
assume control of privatized establishments and 
continue to dominate Russian social, educational, 
and political institutions. The nomenklatura’s weak 
commitment to reform was partly the result of not 
knowing what kinds of behavior and institutions a 
market economy required, and partly an ambiva- 
lence about reforms that called for private enter- 
prise and private ownership of the means of 
production and of land. 

In contrast to the 1917 revolution carried out by 
the Bolsheviks and their allies, who had a vision 
supplied by Marx and were determined to create a 
new society at almost any cost, the nomenklatura 
of the new Russia were conservatives who sought 
to protect their privileges, income, and power. The 
privatization programs that have been part of the 
reform effort have failed to create a class of 
entrepreneurs motivated to rationalize production 
and compete domestically or globally. Instead of 
focusing on the bottom line, some of the new own- 
ers (especially the so-called oligarchs) have focused 
on capturing income streams for personal gain. 
Others, mainly the old Soviet-period enterprise 


managers, have merely continued to operate essen- 
tially as employment agencies. An existing elite 
power structure cannot be expected to carry out a 
real revolution; moreover, no one in Russia wants a 
real revolution. Thus, most institutions, including 
educational, research, and civil service organiza- 
tions as well as the government bureaucracy and 
enterprises, are still headed and staffed by the same 
people who ran them before 1992. 

Empire envy has also weakened commitment to 
reform in Russia. Both the Russian elite and popu- 
lation at large have found it difficult to give up the 
conception of themselves as citizens of a great 
power and remain in denial about the breakup of 
the Soviet Union. The 14 non-Russian republics 
and the former Soviet-bloc countries of Eastern 
Europe either are recovering or establishing their 
identities as nation-states. Russia alone 
has lost its identity. Its energy and 
resources are wasted in attempts to con- 
serve the old sense of self instead of 
being invested in building new market 
institutions, reforming the military, 
fighting crime and corruption, and cre- 
ating an environment for foreign invest- 
ment and trade. 

Unfortunately, market reform has also 
been discredited in Russia, and its prin- 
cipal architects have become pariahs. 
Real income has declined for most Russians, secure 
employment has been lost or transformed into 
sinecures that rarely pay wages, personal savings 
have been decimated, pensions have been devalued, 
and prospects for improvement in individual living 
standards are slim. A small favored elite has bene- 
fited enormously in wealth, income, and power, and 
a somewhat larger minority, mainly composed of 
young people, has found new opportunities domes- 
tically and globally, but the vast majority of Russians 
is rightly unhappy at the uneven distribution of the 
new economic benefits. 

President Boris Yeltsin’s commitment to market 
reform has also fluctuated with his political fortunes 
and his health. The reform agenda has depended on 
his advisers, but movement of the agenda has 
required Yeltsin's full attention. When illness has 
struck, the reform agenda has stagnated. Yeltsin’s 
perpetual warfare with the Duma has led him 
repeatedly to sacrifice economic reform for politi- 
cal advantage. The recent series of firings and hir- 
ings of prime ministers is a case in point. The 
Russian economy was in a precarious state in March 
1998, when Yeltsin removed Viktor Chernomyrdin 
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as prime minister for impinging on Yeltsin’s politi- 
cal turf. His replacement, Sergei Kiryenko, was a 
young economist with no political clout and thus 
unable to deal effectively with parliament on eco- 
nomic issues. His dismissal after the crash of 
August 17, 1998 led to the appointment of Yevgeny 
Primakov, a man of some political and administra- 
tive substance. Primakov, in turn, despite his suc- 
cess in riding out the crisis, was removed nine 
months later, reportedly because of Yeltsin’s politi- 
cal jealousy of his growing popularity with the pub- 
lic at large and in the Duma. Primakov was replaced 
in May 1999 by Sergei Stepashin, a Yeltsin loyalist 
with no economic background. Three months later, 
Stepashin was himself replaced by Vladimir Putin, 
another KGB alumnus without economic credentials. 
Although Stepashin was successful in obtaining a 
$4.5-billion loan from the mF, he was 
apparently insufficiently loyal to Yeltsin 
and perhaps also too popular. 

Yeltsin's intermittent commitment to 
reform has crippled essential elements 
of that reform and undermined the 
political and economic stability 
required to attract foreign direct invest- 
ment, joint ventures, and even domes- 
tic investment in new plant and 


equipment. 
FUTURE SCENARIOS 


Each year for the last seven years most forecast- 
ing agencies, public as well as private, have wrongly 
predicted an upturn in the Russian economy. 
Despite the financial crash of 1998, recent forecasts 
for 2000 are upbeat again. Yet the future is particu- 
larly obscure in the late summer of 1999, mainly 
because of political uncertainty. Not only is it 
unclear what factions will control the new Duma to 
be elected this December, it is unknown even 
whether an election will take place. Questions 
about the presidential election set for mid-2000 
abound as well. Will Yeltsin step aside for a succes- 
sor? If so, whom will the successor be? In either 
case, what are the prospects for economic reform in 
Russia for the first decade of the twenty-first cen- 
tury? Let me propose four alternative scenarios. 


The Caretaker Model 

The caretaker model was best exemplified by 
Yevgeny Primakov’s tenure as prime minister from 
September 1998 to May 1999. Primakov avoided 
radical changes; he sought to maintain political sta- 
bility, tinkered with the federal budget to improve 
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revenues and reduce expenditures, attempted to 
charm (or dupe) international lending agencies such 
as the IMF and the World Bank, and tried to renego- 
tiate outstanding debt held domestically and inter- 
nationally. He was able to gain the cooperation of 
the Duma on legislation necessary to restructure 
debt, win additional international funding, and 
attract direct foreign investment. Primakov also man- 
aged to stabilize the economy following the shocks 
of devaluation and default after August 17, 1998. 

Sergei Stepashin, Primakov’s replacement, con- 
tinued a low-key caretaker program. Because he 
was a Yeltsin loyalist, he did not work as well with 
the Duma, but he continued the attempt to restruc- 
ture the budget and improve relations with inter- 
national lending agencies (including winning a new 
$4.5-billion loan from the MF). Since Stepashin’s 
ouster, Vladimir Putin has not altered course polit- 
ically or economically and he is unlikely to do so in 
the immediate future. 

A caretaker government cannot be expected to 
solve any major economic issues. The optimal out- 
come would be to attain, during the run up to the 
parliamentary and presidential elections, the stabil- 
ity and gradual legislative progress achieved under 
Primakov and Stepashin. All the variability in this 
model, however, is on the downside: things could 
easily get worse. Russia continues to disintegrate, 
as does the top leadershtp. The reach of the central 
government is contracting, and every central insti- 
tution—from the military to the police to the civil 
service—is a feeble reflection of its past self. If 
Yeltsin and the “family,” as his close loyalists are 
labeled, abort the parliamentary elections through 
one maneuver or another (such as banning the 
Communist Party) or thwart constitutional rule by 
continuing in office beyond this term, the economy 
will again suffer severely. 

Yeltsin has repeatedly sacrificed a recovering 
economy to ensure his own political dominance. 
Moreover, the wealth, income, and perhaps even 
the freedom of Yeltsin's retinue are threatened by 
the end of his rule. Consequently, another con- 
frontation between Yeltsin and the Duma and Com- 
munist Party or a mad political scramble should he 
die suddenly, cannot be ruled out. 


Even if the elections are held as scheduled and 


Yeltsin surrenders power peacefully, no major 
reform can be expected for several months follow- 
ing the presidential vote. The best scenario in the 
short run is stagnation or marginal progress toward 
a normal market economy. A slightly more likely 
outcome is an ugly political scandal accompanied 


by continued decline and disintegration of the Rus- 
sian economy through the elections of 2000. 


The Neo-Stalinist Model 

Some have worried that the old Stalinist com- 
mand-administered economy might be reestab- 
lished should left-wing forces come to power in 
Russia. But a comparison of the current economy 
and that of Brezhnev’ time reveals just how far Rus- 
sia has come along the path to an open, market-ori- 
ented economy. The threat of a neo-Stalinist revival 
is merely a bogeyman, not a real possibility. The 
central government and its agencies simply do not 
have the power or the reach to recreate a central- 
ized economic system. The armed forces and the 
security forces are not equipped to enforce the cen- 
tral government's orders. Russia's borders would 
have to be closed and autarky reestablished. Too 
much power and too many resources have already 
been devolved voluntarily or otherwise to the 
regions. In short, neo-Stalinism is not an option. 
The idea is useful mainly to scare Western powers 
into maintaining their assistance to the current 
regime—a strategy that continues to succeed. 


The Neo-Radical Reform Model 

As unlikely as a return to the Stalinist economy 
is, the possibility exists that radical reformers and 
their protégés will again be put in charge of eco- 
nomic reform. One justification for radical reform 
was the need to undermine and destroy central 
planning—and that was accomplished. Still, many 
prices are fixed by the state, or by republican or 
local governments, and privatization of enterprises 
and rural land offers opportunities for further radi- 
cal policies. The economists who advocated and 
implemented radical reform are, however, univer- 
sally hated in Russia today, and their names have 
become colloquial epithets. More important, radi- 
cal reform has always depended on Yeltsin’s support 
and protection. Even if Yeltsin were to find a way to 
continue in power after 2000 elections, he would 
no doubt be physically unable and emotionally 
unwilling to initiate a new round of radical reform. 
Moreover, those members of his entourage who 
have profited from radical reform—the oligarchs, 
for example—now represent a conservative force 
against radical reform. They need political and eco- 
nomic stability to consolidate their gains and to 
avoid their confiscation. Indeed, the desire of the 
Yeltsin “family” to keep Yeltsin in power or to elect 
a loyalist is based on the incompleteness of the prior 


privatization process. Even the oligarchs realize that 
they hold their wealth not by virtue of ownership 
sanctioned by law and protected by the courts, but 
at the pleasure of “Czar Boris.” 

Future economic reforms will be modest in scale 
and gradual in application. The Washington Consen- 
- sus that guided IMF policy and most orthodox Western 
economic development specialists has crumbled in 
recent years and is being replaced by a less rigid and 
more pragmatic and gradual doctrine. Consequently, 
no respectable economic adviser in or out of Russia is 
likely to urge radical reform. John Maynard Keynes's 
argument that it is better to introduce a modest reform 
with a high probability of success than a sweeping 
reform with little chance of success is again acknowl- 


edged as prudent economic policy. 


The Neo-NEP Model 

The New Economic Policy (NEP) was Lenin’ idea: 
the central government would control the “com- 
manding heights” of the economy while small busi- 
ness and trade remained private. This is probably the 
best and most likely focus for reform in Russia in the 
next 10 years—if the country experiences a peace- 
ful democratic transition to a post-Yeltsin govern- 
ment in 2000. In many respects the economy is 
already moving in this direction. A large number of 
regional and local governments has introduced price 
controls and even rationing of essentials such as 
heating oil, gasoline, and electrical power. Many of 
these governments are forcing their way onto the 
boards of industries that were previously privatized 
or that have joined with foreign firms. The Yeltsin 
“family” has also been placing public officials on pri- 
vate boards of directors and in management posi- 
tions in enterprises with significant cash flows that 
could be diverted to boost the election prospects of 
Yeltsin loyalists. (Should the Yeltsinites lose in the 
elections, many may stand to lose the “private” 
property they have acquired so cheaply and 
inequitably.) Either way it appears that the role of 
the central government will grow in Russia with 
respect to management of large-scale industries, 
transportation, communications, and energy. 

By comparison with developed economies, Rus- 
sia has a small proportion of small-scale enterprises 
(those with under 100 employees). The neo-NEP 
model would focus on expanding this sector of the 
economy. This model would differ from Lenin’s NEP 
by the degree to which it would be open to the 
global economy. The application of foreign exchange 
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controls, however, should be expected, along with 
some rationing and price control, in the short run at 
least, and strenuous efforts to rebuild certain sectors 
of the economy, such as the defense industry. 

Steps toward greater government involvement in 
the economy are inevitable, regardless of the gov- 
ernment that takes power in 2000—unless, of 
course, Russia begins a much more rapid pace of 
decline as a result of political upheaval. The West 
would be wise not to worry much about these trends 
because they are unlikely to lead to the reestablish- 
ment of a command system and because Russia has 
few available options. Russia can also be expected to 
continue to dominate what it persists in calling the 
“Near Abroad,” and it is also likely to seek out eco- 
nomic union with these former Soviet republics. 
Until and unless Europe and the United States are 
prepared to open their markets to Russia and to 
invest directly in Russian industries, a restoration of 
trade within the newly independent states of the for- 
mer Soviet Union is the principal alternative. 


BRINGING THE STATE BACK IN 

Developments in Russia conform to the caretaker 
model, which is likely to remain the case until after 
the presidential elections, unless Yeltsin and his 
entourage create political turmoil by refusing to 
accept a constitutional political transition. Yeltsin 
and his retinue have many economic and poten- 
tially legal reasons to avoid surrendering power, but 
the social cost of subverting the constitutional sys- 
tem would be high, and serious conflict could 
occur. This outcome is the one that friends of Rus- 
sia should be working to avoid, which means that 
Yeltsin must be encouraged to step down gracefully. 
The alternative is potentially disastrous. 

The neo-Stalinist and the neo-radical reformist 
models are not probable under any political out- 
come. Instead, a peaceful constitutional transition 
is likely to produce a neo-NEP model, which is the 
one that allies of Russia should embrace. Fears that 
steps toward greater state involvement in the econ- 
omy will lead to a neo-Stalinist outcome are 
groundless. The problem in Russia is not that the 
central government is too strong; rather it is too 
weak to perform the functions expected of a mod- 
ern market economy. Further disintegration of the 
Russian economy and state is not desirable because 
it would foster increased uncertainty and regional- 
central frictions that at their worst might yield a 
Yugoslav-type conflict. a 










“The most serious challenges to the West will likely emerge not from Russia’s 
` successful reconstitution as a great power, but from the weakness of Russia and .. 
‘instability in the entire former Soviet Union. Neglect of this dilemma, like — ! 
‘neglect of Russia itself, is becoming as common in the West as the anti- 

` Americanism that has come to dominate Russian foreign policy rhetoric.” 
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ussia’s weakened condition is now the main exercise in the last 14 years on the territory of Rus- 
determinant of Russian foreign policy. sia in June 1999—creating a stir when NaTO planes 
Whether one examines attributes of hard or scrambled to intercept Russian bombers off Iceland 

soft power, the result is the same: Russia faces enor- —the exercise was an exception, not the rule. 
mous constraints on its ability to carry anything Ground and air units lack not only regular training 
like its former weight in international affairs. This but basic maintenance, as well as housing and ade- 
weakened Russia is likely to present the outside quate social support for their personnel. Just weeks 
world with challenges arising more from its own after this large-scale exercise in the European theater, 
deficiencies and that of its neighbors than from the Russian nuclear forces in the east had their power 
traditional expansionist and militarist challenges of supply terminated because they had not paid their 
the czarist and Soviet states. utility bill. The Russian military is stretched thin, 
Russias economy is mired in crisis. In 1991 Rus- with deployments and obligations spread around the 
sia inherited roughly 60 percent of Soviet GDP, and former Soviet Union that must be met from a shrink- 
it has declined between 40 and 45 percent from that ing force structure. The war in Chechnya inflicted a 
level since. In the wake of the 1998 financial crisis, deep scar on the military’s self-confidence, yet wars 
predictions of slight economic growth in 1999 have like Chechnya and the conflict that has arisen in 


given way to forecasts of further contraction, per- Dagestan are the most likely challenges the Russian 
haps negative 2 to 4 percent in 1999. What military will face in the years ahead. 

economists Clifford Gaddy and Barry Ickes have To carry out needed reforms, the military must 
called the “virtual economy” continues to thrive, simultaneously renew aging equipment; house, 


ensuring that value-destroying industries survive feed, and pay its troops; police various conflict 
through an elaborate system of barter and paper zones; and maintain nuclear forces. It is not carry- 
transfers.1 Enormous wealth has been transferred ing out any of these tasks well and cannot indefi- 
to private hands, a positive development despite nitely do all of them, even poorly, without a 
enormous attendant corruption. Privatization on substantial increase in funding. The fiscal crisis of 
this scale will make it difficult for any future regime the Russian state virtually guarantees that no such 
to mobilize the resources previous Russian and increase will be forthcoming. The extent of the 
Soviet states had at their disposal for the projection decline is such that, even if yearly 5 percent budget 
of power. increases could be guaranteed from now until 
Russia's military power is also in steep decline. 2020—a very unlikely development—it would 
Though the Russian military conducted its largest merely bring the military back to the spending lev- 
els of 1992. 
SHERMAN W. GARNETT is the dean of James Madison College at The most serious constraint on foreign policy is 


Michigan State esd og is a former associate of the not the decline in traditional economic and mili- 
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ronment of Eastern and Central Europe (Washington, D C . and chaos of the state. As a leading Russian secu- 
Carnegie Endowment, 1997). rity expert remarked, “From the point of view of 

iSee:Chiferd Gaddy and Barry lekes, "Russias Victual the state system of decision making, we are at the 
Economy,” Foreign Affairs, September—October 1998. level of an average—and perhaps below the level 
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of an average—third world country.” Individual 
ministries and departments face little sustained 
oversight. Grand pronouncements and policy 
reviews take place, but the government is often dis- 
tracted by political crises and economic problems. 
It simply lacks the energy and capacity to ensure 
the implementation of its policies. 

On issues where powerful economic interests are 
at stake, such as oil and gas development and arms 
sales, these interests determine the outcome by 
dominating the regulatory structures created to con- 
trol them. Domestic political pressures also intrude 
as a weakened government attempts to appease or 
at least temporarily silence its Communist and 
nationalist opposition, who have a majority in the 
Russian legislature. The Russian constitution gives 
the president the power to act as the cornerstone of 
foreign and security policy, but Yeltsin's frequent 
absences have created long episodes of drift, punc- 
tuated by brief periods of frenetic attempts to 
resume command. 

Taken together, these factors frequently make 
Russian foreign policy inconsistent and unpre- 
dictable. Stated ambitions and goals far exceed 
capabilities. Practitioners and analysts express 
widespread frustration at their country’s decline, yet 
they have also begun to voice suspicion that this 
decline is in part sustained by outside forces, espe- 
cially the United States. What was once a fringe 
view of radical nationalist deputies has become a 
commonplace among the Moscow elite. 

In recent years the most powerful attempt to give 
coherence to Russian national interests and 
consistency to its foreign policy has come from 
Yevgeny Primakov and his supporters. Primakov, 
first as the head of Russias Foreign Intelligence Ser- 
vice, then as foreign minister and prime minister, 
articulated a set of views and exhortations that 
came to be widely held within the Russian foreign 
and security policy community and that ought to 
be called Primakovism.2 


PRIMAKOVISM WITHOUT PRIMAKOV 
Primakovism, however, is now functioning 
without its namesake with Primakov's ouster from 
his post as prime minister earlier this year. While 
he was in the government, Primakov contributed to 





2A number of influential politicians and analysts, includ- 
ing Yeltsin himself, contributed to the shift of Russian for- 
elgn policy. In this sense, Prumakov represents a much 
broader bied movement among the foreign policy estab- 
lishment in Russia. 
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and came to embody a widespread critique of what 
many saw as the natve and ill-managed Atlanticism 
of Andrei Kozyrey, Yeltsin's first foreign minister. 
Primakov and other like-minded critics did not 
reject rapprochement with the West, but argued 
that Russian society and interests were not identi- 
cal to those of the leading Western nations. Russia 
had its own interests and place in the world. Rus- 
sian foreign policy could not afford to degenerate 
into incoherence or merely follow the West. 

Russia, Primakov argued, had to be “a great 
power now” and act “by no means on the basis of 
current circumstances but on the basis of [its] 
colossal potential.” Russia would of course cooper- 
ate with the West and accept IMF and other interna- 
tional support for its economy. Yet Primakov did 
not believe that such cooperation precluded Rus- 
sian assertion of power and interest, even against 
the wishes of the West and especially the United 
States. Russia had its own priorities and vital mter- 
ests, especially on the territory of the former Soviet 
Union. Russia’ role there as an integrator and uni- 
fier had to be sustained and acknowledged by out- 
side powers. 

According to Primakovism, Russia also needed 
to pursue its own approach to questions such as 
Middle East peace, nuclear proliferation, and UN 
sanctions. It had to find its own set of partners and 
friends, including India, China, and Iran. This 
approach was not diametrically opposed to United 
States interests, but it would not be subordinate to 
them. 

Primakov embarked on a series of high-profile 
and unilateral steps, as in his personal intervention 
in the Iraqi crises in 1997 to prevent United 
States—led military strikes. He worked tirelessly to 
strengthen integration and Russian influence in the 
former Soviet Union. Although he did not begin the 
process of normalization with China, he is largely 
responsible for its evolution into a more ideologi- 
cally charged partnership. The organizing principle 
of Russian interests and actions in the world, 
according to this view, is the need to hasten the 
emergence of a “multipolar” world order. Russia's 
policy should help create and stabilize such a multi- 
polar world, with Russia as one of its poles. 

Given Russia’s internal weakness, Primakovism 
is often more successful in providing ex post facto 
explanations of actions than in shaping the actions 
themselves. Whatever its effect on day-to-day pol- 
icy, it has captured the hearts and minds of the Rus- 
sian foreign policy community and will shape its 
perception of Russia’s interests, the emerging global 
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order, and United States policy for years to come. 
The Russian foreign policy community responds to 
Primakovism's explicit embrace of missions and 
interests that demand the restoration of a powerful 
and influential Russia. It sees it as inspiring Russia 
to overcome its current weakness and humiliation, 
sustain pragmatic cooperation on an honorable 
footing with the West, and assert Russia’s unique 
interests, especially in the former Soviet Union. 

A doctrine by itself cannot overcome a lack of 
coordination and resources. Like other ideologies 
and world views seeking to define Russia’s foreign 
policy, Primakovism suffers from a reach greater 
than its grasp. It derives much of its popularity at 
home from an assertiveness of Russian national 
interest and a defiance of the West. Yet this compli- 
cates the search for support that a weakened Russia 
needs from the outside world. Primakovism was a 
difficult balancing act for someone as 
experienced and nimble as Primakov; 
his successors will find it a much more 





recently, Uzbekistan often took public stances in 
opposition to Russian proposals. 

But important constraints and disagreements 
divided even those countries that supported cis 
integration. No as nation, including Russia, had the 
resources to bankroll grandiose initiatives to restore 
failing economies and dilapidated militaries. Much 
of the support for these initiatives came from coun- 
tries hoping to gain additional resources from Rus- 
sia. Real integration, as the European Union has 
shown, is a game for rich and successful countries, 
not paupers. - 

Serious disagreements among cis members also 
were hidden beneath unanimous declarations of 
support. The new political and business leaders in 
the rest of the cis wanted Russian assistance or pref- 
erential trade but did not want to surrender control 
over their country’s political and economic assets to 
an organization likely to be dominated 
by Moscow. 

Russia's neighbors increasingly saw 


difficult act to sustain. . The greatest their interests in new geographical 
Moreover, the internal rewards of Pri challenges of the frameworks. While Russia continued to 
makovism come at the price of external post-Soviet space see this vast space as a unified whole, 


misunderstanding and suspicion, not 
only in Washington but throughout the 
world. A closer look at the three major 
theaters of Russian foreign policy—the 
republics of the former Soviet Union, 
China, and the West—will reveal this 
and other shortcomings. In the race between weak- 
ness and influence in the former Soviet Union, East 
Asia, and the West, it is still Russian weakness that 
is winning. 


RUSSIA AND ITS POST-SOVIET NEIGHBORS 

As President Yeltsin and virtually every senior 
Russian official and commentator has made clear, 
the post-Soviet region remains an area of vital inter- 
est for Russia. Here the geopolitical changes have 
been the most profound, producing new countries 
and regional configurations in every region of the 
former Soviet Union except the Far East. Yet Rus- 
sias main political initiative—the creation of a sin- 
gle integrated political, economic, and. security 
entity—has failed. 

Integration, whether through the Common- 
wealth of Independent States (cis) or in smaller 
groupings, has come to naught. Most of these 
efforts at free trade or collective security proved to 
be nothing more than paper exercises. Each initia- 
tive had its dissenters, of course. In the cis, states 
such as Ukraine, Georgia, Azerbaijan, and, more 


come not from 
integration but 
disintegration. 





other states saw it both in smaller 
regional terms and in ways that linked 
them to countries outside the former 
Soviet Union. Nearly every cis state 
wanted its own political, economic, and 
security links with the United States, 
NATO, Western Europe, Turkey, or China. Even 
those states most supportive of Russian-led inte- 
gration, like Belarus, balked at expending national 
resources beyond national borders. Belarusian Pres- 
ident Alexander Lukashenko, for example, stated 
he would never send Belarusian troops to defend cis 
borders in Central Asia; Belarus would defend cis 
interests “in the western direction, from Kiev to 
Riga.” For Belarus, Tajikistan might as well be the 
moon. 

NATO expansion produced another striking exam- 
ple of security fragmentation within the cis. While 
Lukashenko joined Russian officials in railing 
against NATO enlargement to Poland, the Czech 
Republic, and Hungary, Kazakh Foreign Minister 
Kasymzhomart Tokayev told his Russian counter- 
part that “the expansion of the alliance to the East 
does not directly affect the interests of Kazakhstan.” 

Many other examples of this increasing differen- 
tiation of security perceptions can be found. No sin- 
gle security threat or common interest binds this 
diverse group of states. Instead, they are forming 
unique regional focuses. For these states, Russia is 


increasingly seen as another regional actor, albeit an 
important one. Russia, however, still thinks of itself 
as a state that can and should provide security for 
the entire former Soviet Union. This difference of 
perception is likely to become a source of future dis- 
agreement and frustration. 

In the past few years, as the failure of the cis has 
become painfully obvious, Russia has increasingly 
turned to bilateral and regional efforts with its new 
neighbors. Russia and Belarus have pursued ambi- 
tious bilateral initiatives aimed at some form of 
union. Armenia and Russia have likewise fashioned 
a security relationship outside the cis, agreeing to a 
comprehensive bilateral treaty in 1998. These 
efforts have actually hastened the breakdown of the 
post-Soviet space into distinct subregions, although 
this is not Moscow’ intention. In addition, they suf- 
fer the same constraints from lack of resources, 
mutual suspicions, and different interests that 
undermine cis-wide initiatives. 

The attempt to form a Russian-Belarusian com- 
monwealth serves as the best example. While the 
idea of Russian-Belarusian integration is popular in 
both countries, supporters differ profoundly over 
key details, such as how power should be divided 
in the new commonwealth. Not surprisingly, the 
smaller state wants to ensure that the new com- 
monwealth will preserve Belarusian sovereignty and 
local control over political and economic resources. 
Russia is more concerned about assuming the eco- 
nomic burden of Belarus’ failed economy. As to the 
rights of the smaller nation in the potential arrange- 
ment, Sergei Karaganov, a leading Russian foreign 
policy commentator, admitted earlier this year that 
most Russians consider integration with Belarus as 
“absorption” of that country. With these divisions 
standing in the way of progress on a popular issue 
with an apparently willing partner, it is no wonder 
the cis and Russian policies toward the former 
Soviet Union have reached a dead end. 

But the greatest challenges of the post-Soviet 
space come not from integration but disintegration. 
Neither the cis nor any imaginable regional substi- 
tute can halt the breakdown of the post-Soviet space 
into distinct subregions. Individual countries will 
continue to seek greater separation from Moscow, 
even as their neighbors deepen ties. Of greatest con- 
cern is the weakness of the new states themselves. 
Their sovereignty may no longer be in question, but 
their stability is. Internal troubles could spill over 
and become a serious challenge for Russian foreign 
policy—and for the outside world. 
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SINO-RUSSIAN RAPPROCHEMENT 

If Russia policy toward the qs is a shambles, its 
approach to the People’s Republic of China has 
been one of Russias greatest foreign policy achieve- 
ments. This success will likely bring with it serious 
challenges in the near future, but for now the two 
countries have declared their relationship “a strate- 
gic partnership aimed at the twenty-first century.” 
The two sides have embraced an ambitious agenda 
of expanded trade, energy development, arms sales, 
and military-technical exchanges. They have put 
aside long-standing border disputes and institu- 
tionalized a wide range of high- and working-level 
contacts that strengthen the habit of cooperation 
and mutual understanding. More worrying for 
some American observers, Russia has become a 
major supplier of advanced weapons and defense 
technologies to the Chinese military. As was noted, 
Chinese leaders have publicly endorsed Primakovs 
views on the advantages of a multipolar state sys- 
tem and sketched out broad areas of strategic agree- 
ment, from Taiwan to NATO enlargement. Most 
recently, the two countries joined in opposing the 
NATO bombing campaign against Serbia (their “con- 
sultations” over the bombing consisted of mutual 
visits and high-level phone calls). 

Although such cooperation is likely to continue 
and even expand, powerful factors will limit how 
far this partnership develops. The relationships eco- 
nomic basis is still weak. Trade with Russia is a tiny 
fraction of China’ trade with its leading parmers— 
the United States, Japan, and Southeast Asia. The 
August 1998 financial crisis in Russia further set 
back bilateral trade, but even before Russia’s new 
round of fiscal problems, the two countries had 
trouble sustaining economic momentum. The large- 
scale energy and construction projects envisioned 
in summit agreements made in April 1996 never 
materialized. The only area in which Sino-Russian 
trade has shown consistent and sustained growth is 
in the sale of arms and defense technology (a senior 
Chinese official has called it the “glue” of the Sino- 
Russian partnership). 

Beyond the economic issues looms perhaps the 
most serious challenge facing the partnership: the 
weakness of the Russian Far East. Even as the two 
governments pledge long-lasting cooperation, Rus- 
sia worries that its economically weak, resource- 
rich Siberian and Far Eastern region could come 
under the sway of an increasingly powerful China. 
The issue is often discussed in purely demographic 
terms, with a declining population of 7 million Rus- 
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sians in the area contrasted with 100 million or 
more Chinese just across the border. 

Yet the two sides have worked hard to control 
Chinese migration. Exaggerated Russian estimates 
of 200,000 to more than 2 million illegal Chinese 
immigrants are widely circulated, but independent 
estimates put the number at only a few thousand. 
What is actually being expressed in this demo- 
graphic discussion is Russian anxiety over a pro- 
found and ongoing transition in which a rising 
China overshadows a declining Russia. 

These current trends, if sustained, promise an 
unusual role reversal in the region as China 
becomes the dominant power and the senior part- 
ner to an enfeebled Russia. Even those in Russia 
glad to have the leverage and influence offered by 
the Sino-Russian partnership are concerned about 
the future balance of power in Asia. They under- 
stand that the Russian Far East will be economically 
weak and politically unstable for some years to 
come. They also understand that Russia's stalled 
reforms inhibit any dramatic improvement in rela- 
tions with Japan. Thus, despite the very success of 
cultivating China, Russia faces the long-term chal- 
lenge of managing relations in relative isolation 
with an emerging great power. 


FROM PARTNERSHIP TO PATIENCE 

Russia's relations with the West, especially with 
the United States, have clearly declined; early dec- 
larations of strategic partnership have been sup- 
planted by Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Talbott’s 
November 1998 call for “strategic patience.” West- 
ern hopes of sustained Russian political and eco- 
nomic reform have been tested by frequent 
setbacks, just as Russian expectations of large-scale 
Western aid and support have given way to a grow- 
ing resentment of the West. 

Chechnya, Yeltsin’s repeated illnesses, the shuf- 
fling of prime ministers, high-profile disagreements 
over nuclear sales to Iran, and, especially, NATO 
enlargement have brought the United States and 
Russia to loggerheads. The nuclear arms control 
process is stalled, even as the two sides try once 
more to revive it. Still, the Russian Duma has 
delayed action on the second Strategic Arms Reduc- 
tion Treaty (START 1) for years. And even if this hur- 
dle could be overcome, Russia’s increasing embrace 
of nuclear weapons as compensation for its weak- 
ened conventional force posture and its inability to 
finance implementation of existing arms control 
agreements place clear limits on what renewed 
strategic arms control talks can accomplish. 


Unilateral moves by Russia in Iraq and in Kosovo 
have further strained relations. Though the inter- 


-~ national peacekeeping effort in Kosovo was soon 


put back on track, Moscow’s behavior—rushing a 
contingent of Russian troops to the province at the 
air wars end without consulting NatO—raised seri- 
ous questions in Washington and other Western 
capitals about the reliability of Russia as a partner. 
In part, the difficulties in managing relations reflect 
the serious problems the West and Russia have yet 
to resolve. But these difficulties are also a reflection 
of the changes in the two sides themselves and their 
still unfinished adjustment to them. What was once 
a relationship among relative equals and rivals, at 
least in terms of military power, has become one of 
leading and declining powers. Even key issues on 
which the two sides once agreed, such as nuclear 
proliferation, have been complicated by this change. 
For example, Russia and the United States both 
opposed Indian and Pakistani nuclear tests in 1998. 
Yet Russia tempered its reaction to India’s test 
because it did not want to alienate India as a strate- 
gic partner and arms and defense technology cus- 
tomer. Indeed, Moscow not only wants to sell 
nuclear power and other sophisticated technology 
to India, but also to Iran and China. Russia also 
believes it has more pressing security problems than 
proliferation in South Asia. These considerations 
and Russias internal chaos make it difficult for Rus- 
sia to play as forceful a role individually and in 
cooperation with the United States as the Soviet 
Union often did on nuclear proliferation issues. 
Even in the midst of such problems, the normal- 
ization of Russian-Western relations continues. Dis- 
agreements are messy but usually are resolved or at 
least contained. A wide range of institutions exist 
that could facilitate regular consultations and coop- 
eration. These include a special Russia-NaTO coun- 
cil, the expansion of the Group of 7 to the Group of 
8 (with Russia's inclusion on at least political mat- 
ters), and a regular Russian-French-German sum- 
mit. But normalization—without serious strategic 
effort on both sides—has its limits. All these insti- 
tutions have suffered recently from lack of momen- 
tum, increasing suspicion, and a simple absence of 
creativity. They are constrained in the first place by 
Russian weakness and the suspicion such weakness 
engenders; a frustrated and weakened Russia is sim- 
ply a less confident and reliable partner, since its 
leaders are less willing to compromise and risk 
political exposure at home. Moreover, Russia’s mea- 
ger resources mean that the West must expend 
enormous energy at the negotiating table to meet 


Russian concerns, yet Russia has little to offer in 
implementing any common decision. For example, 
Moscow’ limited influence over Belgrade during 
the Kosovo crisis was painfully obvious. 

But officials in Washington are also working in 
a constrained environment. As Russia's troubles 
mount and as American-Russian disagreements on 
key issues come to the fore, basic support for 
engagement with Russia is eroding in the United 
States. A small but influential minority doubts Rus- 
sia’s ability to reform and sees its current weakness 
as a strategic benefit to the United States. To those 
charged with providing support for Russia's trans- 
formation, the setbacks of the past several years 
and the difficult political environment in Washing- 
ton have brought weariness and only a few initia- 
tives. But the most significant constraint is the 
growing indifference to Russia and the former 
Soviet Union among leading American political fig- 
ures and the foreign policy establishment. The 
Soviet Union’s massive military capabilities and 
ideological hostility put it at the center of 
Washington’ attention; Russias weakness, the dis- 
appearance of cold war animosity, and pressing 
problems elsewhere have pushed Russia and its 
neighbors to the backburner. 

Some in Russia hope that, because relations with 
Washington have foundered, relations with the 
leading states of Europe will grow closer. Russia’s 
European neighbors, especially members of the 
European Union, do not have the old strategic bag- 
gage that burdens American-Russian ties. Although 
the United States remains Russia's largest investor, 
trade and cultural links provide a much stronger 
basis for a Russian-European partnership. Yet Rus- 
sian officials ignore the extent to which their 
actions in Kosovo and elsewhere alienate potential 
partners in Europe. Many Europeans already fear 
that Russia is too large and too poor a country to fit 
easily into a united Europe. 

A reputation for unreliability only further com- 
plicates relations. Russia often underestimates 
Europe's role and its stakes in Bosnia, Kosovo, or 
NATO enlargement. In setting out to oppose Wash- 
ington on these issues, Moscow to a greater or lesser 
extent also opposes London, Paris, and Berlin. 
Finally, neither Russia nor the European Union has 
acknowledged the enormous challenge of FU 
enlargement. On basic issues of trade and migration, 
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EU regulations may erect a higher and less perme- 
able wall than an enlarged NATO ever could. 


THE CHALLENGE OF A WEAKENED RUSSIA 

In the coming years, Russia is unlikely to become 
either a consistent adversary or a reliable partner of 
the United States and its allies. It will continue 
instead to be inconsistent, prickly, and unreliable. 
It will also continue to suffer severe constraints on 
its ability to exert political, military, or economic 
influence. The frustrations of this position will 
doubtless inspire nationalist and anti-Western sen- 
timents and demonstrations of Russian indepen- 
dence from Washington. Yet even if Russian politics 
swings wildly to the extremes, its leaders will not 
find it easy to rebuild the power they seek or to 
reverse Russia’ growing dependence on—and inter- 
dependence with—the outside world. 

The nations most vulnerable to a more assertive 
Russia are, of course, those of the former Soviet 
Union. But unless Russia sees a dramatic recovery 
of its economic prosperity, military power, and state 
coherence, the tools these states have developed to 
manage Russian pressure will continue to work. 

Russian pressure on these states ıs not the only 
danger. The entire former Soviet Union—including 
Russia—is vulnerable to internal weakness and 
external challenges that will make this an unstable 
neighborhood. Not all the troubles of this region are 
the Wests concern, but the major ones certainly are. 
Nuclear theft, migration, regional conflict, terror- 
ism, and drugs are likely to spill well beyond 
regional confines. 

The most serious challenges to the West will 
likely emerge, not from Russia's successful recon- 
stitution as a great power, but from the weakness of 
Russia and instability in the entire former Soviet 
Union. Neglect of this dilemma, like neglect of Rus- 
sia itself, is becoming as common in the West as the 
anti-Americanism that has come to dominate Rus- 
sian foreign policy rhetoric. 

Russia remains a state in search of itself. For all 
the claims of a special destiny apart from Europe, 
Russia cannot be stable or at peace as an isolated or 
Asiatic power. It will not serve global stability if 
Russia and its neighbors are left to decline and drift. 
It will not be easy to fit this region into the Europe- 
to-come, but it will be far more costly and danger- 
ous to leave it outside. a 


“For 800 years, the distinctive character of the Baltic countries has been shaped ~ 
by their peculiar and precarious position between the East and the West. That , 


position has generated for these countries both great creativity and great 
tragedy. It is also a position thai will not soon change.” 





The Baltics: Between Russia and the West 


JAMES KURTH 


n the northwestern frontier of Russia lie 

three small nations whose cultures are very 

different from that of Russia and very simi- 
lar to those of the West. These are Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, which collectively are known as the 
Baltic states. Seen by the Russians, the Baltic coun- 
tries are a natural extension of Russia. Seen by the 
Baltic nations themselves, they have all too often 
been in Russia, but they have never been of it. 

The Baltic countries were the westernmost exten- 
sion of the Russian Empire of the czars and the 
Soviet Union of the Communists. Earlier they had 
been for several centuries the easternmost extension 
of German rule and culture. The German presence 
in the Baltic countries was so pronounced that it 
made the Baltics permanently a part of the civiliza- 
tion of the West. This Western character, so differ- 
ent from the Russian, would survive two centuries 
of czarist rule and a half-century of Soviet repres- 
sion, and it still distinguishes the Baltic states today. 

The Baltic countries can properly be seen as both 
the East of the West, and the West of the East. The 
Baltics were first, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the object of the Germans’ drive to the 
East and later, in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, the object of the Russians’ drive to the West. 
Then, in the First and Second World Wars, they had 
the great misfortune to be the object of both. 


THE VIEW FROM RUSSIA 

From the Russian perspective, the Baltic coun- 
tries are obviously a part of Russian geography. Rus- 
sia reaches its natural western frontier with the 
distinct geographical feature of the Baltic Sea. Con- 
versely, no pronounced geographical features on the 
eastern borders of the Baltic countries establish a 
natural frontier between themselves and Russia. 
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The principle reason Peter the Great became 
great was that he understood this reality and acted 
on it. He did so through his military victories over 
Sweden in the decisive Great Northern War of 
1700-1721, which saw him conquer the Baltic lands 
and extend Russian power to the Baltic Sea. Peter 
culminated his and Russia's drive to the Baltic by 
building a new city and new capital, St. Petersburg, 
which he envisioned would become Russia's gate- 
way to the West. For more than two centuries there- 
after, the Baltic countries were under the political 
authority of the Russian czars, and they guarded the 
military approaches to the Russian capital. 

Peter had intended that St. Petersburg would be 
Russia’s window on the West, serving as a conduit 
of Western ideas and ways that would enter, and 
progressively modernize, the vast Russian hinter- 
land. To a degree, his new city did come to serve 
this role. However, it was Peter's other acquisition, 
the Baltic countries, that performed the Westerniz- 
ing role even more clearly and consistently. This 
was especially the case with the old city of Riga, 
which became a busier and more successful port for 
the Russian Empire than did St. Petersburg. 

The Baltic countries performed this Westerniz- 
ing role so well because they were already a part of 
the West, not just a window on it. Although they 
might be geographically the westernmost extension 
of Russia, that is, the West of the East, the Baltic 
countries were culturally the easternmost extension 
of Germany, or the East of the West. 

Five centuries before Peter the Great conquered 
the Baltic countries from the east, the Teutonic 
Knights had invaded them from the west. Hence- 
forth, the Germans held the economic and social 
power in the Baltic countries. Most of the Baltic 
countryside was owned by German nobles, and 
most of the Baltic towns were dominated by Ger- 
man merchants, especially the cities of Riga and 
Tallinn. Although the successive military victories 


of the Poles, the Swedes, and finally the Russians 
enabled these peoples to succeed the Teutonic 
Knights as the political authorities in the Baltic 
countries, the economic achievements of the Baltic 
Germans continued to give them the social power. 


THE “BALTIC SPECIAL ORDER’. . . 

The Russian political authorities found it in their 
interest to preserve and protect the economic posi- 
tion of the Baltic Germans because they provided 
educated officials, tax revenues, and Western con- 
nections for the czars regime. This preservation of 
an economic and social part of Germany within the 
political and military realm of Russia was known as 
the “Baltic Special Order” (Baltisches Sonderrecht). 

Beneath the political power of the Russians and 
the economic power of the Germans could be 
found the original Baltic peoples, most of whom 
were peasants. When, in the nineteenth century, 
these peoples began to develop their own distinct 
national identities—as Estonians, Latvians, and 
Lithuanians—they followed the German models of 
national development at the time. 

One dimension of national development was the 
recovery of national culture, or more accurately, the 
invention of national tradition. The Baltic national 
movements placed great emphasis on the establish- 
ment of a distinctive national language, literature, 
music, and artistic style. The other dimension of 
national development was the construction of a 
modern society. The Baltic national movements 
emphasized the creation of a society that adhered 
to and operated under Western, especially German, 
standards in such areas as education, public health, 
civic associations, and economic enterprise. By the 
beginning of the twentieth century, the national 
movements had largely succeeded in achieving the 
cultural goals, and they were well advanced toward 
achieving the social goals. 


.. AND ITS DEMISE 

The Russian Empire and the Baltic Special Order 
within it collapsed in the course of World War I and 
the Russian Revolution. The Baltic peoples, through 
their military achievements against both the Rus- 
sian and German armies in 1918 and 1919, over- 
threw the Russian authorities, expropriated the 
German landed estates, and established themselves 
as independent national states. From the Estonian, 
Latvian, and Lithuanian perspectives, it was the nat- 
ural fulfillment of their decades-long period of 
national development. 
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Russia saw the political and military indepen- 
dence of the Baltic countries as the unnatural con- 
sequence of temporary Russian weakness, brought 
about by the world war, the Russian Revolution, 
and the ensuing Russian civil war. With time, Rus- 
sia would regain its natural and rightful power and 
status. Then, the two-century norm established by 
Peter the Great would resume, replacing the two- 
decade anomaly of Baltic independence. 

This resumption occurred in 1939 and 1940 with 
the beginning of the next world war and the Soviet 
annexation of the three Baltic states, which were 
forced to become Soviet republics within the Soviet 
Union. Soviet leader Joseph Stalin clearly saw him- 
self as restoring or realizing anew a large aspect of 
the understanding of Peter the Great and the suc- 
ceeding czars: that the Baltic countries were the nat- 
ural, westernmost extension of Russia. 

Stalin did not see himself as restoring the other 
aspect of that understanding: the idea that the Baltic 
countries were a window on the West, which had 
underlain the Baltic Special Order. Quite the con- 
trary. Stalin’s methods in the Baltic countries were 
exceptionally brutal and destructive. His secret 
police murdered or deported to Siberia more than 
5 percent of the general population and more than 
50 percent of the professional classes in each of the 
three countries. Anything and anyone connected 
with the West was liquidated. 

Stalin’s successors followed this line during the 
1950s and 1960s. Thus, in the first three decades of 
their rule in the Baltics, the Soviet authorities 
repressed every expression of Western ideas and 
ways. There seemed to be nothing left of a Baltic 
Special Order. 


THE SOVIET WINDOW OF VULNERABILITY 

In the last two decades of Soviet rule, the Baltic 
countries once again became Russia’s window on 
the West. During the 1970s and 1980s, the Soviet 
Union began to allow local Baltic initiatives in some 
cultural, social, and economic areas, and these ini- 
tiatives quickly emulated Western models. Western 
cultural innovations and economic practices often 
first entered into the Soviet Union through experi- 
ments within the Baltic republics, from which they 
then spread to Russia and beyond. Although this 
was hardly a robust version of a Baltic Special 
Order, a common view in the Soviet Union was that 
the Baltic republics were clearly the most European 
of the Soviet republics, and they were known as the 
“Soviet West.” 
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In August 1989, on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Nazi—Soviet Pact that had con- 
signed them to Soviet rule, the three Baltic republics 
took the lead among the Soviet republics in demand- 
ing freedom from Soviet rule. Their demand for 
autonomy soon became one for full independence. 
In August 1991 the three Baltic countries succeeded 
in gaining this independence, and in December 
1991, when the other republics also broke away, the 
Soviet Union disintegrated entirely. The window on 
the West had let in a political hurricane. 

A decade later the Baltic nations are still, in sev- 
eral senses, a window on the West for Russia. First, 
a large part of the Russian underground economy 
connects and operates with Western economies 
through the Baltic countries, especially through the 
port cities of Riga and Tallinn (the capitals of Latvia 
and Estonia, respectively). Second, large Russian 
minorities reside in Latvia (33 percent of the pop- 
ulation) and Estonia (28 percent); Russians also 
form a majority of the population in Riga and in 
Tallinn. Russian demography, as well as Russian 
geography, still reaches to the Baltic Sea. Third, the 
Baltic countries form a military and strategic buffer 
between Russia and the recently expanded NATO 
(especially its easternmost member, Poland). 

Most Russians see the political and military inde- 
pendence of the Baltic states as the regrettable con- 
sequence of an abnormal Russian weakness, 
brought about by the collapse of the Soviet Union 
and the confusion and disorder of succeeding Rus- 
sian governments. They view this kind of full inde- 
pendence for the Baltic countries as unnatural and 
unhistorical. And the efforts of the Baltic states to 
become political and military allies of the West— 
that is, to become members of NATO—are seen as 
threatening and insulting. 

For Russia, reasonable and acceptable indepen- 
dence for the Baltic states should follow the model 
of Finnish independence: to be economically and 
culturally part of the West, politically independent 
of the West and Russia, and militarily neutral and 
unthreatening to Russia. When Russia regains its 
natural and rightful power and status, some version 
‘of the norm established by Peter the Great should 
once again resume, replacing the recent anomaly of 
Baltic full independence. With this resumption, 
however, and unlike that of Stalin, some new ver- 
sion of Russia’s window on the West and the Baltic 
Special Order may arise. 

Russia sees several possible models for this new 
Baltic Special Order. First is the Finland-like status, 
with economic, cultural, and political—but not mil- 


itary—independence. Next would be a status like 
that of the Baltic Germans under the czars, with eco- 
nomic and cultural independence, but not political 
and military independence. Next would be a status 
like that of the Baltic republics in the later Soviet 
Union: no real independence but still a conduit of 
selected Western ways, a window on the West. 

Finally, there would be the low status and dreary 
specter represented by what is another Baltic terri- 
tory, although its population is now completely 
Russian. This is the geographical anomaly that is 
the Kaliningrad region of Russia, which, before 
World War II, was the East Prussian region of Ger- 
many. Here the Russians have demolished virtually 
everything Western. Kaliningrad, to the immediate 
south of the Baltic states, is the total opposite of 
Finland, to the immediate north. 


THE BALTIC PERSPECTIVE 

The Baltic peoples view themselves as distinct 
from other nations, and from each other. But their 
conceptions of what a proper nation should be have 
always been defined by the conceptions of the 
nations to the West. Although this has been espe- 
cially the case with Germany, the Balts have also 
been attentive to the ideas of other nations, espe- 
cially if they were the leading Western powers of 
the time (Britain after World War I and the United 
States since World War II). 

During their first period of national indepen- 
dence in the 1920s and 1930s, the Baltic states were 
among the smallest nations in Europe. Their popu- 
lations at that time (Estonia, 1.1 million; Latvia, 1.9 
million; Lithuania, 2.9 million) were even less than 
that of Denmark. But these new and miniature 
nation-states adhered to and operated under the 
cultural and economic standards of those that were 
the largest and most advanced (Estonia, for exam- 
ple, had one of the highest literacy rates in the 
world, and Latvia was not far behind). 

The Baltic nations have always believed, there- 
fore, that they should and could learn from the 
West. Conversely, they have almost always believed 
that the Russians have nothing to teach them. (An 
exception was some elements of the Latvian indus- 
trial workers at the time of the Russian Revolution.) 
The Baltic nations fear and loath the Russians, even 
more after the Soviet period than after the czarist. 
They also fear and loath the very thought of sink- 
ing to Russian standards. Even when the Germans 
oppressed and exploited the Baltic peoples, they 
provided the Balts with many of their models. In 
contrast, the Russians under both the czarist and 


Soviet regimes oppressed and exploited the Balts 
and provided no models. In contrast again, the 
British and the Americans, who have been too dis- 
tant from the Baltic countries to pose a threat to 
them, have provided only models. From the Baltic 
perspective, the United States—both Western and 
remote—is the perfect great power. 


THE RUSSIAN QUESTION 

In this Baltic conception of the region as the East 
of the West, the Russian minority in the Baltic states 
has a special, and unstable, place. It is seen as an 
alien body, a 
form of East in 
the West. 

The Russian 
minority in the 
Baltic countries 
is largely a 
product of the 
Soviet occupa- 
tion. In the 
interwar 
period, Rus- 
sians com- 
prised only 8 
percent of the 
population of 
Estonia, 9 per- 
cent of ‘Latvia, 
and 3 percent 
of Lithuania. 
During the 
Soviet period, 
authorities 
brought in vast - 
numbers `of 
Russians (and 
also Belarusians and Ukrainians) to work in the 
new factories in heavy indus-tries (known as “black 
work”), which the re-gime built acc-ording to 
Soviet concepts of industrialization. They also 
brought in large numbers of Russians and other 
Soviet nationalities to serve as soldiers and sailors 
in the great network of military bases that the 
regime built. Many officers in the military and secu- 
rity services found the Baltic republics so congenial 
that they retired there. These included officers of 
the Kas, the Soviet secret police. 

By 1959 these two processes of industrialization 
and militarization, Soviet style, had greatly altered 
the ethnic structure of the Baltic countries. In that 
year the Russians comprised 20 percent of the pop- 


RUSSIANS IN 
THE BALTIC STATES 
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ulation of Estonia, 27 percent of Latvia, and 9 per- 
cent of Lithuania. The Sovietization and Russifica- 
tion continued, especially in Estonia and Latvia. In 
1989, on the eve of Baltic independence, the Rus- 
sians comprised 30 percent of the population of 
Estonia and 34 percent of that of Latvia (and it 
remained at 9 percent of Lithuania). 

After almost a decade of independence, the Rus- 
sian minority is only slightly smaller: 28 percent in 
Estonia, 33 percent in Latvia, and 8 percent in 
Lithuania. Despite being the objects of Baltic polit- 
ical discrimination, the Russians are often the ben- 
eficiaries of 
Baltic eco- 
nomic growth. 
They have con- 
cluded that it 
is better to be a 
second-class 
citizen in a 
Baltic country 
than a first- 
class citizen in 
Russia. 

The Rus- 
sians largely 
live in vast and 
ugly working- 
class suburbs. 
Most are not 
citizens of the 
new states. The 
granting of 
citizenship is 
closely tied to 
knowledge of 
the national 
language, and 
most Russians are unwilling or unable to learn 
these obscure and difficult tongues. 

The Russians in the Baltics have the same social 
attitudes and behavior as the Russians in Russia: 
many are conspicuously sullen, surly, and self-pity- 
ing. The Russians young men are especially antiso- 
cial. Their behavior in public places typically is 
crude, mean-spirited, and drunken. And then there 
are the wannabes of the Russian Mafia, dressed in 
black. The Russian minority is in the Baltic coun- 
tries, but not of them. 

From the perspective of the Baltic nations, the 
Russian minority is a legacy of Soviet colonial occu- 
pation, a collaborator with the Soviet totalitarian 
regime, and a product of the worst excesses of 
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Soviet industrialization and militarization. Like the 
abandoned industrial factories and military bases, 
the Russian minority is thought of as something 
like a toxic waste dump. It represents the nightmare 
of the past rather than the promise of the future, 
Eurasia rather than Europe, the East rather than the 
West, and, in the minds of many Balts, even bar- 
barism rather than civilization. As the Baltic nations 
see it, the more Russian their countries remain, the 
less Western they will become. 

The characteristics of the Russian minority and 
the attitudes of the Baltic nations toward it create a 
serious problem for democracy in the Baltic states. 
For the Baltic nations, to grant full citizenship and 
equal rights to the Russians would be to reverse their 
epic journey toward the West and to stumble back 
toward the East. This problem for Baltic democracy 
is compounded by differences in politi- 
cal culture. The political culture of the 
Baltic nations, especially the Estonians 
and Latvians, is like that of the Scandi- 





[Stalin’s] secret 


their political processes to the Russian minority. 
From the perspective of the Baltic nations, this 
would have the paradoxical result that, in order for 
them to become more Western in form, and as 
members of Western international organizations 
(the EU, OSCE, and perhaps NATO), they must become 
less Western in substance. 

In response to this pressure from Western gov- 
ernments and international organizations, Estonia 
and Latvia in 1998 liberalized their citizenship 
requirements; Russian children born in these coun- 
tries after 1991 (the date of independence) will 
become citizens almost automatically, and the num- 
ber of Russians who can be certified for the national 
language requirement has been increased. But this 
year the Latvian parliament has moved to have gov- 
ernment business conducted only in the Latvian lan- 
guage, setting off another round of 
criticisms from Russia and the West. The 
conjoined issues of the citizenship rights 
and the language rights of the Russian 


navians: democratic, rationalist, and police murdered or minority will continue to trouble both 
legalist. The political culture of the Rus- deported to Siberia the national identity and the interna- 
sian minority is like that of Russia itself: more than 5 tional relations of the Baltic states. 
authoritarian, ethnocentric, and populist. 

If democracy is defined by adherence Pe/Centofthe FROM THE BALKANS TO THE BALTICS 
to democratic values, a substantive defi- general population. The NATO air war against Serbia in 


nition, then Baltic democracy will best 
operate if it is limited to the Baltic peo- 
ples themselves; it will be in danger of 
ceasing to operate if it is extended to large numbers 
of Russians. This substantive conception of democ- 
racy is the one held by the Baltic nations. Yet if 
democracy is defined by adherence to democratic 
procedures, a formal definition, then Baltic democ- 
racy must be extended to include all or most Rus- 
sians. This formal conception appears superficial and 
frivolous to the Baltic nations. 

It is this formal conception, however, that is 
advanced by political and intellectual elites in West- 
ern Europe and especially in the United States. 
These elites are now largely believers in the ideolo- 
gies of multicultural diversity and universal human 
rights. To them, the idea that the Baltic countries 
might better be seen as cases of bipolar division 
rather than multicultural diversity, and of historic 
communal identities rather than universal human 
rights, is politically incorrect. 

The governments of Western Europe and the 
United States, along with the European Union (£U) 
and the Organization for Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (OScE), have pressured the Baltic states 
to loosen their citizenship requirements and open 





the spring of 1999 could establish an 
ominous precedent for future Russian 
actions against the Baltic states. The 
United States and NATO argued that the Serbs were 
engaging in gross violations of the human rights of 
the Albanian majority in Kosovo, a region of Serbia. 
This justified NATO military operations, including 
the bombing of Belgrade and other Serbian cities 
outside Kosovo. The bombing continued until the 
Serbs accepted NaTo’s demands for the autonomy 
(and de facto independence) of the Albanians in 
Kosovo, backed up by the occupation of the region 
by NATO military forces. 

During the Kosovo campaign Russia saw itself as 
the historical ally of Serbia. Although in its current 
weakness it could do nothing substantial in military 
terms to help the Serbs, it did engage in many sym- 
bolic actions, including the preemptive occupation 
of Kosovo’ Pristina airport by a small contingent of 
Russian soldiers. In any event, Russia never consid- 
ered the NATO arguments and actions to be legitimate. 

Russia may now consider these arguments to be 
a precedent, for it can see potential parallels 
between recent NATO interpretations of the situation 
in the Balkans and its own interpretations of the sit- 
uation in the Baltics. From the Russian perspective, 


the Estonians and the Latvians are engaged in the 
extensive denial of the human rights of the Rus- 
sians. Although the Russians are a minority of the 
total population of Estonia and Latvia, they consti- 
tute a majority in the eastern districts, which bor- 
der on Russia. They are also a majority in the 
capital cities of Tallinn and Riga. And although the 
extensive denial of human rights is not the same as 
their gross violation through murder and expulsion, 
as in Kosovo, the Russian security agencies have 
long experience in inflating incidents (or even pro- 
voking them) for purposes of propaganda within 
Russia itself. 

Further, although the Nato intervention in Ser- 
bia was legitimated by the approval of two major 
international organizations (the EU as well as NATO), 
and a Russian intervention would have no chance 
of gaining the approval of any international organi- 
zation, in Russian eyes this lack of international 
legitimacy could be compensated by demographic 
affinity and geographic proximity. Russians would 
be coming to the aid of Russians, a far more com- 
pelling calling than Americans coming to the aid of 
Albanians. And they would be doing so in territo- 
ries that, for most of the past three centuries, Rus- 
sians have ruled and have seen as a natural 
extension of Russia itself. (In 1998 the Russian mil- 
itary conducted maneuvers on the border of Esto- 
nia, which were code-named “Operation Return.”) 


NATO'S NEWEST MEMBERS? 

The potential Russian threat to the Baltic states 
poses the question of NATO’ further expansion to 
the east. Should naTo’s recent admission of Poland, 
the Czech Republic, and Hungary be followed by a 
“second round of enlargement,” which would 
include the Baltic states? The Baltic nations cer- 
tainly think so. For them, NATO membership would 
be a full and formal recognition by Western Europe 
and the United States that they are indeed the East 
of the West, and also a full and formal deterrent 
against Russia, making them once again the West 
of the East. Further, the Clinton administration has 
made statements that have encouraged the Baltic 
nations to think they will be included in the next 
round of NATO expansion. 

It is not clear, however, that a political base 
within Western Europe and the United States is 
sufficient to support a full NATO commitment to the 
Baltic states. In particular, are the United States 
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Senate (which must ratify a treaty) and the United 
States Army (which must compose a strategy) 
likely to assume an obligation to guarantee the mil- 
itary security of these three small countries that 
border Russia, are within 150 kilometers of Rus- 
sia’s second-largest city, St. Petersburg, and contain 
large and alienated Russian minority populations? 
What would be NATO’ military strategy? If it were 
conventional defense, how would this be possible? 
If it were nuclear deterrence, how would this be 
credible? Finally, even if American congressional 
and military leaders should agree to a guarantee 
given the current weakness of Russia and its mili- 
tary, what would this guarantee look like if Russian 
strength should revive a decade or two from now? 

The Baltics see membership in NATO as desirable, 
even essential. For the United States it may seem 
impractical, even impossible. This contradiction 
suggests the need to search for a new version of a 
Baltic Special Order. 


CREATING A NEW BALTIC SPECIAL ORDER 

The old Baltic Special Order was designed by 
Russia and saw the Baltics as the West of the East. 
While giving primacy to Russian security interests, 
it also preserved Baltic economic and cultural 
autonomy. The new Baltic Special Order could be 
designed by the United States, along with Western 
Europe, and would see the Baltics as the East of the 
West. While giving primacy to Baltic economic, cul- 
tural, and political independence, it would also pre- 
serve Russian security interests. One possible model 
for this combination, as was noted earlier, is Fin- 
land. Before the Soviet period, Finland often fol- 
lowed a path similar to that of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, and it was often defined as a Baltic coun- 
try. Perhaps in the future the four countries can be 
similar again, all in a special Baltic way. 

For 800 years, the distinctive character of the 
Baltic countries has been shaped by their peculiar 
and precarious position between the East and the 
West. That position has generated for these coun- 
tries both great creativity and great tragedy. It is also 
a position that will not soon change. The task of the 
West, and especially the United States, is to bring its 
strategic vision and diplomatic skills to support 
Baltic independence and security, while maintaining 
and strengthening peaceful and productive relations 
with Russia. It will take the best of the West to pre- 
serve and protect this easternmost part of itself: Ml 
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be optimistic that the nuclear arms race 

might be winding down. The cold war was 
over. Only a few years earlier, in 1987, President 
Ronald Reagan had concluded, with Soviet President 
Mikhail Gorbachev, the Intermediate-Range Nuclear 
Forces Treaty, which eliminated for the first time an 
entire class of nuclear weapons. By 1993 Reagans 
successor, George Bush, had completed the negoti- 
ation of two Strategic Arms Reduction Treaties 
(START 1 and START 11), which together would bring 
about massive reductions in the strategic nuclear 
arsenals of the two former adversaries. Bush's suc- 
cessor, Bill Clinton, gained Senate ratification of 
START 1 by persuading Belarus, Kazakhstan, and 
Ukraine to surrender to Russia the nuclear weapons 
they had inherited from the Soviet Union and to join 
the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) as non- 
weapon states, all of which were prerequisites to 
Russian ratification of starr 1. Clinton has not been 
successful in implementing start n, however. 
Although the treaty was ratified by the Senate in Jan- 
uary 1996 by an overwhelming 87 to 4 vote, it has 
yet to be approved by the Russian Duma. 

As an incentive for the Duma to ratify START 1, in 
1997 Clinton and Russian President Boris Yeltsin 
signed start m, which would leave each side with 
between 2,000 and 2,500 strategic nuclear war- 
heads by 2008. But START ms reductions will not be 
implemented, the Clinton administration insists, 
until START 1 is ratified. 

Thus, the optimism about nuclear weapons with 
which the decade began has been tempered con- 


T= decade began with considerable reason to 
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siderably. Whether humanity can avert nuclear 
catastrophe in the new millennium remains an 
open question. 


RUSSIA’S DETERIORATING DETERRENT 

The Duma has delayed ratifying start 0 partly 
because of concerns that the reductions mandated 
by the treaty would disadvantage Russia. The treaty 
requires Russia to give up its great advantage in 
heavy intercontinental ballistic missiles (1cBMs) 
armed with multiple warheads, while allowing the 
United States to retain its advantage in bombers and 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles (stems). Elim- 
inating Russia’s land-based multiple-warhead 1cBMs 
yet maintaining the maximum 3,500 deployed war- 
heads permitted by starr 0 would require the Rus- 
sians to build hundreds of new single-warhead 
missiles, which they obviously cannot afford. 

Perhaps more disconcerting to the Russians is the 
aging of their entire strategic nuclear force, creating 
the possibility that, solely through attrition, the 
force will degrade to 2,000 to 2,500 warheads within 
10 years—with or without START I or START IM. 
Indeed, the number may fall even lower. Russian 
Defense Minister Igor Sergeyev has stated publicly 
that, for economic reasons, Russia may have no 
more than 500 deployed strategic warheads by 
2012. (In 1990 the Soviet Union had 10,779 strate- 
gic nuclear warheads, compared with fewer than 
6,000 now.) 

Not only does Russia have fewer nuclear war- 
heads, it also has fewer reliable missiles on which 
to launch them. Russian military officials have 
admitted that 58 percent of Russia’s ballistic mis- 
siles are well past their operational life span, which 
averages 10 years of service. Today, 20-year-old 
ICBMs sit in hundreds of silos across Russia. 

The precipitous decline in the size and quality of 
the Russian strategic nuclear arsenal stems from 


Russia's financial inability to replace the nuclear- 
armed submarines, long-range bombers, and ICBMs 
built by the Soviet Union during the cold war. Rus- 
sian opponents of START I have argued that the 
reductions required by the treaty, when placed 
alongside the perceived conventional threat posed 
to Russia by NATO, would threaten Russia’ security. 

The Russian military leadership, which had ini- 
tially supported starr I—in part because it mistak- 
enly expected it would free funds for conventional 
forces—is also increasingly concerned that lower 
defense budgets have reduced the capabilities of 
Russias conventional and strategic nuclear forces to 
an unsafe level. (The Russian military budget is 
now $65 billion per year, compared with $260 bil- 
lion for the United States.) This helps explain why 
Russia, on December 17, 1997, formally abandoned 
the Soviet pledge never to be the first power to use 
nuclear weapons. 

Unfortunately, Russia's adoption of a nuclear 
first-use strategy, and its related launch-on-warn- 
ing strategy (which theoretically will enable Rus- 
sia to launch its missiles before they can be 
destroyed by incoming United States missiles), 
places more emphasis on Russia’s increasingly 
questionable ability to differentiate between real 
and false attacks. But Russia’s early warning sys- 
tem, like its aging strategic missile force, is also 
deteriorating. Russian officials have publicly 
acknowledged that 70 percent of Russia's early 
warning satellites either are past their designed 
operational life or are in serious disrepair. 

The potential for a nuclear catastrophe was 
demonstrated in January 1995, when Russian radar 
operators misinterpreted a scientific rocket 
launched by Norway as an attack. For the first time, 
Yeltsin's nuclear briefcase, containing Russian mis- 
sile launch codes, was activated before the true 
nature of the Norwegian missile was determined. 

The shakiness of the Russian alert system has 
been aggravated by the Y2K problem, which creates 
the possibility that computer software that uses 
only two digits to designate a year will on January 
1, 2000 misread the year 2000 for 1900 and pro- 
duce erroneous information. In August 1998 the 
Russian government admitted that half the 50 oper- 
ating systems and 100 software programs it uses 
will have serious Y2K problems. With 2,440 Amer- 
ican and 2,000 Russian nuclear warheads still on 
15- to 30-minute alert status, erroneous computer 
information could cause another false alarm simi- 
lar to the 1995 missile launch off Norway. 

One month after the government's admission, 
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Clinton and Yeltsin agreed to establish a system for 
exchanging information on missile launches and 
early warning systems. The United States has also 
provided funds and expertise to Russia to help it 
counter potential Y2K problems; however, a joint 
United States-Russian early warning center, 
planned for Moscow, may not be ready until after 
January 1, 2000. 


NUCLEAR LEAKAGE 

The general deterioration in nuclear capabilities 
has been matched by a breakdown in controls on 
nuclear materials. This has increased the possibility 
that nuclear weapons or materials will be smuggled 
out of Russia and into the hands of terrorists. 

Today, the former Soviet Union holds vast 
amounts of bomb-making materials—plutonium 
and highly enriched uranium (HEU). Estimates of 
the Russian stockpile of weapons-grade materials 
exceed 1,200 tons of uranium and 150 tons of plu- 
tonium. Ukraine recently possessed about 100 kilo- 
grams of HEU but no plutonium, and Kazakhstan 
approximately 300 kilograms of HEU and perhaps 
100 kilograms of plutonium. Because primitive 
nuclear weapons require relatively small amounts 
of plutonium or HEU—as little as 3 kilograms of 
enriched uranium or between 1 and 8 kilograms of 
plutonium—the diversion of only a small fraction 
of this fissile material from Russia could have dan- 
gerous consequences. 

An indication of Russia’s declining ability to 
monitor and safeguard these materials came to light 
in September 1998, when a team of American 
experts visiting Moscow observed a building con- 
taining 100 kilograms of HEU—enough for several 
nuclear bombs—that was unguarded because the 
facility could not afford the $200-a-month salary for 
a security guard. Some nuclear facilities have been 
forced to shut down their security systems after 
their electrical service was terminated for nonpay- 
ment of bills. And the potential for smuggling 
nuclear materials out of Russia was illustrated in 
December 1998, when the chief of the Russian Fed- 
eral Security Service in the Chelyabinsk region 
reported that his agents had prevented the theft of 
18.5 kilograms of nuclear materials suitable for use 
in nuclear weapons. 

It is also possible that Russian nuclear expertise 
will become available for purchase by would-be ter- 
rorists or countries. The Russian economy’ contin- 
uing downward spiral has deprived nuclear 
programs of the funds‘needed for operations and 
salaries. In September 1998 some 47,000 unpaid 
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| | A START Chronology __ f | 


1991 

July 31—Prendents George Bush and Mikhail Gorbachev sign 
the Treaty on the Reduction and Limitation of Strategic 
Offenstve Arms (START I), which calls for the United States 
and the Soviet Union to reduce their strategic nuclear forces 
over seven years to 1,600 deployed land- and sea-based 
ballistic missiles and heavy bombers for each side and 6,000 
“accountable” warheads, of which no more than 4,900 may be 
on ballistic missiles. Balhstic missile throw-weight (lifting 
power) is to be limited to 3,600 metric tons on each side. 

November 27—The US Congress passes the Cooperative Nuclear 
Threat Reduction Program (the Nunn—Lugar program) to help 
the Soviet Union destroy nuclear, chemical, and other 
weapons; transport, store, disable, and safeguard weapons m 
connection with their destruction; and establish safeguards 
against the proliferation of such weapons. 

December 25—The Soviet Union dissolves and 1s replaced by 12 


independent states, includmg four with nuclear weapons on 
ther terntory 


1992 

May 23—The United States, Belarus, Kazakhstan, Russia, and 
Ukrane sign the START protocol at a ceremony in Lisbon, 
Portugal. Under the Lisbon Protocol, all five countries become 
parties to START, and the three non-Russian former Soviet 
republics agree to jom the nuclear Non-Proliferaton Treaty 
(NPT) as non-nuclear-weapon states 

July 2—The Kazakhstan parttament ranfies START L 

October 1—The US Senate ratifies START L 

November 4—The Russian Duma ratifies START I. Russia says ıt 
will not exchange the instruments of ratificanon until Belarus, 


Kazakhstan, and Ukraine reach agreement on the 
dismantlement of their nuclear forces and join the NPT. 


1993 

January 3—Presidents George Bush and Bons Yeltsin sign the 
Treaty on Further Reduction and Linntation of Strategic 
Offenstve Arms (START I). The treaty calls for a reduction in 
US and Russtan strategic warheads to no more than 3,000 to 
3,500 each on land- and sea-based ballistic misales and heavy 
bombers. The treaty also bans multiple warheads on land- 
based ballistic missiles and requires Russia to destroy all SS-18 
“heavy” Russian missiles. The reductions are to be completed 
in two phases by the year 2003—or by the end of 2000 if the 
United States helps fnance the destruction and dismantling of 
weapons in Russia. 

February 4—Belarus ranfies START I, the NPT, and the Lisbon 
Protocol 


1994 

January 14—The United States, Russia, and Ukraine sign a 
statement m which Ukraine agrees to transfer strategic nuclear 
warheads on Ukramuan territory to Russia in exchange for 
compensation in the form of fuel assemblies for nuclear power 
stations and security assurances once Ukrame becomes a non- 
nuclear-weapon state party to the NPT. 

February 3—The Ukratntan parliament accepts the statement 
and orders the exchange of the mstruments of ratificanon of 
START L 

February 14—Kazakhstan accedes to the NPT 

May 30—The United States and Russia complete the detargetmg 
of their strategic nuclear missiles Britain also detargets its 
mussıles under a separate agreement with Russia. 

November 16—The Ukrainian parliament approves Ukrame’s 
accession to the NPT as a non-nuclear-weapon state. 

December 5—The five parties to the START I Treaty—the United 


States, Belarus, Kazakhstan, Russia, and Ukraine—exchange 
mstruments of ratification for START I. 


1995 
April 25—Kazakhstan announces that it has completed the 
transfer of 104 SS-18s and that it 1s now nuclear-free. 
June 20—President Yeltsm submits START I to the Russian 
Duma for ratification. 


1996 
January 26—The US Senate ratifies START I. 
June 1—President Leonid Kuchma announces that Ukraine has 
transferred the last strategic nuclear warhead on its territory to 


Rusada. 

November 23—Belarus transfers its last 16 former Soviet SS-23 
ICBMs and associated muclear warheads to Russia and 
becomes a nonnuclear state. é 


1997 

March 21—At the Helsmkı Summit, Presidents Bill Clinton and 
Boris Yeltsin issue a Joint Statement on Parameters on Future 
Reductions m Nuclear Forces (START N extension protocol) 
that calls for the United States and Russia to mmediately 
begm negotiations on a START II agreement once START I 
enters into force, to extend the elommation deadline for 
strategic nuclear delivery vehicles under START I from 2003 
to December 31, 2007, and to minate separate talks 
concerning “possible measures relatmg to nuclear long-range 
sea-launched cruise missiles and tactical nuclear systems.” The 
agreed-on framework for START I] includes reductions to 
2,000 to 2,500 deployed strategic nuclear warheads by 
December 31, 2007 (coterminus with the extended START 0 
deadline); measures to establish in warhead 
inventories and thetr destruction; and the goal of making the 
START treaties permanent. 

April 9—The Russian Duma votes to indefinitely postpone 
debate over START II ratification. 

September 26—Russa and the United States sign the START II 
extension protocol. 


1998 
Apnl 13—President Yeltsin submits the START I extension 
protocol to the Duma. 
December 17—in response to US-Brinsh military action against 
Iraq, the Russian Duma postpones an expected vote on START IL 


1999 

April 9—In response to the start of NATO's bombing campaign 
against Yugoslavia on March 24, the Duma announces it will 
indefinitely postpone a vote to ratify START I. 

June 16—The United States and Russia agree to extend the 
Nunn—Lugar program for another seven years. The Clinton 
admmistration will ask for $2.8 billion in total funding 
through 2006 for the program; $2.7 billion was provided 
between 1992 and 1999, $1.7 bilion of that total was allocated 
for projects in Russia. 


June 21—Duma speaker Gennady Seleznyov says that START I 
ratification will be on the Dumas fall agenda. 


Sources. 
Federation of American Scientists, Arms Control Today, and 
Rodney W Jones, et al , Tracking Nuclear Proliferation, (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment, 1998) 


Russian nuclear workers protested nationwide over 
$400 million in back wages owed them. 

In an attempt to reduce the chance that these 
conditions might tempt unpaid Russian nuclear 
workers to divert nuclear material for financial gain, 
the United States promised in September 1998 to 
provide Russia with $20 million toward retraining 
30,000 to 50,000 Russian nuclear scientists for 
civilan work. The money is also to be used to con- 
vert nuclear weapons and missile manufacturing 
plants to commercial operations. 

Since 1991 the Nunn—Lugar program also has 
been expanded to include assistance to reduce the 
threat of illicit transfers of nuclear materials. This 
assistance has included funds to construct and pur- 
chase operating equipment for a fissile-material 
storage facility, and to help establish national and 
facility-level systems for material control and 
accountability and for physical protection of civil 
nuclear material. 

In addition, the Clinton administration has 
attempted to eliminate Russian plutonium stock- 
piles. In a program that began in 1993, the United 
States has purchased highly enriched uranium and 
plutonium from Russia to dispose of weapons-grade 
material that could be smuggled out of the country. 
As part of this agreement, in 1993 Russia was 
awarded an advance payment of $100 million 
against future deliveries of HEU. In September 1998 
Russia and the United States signed an agreement 
that would require each country to remove 50 tons 
of plutonium from 1ts military stockpile and use it 
as fuel in nuclear reactors or mix it with nuclear 
waste. While the 50 tons of Russian plutonium to 
be reallocated represents only a quarter of Russias 
estimated supply, American officials called the 
accord an important precedent, since it made clear 
that plutonium is not a resource to be husbanded, 
as the Russian nuclear establishment often claimed. 





1To help Russia the cost of eluminating strategic 
nuclear weapons, as called for in the strategic reduction 
treaties, m 1991 Congress funded the Comprehensive Threat 
Reduction Program, more commonly called the 
Nunn—Lugar program after its cosponsors, Senator Sam 
Nunn (p-Ga) and Senator Richard Lugar (R-N). Since, $2.7 
billion has been spent under the program in helping Russia, 
Kazakhstan, Ukraine, Belarus, Uzbekistan, and other former 
Soviet republics reduce, control, and eliminate nuclear, 
chemical, and biological weapons. Acco to the Defense 
Department, the program has helped Russia 1,538 
nuclear warheads; 254 intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, 30 submarine-launched ballistic musstles and 40 heavy 
bombers; and eliminate 50 silos for long-range missiles and 
148 launchers for submarine-launched 
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Stll, there are dozens of research reactors in the 
former Soviet Union that use weapons-grade fuel. 
To deal with the problem, the United States 
Department of Energy is conducting a program to 
develop low-enriched uranium (LEU) fuels for these 
reactors. However, because the conversion of HEU 
to LEU fuel is costly, ending the reliance of these 
reactors on HEU will come slowly. 


OFFENSIVE DEFENSE 

The United States and Russia have made some 
progress on securing nuclear materials, but they 
have been unable to move forward on the more tra- 
ditional issue of strategic arms control. Although 
movement on START 1, 1, and m has been stalled by 
nonnuclear nuclear matters—especially NATO's 
expansion and the NATO air campaign against 
Yugoslavia—the main sticking point has been the 
Clinton administration’s apparent desire to build a 
national ballistic missile defense system (NMD). 
Clinton has been under considerable pressure from 
congressional Republicans to revive the 
Reagan—Bush “Star Wars” antiballistic missile (ABM) 
system and, partly for this reason, stated on January 
20, 1999 that the administration would announce 
next year whether the United States would build a 
limited NMD, with agms deployed at two sites, the 
first probably in Alaska or North Dakota, and even- 
tually another on the East Coast. Such a system, its 
proponents argue, will protect the United States 
against a nuclear missile accidentally launched from 
Russia or China as well as an intentional attack 
from a “rogue state” such as North Korea. 

Not surprisingly, the Russians—who cannot 
afford to compete in a NMD race—initially refused 
to amend the 1972 ABM Treaty (which allows for the 
deployment of 100 AM interceptors, but only at one 
site) to permit the expanded asm deployment envi- 
sioned in the Clinton NMD. Russia has also threat- 
ened to scrap the still-unratified start u if the 
United States withdraws from the ABM Treaty to go 
ahead with NMD. 

United States withdrawal from the ABM Treaty 
would have dire consequences. Not only would the 
START process die, but the Russians—despite the 
cost it would entail—would most likely respond by 
adding more nuclear warheads to their arsenal to 
overcome American ABM interceptors, thereby pre- 
serving their ability to respond to a United States 
first strike. 

However, at the annual summit of the Group of 
8 this June, Yeltsin said Russia would be willing to 
discuss possible amendments to the ABM Treaty that 
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could enable the United States to deploy a limited 
NMD. Yeltsin obviously realizes that Clinton may no 
longer be able to resist the pressure to deploy NMD, 
and that it is better to get something rather than 
nothing in return for amending the treaty to permit 
a limited NMD. But Yeltsin also realizes that survival 
of the ABM Treaty is in the interest of Russia. With- 
out it, START will surely expire and a new nuclear 
arms race, in both defensive as well as offensive 
nuclear weapons, one that Russia can neither win 
nor afford, is likely to ensue. 

Indeed, under Yeltsin Russia agreed in 1997 to 
modify the ABM Treaty to permit the deployment of 
so-called theater nuclear defenses (TMD), such as 
the army's Theater High Altitude Area Defense 
(THAAD) system, intended to protect United States 
forces deployed overseas from the threat posed by 
theater-range ballistic missiles. 


In an attempt to develop TMD systems without. 


vitiating the ABM Treaty, the Clinton administration 
initiated talks with the Russians in November 1993 
to establish a “demarcation line” between permitted 
TMD and restricted ABM systems. On August 21, 1997 
the two governments—along with Ukraine, Belarus, 
and Kazakhstan, which were declared the other suc- 
cessor parties to the Soviet Union to the ABM Treaty— 
agreed to a statement that defined permitted TMD sys- 
tems as those whose interceptors possessed veloci- 
ties below 5 kilometers per second or ranges less 
than 3,500 kilometers. The agreement also banned 
the development, testing, or deployment of space- 
based TD interceptor missiles, and required an 
annual data exchange of TMD plans and programs. 
Before the proposed ABM Treaty amendments con- 
tained in the pact can be implemented, however, 
they must be ratified by the five involved parties. 

The Clinton administration has dragged its feet 
on submitting the amendments to the Senate, miss- 
ing a June 1, 1999 deadline because it fears that the 
two-thirds vote required for ratification would not 
be achieved. The submission deadline had been 
imposed by Senator Jesse Helms (r-Nc), chair of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, which must 
approve the amendments before they are considered 
by the entire Senate. 





7The Committee on Nuclear Policy was formed in 1997 by 
project directors of several independent nongovernmental 
ons dealing with nuclear weapon policy issues. Its 
members include scholars, scientists, and researchers, as well 
as retired military leaders and national lawmakers. A sum- 
mary of its report, “Jump-sTakt: Retaking the Initiative to 
Reduce Post-Cold War Nuclear Dangers,” appears in Arms 
Control Today, January—February 1999, pp. 15~19. 


Like most of his Republican colleagues, Helms 
opposes any limitations on TMD programs, and 
therefore would like the opportunity to vote down 
the proposed amendments as soon as possible, a 
move he believes will abrogate the unamended ABM 
Treaty as well. Indeed, Helms has called “the Clin- 
ton administration's stubborn adherence to the anti- 
quated and defunct ABM treaty” the greatest obstacle 
to development of a national missile defense 
system. 

Clinton may be able to overcome Helms’ oppo- 
sition to the ABM Treaty amendments with Yeltsin's 
decision to consider modifying the treaty to permit 
deployment of limited nmpDs. If the additional mod- 
ifications proposed by the United States are 
accepted by the Russians, the administration has 
announced that it will submit all the amendments 
to the Senate by next June. The submission will 
likely coincide with the administration's decision to 
deploy a limited Nmp, which will no doubt be con- 
tingent on the Senate's approval of the aBM Treaty 
amendments. 


BREAKING THE LOGJAM 

On February 25, 1999, the Committee on 
Nuclear Policy released a report that recommended 
a number of steps to end the current strategic 
nuclear arms control logjam.2 The committee called 
on the Clinton administration to initiate a proposal 
for deep, mutual strategic force reductions without 
waiting for start 1s ratification by the Russian 
Duma. Specifically, the committee recommended 
the reduction of strategic nuclear arsenals to 1,000 
deployed warheads on each side within a decade 
(with a later goal of 1,000 total nuclear warheads 
on each side). 

The committee also called on both sides to elim- 
inate launch-on-warning and massive attack 
options from their nuclear war strategies. It pro- 
posed that all nuclear forces should be immediately 
taken off hair-trigger alert status to ensure that the 
Y2K problem does not cause a nuclear-weapon acci- 
dent or unintended nuclear war. In addition, the 
committee has recommended continued and 
enhanced efforts to safeguard fissile materials and 
control warheads to reduce costs and risks and set 
the stage for a larger, more cooperative multilateral 
security framework for the twenty-first century. 

The Committee on Nuclear Policy believes that 
greater transparency is also required. It can be 
enhanced through detailed exchanges of data on 
stockpiles of warheads and fissile materials and 
reciprocal monitoring of sites where warheads are 


stored pending dismantlement. The relaxation of 
nuclear secrecy that would result from greater 
transparency would require a major change in the 
psychology of both sides. Indeed, it would require 
a degree of trust that has not been achieved so far 
in the post—cold war era. 

As for the ABM Treaty, its maintenance is essen- 
tial; if it were to expire, the entire arms control 
regime could unravel. Although the prospects for 
building an effective NMD remain poor, a system will 
probably be put into place in the next decade. It is 
difficult to resist the argument that the United 
States must have some protection—even if less than 
fool-proof—against a nuclear-armed ballistic mis- 
sile fired from a country such as North Korea. 

To save the ABM Treaty, the United States should 
make NMD development an international effort, 
which would include cooperation with Russia and 
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China as well as American allies. In the same spirit 
in which Ronald Reagan offered to share Star Wars 
technology with the Soviet Union, the United States 
should allow all the nuclear-weapon states to share 
ABM technology. Clearly, the United States will not 
be secure unless these nations feel secure as well. 
Reciprocally, they will not feel secure unless they 
have ABM protection. 

If the Russians feel secure from a first-strike attack 
from the United States, or any other quarter, they 
will be more likely to continue the start process and 
with it the effort of further reducing the number of 
nuclear warheads aimed at the United States. The 
alternative—allowing their retaliatory capability to 
be degraded by an American NMD—would require a 
buildup of offensive missiles designed to overcome 
it. The result would be another dangerous, costly, 
and unnecessary nuclear arms race. a 





ON RUSSIA 


How the Soviet Union Disappeared: An Essay on 
the Causes of Dissolution 

By Wisla Suraska. Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1998. 187 pp., $49.95, cloth; $17.95, paper. 

Eight years after the demise of the Soviet Union, 
Polish-born and Oxford-educated scholar Wisla 
Suraska performs yet another post-mortem of the 
regime. In How the Soviet Union Disappeared—a 
somewhat misleading title since Suraska details a 
slow, inevitable deterioration that hardly evokes the 
poof one would expect from “disappeared”— 
Suraska focuses primarily on the personalities of 
Soviet leaders from revolution to dissolution, par- 
ticularly on the shortcomings of the well-meaning 
but ill-prepared Mikhail Gorbachev. 

Dubbing the Gorbachev elite “the children of 
Stalinist society,” Suraska sets the tone for what 
becomes an apologia for that generation's lack of an 
intelligent intelligentsia. Although university edu- 
cation was widespread, “the political elite born in 
the 1930s belonged to the first Soviet generation 
that had learned history from Stalinist textbooks.” 
Historical facts had been replaced with nationalist 
propaganda, and the terror inspired by Stalin's 
purges continued to repress candid conversation 
well into the 1980s. Suraska argues that this lapse 
in intergenerational education and communication 
fatally handicapped Gorbachev and his radical 
advisers, rendering them incapable of anticipating 
all the possible consequences of their idealistic 
reforms. 

In a sequence Suraska calls the Soviet cycle, 
Stalin and Gorbachev both contributed to the 
irreparable weakening of the Soviet infrastructure 
by instigating “revolutions from above” when the 
party apparatus became too entrenched in the 
provinces. Although Gorbachev lacked Stalin's 
stomach for coercion, both viewed government as 
their personal affair, giving themselves carte blanche 
to destroy any institutions—including, in Gor- 
bachev’s case, his own vehicle of power, the Com- 
munist Party—that threatened the maintenance of 
centralized authority. Suraska contends that Gor- 
bachev could not have hoped to sustain his domes- 
tic leadership in such deinstitutionalized conditions 
without resorting to terror, but any chance of his 
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being “admitted to the club of Western leaders as 
an equal”—and of receiving needed Western 
funds—would have been destroyed by such action. 
Hence Gorbachev perceived postmodern globalism 
as more lucrative than old-fashioned despotism, 
and “persecuted, sneered at, and spat on” the Soviet 
army during the five years of his perestroika. In so 
doing, he extinguished any inclination or ability the 
military once may have had to support him either 
domestically or in the empire's increasingly restless 
fringes in Fast Central Europe. 

Suraska’ writing is strong and engaging when 
she explores the dynamics of the Soviet leaders 
themselves, occasional pop-psychology musings 
aside (“The outward appearances of Gorbachev's 
marriage also identified him as an externally rather 
than internally guided person”). The final 20 pages, 
however, have a decidedly tacked-on feel, disap- 
pointingly retreating into murky didacticism and 
seemingly endless discourse on totalitarianism and 
Weberian theory. After presenting an assortment of 
other terminal Soviet flaws, including the mili- 
tary—KGB rivalry and the overriding ambition of 
post-Stalin Communists, Suraska hastily concludes 
with the anticlimactic thesis that “the Soviet Union 
fragmented and collapsed. . .because it was 
despotic.” But didn’t we know this all along? 

Susan I. Finkelstein 


Kapitalizm: Russia’s Struggle to Free Its Economy 
By Rose Brady. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1999. 289 pp., $30, cloth. 

It was to be one of the greatest transitions in his- 
tory. More than 70 years of Communist economic 
thinking and the rigidly structured economy that 
had been its brainchild were to be set aside. Under 
the guidance of Western academics and policy- 
makers, Russia's best and brightest would create a 
new economic space in which would arise a nation 
of shopkeepers and worker-shareholders. Allowed 
to pursue their self-interests, they would position 
Russia to ride the wave of globalization that was 
thrusting humanity toward the promised End of 
History. 

Unfortunately, reality intruded. Seven years after 
the great transformation’s beginnings, Russia has 
been transformed, but not in the manner anyone 
expected, or wished. The country’s GNP has plunged 


nearly 50 percent in the last decade. Workers go on 
“vacation” at privatized factories idled by massive 
debts brought on by the reforms tight money poli- 
cies. A dictatorship of the oligarchs has seized con- 
trol of vast sections of the economy—an economy 
that has been 70 percent privatized, hopeful Russia 
watchers tell us, even though 50 percent of those 
privatized businesses operate at a loss. 

In Kapitalizm, Rose Brady, who has covered the 
transition in Russia for Business Week, tries to cap- 
ture at the individual level the transformation that 
was to have been. We meet, among others, Josef 
Bakaleynik, the prototypical “new” Russian busi- 
nessman (albeit armed with a Harvard mBA), who 
tries to steer the privatized Vladimir Tractor Factory 
through an economic environment for which his 
case studies at Harvard had not—and could not 
have—prepared him. Bakaleynik’s trials illustrate 
some of the larger problems that have plagued the 
transition. They begin as he tries to unseat the old- 
guard factory director the workers know and trust 
during the privatization process. He receives the 
post, however, when the director resigns and the 
factory’ workers turn to him in the hopes of receiv- 
ing paychecks consistently and seeing the assembly 
lines kept open for more than a few weeks at a time. 
It is a hope that is never realized. 

Bakaleynik’s travails are one of the few threads 
that connect the tale that Brady tells. The many 
other insights and illustrations she offers of Rus- 
sia’s economic deformation are never interpreted 
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or probed; they simply appear and disappear as 
part of the book's straightforward narration of the 
events in Russia’s economic transformation. Nearly 
seven years of observation should have provided 
Brady with the knowledge and understanding to 
look back and apply a critical perspective when 
relating these events. Instead, she glancingly criti- 
cizes—and even indirectly praises—those dashing 
young men with their new suits and new ideas 
who engage in corrupt business activities when 
they first appear on the Russian business scene; 
only later, while recounting the events of the “loans 
for shares” deal (which is one the book’ superior 
sections) and some of the other more blatant cor- 
ruption of the mid- to late 1990s does she bring 
judgment to bear. She also fails to step back and 
enlarge her analysis; a more rigorous critique of 
what went wrong in Russia would have pinpointed 
lack of the rule of law and a weak state as two of 
the major determinants of the cominys slide into 
economic oligarchy. 

This level of analysis is not to be found in Kapi- 
talizm; we are given instead an assemblage of quo- 
tations and observations that has been loosely 
intertwined with Bradys desultory commentary. 
That the book does not accomplish more analyti- 
cally is regrettable; what is valuable are the views 
Brady relates of both the Russians who have suf- 
fered and those who have gained from the reform 
effort. 

William W. Finan, Jri 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Ethiopia—Eritrea Conflict 

August 6—The Organization for Afncan Unity submits a peace 
plan to the leaders of Ethiopia and Eritrea that calls on both 
countnes to immediately pull out of contested areas—most 
notably, the Badme Plain reglon—and leave the demarcation 
of the disputed border to the UN, which will accomplish this 
task usmg Italy's colonial maps of Eritrea; between 40,000 and 
70,000 people have been killed since fighting broke out 
between the 2 countnes 15 months ago. 


International War Crimes Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia 

August 25—General Momir Talic, chief of staff of the Bosnian 
Serb army, 1s arrested in Vienna; Talic was secretly tndicted by 
the tmbunal ın March for crimes against humamity during the 
1992-1995 war in Bosnia. 


Middle East Peace Process 

August 18—Talks between Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak and 
Palestmmsn Authority President Yasir Arafat break down over the 
freemg of Palestinian prisoners; the talks, which began 2 days 
ago, are an attempt to move forward elements of the 1998 Wye 
accords, under which Israel agreed to surrender territory in 
exchange for Palestinian promises to grant Israel security 


guarantees. 

August 30—Deadlock on Israeh-Palestmian negotiations persists 
on 2 key issues: terms for release of Palestinian prisoners, and 
a target date for peace accord tmplementation. 


United Nations (UN) ` 

August 11—The Secunty Council approves Carla del Ponte, the 
Swiss attorney general, as chief prosecutor of the international 
war crimes tribunals, del Ponte is replacmg Louise Arbour. 


AFGHANISTAN 

August 4—Taliban mila leader Mullah Mohammed Omar offers 
amnesty and protection of personal property to all opposition 
fighters who will put down their arms; Omars offer follows a 
senes of Taliban victories that have given it control of 90% of 
the country. 

August 5—Opposition forces loyal to Ahmad Shah Masood 
recapture Bagram air base while advancing south to within 30 
miles of the capital, Kabul. 

August 12—Taliban forces capture several villages north of 
Kabul 

August 17—The UN High Commissioner for Refugees m Geneva 
Teports that 100,000 people have fled thetr homes for Kabul 
because of the Taliban militias offenstve. 

August 24—A truck bomb explodes in the city of Kandahar near 
Taliban leader Omars home; 7 people are killed, including 3 of 


ins bodyguards. 

August 30—After heavy fighting, northern-besed opposition 
forces capture a strategic northern district from the Taliban. 

ALGERIA 

August 5—Six people are killed and 61 mjured when a bomb 
explodes 160 mules south of Algiers; violence has increased 
with the approach of a September 16 referendum on parttal 
amnesty to Islamic militants. 

August 10—Fight soldiers are killed and 7 wounded in an attack 
on a mihtary camp 60 miles east of Algiers by Islanmc nbtants. 


ANGOLA 

August 23—A report to the UN Security Council says thet 1.7 
milon people are homeless and over 200 people are dying 
daly of malnutrition and related wlmesses in Angola because of 
the devastation created by 3 decades of cvl war. 

August 28—Fighting this week between the government and 
rebels belonging to the National Umon for the Total 
Independence of Angola has left hundreds dead; President José 
Eduardo Dos Santos calls for a return to the terms of the 1994 
peace treaty the two sides signed. 


AUSTRALIA 

August 26—Prime Minister John Howard expresses public regret 
and proposes a government-sponsored motion of reconcili- . 
ation for Australia’s past mistreatment of and the contmumng 
mjustce faced by aboriginal people 

BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

August 17—The New York Times reports that an American-led 
antifraud unit has discovered the theft from Bosnian public 
funds of as much as $1 bilhon m international aid; the units 
4,000-page report says that widespread high-level corruption 
is discouraging donors and corporations from financial 
mvolvement m the region. 


BRAZIL 

August 19—Three senor pohce officers accused in the 1996 
massacre of 19 landless Amazon peasants are acquitted in the 
first phase of the largest trial m the nation’s history, 147 more 
officers will also be tried in the case 

August 26—As many as 120,000 people march on Brastha to 
demand the resignation of President Fernando Cardoso and to 
denounce an IMF fiscal austerity program and the privati- 
zation of state-owned companies 


BURUNDI 
August 29—Hutu rebels stage an attack on the capital city of 
38 civilians, most of them mmority Tutsis, 
at least 20 of the rebels are killed mn a skırmısh with govern- 


ment troops. 


CHINA 

August 1—The New York Times reports that the Chimese coast 
guard seized a Tarwan freighter and its 10 crew members 
yesterday near Matsu, a Tatwan-controlled island; the 
government says the crew was trying to smuggle goods into 
the manland, Tarwan mamtains that the ship was carrying 
provisions for Tatwanese soldiers on Matsu 

August 2—According to the New China News Agency, the 
government tested a new long-range missile today; military 
experts believe it was the Dong Feng-31, which has a range of 
5,000 miles and can carry a 1,500-pound nuclear warhead. 

August 12—The New York Times reports that Chinese officials told 
the Chnton admmustration this week that may use 
notary force agamst Tawan as punishment for what China sees 
as a move toward independence; US officials say that any action 
against Taiwan will be met with American military retahation; 
lest month Tarwanese President Lee Teng-hui demanded that 
Chma view his nation as a separate sovereign state. 

ee eee 

50 senior members of the banned sect Falun Gong must 

be prosecuted for subversion and punished, most likely with 


life prison terms; the government acted against the sect last 
month following mass demonstrations. 


COLOMBIA - 

August 12—Bombs explode outside 3 Calt banks, 
extensive damage but no injuries; the attacks, which police 
attribute to the left-wing Revdlutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (FARC), ane evidently mnresyionse to the arrival of 


the Simón Boltvar Guernila Coordinator kidnap Roman 
Catholic Bishop José de Jesus Quintero Diaz; the group serves 
as an umbrella organization under which FARC and the leftist 
Natonal Liberation Army conduct jomt actions. 

August 18—At least 8 peasants were killed today in the northern 
Se boebis ahe cae ce eeu 
pohce; both lefist rebels and right-wing 
ESTRE studs ET nag Mae of 
citizens and forcing thousands from their homes. 


August 1—Rebel leader Jean-Pierre Bemba signs a peace 
agreement to end a year-old rebellion to depose President 
Laurent Kabila; Bemba is the first rebel leader to sign the 
agreement, which has already been signed by pro-rebel 
Rwanda and Uganda, es well as pro-Kabila Zimbabwe, Angola, 
and Namibia; the main rebel group, the Congolese Rally for 
Democracy, refuses to sign. 

August 14—Abrogating the cease-fire agreement, Ugandan and 
Rwandan troops battle for control of the northern city of 
Kisangam; the 2 countries support rival rebel factions. 

August 16—According to doctors and aid workers, at least 50 


people have ded m the fighting m Kisangani, many of whom 
are ctvihans 


August 17—Rwandan and Ugandán oficials agree to an 
immedkate cease-fire. 

August 31—All 50 founding members of the original Congolese 
Rally for Democracy sign the peace accord in Lusaka, Zambia, 
under which they agree to a cease-fire within 24 hours and the 
arrival of UN peacekeepers in 120 days; a vaguely defined 
“national dialogue” on Congo's future is to take place m 45 days. 

ETHIOPIA 

Aa 15 < Sonera aeons a bello a 
southern Somalia; the mihtary says ıt has killed 746 rebels 
Sane ay necrites Eafe A eniocruraginy tHe 
rebel uprising 

GUYANA , 

August 11—Fimance Minister Bharrat Jagdeo 1s sworn m as 
president, replacing Janet Jagan, who resigned because of 
ulness; Jagdeo, 35, becomes the youngest head of state m the 
Western Hemisphere. : t 


INDIA 

August 10—A government plane shoots down a Pakistani naval 
surveillance plane flying near the Indian border, killing all 16 

` people aboard; Defense Minister George Fernandes says the 
Pakistani plane fired first after being intercepted and ordered 
to land; Pakistanı officials say the plane was on a “routine 
traming flight” and carried no weapons. 

August 18—Sonia Gandhi; leader of the Congress Party, declares 
her candidacy for parliament in the southerh chsinct of 
Bellary; 10 minutes later Sushma Swaraj, head of the 
governing Bharatiya Janata Party, announces that she will run 
for the same seat, Swaraj says Gandhi's foreign birth makes her 
unfit to hold national office. 


INDONESIA 
August 27—US President Bill Clinton warns President B.J 
Piena ltrs Peene ie) oe is willbe ii 
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damaged if the Indonesian military fails to control any 
violence that may occur during next weeks vote in East Tumor; 


a US official says Clinton's letter implied vetoing IMF and 
World Bank loans or aid to Indonesia. 


East Timor 

August 26—A UN spokesman says 4 people were killed and 
many more wounded when antl- militias 
attacked the provmetal capital of Dili today; the UN says the 
violence surrounding the upcoming vote has 
forced 40,000 to 60,000 people from their homes since May. 

August 30—With a nearly 99% turnout, voters cast ballots in a 
referendum on the province's political status; results are 
expected m early September 

IRAN : 

August 4—The Special Court for Clergy orders a 5-year ban on 


linked to reformist President Mohammad Khatamı. 

August 13—Judiclary Chief Ayatollah Mohammad Yazdi says that 
rogue intelligence officials accused in a recent series of 
dissident murders will soon be tried. 

The government agrees to join Turkey in simultaneous 
military operations against Kurdish rebels; Turkish officials 
have pressured the government to intensify operations against 
the Kurds, who have been waging a 15-year battle‘for 

autonomy in southeast Turkey. 


IRAQ 
August 4—The government reports that 1 person was killed and 2 
wounded m attacks by American and Bnitish warplanes m the 
northern no-flight zone; the US mulitary says the planes were 
striking at 4 ant-ercraft artillery sites that had fired on them. 

August 7—Military officals report that American and British 

bave carried out 10,977 sorties inside Iraqi sirspace 
in the last 8 months; they term a recent American statement 
that Western planes bad conducted 108 attacks on Iraq this 
year “cheap Hes.” 

niai 00s lanes Weis Sigg Ge nea the ina 
of Mosul after being fired on by anu-aircraft weapons. 

August 12—A UNICEF report issued today finds that children 
under the age of 5 living in areas controlled by the government 
are dymg at twice the rate they were before the onset of the 
Persian Gulf War in 1991; children’s health has improved in 
Kurdish areas m the north, where UN officials are 
administering food and medical programs. 

August 13—The milıtary fires on US and British warplanes with 
surface-to-air missiles in the northern no-flight zone; allance 
planes respond to the attack by dropping guided bombs on 
the site. 

August 17—Government officials report that m the last 2 days 19 
people have been lalled and 11 injured in attacks on Iraqi 
officials say the bombings were in response to Iraqi fire in the 
north during routine aliance fights through the northern no- 
flight zone. 

August 20—Flections for local councils are held for the first tme 

Saddam Hussein's ; candidates are either 
members of the Hussein's Baath Party or independents. 


ISRAEL 

August 3—Two Israch settlers are wounded by Palestinian gunmen 
in the West Bank ıt ts the first attack on Israel settlers since 
Israeli Prime Mmister Ehud Barak took office lest month. 

August 10—Fleven Israeli soldiers are wounded when a 
Palestuman drives his car mto a‘crowd of Israeli soldiers in Beit 
Shemesh, the driver, Akram Algam, who was killed by an 
Israeli policeman, has no known tles to any terrorist group, 
Israel responds by sealing off several towns 
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enced the federal investigators who mitlally singled out lab 
worker Wen Ho Lee as the top suspect in the Chmese atomic 


spy case; Lee has been accused of transferrmg vast amounts of 
secret data to an unclasaified computer network, Lee denies 
involvement m any espionage. 

August 19—The New York Times reports that US law enforcement 
officials suspect that as much as $10 billion has been 
laundered through the Bank of New York in accounts hnked to 
Russian organized crime; 2 bank employees, both wives of 
Russian businessmen, have been suspended by the bank for 
the duration of the mvestigation. 

August 28—Russian mdustrialist Mikhail Khodorkovsky tells 
The New York Times that Russian officials are involved tn the 
Bank of New York money-laundering scandal; he alleges that 
top officials began selling government securities and shipping 
money abroad when they recetved advance word of the 
impending ruble devaluation last August, federal investigators 
describe this as the biggest money-laundering inquiry in 
history. 


VENEZUELA . 

Avust E pew 11 cacao conediadeel eesembly 
approves a decree giving it authority to dissolve Congress and 
the Supreme Court and to dismiss judges and officials; the 
assembly seeks to expand President Hugo Chavez’ term from 
4 to 6 years and to allow him to succeed himself in office. 

August 24—Chief Justice of the Supreme Court Cecilia Sosa 
resigns, Sosa criticizes her colleagues for ruling that w 
constitutional assembly legally can control the fudicial 


system. 

August 25—The pro-Chavez constitutional assembly announces 
a legislative emergency, declares itself the supreme lawmaking 
body, and strrps Congress of most of its functions, tncluding 
the right to pass laws or to meet; opposition leaders say the 
assembly lacks the authonty for such action. 

August 28—Congress vows to dismantle the constimtional 
assembly by withholding operational funds, Congress also says 
it will not grant President Chavez legal permission to leave the 

- county on state visits. 

August 30—The constitutional assembly assumes the remaining 
powers of Congress, effectively dissolvmg ıt. 

YEMEN 

August 4—A bomb explodes in the capital city of Sanas, killing 3 
people and wounding 33 others, hours after a court sentences 
a Muslim militant leader to death for his role in the December 
kidnapping of 16 Western tourists; 4 tourists are killed. in the 
explosion. 

August 9—A court convicts 10 Islamists of terrorism, including 8 


Britons of Pakistam and Arab origin; the 10 are found guilty of 
attempting to form an armed gang and have been linked to the 
Islamic militant Aden-Abyan Army. 

August 28—A car bomb explodes in Sansa near a supermarket 
frequented by foreign diplomats; at least 4 people are killed. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

August 12—Prime Minister Momir Bulatovic dismisses 7 
ministers from his cabmet and appoints 12 others, 5 of whom 
are from President Slobodan Milosevic nationalist Radical 
Party; the Rachcals and members of the Yugoslav Left Party, led 
by Mirjana Markovic, Milosevics wife, now dominate the 27- 
member cabinet; the new government includes no members of 


the Montenegrin ruling party, the Democratic Party of 
Socialists. 


August 18—More than 20,000 Serbs gather for an ano-Milosevic 
rally in the southern city of Nis; the demonstranon was led by 
the opposition AlHance for Change. 

August 19—As many as 150,000 people rally in Belgrade to 
demand the resignation of Milosevic, Vuk Draskovic, leader of 
the Serbian Renewal Movement, attends unannounced after 
withdrawing from the list of speakers 2 days ago; Draskovic 
criticizes radical members of other opposition partles, saying 
early elections are the only way to oust Milosevic. 


overnight; 16 people are arrested in connection with the 
incidents; international offictals say the Kosovo Liberation 
Army (KLA) and other ethnic Albanians may be responsible 
because they view Russian peacekeepers as Serbian allies. 
August 16—Two Serbs are killed and 5 others injured m a mortar 
attack tn the southeastern village of Klokot, which is part of 
the American peacekeeping sector, 2 sumilar attacks occurred 
in Klokot in the past week, along with other criminal acts 
against Serbs throughout the province; human nghts 
ns blame the KLA for much of the violence. 
August 23—In Orahovac hundreds of Albanians form a blockade 
to prevent Russian peacekeeping troops from entering the clty, 
saying that Russian mercenaries fought alongside the Serbs 
NATO; more than 1,000 ethnic Albanians were slain in 


Montenegro 

ee eee 
it the right to maintain its own army, foreign 
See ile de yin nee oad gts ince 
to Serbla in an “Association of the States of Serbia and 
Montenegro”; Milosevic is expected to veto the proposal =i 
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Letters to the Editor. 


ÅN EXCHANGE ON TIBET 
To the editor: 

A. Tom Grunfeld's central arguments in “The Ques- 
tion of Tibet” (Current History, September 1999)—that 
the internationalization of the Tibet issue has backfired, 
that autonomy is an option, and that Chinese “moder- 
ates” have pursued that option—might have some legit- 
macy except for several contradictions. No doubt the 
Chinese might have treated the Tibetans better had they 
been more docile and more easily assimilated and had 
they had no foreign sympathizers. But Tibetans have 
resisted and continue to resist Chinese rule because of 
their strong non-Chinese national identity. Tibetans 
within Tibet and in exile cannot be expected to give up 
their national self-determination struggle on the theory 
that the Chinese would treat them better if they did so. 

Grunfeld is also critical of the internationalization of 
the Tibet issue, suggesting that it is the result of the 
machinations of the Dalai Lama. Yet despite the admit- 
tedly conscious decision by Dharamsala [the site of the 
Dalai Lama's government-in-exile] to publicize its people’ 
cause on an international stage, the opening of Tibet in 
the early 1980s had just as much to do with concerns 
about human rights and self-determination. Like Tibetan 
resistance, this international support cannot be turned off. 

The fate of Tibet ıs an inherently international issue 
because it is a conflict between the Chinese and Tibetan 
nations. China's insecurities about a separate Tibetan 
nation are the reason China allows no Tibetan autonomy, 
continues to destroy Tibetan culture, and refuses to per- 
mit the Dalai Lama to return. The idea that China might 
have allowed Tibetan autonomy 1s contrary to the inten- 
tions of Chinese nationality policies and contrary to 
China’ national security. From the experiment with 
Tibetan autonomy in the early 1980s, the Chinese lead- 
ership had learned that autonomy could not be allowed 
because it mevitably led to a revival of Tibetan national- 
ism. The liberalization of Chinese policies in Tibet in the 
1980s revived Tibetan culture and nationalism and cre- 
ated an internationalization of the Tibet issue long before 
the Dalai Lama's refusal in 1989 to accept the Chinese 
government’ invitation to attend the Panchen Lama's 
funeral, which Grunfeld cites as a mobilizing concern. 

In “negotiations” with the Dalai Lama, China 
attempted to confine the talks to the Dalai Lama's per- 
sonal status, refusing to discuss the issue of Tibetan 
autonomy or any political issue in regard to Tibet (on the 
theory that Tibet already enjoyed autonomy and that 
there was no political issue of Tibet). No evidence exists 
that, as Grunfeld says, China made any offer to allow 
greater autonomy or the Dalai Lama's return to Lhasa. 
China’s attempt to isolate the issue of the Dalai Lama's 
status from that of Tibet's status also explains why the 
Dalai Lama refused to be drawn into the personal invita- 
tion to hım to attend the Panchen Lama's funeral, which 
he rightly regarded as an attempt to achieve that purpose. 
Lhasa had seen two years of demonstrations and nots by 
that time and martial law would be declared after the 
worst of these in March 1989. Tiananmen of course 
occurred in June and thereafter no “moderates” were to 


be found on Tibet or any other policy, as Grunfeld argues. 

Grunfeld'’s proposed compromise is as idealistic as the 
Tibetan ideal of independence that he criticizes. China 
has no intention of allowing the Dalai Lama to return 
under any circumstances. To do so would be to perpet- 
uate Tibetan nationalism and separatism, as the Chinese, 
even “moderates,” are well aware. 

Grunfeld, who himself has said for some 10 years 
now that he “no longer follows” the Tibet issue, has pro- 
vided your readers with a contribution that is neither 
current, nor history. 

Warren W. Smith 
Research Historian 
Radio Free Asia Tibetan Service 


A. Tom Grunfeld replies: 

There are a few hard facts about Tibet that its West- 
ern groupies are loath to admit. 

The relationship between the Dalai Lama and the gov- 
ernment in Beijing is essentially a personal one. When 
the Dalai Lama negotiates with Beijing he sends his 
brother as his personal representative, not as an emissary 
of his government-in-exile. World leaders, including 
those of India and the United States, also deal directly 
with the Dalai Lama, since no country has recognized his 
exile administration. 

During the 1950s and 1980s, Tibet enjoyed a measure 
of autonomy—far less than before the advent of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China but far more than during the 
decades of the 1960s, 1970s, and 1990s. If we compare 
the cultural situation in Tibet in the late 1980s—before 
the international campaign—to the present we see a clear 
deterioration of Tibetan cultural life. I argued that a cor- 
relation existed between the two. I also contended that 
there was a possibility that had the campaign not begun 
or, had the Dalai Lama visited Beijing in 1989, the situ- 
ation could now be markedly better. 

In a perfect world, Tibetan and other ethnic groups 
will have independence. In the meantime, | find myself 
agreeing with the realpolitik of the Dalai Lama, who 
recently said that he would “use [his] moral authority 
with the Tibetan people so that they renounce their sep- 
aratist ambitions” because autonomy, he continued, 1s 
the “best guarantee that Tibets culture will be preserved.” 

Both the Dalai Lama and I believe that some officials 
in China are willing to compromise and allow for a large 
measure of Tibetan autonomy and cultural preservation. 
The world should test that theory; the Dalai Lama, as I 
noted in my article, erred in not doing so earlier. 

A. Tom Grunfeld 
Professor of History 
Empire State College 
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Editor, Current History, 4225 Mam St, Philadelphia, PA, 19127. 
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“While it is relatively easy to dismantle an tntellectual construct like the third 
world, it is much more difficult to devise suitable alternatives. And alternative 
designations are sorely needed if we are to grasp a global geography where 
divisions are continually being produced and reproduced between wealthy 
people and places, and between poor people and places.” 


Is There a Third World? 


MARTIN W. LEWIS 


third world, it would seem, has always been 

with us. But it has taken on distinct identi- 

ties—meaning different things to different 
people—just as it has shifted about the map from 
place to place. Today the label, ubiquitous though it 
may be, is more uncertain than ever. Such basic 
questions as “What is the third world?” “Where is 
the third world?” and “Who lives in the third 
world?” have no simple answers. Only by carefully 
examining both its intellectual history and its cur- 
rent usage can we begin to make sense of this much- 
abused yet still seemingly indispensable term. 


A PREJUDICIAL CONCEPT? 

Ten years ago, in my second year of university 
teaching, I was harshly criticized by a student on 
the first day of class for using a term that he 
deemed to be politically incorrect. Public denunci- 
ations of this sort are not an unknown occurrence 
in academia, although in the late 1980s they were 
relatively rare. What was striking about this expe- 
rience was less the attack itself than the term that 
had provoked it: “third world.” “To place the poor 
countries of the globe into a ‘third world’ is utterly 
demeaning,” the student lectured me and the rest 
of the class, “and implies that they have a kind of 
third-rate status. Only a noninsulting term, like 
‘developing nations,” he went on, “could possibly 
be considered appropriate for classroom use.” 

I was momentarily dumbfounded. Here was a 
young man who had all the instincts and demeanor 





MARTIN W. Lewis is an associate research professor of geogra- 
phy at Duke University. He ıs the author, with Karen Wigen, of 
The Myth of Continents: A Critique of Metageography 
(Berkeley: Unversity of California Press, 1997). 


of a campus radical, yet was apparently totally inno- 
cent of the vocabulary and conceptual framework 
of leftist social thought. “Actually,” 1 eventually 
stammered, “‘third world’ has traditionally been the 
favored term of those on the left who champion the 
poor countries and exploited peoples of the world. 
The label ‘developing countries’ has been criticized 
for implying a modernization paradigm that most 
leftists find objectionable.” Now it was his turn to 
be dumbfounded. 

The longer I reflect on this exchange, the more I 
am convinced that the student raised a crucially 
important point. The term “third world” can easily 
be construed as insulting, not to mention confus- 
ing and contradictory. Why on earth would we 
want to relegate this, or any other part of the world, 
to a third position? “The global zone of poverty,” as 
a colleague of mine recently pointed out, “is not a 
third world at all, but is rather at least two-thirds of 
the entire world.” After wrestling at length with 
these and other conceptual challenges, I have tried 
to drop the word from my geographical lexicon 
altogether. But this is no easy task. The three-worlds 
notion is deeply embedded in professional as well 
as popular geography, and most alternatives, includ- 
ing the even simpler “North-South” formula, entail 
headaches of their own. 


CIVIUZATION AND THE “PRIMITIVE” 

To understand the problems inherent in a term 
like “third world,” it is essential to recall the dra- 
matic shifts in global geopolitics that have driven 
our conceptual. frameworks for dividing the world. 
In the first half of the twentieth century, a very dif- 
ferent tripartite scheme of division, based on puta- 
tive trajectories of historical development, 
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prevailed in the United States and Europe. At the 
time, two major “civilizations’—an advanced and 
enlightened West, and a stagnant and despotic Ori- 
ent—were seen as sharing the globe with a third 
realm of “primitive societies,” found in such iso- 
lated areas as Central Africa and New Guinea. The 
division of labor in the American academy reflected 
this worldview, effectively allocating different 
pieces of the earth's terrain to different scholarly 
fields. Social scientists, most historians, and those 
in the mainstream humanities generally concen- 
trated on the West; Orientalists, trained in the arts 
and literatures of civilized Asia, took on the East; 
and anthropologists held a near monopoly over the 
“people without history,” denizens of the so-called 
primitive world. 

This simplistic framework was, or course, far 
from problem-free. Russia and much of Latin Amer- 
ica, in particular, fit poorly into this system; 
postrevolutionary Russia, for example, represented 
the core of a geopolitical East while still being part 
of an industrialized, historically Christian West. Yet 
determined scholars like the German historian Karl 
Wittfogel labored to smooth out the discrepancies, 
effectively globalizing concepts such as Oriental 
despotism and Western enlightenment by linking 
each to environmental conditions that could be 
found beyond their original Eurasian hearth. 

By midcentury this increasingly anachronistic sys- 
tem of division was of little use to policymakers. 
Faced with the upheavals of world war and its after- 
math, the United States government in the mid- 
1940s commissioned an interdisciplinary group of 
American scholars to effectively remap the planet. 
The result was a new cartography based on world 
regions, the geographical building blocks of the 
postwar area studies complex. The old triumvirate 
of West, East, and Primitive was dismantled into a 
handful of constituent areas, defined primarily on 
the basis of supposed cultural similarities, with each 
region being at least formally equivalent to every 
other. Thus Western Europe came to be contrasted 
not with a singular Orient and a plethora of Primi- 
tives, but rather with such distinctive regional for- 
mations as East Asia, Southeast Asia, South Asia, the 
Middle East, and sub-Saharan Africa. Likewise, Latin 
America was granted recognition as a world region 
in its own right. This leveling of the conceptual play- 
ing field represented a major breakthrough, and one 
with significant progressive potential. In practice, 
however, a new threefold division quickly emerged 
to replace the old one, justified by the geopolitical 
and economic criteria that drove the cold war. 


CREATING THE THREE WORLDS 

The new scheme was, of course, that of the 
“three worlds.” Its first world was in essence a glo- 
rified West, now enlarged to encompass all coun- 
tries with advanced industrial economies and 
democratic governments (including those that lay 
far outside the bounds of traditional Christendom). 
The second world, by contrast, was defined as the 
zone of industrial Communism, with its geopoliti- 
cal center of gravity in the Soviet Union. The con- 
test between these two primary worlds, most now 
assumed, formed the central dynamic of postwar 
global history. The remainder of the world, and its 
largest part, fell into a residual category: that of the 
third world. Here one could encounter all manner 
of political-economic forms, from market-oriented 
democracies to capitalist dictatorships, and from 
socially oriented democracies to totalitarian Marxist 
states. What purportedly united these diverse 
regimes were their predominantly rural economies 
and their widespread poverty. 

Although this three-worlds schema haphazardly 
mixed geopolitical and socioeconomic criteria— 
particularly in defining the third world as a funda- 
mentally more eclectic category than either the first 
or the second world—it proved attractive to schol- 
ars of highly divergent political persuasions. The 
third world became the arena of uncertainty and 
contestation, and in the process came to mean very 
different things to different parties. For leftist 
scholars, this was the victimized periphery of the 
colonial and neocolonial powers, but also the van- 
guard where genuine socialism might yet be cre- 
ated. For liberals and conservatives, these countries 
were backward but developing, the belated mod- 
ernizers who would follow and confirm the path of 
the first world (although few held such hopes for 
countries, such as China, that had clearly joined the 
Marxist camp). 

The inevitable effort to align the new three- 
worlds scheme with the earlier tripartite model 
resulted in some serious conceptual slippage, leav- 
ing a few countries in anomalous situations. One 
salient example was Japan. Although an obvious 
member of the former Orient, Japan by the 1960s 
was also an industrial democracy (not to mention 
a stalwart ally of the United States in the cold war), 
and could only be defined as a first world country. 
And so it generally was. But whenever the third 
world was conceived not in opposition to the con- 
temporary first world but rather to its intellectual 
antecedent, “the West” (as was commonplace in 
discussions of “third world history,” for instance), 


a paradox was generated. In this particular semantic 
field, Japan was either a non-Western member of 
the West, or a non-poor member of the third world. 

Despite such quirks and logical inconsistencies, 
the three-worlds model proved generally service- 
able through the 1970s. By the 1990s, its premises 
had been badly shaken. This was especially appar- 
ent in the differential economic growth that had 
blurred its boundaries. While in general the rich 
countries had remained rich and the poor countries 
poor, this was not the case everywhere. Most maps 
of the third world still include South Korea, Taiwan, 
and Singapore. Yet South Korea and Taiwan ought 
now to be reclassified as advanced industrial 
democracies, and Singapore, although hardly a 
democratic model, is more prosperous than Britain 
by many measures. Likewise, the three-worlds 
framework has had trouble categorizing wealthy 
oil-exporting countries, such as Kuwait and the 
United Arab Emirates. 

A more serious challenge to the model stems 
from the dissolution of the Soviet Union. With the 
end of the cold war, the second world, as it was 
originally defined, no longer exists. The question 
then arises: can we still have a “third world” if we 
no longer have a second? 


WHICH WAY IS NORTH? 

One way to sidestep this dilemma is to collapse 
the older tripartite global division into a simpler 
binary, contrasting the wealthy core countries with 
their poor counterparts in the once colonized and 
later neocolonized periphery. In this increasingly 
common formulation, the third world becomes the 
post-colonial South and is juxtaposed with an 
industrialized North comprising all the former 
imperial powers. Such a view, which effectively 
combines the former first and second worlds into a 
single category, originated at a time (the 1970s) 
when environmentalists, among others, began to 
argue that the highly militarized and industrialized 
economies of the former Soviet bloc were on a tra- 
jectory that was fundamentally similar to that of 
their wealthy counterparts in the first world. The 
similarities of industrial societies across the cold- 
war divide suggested the image of a single militar- 
ily and economically dominant Northern tier, 
stretching from the United States and Canada 
through Europe and across the Soviet sphere to 
Japan, which was juxtaposed to a less-developed 
South that remained mired in poverty and 
dependence. 

If the political unraveling of the Soviet system 
undercut the logic of the three-worlds model, the 
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subsequent economic collapse of the former second 
world has made a shambles of the North-South 
model as well. Despite Russia's residual military 
strength, it is hard to imagine including Russia, the 
Ukraine, and Bulgaria—let alone Albania and Tajik- 
istan—as members of a wealthy and powerful 
North at century’s end. The global zone of destitu- 
tion, in other words, now appears to have a very 
large Northern component—and one whose exis- 
tence cannot entirely be explained as a legacy of 
colonialism. Considering the recent economic gains 
of such “Southern” regimes as Singapore and 
Chile—as well as the continuing prosperity of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand—the idea of a global 
North-South divide appears elusive indeed. 

The most stubborn problem of all is the sheer 
lumpiness of the category. Even if we disregarded 
the typological issues arising from the demise of the 
second world, as well as the gross geographical 
inaccuracies of the terms North and South, the con- 
cept of a global third world or South would still 
prove incapable of carrying the burden assigned to 
it. It simply aggregates countries and regions of 
vastly different social, cultural, and economic cir- 
cumstances under a single rubric. Argentina, rou- 
tinely assigned to the third world, arguably has far 
more in common with the poorer parts of the first 
world (southern Italy, say, or northwestern Spain) 
than it does with the “typical” member of the third 
world. This is true whether a standard measure- 
ments of economic development (such as per capita 
GNP) or indices of social development, such as aver- 
age longevity or literacy rates, is used. According to 
the 1998 World Bank atlas, Argentina’s per capita 
GNP is more than $8,000, a figure much more com- 
parable to New Zealand's $15,700 or Portugal's 
$10,160 than to Kenya's $320, much less Mozam- 
bique’s $80. Argentines can expect to live 73 years, 
only 4 years less than Americans, but 15 longer 
than Kenyans—and 29 longer than citizens of 
Guinea-Bissau. 

Even third world countries with similar levels of 
per capita GNP often have such divergent social poli- 
cies and patterns of wealth distribution that basic 
comparability cannot be assumed. Contrast, for 
example, the relatively healthy, well-educated, and 
demographically stable population of Sri Lanka with 
that of Bolivia. Bolivias per capita GNP figure of $830 
exceeds that of Sri Lanka by $90, yet Sri Lankans 
outlive Bolivians on average by 12 years. More strik- 
ingly, Bolivia's infant mortality rate is 6.7 percent, 
whereas Sri Lankas is only 1.5 percent—not much 
higher than the 0.7 percent rate of the United States. 
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The concept of a monolithic third world not only 
conceals differences in basic economic and social 
development, but also hides the transformation 
experienced by different poor countries over the 
past several decades. It also fails to show the pro- 
found variations in different states’ connections 
with and participation in the global economy. How 
much is to be gained, for example, by placing Thai- 
land and the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
(formerly Zaire) in the same global category? Both 
are assuredly poor by American standards, but in 
the former case one finds the dynamism—and the 
extreme vulnerability—of an economy that is thor- 
oughly enmeshed in the webs of global capitalism, 
whereas in the latter one finds a “de-developing” 
state, lacking a real central government, increas- 
ingly isolated from the global system. Thailand and 
Congo are, in most respects, worlds apart. 

Finally, a category like the third world is chal- 
lenged by our insistence on categorizing each coun- 
try under one metageographic term. While every 
country as a whole is classified as belonging to the 
first world or the third world, regional economic 
differences within states are often much greater 
than the differences between states. Northeast Brazil 
belongs to the third world by any definition of the 
term, but the same cannot be said for the country’s 
far south. And Brazil’ Sao Paulo state, while the site 
of appalling poverty, is nothing if not industrialized. 
Most of China—still a dismally poor country— 
would have to be placed in the third world, but 
what of booming Shanghai or Hong Kong? The lat- 
ter, a once-again Chinese city, is wealthier, more 
wired, and more “central” to the global economy 
than are most urban areas of Europe or North 
America (Hong Kongs per capita “GNP” exceeds 
that of the United Kingdom). Likewise, within the 
United States are pockets of poverty, such as Pine 


Ridge, South Dakota, that could fit easily into the 
third world category. 


FOR RICHER OR POORER 

While it is relatively easily to dismantle an intel- 
lectual construct like the third world, it is much 
more difficult to devise suitable alternatives. And 
alternative designations are sorely needed if we are 
to grasp a global geography where divisions are 
continually being produced and reproduced 
between wealthy people and places, and between 
poor people and places. There may be a continuum 
of wealth and poverty rather than a clear-cut bifur- 
cation, but overall the differences are stark. A large- 
scale geographical terminology is surely needed if 
we are to think clearly about how the world is put 
together. While a sophisticated global geography 
would acknowledge a variety of conceptual 
schemes (deploying one lexicon, for example, to 
discuss economic flows, and another to analyze pat- 
terns of social development), in the end a simple 
shorthand way of distinguishing “two worlds” is 
still in order. 

In looking for the right words to label the result- 
ing divisions, surely it is best to avoid schemes that 
are either illogically constituted (as in dividing the 
globe into first and third worlds, with no second) 
or geographically absurd (putting Russia in a global 
South and Australia in a notional North). In gen- 
eral, it would be preferable to choose a set of terms 
that are highly descriptive and not loaded with the- 
oretical preconceptions about the ultimate roots of 
global economic differentiation. With these con- 
siderations in mind, I prefer to call (most of) the so- 
called third world merely the “Poor Parts of the 
World” and (most of) the so-called first world 
merely the “Wealthy Parts of the World”—for that 
is exactly what they are. E 
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The Third Worldist Moment 


ROBERT MALLEY 


Burkina Faso President Thomas Sankara’s rather 

undistinguished residence. We spoke for roughly 
an hour—or, rather, he spoke; I listened—about the 
problems faced by the little West African republic he 
then led, the ambitions he entertained, the fears he 
tried to suppress. Sankara, it was clear, was a man of 
extraordinary courage, rectitude, and determination. 
Suddenly, and for no apparent reason, the conversa- 
tion shifted to the United States. President Sankara 
seemed obsessed with a single question: how had 
the American people, particularly America’s youth, 
reacted to news of his country’ revolution? 

How one is to respond to a presidential query, 
especially one so peculiar, I am far from sure. A 
polite pirouette probably is called for, and I suppose 
that is what I attempted to do. But of course the 
response was far less significant than the question 
that prompted it. In its self-assurance and self- 
importance, in what it revealed about my host’ per- 
ception of his nation’s role and image around the 
world, the president's inquiry was vintage Sankara, 
and vintage Sankara meant quintessential Third 
Worldism. I had come to a country called Upper 
Volta, a name coined by the French colons, yet a 
month later I was exiting Burkina Faso, “land of 
upright men,” and that name change itself was 
quintessential Third Worldism. To rename was to 
redefine; with that simple, symbolic act the Burk- 
inabés, as they would be known from then on, 
would obliterate their colonial past, thereby taking 


IÈ the summer of 1984, I sat on the porch of 
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decisive possession of their future. But more than a 
name had been changed: revolutionary committees 
had sprung up and town meetings were being held 
as ordinary citizens ardently and restlessly dis- 
cussed their undecided destiny. There was much 
goodwill in the air, and considerable excitement, a 
belief in the inevitability of social and political 
change when desired and if fought for, a conviction 
that inventing new men and new women was not 
only necessary but possible. 

The revolution had its caricatural side as well. 
Newsstands in Ouagadougou, the capital city of this 
essentially rural country, were overflowing with rad- 
ical political pamphlets bearing such unlikely titles 
as Le Prolétaire or Les Cahiers du Prolétaire and 
engaging in arcane debates about the relative mer- 
its of Maoism, Stalinism, or Trotskyism. But that too 
was quintessential Third Worldism. In the midst of 
so much feverish activity, little wonder that Sankara 
would imagine the American masses spellbound by 
events in Burkina Faso, rather than gripped by the 
latest episode of Dallas or Dynasty. 

Sankara had a vision for his country, and while 
there were considerable differences, it was not 
unlike Sékou Touré’s in Guinea, Nkrumah’s and 
then Rawlings’ in Ghana, Machel’s in Mozambique, 
Manley’s in Jamaica, or Neto’ in Angola. A few 
years later, Sankara remarked that “you cannot 
carry out fundamental change without a certain 
amount of madness.” And indeed, madness there 
was, enough to go around. It was the madness, or 
fever, of Third Worldism, and at various times, in 
various places, it looked as though it might really 
make a difference. 

Eventually, Sankara would succumb, gunned 
down by the man who until that time had been 
considered his closest companion, the man in 
whose house I had resided in 1984, the man who 
had driven me to the presidents abode. In its 
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unpredictability, its dramatic flair, and its sense of 
tragic betrayal, that too, perhaps, was vintage 
Third Worldism. 


MYTHMAKING 

In the end, there really had been no beginning. 
Events were taking place at a swift pace, bruising 
preconceptions and battering the existing order. But 
they were taking place somewhat disjointedly—the 
birth of an anticolonial movement here, a declara- 
tion of independence there—not quite unnoticed, 
not yet feared. Only later were the dispersed images 
gathered, given a chronology and a name, and 
described as part of a single, coherent historical 
phenomenon: the Third Worldist revolution. 

The act of assembling was mythmaking, but in 
the way that the creation of any system of thought 
is. I use the term myth to evoke not so much dis- 
tortion or manipulation (though certainly there was 
much of that) as the systematic organization and 
interpretation of events in order to imbue them 
with meaning, to replace their seeming arbitrariness 
with irresistible logic. 

Mythology commenced with the object of dis- 
course itself, the third world. To be sure, Third 
Worldism was not the first thought system to posit 
the globe's division into North and South. From the 
colonial project to developmentalism, ideological 
constructs have been premised on this sharp dis- 
tinction between two worlds. But it arguably was 
the first in the modern era to view the South.as the 
lead historical actor and screenwriter: Europe had 
brought not development but underdevelopment, 
independence in Asia, Africa, and South America 
would signify not their countries’ ruin but the 
world’s emancipation. 

The term third world captured this intellectual 
reversal. French economist Alfred Sauvy coined the 
term in 1952, and the choice of expression was 
knowing. By suggesting a parallel between the emer- 
gence of the nations of the South and the awakening 
of the tiers état that had led to the French Revolution 
of 1789, Sauvy gave words to the feelings of humidi- 
ation and appetite for mternational recognition that 
animated colonies and dependencies: “We speak 
freely of two existing worlds, of their possible con- 
frontation, of their coexistence, etc., forgetting all too 
often that a third one exists, the most important and 
indeed the first in chronological order. . . . For this 
Third World, ignored, exploited, scorned, like the 
Third Estate, also wants to be something.” 

What I call Third Worldism was a political, intel- 
lectual, even artistic effort that took as its raw mate- 


rial an assortment of revolutionary movements and 
moments, weaved them together into a more or less 
intelligible whole, and gave us the tools to interpret 
not them alone, but also others yet to come. It is a 
system of representations that resolutely rejects the 
clichés, dogmas, and preconceptions of the past, 
only to replace them with clichés, dogmas, and pre- 
conceptions of its own. 


COME THE REVOLUTION 

In 1945 Ho Chi Minh proclaimed Vietnam's 
independence; India’s followed in 1947; and the 
Dutch were forced to leave Indonesia in 1949. At 
roughly the same time, anti-European movements 
developed in Palestine, Malaysia, Kenya, and 
Cyprus. A breed apart, Mao Zedongs victory in 
China in 1949 appeared to signal the dawn of a new 
era. Land reform, wealth redistribution, “thought 
reform” (rather innocuous-sounding at the time )— 
all this was happening with unforeseen abruptness 
in a land inhabited by about one-fourth of the 
world’s population. 

After a brief lull, the pace picked up in 1954. That 
year, as France was being defeated at Dien Bien Phu, 
a new battle front burst forth in Algeria. Recaptur- 
ing the significance of these twin events more than 
40 years later is no easy task. But here was France, 
one of the great Western powers, militarily humbled 
in Asia, militarily challenged in North Africa—that 
is to say, in its own backyard—seemingly losing its 
grip on history. Everything at that point must have 
seemed possible and all within reach. 

The “rebels” were still working without a map, 
so to speak, but they certainly had a different rep- 
resentation of the world in mind. This they made 
clear in 1955, when 29 African and Asian heads of 
state, “representing some 1,300 million people,” 
met at the Bandung Conference. Bandung at once 
presupposed and symbolized renewed pride. It sig- 
nified that world leaders no longer resided exclu- 
sively in Paris, Washington, or London, that there 
would be new names to pronounce and new faces 
to recognize: those of India’s Nehru, Egypts Nasser, 
or Indonesias Sukarno. 

Winds of change were also blowing southward, 
toward sub-Saharan Africa. In 1957 the Gold Coast 
became the first black African country to gain its 
independence. It called itself Ghana, and it was led 
by Kwame Nkrumah, a man about whom historian 
Basil Davidson would write that his “name and sig- 
nificance signaled the beginning of a new life. . .at 
the heart and center of the whole great process of 
primary decolonization.” 


Two years later Fidel Castro rose to power in 
Cuba, and it seemed as if the rest of Latin America 
soon would join in this “collective honeymoon” and 
follow in his revolutionary footsteps. The prediction 
was nurtured by faith in the elusive, already mythol- 
ogized figure of Che Guevara, who had confidently 
asserted that “a nucleus of thirty to fifty men: . .is 
sufficient to initiate an armed struggle in any country 
of the Americas” and disingenuously apologized that 
“we cannot promise not to export our example, as 
the United States is asking us, because it is a moral 
example, and moral examples know no borders.” 
Then, in 1962 came the National Liberation Fronts 
victory in Algeria; a defining moment in the history 
of Third Worldism, for the battle had lasted so long, 
had been so violent, 
and had been won 
by a movement so 
acutely aware of its 
international dim- 
ension. 

Equally momen- 
tous would be the 
war in Vietnam, 
which began’ in 
1965, conjuring tm- 
ages of a battle 
between David and 
Goliath and bolster- 
ing the conviction 
that success. was 
preordained against 
an arrogant; mur-~ 
derous, but crippled American giant. Finally, armed 
resistance in Angola (starting in 1961), Portuguese 
Guinea (1963), and Mozambique (1964), along 
with the emergence of Yasir- Arafats Fatah move- 
ment in the Middle East all contributed to a confi- 
dent Third Worldist representation of the 
international arena, a romantic one perhaps, cer- 
tainly one imbued with a passionate, unshakable 
faith in the future. 

By the 1970s:and 1980s the Third Worldist uni- 
verse could be said to include (or at some point to 
have included) the following: Angola, Mozambique, 
Tanzania, Madagascar, the Seychelles, Zimbabwe, 
Algeria, Benin, Congo-Brazzaville, Cape Verde, 
. Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Nicaragua, Burkina Faso, 


Ghana, South. Yemen, the African National - 


Congress (ANC), the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO), the Polisario, the Salvadoran rebels, 
Somalia, Ethiopia (for some), the Eritrean inde- 
pendence movement (for many more), Libya and 
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Iraq (grudgingly), Syria (barely); Grenada (under 
Bishop), Jamaica (intermittently), Chile (briefly), 
Cambodia (agonizingly), Cuba, Laos, and Vietnam. 


THIRD WORLD VISION 

An important point bears stressing. It would be 
ludicrous to claim that these events or political 
regimes were without distinction, that they were the . 
culmination of identical social or-political aspira- 
tions, or that the men and women who managed to 
seize power all were cut of the same cloth. There 
were individuals of superior virtue and vision 
alongside individuals of exceptional cunning and 
deceit. More often than not, the latter survived (for 


". survival was what they were all about), while the 


former were ungra- 
clously swept away. 

As deep as these 
differences’ were, 
they never quite 
eclipsed the sense 
that self-proclatmed 
revolutionary states 
and organizations 
were part of a single 
historical process. It 
may appear strange 
to yield to a claim 
that we know is 
inaccurate. But 
once ‘we begin to 
think of Third 
Worldism as an ide- 
ological construct, as a vision of history backed by 
political leaders, sustained (wittingly or not) by aca- 
demics, embraced by militants, and denounced by 
critics, the links between dissimilar events:become 
less difficult to accept. What matters here, in other 
words, is the existence of a system of thought in 
which Muammar Qaddafi’s erratic goings-on and 
Agostinho Neto’ persevering dedication can be (at 
some level) viewed as similar and placed in the 
same category by friend and foe alike. 

- Doubtless some will brand the classification as 
arbitrary and irrational, but that is essentially to 
miss the point. For the vision ‘of a world compris- 
ing a group of industrialized nations lending their 
civilizing and developing hand to less fortunate 
counterparts, Third Worldism sought to substitute 
the picture of a globe polarized between a revolu- 
tionary third world symbolizing the future and an 
imperialistic, exploitative, and decrepit West. Nei- 
ther was more or less inherently arbitrary than the 
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other; both required overlooking certain subtle 
nuances, even flagrant discrepancies, and both were 
aided in their effort by true believers as well as more 
detached observers, who, intentionally or not, 
entered into alliance with them, providing them 
with an idiom, instruments of knowledge, and 
broad political-or economic explanatory theories. 


The asserted similarity, or to put it more circum- 


spectly, the shared ‘political space in which both 
Qaddafi and Neto were made to fit, was thus intrin- 
sic to Third Worldism and to the worldview it 
sought to promote—on many levels. For third world 
leaders it offered internation-al. backing and a means 
to escape the un- 
easy political téte-a- 
téte with the West. 
Support at times 
would become 
more tangible, as 
when Cuba sent its 
troops to shore up 
the governing 
Marxist regime in 
Angola or when 
material, financial, 
and other types of 
assistance were 
offered to the PLO, 
the ANC, the Polis- 
ario, and others. 
Domestically, the 
image of an allied 
front provided both 
ideological and rhetorical support for the notion. that 
the country belonged to a far grander and therefore 
far more powerful historical process. 

At yet another level, many among the Third 
Worldist intelligentsia—journalists and scholars 
alike—would partake in this enthusiasm and look 
to these various countries as laboratories for land 
reform, state-building, industrialization, cultural 
renewal, or grass-roots democracy. European stu- 
dents, many of whom had lost faith in the possibil- 
ity of domestic revolutionary change, were 
fascinated by utopian visions of Che Guevara's 
“two, three, abundant Vietnams.” 

But even Third Worldist intellectuals who did 
not share in the euphoria, those who-were keenly 
aware of the differences between a Neto and a 
Qaddafi, often would speak in terms of faithfulness 
to, and betrayal of, the Third Worldist cause, and in 
so doing, they inevitably contributed to the myth- 
making. Betrayal is a key concept here, as is deceit: 





. . and Qaddafi, d Wolinie possi really 


For it presumes that there is something to which 
one. can -be disloyal, that there is a true Third 
Worldist path, a path the renegade, in some man- 
ner, was meant (or claimed) to follow. Leaders of 
Zaire, Thailand, or Guatemala never fooled anyone, 
and they were all they were ever meant to be; not 
so the leaders of Syria, Ethiopia, or Kampuchea. 

Finally, among those in the North who reacted 
with trepidation and unconcealed disgust to any talk 
of the coming third world revolution, Third World- 
ism was a concrete reality, and lumping Neto and 
Qaddafi together came effortlessly. Europe had 
learned how to deal with localized armed re- 
sistance, but it was 
hot used to a collec- 
tive “talking back,” 
let alone to a trans- 
national counternar- 
rative that not only 
challenged its tradi- 
tional discourse but 
literally reversed it, 
blaming Europe for 
the third worlds 
backwardness, po- 
verty, and other 
afflictions—indeed, 
blaming Europe and 
its societal models 
for Europes own 
political, economic, 
and social decay and 
turning to the third 
world as the path to a rejuvenated fixture. : : 

And so it was that Third Worldism, understood 
as a system of representation, a radically new angle 
of vision on North and South, took root. At all 
times it would remain mutinous in relation to 
Europe and North America; yet by and large it 
would achieve a localized dominant status within a 
certain political, cultural, and intellectual sphere. 
There would reign its language and its norms, its 
forms of censorship and forms of mca 


HisTORY’S VERDICT 

By the 1980s Third. Worldism had all but 
expired. What happened later was mere survival— 
something very different, even if sometimes under 
a very similar name. There was no proper burial, in 
part at least because so much else around it was 
dying as well: the Soviet Union, the Eastern bloc, 
socialism, communism, and all that had accompa- 
nied them. But in the end Third Worldism too had 


lost its lettres de noblesse, the power of the Word 
along with the nobility of those institutions (states, 
parties, etc.) that had produced and maintained it. 

The institutions first: Examples of hope turned 
sour were in abundance. In the economic sphere, 
Third Worldist strategies had fallen depressingly 
short of satisfying basic human needs, let alone 
sustaining solid growth levels, achieving self- 
sufficiency, or putting an end to material inequity. 
With the fall in oil prices and the onset of a new 
global economic crisis, it became painfully obvious 
that little had changed in the third world’s depen- 
dency on the first. 

Meanwhile, rural sectors throughout the “pro- 
gressive” third world had been devastated, treated 
as “politically irrelevant,” while the bloated urban 
areas had produced their own dismal assortment of 
poverty, unemployment, and homelessness. The 
skyrocketing debt was perhaps worst of all, a cruel 
metaphor for a new, ineluctable dependency, often 
on Northern states, always on the omnipotent 
international financial institutions. In Africa, gov- 
ernments that once proudly asserted their eco- 
nomic independence and socialist beliefs were 
forced to plead for financial help. In exchange, they 





THIRD WORLDISM 

The enterprise of cataloguing some of the key 
concepts or images of Third Worldism is not with- 
out risk, for there is no uncontested doctrinal text 
or program. One can, however, extract in rough 
form the assumptions that, with various degrees 
of awareness, were shared by Third Worldist 
activists and thinkers and constituted their com- 
mon denominator. 

First is the perspective on history, viewed as an 
inexorable march toward progress. Leaders, guer- 
rilla fighters, journalists, and others represented 
history as a logical and meaningful unfolding, and 
it became common practice to assail opponents 
for standing “in history's way.” Another element is 
the depiction of the historical actor or subject. 
Third Worldism took as its premise the existence 
of a general will, successively labeled “revolution- 
ary” or “popular.” It thereby created a highly 
manipulable yardstick, since all political positions 
were measured against this elusive standard. And 
elusive it was, for who has ever heard of “unpop- 
ular” masses? The third motif was the image of 
power, viewed as something one either possessed 
or endured, and imagined as the ultimate aim of 
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had to accept painful economic prescriptions, slash 
government payrolls, cut back on subsidies, 
devalue their currency, privatize. They have had to 
sell themselves out of what they so willingly had 
talked themselves into—self-reliance, a New Inter- 
national Economic Order, egalitarianism, state own- 
ership, socialism. . 

In a sense, the debt crisis and collapsing ec- 
onomies spelled the end of the third world’s overall 
strategy. Political scientist Stephen Krasner has 
argued that underdeveloped nations sought to infil- 
trate and beef up those international institutions 
premised on authoritative, as opposed to market- 
based, resource allocation. The International Court 
of Justice, the uN General Assembly, the uN Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development (UNCTAD), and the 
UN Education, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) were the organizations favored by the more 
militant third world. The strategy met with some 
success, the North refusing to give up on institutions 
even long after they had ceased to serve its interests. 
As the underdeveloped world aggressively pursued 
its agenda, its developed counterpart found itself on 
the defensive, politically and morally incapable of 
justifying the imbalance between the two. 


all political struggle. Of equal importance was the 
related belief that once in the right hands (the 
hands of progress, of the revolutionary masses, 
and so on), power would be benign; indeed, the 
more of it, the better. 

Before rushing to conclusions about the utopi- 
anism, naiveté, or even bad faith of the thinkers 
and activists who propagated such ways of think- 
ing, one should remember that much of this mtel- 
lectual production coincided with the heyday of 
the third world’s national liberation struggles. At 
that time there seemed to be clear moral 
choices—for or against colonialism; for or against 
the third world’s autonomous economic develop- 
ment—and the thrill of victorious insurgency 
movements, coming as disillusion with the 
prospects for socialism in Eastern and Western 
Europe gradually set in, made all the more credi- 
ble some of the more outrageous-sounding claims 
of the day. Third Worldism in many ways was a 
material reality, witnessed every day and every- 
where. The political muzzle its ideology imposed 
was not seen as a muzzle at all; it was envisioned 
as the faithful translation of events into thought, 
not the molding of facts to fit some prearranged 
intellectual grid. R M. 
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The financial drought and economic failures in 
the South changed all that. A sense of urgent 
despair came upon the third world, leading to a go- 
it-alone attitude in which immediate pursuit of 
favorable individual treatment took precedence 
over long-term collective goals. Competing with 
each other for resources that grew scarcer every 
day, countries of the third world were in no posi- 
tion to chart a united course of action. Instead, 
each tried to persuade the mF and the World Bank, 
foreign governments and private investors, that its 
was the best bet. Where once there was talk of 
curbing the power of multinational corporations 
and promoting self-reliance, now one hears only of 
lifting restrictions and increasing trade. The best 
example of all is Ghana, which went from Third 
Worldist model to showcase of the World Bank. 
Little time is left for changing the 
tules of the game when so much 
time is spent playing it. 


Chinese model, ostensible antidote to the Soviet 
Union’ decrepit bureaucracy and unforgiving polit- 
ical repression. It too faltered, as the country moved 
in dizzying succession from the excesses of the Cul- 
tural Revolution to a glum “capitalist restoration.” 
Few were those who remained attached to an ide- 
alistic picture of North Korea’s Communist dynasty, 
and fewer still those who were willing to venture 
into things Cambodian in the wake of the Khmer 
Rouge’ estimated killing of some 2 million citizens, 
and thus the Asian chapter rapidly came to a close. 
Even hopes invested in Vietnam, once the Third 
Worldist beacon, foundered on its lack of peacetime 
success, the oppression, the persecution, ceaseless, 
disheartening. 

Another casualty of over a quarter-century’s 
worth of Third Worldist quests was the mystique of 
international solidarity. This had been 
a constitutive part of the ideological 
outlook, demonstrated so well in the 


Overall, the debilitating effect of The tendency to . sequence of gatherings and summits 
the crisis on the third world lessened Ídealize the romantic that gave Third Worldism a further 
its bargaining power with the first. ends and the grubby concreteness, a sharper focus. Yet what 
More confident and self-assured, means history lends us became of this unity when wars raged 
countries of the North began to dis- among China, Cambodia, and Viet- 


miss as irrelevant those institutions 
that had grown hostile during the 
1970s. The third world had con- 
quered positions of power, only to 
realize that the power had slipped 
away soon after the conquest. 

The political assessment was strikingly similar, 
regardless of where one looked. In Latin America, 
how many failed guerrilla wars and ersatz Ches? 
Guerrilla warfare was to Latin America what a form 
of state socialism was to Africa: the cradle and cof- 
fin of Third Worldist hopes. The fate of leaders such 
as Kwame Nkrumah, Modibo Keita, or Sékou Touré 
was the first apparent signal of this failure, some 
leaders being overthrown, others surrendering to 
political paranoia, or worse. As if by contamination, 
things would spread, and deteriorate. In Ethiopia, 
Somalia, Madagascar, or Burkina Faso, euphoria, 
short-lived, gave way to disillusionment. 

Yet even that was passable by comparison with 
the appalling crop left behind in the Arab world. 
With a bountiful oil supply and lavish rhetoric to 
rival it, many had believed the region would give 
rise to a generation of revolutionary models. Instead, 
it yielded its variants of militaristic absolutism, par- 
odic tyranny, tribal and clannish authoritarianism, 
its Nassers, its Qaddafis, its Husseins and Assads. 

Then there was Asia, and the once-celebrated 


to accomplish them 
is one price of 
ideological myopia. 





nam, Somalia and Ethiopia, or Iran 
and Iraq? Who was supposed to rep- 
resent the historical, revolutionary 
forces in the war waged by the gov- 
ernment of Ethiopia, backed by Cuba, 
against revolutionary Eritrean movements, long 
welcome members of the Third Worldist congrega- 
tion? In Afghanistan, where “feudal landlords” bat- 
tled imperial Soviets? Or in the Middle East, to 
mention another pathetic example, where Syrians 
and Syrian-backed Palestinians, supported by 
Amal’ Shiites, besieged Yasir Arafats loyalist forces 
in northern, then southern, Lebanon? 

There was more to this than hasty and haphaz- 
ard reaction to daily events from around the globe. 
The disjointed events—all, it is true, pointing in 
the same general direction—triggered a tremen- 
dous amount of ideological rethinking among 
Third Worldists. Much of this radical reassessment 
came from outside the Third Worldist universe, yet 
so much came from within. For ideologies can be 
casualties of more than external assault alone. They 
can be victims of their own internal structure of 
argument, their expectations, their gauges of suc- 
cess. Third Worldism harbored dreams of a utopian 
state, an impeccable embodiment of the national 
interest. Its standards of political purity were those 
of popular government, perfect equality, and eco- 


nomic development. And yet, inequalities per- 
sisted, development stalled, poverty endured. Third 
Worldism dealt with these failings as most state- 
centered theory would: by blaming the state, accus- 
ing it of betrayal, deviation, and failure. In its pure 
unadulterated form, Third Worldism did not suf- 
fer approximations or partial results. It had chosen 
utopia as its standard, history as its demanding 
judge. It would have to live with history's harsh 
and unappealable verdict. 


PERVERTED BY SUCCESS 

To speak of the third world today is to speak 
with this baggage of disillusionment, betrayal, and 
theoretical reappraisal. The conclusions about the 
failure of radical change encompassed the devel- 
oped world as well, but they were accompanied by 
a distinctive intensity when it came to the South— 
perhaps because there were so many ready stereo- 
types and conventional beliefs to account for the 
disappointment. These were, briefly, the following: 
third world countries, still divided along vertical 
(that is, tribal and ethnic) rather than horizontal 
(for example, class) lines, lacked the necessary 
engines for social consciousness and prerequisites 
for national unity; their economic backwardness, 
combined with this vertical social partitioning, 
meant that struggles for power were simply strug- 
gles for the sources of material wealth and the 
means to distribute that wealth to one’ family, tribe, 
ethnic group, and so on. This meant that politics 
was reduced to the endless, cyclical pattern of 
power grabbing and power maintenance, one group 
replacing another, only to follow the exact same 
policies—to the benefit of a marginally different 
group. So much for the notion of a popular will, of 
history going somewhere and meaning something, 
of power being the means by which social projects 
were translated and applied. 

The emerging image could hardly be further 
from the Third Worldist visions of old. The portrait 
of popular unity had fractured along myriad—and 
unyielding—lines reflecting antagonistic solidari- 
ties and competing identities. That put a serious 
damper on the hope that “the masses,” guided by 
their unanimous interests, would rise up to radi- 
cally transform social and political structures. In 
this context, of course, Third Worldist concepts of 
politics no longer could survive, for they had 
depended on the idea of a representation of the 
popular interest by appropriate leaders. In their 
place came the idea that power had interests of its 
own and that an unbridgeable gap separated rulers 
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and ruled. Whereas Third Worldism had spoken in 
terms of polarities, the goal being to transfer the 
state from the negative to the positive, the 
post—Third Worldist discourse focused on densities, 
the aim being to disperse power as much as possi- 
ble, to decentralize and dilute it 

Once more, this hostile image of authority was 
applied to the North, but there is a sense in which 
power came to be seen as an evil peculiar to the 
third world, a distinctive affliction. The view has 
licensed familiar depictions of Saddam Hussein as 
a reflection—exaggerated perhaps, but only so far— 
of the underdeveloped world’s endemic pathologies 
and, worse, of its natural, and inescapable, course. 
Left and Right, “progressive” and “reactionary”— 
all states were condemned to replicate the same 
abuses of authority. 

To put this another way, Third Worldism was 
perverted by its own success: as a group came to 
power, power came to it, shaping, molding, and 
defining it. Political degeneration, social retrogres- 
sion, and a general relapse into the hierarchies and 
divisions they purportedly were designed to elimi- 
nate—such is the lot of third world revolutions. 
“The trouble with a total revolution,” Robert Frost 
once wrote, is “that it brings the same class up on 
top.” Power simply finds its latest abode. 


PRIMORDIALISM UNBOUND. . . 

Essentialism has few virtues but many rewards. 
The compelling simplicity and neatness of its 
explanatory arsenal is one: Islam breeds totalitari- 
anism, or martyrdom, or political instability; with 
protestantism comes the energy of capitalism, with 
Africans sloth; generalizations abound concerning 
Japan, the Arabs, Latin America, not to mention 
even broader characterizations about the third 
world. Such colossal propositions are immune to 
challenge precisely because they are so abstract and 
so divorced from the concreteness of everyday expe- 
rience—another of the advantages of resorting to a 
theory that focuses on the “essence” of a society, 
culture, or religious grouping. 

The demise of Third Worldism invited an over- 
dose of such interpretations. Intellectuals and 
observers were led to a discourse of disappoint- 
ment and even exhaustion. It started at the out- 
skirts and moved steadily toward the core, 
ultimately inducing a renunciation of some central 
tenets of Third Worldism. In turn, both the rein- 
terpretations and the events that precipitated them 
lent plausibility and a degree of legitimacy to essen- 
tialist accounts. Third Worldism had failed because 
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of the third world, because of what it was and 
would always be. 

There was an element of vindication, I suppose, 
in that the Pol Pots, the Sékou Tourés, the 
Qaddafis, and the Assads of this world validated 
notions that briefly had been considered off-limits 
(and then only by some). These beliefs had to do 
with the force and permanence of nativistic, tribal, 
or religious instincts on the one hand, and the 
superiority of Western “pragmatism” and rational- 
ity on the other. The simplest explanation for the 
Third Worldist failure, and also the most 
widespread, goes something like this: Third World- 
ism collapsed because it was misguided, and it was 
misguided because it was ideological, which is to 
say, abstract, subjective, and divorced from every- 
day reality. With the breakdown, in 
rapid succession, of the grand pro- 
jects of the twentieth century— 
socialism, communism, and so 
on—the third world finally turned 
its back on ambitious ideological 





The third world is no 
more destined for 
tribalism or religious 


Worldism. Enabled or facilitated by the more gen- 
eral intellectual questioning outlined above, the 
story was spread by the media and the academic 
community alike—though to speak of a consensus 
is not at all to suggest the existence of a conspiracy. 

Neither proposition—the resurgence of old sol- 
idarities or the resistance of economic constraints— 
can readily be dismissed. Both enjoy the allure of 
what I have referred to as essentialism, and there is 
a truth to them that is hard to ignore. Various forms 
of conflict over primordial identities are ravaging 
the third world at this time. With them come dis- 
order, lawlessness, and the progressive erosion of 
the nation-state. The sense of anarchy and potential 
havoc all this evokes was captured by Samuel Hunt- 
ington’ conclusion that we have moved away from 
ideological conflict to the far more 
brutal and primal “clash of civiliza- 
tions” pitting Hindus, Muslims, 
Westerners, Japanese, Slavs, and 
Latin Americans, to name a few, 
against one another. 


enterprises, seeing them for the bee ; Simultaneously, governments have 
utopian, unrealistic, and ultimately fanaticism or ethnic been steering toward economic and 
damaging illusions that they were. intolerance than the social policies frequently, if mislead- 

What remained were the forces US is to nationalism ingly, described as “nonideological”: 
that Third Worldism had sought to or chauvinism privatizing industry, adopting IMF sta- 
suppress and that ultimately, by their bilization programs, slashing public 


resilience, had pushed Third World- 
ism aside. The first was the people's 
traditional and multiple forms of pri- 
mordial identification: to their family, their tribe, 
their ethnic group, their religion. In other words, 
freedom from ideology (imposed from without) 
allowed people to revert to identity (experienced 
from within), which was far more meaningful, 
familiar, and real. What are often known as the 
“objective” realities of economic life constituted the 
second force, one that had condemned Third 
Worldist projects and one to which third world gov- 
ernments were compelled to give in. 

Third Worldism, in short, is said to have encoun- 
tered the insuperable forces of parochial value sys- 
tems and universal economic truths. Parochialism 
and pragmatism work in tension, of course, and 
that is viewed as the stake of today’s battles: exclu- 
sionary ideologies (religious, tribal, ethnic, racial) 
are the natural language of the third world, to be 
countered only by the weight of economic con- 
straints. There thus exists a story within which eth- 
nic and other fragmentations and the ubiquity of 
neoliberal economic dogmas come together as a 
coherent whole to illuminate the decline of Third 


or xenophobia. 





subsidies, and so forth. Here and 
there official voices are heard to 
lament these policies, to castigate the 
IMF or the World Bank, to vow resistance. But 
though the rhetoric might well sound egalitarian 
and nationalistic, even in those cases the policies, 
with less fanfare perhaps, have shifted to “auster- 
ity,” “rigor,” and “adjustment.” Whatever remains 
of the populist tendencies is purely ornamental. 
There is a sense in which countries that fit the 
Third Worldist mold were peculiarly ill equipped to 
cope with these changes in the international and 
domestic arenas. The political structure was built 
entirely around the idea of national unanimity, per- 
sonalized around a powerful president and. a 
swollen bureaucracy, and supplemented by a feeble 
partisan organization. As the estrangement between 
rulers and ruled worsened, the whole edifice crum- 
bled, and the state, which for so long had monop- 
olized public discourse, could offer little in its place. 
Certainly, to the extent the state had for years made 
social equality and justice its motto—indeed, had 
implicitly asked that it be judged on that score—it 
could hardly claim that it now had what it took to 
succeed. In short, Third Worldist leaders had staked 


their entire fortune on the success of economic 
development. With its failure, narrow ethnic, 
regional, or clan-based allegiances suddenly looked 
far more attractive. 

The job of keeping in place whatever links and 
channels of communication existed between the 
regime and the people theoretically should have 
fallen to the party, but there again the Third World- 
ist system's penchant for centralization removed this 
as a viable possibility. Lacking an independent exis- 
tence, used merely to preach state gospel to the 
masses, and sheltered from the rigors of pluralistic 
competition, Third Worldist parties encountered 
one of two unenviable fates: either they too operated 
in the constricted circle of the economic and politi- 
cal elites and were, therefore, impotent (in that sense 
not very different from what had been the original 
design) or they simply replicated in their midst the 
cliental patterns that held sway at the state and 
administrative levels. The pressures of the world 
economy and, at once cause and consequence, the 
radical ideological shift caught Third Worldist coun- 
tries in a state of arrested political development, 
speaking the words of popular unanimity yet hav- 
ing failed to build the necessary bridges between 
rulers and ruled, the instruments of popular mobi- 
lization, or the means to exercise pressure on an 
increasingly alien and remote state bureaucracy. 


. . OR THE NEW PATH TO POWER? 

This context lends the phenomena popularly 
identified as religious fundamentalism, tribalism, 
and ethnic solidarity a wholly different meaning. 
Possessing a logic of their own, they appear to be a 
function of calculated individual and collective 
choice; they are not simply a matter of deep, atavis- 
tic impulses finally making it to the surface. When 
the state disengages from society, society discon- 
nects from the state. People seek refuge, protection, 
and meaning in alternative structures—economic, 
political, even cultural. The basic organizational 
principle is perceived as dysfunctional or, worse, 
irrelevant to the conduct of one’s daily existence. 
The time has come to sidestep, to bypass the state. 

Economic sidestepping is a familiar concept: we 
call it participation in the black market, the paral- 
lel economy, the quest for commercial venues 
beyond official channels. Merchandise gets smug- 
gled within boundaries, but across them as well, 
making a mockery of internationally recognized 
frontiers and of the states’ ability to control them. 

Less familiar are political and cultural sidestep- 
ping. Yet the parallels are striking: in all three 
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instances, neglect by or frustration with official 
channels activates parallel ones located at either an 
infra- or suprastate level. Extra-institutional orga- 
nizations or groups pick up where the state leaves 
off, delivering emergency aid to disaster victims (as 
do Islamic groups in Algeria or Egypt), or free 
medicine, school equipment, educational support, 
and administrative advice (again, Islamic militants 
in Iran under the shah, Egypt, Algeria, or Tunisia). 
The proliferation of churches, evangelical sects, 
and messianic movements in Latin America and 
parts of Asia, of Hindu movements in India, of 
clans in Somalia, or of various Islamic brother- 
hoods in Black Africa should also be examined in 
this light. Indeed, these extra-institutional move- 
ments further discredit the state by their mere pres- 
ence in areas deserted by the authorities and by 
their ability to provide some of what the state had 
promised but failed to deliver. Likewise, and ina 
manner reminiscent of the growth of commercial 
diasporas, transnational solidarities stand to gain 
at a time when the central state is viewed as a 
crumbling, irrelevant, expendable edifice, espe- 
cially when domestic distress can somehow be tied 
to the apparent Westernization of the world order. 
Allegiances and affinities, based on common creed, 
ethnic origin, and the like, thus cut across state 
lines. Once more, the links between various 
Islamic groups are the most visible example. Where 
once Third Worldism stood, religious connections 
have stepped in. 

It should be noted too that because feelings of 
social abandonment and of cultural alienation over- 
lap, it becomes difficult to distinguish movements 
predicated on the assertion of common faith or 
shared blood from more traditional movements of 
social protest. Religion, kinship ties, and tribal 
groupings all capitalize on social privation, cultural 
frustration, and the absence of the state. Protest thus 
shifts effortlessly from the social to the cultural. 

In some instances, an embryonic countersociety, 
based on competing ties, loyalties, and beliefs, 
might even emerge. The example of the Algerian 
Islamic Salvation Front (Fis) immediately comes to 
mind. Another interesting example is that of Hamas 
and the proto-Palestinian state it has sought to 
build in the Gaza Strip. It is not the financially 
strapped Palestinian Authority but Hamas that pro- 
vides free health clinics, summer camps, and 
kindergartens, offers courses in computer science, 
electrical repair, and sewing, distributes meat to 
families during religious holidays, sponsors sports 
teams, and runs 80 percent of the mosques. The 
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Palestinian state has yet to see the day, and already 
its rival-to-be is taking over its putative role. 

The more general point is that with the combina- 
tion, or superimposition, of social and cultural alien- 
ation, the temptation is great to seek alternative 
modes of organization and forms of human interac- 
tion and thus to create a separate space with its own 
set of rules, its own codes, and its own power struc- 
ture. Consider the case of Islamic movements, where 
everything from wardrobe to diet to gender relations 
is methodically rearranged, visible signs of a com- 
peting order that one either belongs to or opposes. 
Once more, social and cultural functions overlap: 
Muslim militants provide free clothing, but it is the 
strict Islamic garb—the veil, the gandoura or robe, 
and gloves; they provide free transportation to and 
from school, but gender segregation is imposed; they 
provide support for the homeless and the unem- 
ployed but bring them to a mosque. 

In short, one sees a proliferation of political 
actors, forms of social intercourse, and arenas of 
power that are detached from any recognized 
nation-state, being either beneath or beyond it. The 
state gradually loses fragments of sovereignty to the 
informal economy, transnational religious affilia- 
tions, or ethnic or tribal allegiances. At various 
points even its monopoly on the legitimate use of 
violence might be at risk. 

A final word about tribalism (which I shall use 
here as shorthand for other forms of parochial soli- 
darities): what the predominant post-Third World- 
ist view, infatuated with images of awakening 
identities and colliding civilizations, sees as an irra- 
tional withdrawal from modernity or retreat to 
authenticity I would interpret as people’s coherent 
and logical reaction to a state of affairs in which 
such loyalties are the only ones to pay off. Tribal- 
ism as a social response is not so very different in 
this respect from the nationalism (or patriotism) to 
which the West has become so complacently accus- 
tomed. I do not wish to deny the important differ- 
ences between tribes and nation-states, but a fairly 
solid argument could be made that each of these 
modes of social organization is simply a variant of 
the other, that both depend on arbitrary systems of 
loyalties, that both summon the same set of 
myths—regarding a shared ancestry, a shared cul- 
ture, shared territorial bonds, and privileged rights 
that accrue from all of the above. 

Nor should one accept the notion that the rele- 
vant unit in Africa (or elsewhere) is the tribe or the 
ethnic group. Indeed, people (Africans as well as 
others) always have a number of pertinent units 


from which to choose: the units that grow out of 
trade patterns, out of the dominant system of polit- 
ical organization, such as the centralized state, out 
of a shared tongue, or out of myths of common 
descent. The third world is no more destined for 
tribalism or religious fanaticism or ethnic intoler- 
ance than Europe or the United States is to nation- 
alism or chauvinism or xenophobia. Instead, all 
these are reactions that must be understood in con- 
text, with a history, social interests, and cultural 
strains firmly in mind. 

Changes in the world balance of power, the states 
shortcomings, its relinquishment of key social 
responsibilities, its cultural and economic alignment 
with the North, the marginalization of ever-expand- 
ing portions of the population, and the Third 
Worldist political system's utter inability to respond 
to any of the above—these, far more than Hunting- 
ton’s titanic “clash of civilizations,” account for the 
“resurgence” of tribe and faith and ethnicity. The sad 
irony of it all being that Third Worldism was a vic- 
tim of those very conditions—dependency, material 
and cultural inequality, poverty—out of which it 
originally had grown. And which, foolhardily, it had 
promised to eradicate. 


FALLS THE SHADOW 

Progress, I once read, is the record of the deeds 
of men and women who did not know their place. 
What was it about Third Worldism that so appealed 
to intellectuals and militants in both the first world 
and the third? Precisely, I suppose, that resistance 
to rank, to status, and to destiny, the sense of losing 
one’s way, purposely and defiantly, and of wander- 
ing where one clearly does not belong. The audac- 
ity, the insolence, the impetuousness of it all was 
what charmed and attracted. Alone, Castro stood up 
to America and all its might; Algeria defied France; 
Nasser, a European coalition, and Israel, and Arab 
reaction. So much of what passes for politics feeds 
on such crude emotions, and so much of what is 
achieved, good and bad, is inspired by them. 

Questions are raised by Third Worldism’s demise, 
as they are by the types of transitions we witness 
today: from one Mecca to another, from socialism 
to free-market capitalism, from Ortega to 
Chamorro, and, far more damaging, from Assad to 
Assad, and still Assad, and still Saddam Hussein, 
and still Castro. The permanence of an Assad, the 
persistence of a Hussein: this, more than anything 
else, is the real tragedy of Third Worldism. The peo- 
ple were equated with the state, the state with the 
ruler, the ruler with the dream. Third Worldists, 


too, often lumped them together and worshipped 
them all. Under the circumstances, Third Worldism 
soon found itself at one, then several removes from 
the beguiling utopia of the beginning. The tendency 
to idealize both the romantic ends and the grubby 
means history lends us to accomplish them is one 
price of ideological myopia. 

Now that the Third Worldist alien graft is finally 
out of the way, we are told that countries of the 
developing world must choose between two “natu- 
ral” paths: traditionalism and modernity. Religious 
fundamentalism, ethnic polarization, and tribal sol- 
idarities represent the perilous call of cultural 
essence, leaving as the only other option the sum- 
mons of pragmatism, or simple reality, that is, polit- 
ical pluralism (or constitutional democracy) and 
economic liberalism (or market capitalism). My 
own sense is that this is to look at things upside 
down and to present as alternatives what are largely 
causally related phenomena. 

The belief underlying the prevailing view is that 
the transition from Third Worldism, where it has 
occurred, reflects a categorical rejection of failed 
state-centered policies. Certainly, this was partly the 
case, but only partly. For what was rejected was less 
hegemonic statism than the hybrid offsprings to 
which it gave way, crossbreeds between market and 
centralized organizational principles, between state 
manager and private entrepreneur. What that means 
is that the “superfluous” class of unemployed juve- 
niles is as much the child of state socialism as it is 
the progeny of the international marketplace and 
that “traditionalism” is not the converse of “moder- 
nity” but often its other, less seductive side. In other 
words, nativism, Islamism, and the like have been 
by-products of—not alternatives to—privatization 
and the state’s overall disengagement. 

_ Let me put this another way: neither Western 
goods, styles, and culture nor consumerism and pri- 
vate enterprise are instruments in a clash between 
reason and the underdeveloped world’s innate, and 
stubborn, traditionalism, as some Westerners are 
prone to see it, and some third world regimes all too 
quick to concur. That view assumes away issues of 
distribution, of unequal access, of uneven informa- 
tion. Mexican political scientist Jorge Castafieda has 
noted the results of increased reliance on the pri- 
vate sector and of deregulated markets in Latin 
America: layer upon layer of poverty, sharpening 
inequalities, more crime, and less safety. The so- 
called liberalization of the third world has meant a 
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social split, a separation, not a merging. Nor does it 
pit modernity against tradition, but wealth against 
want. It is these inequities, in part, that prompt the 
ethnic or religious reflex—acts of self-preservation 
more than of self-delusion. 

This raises further questions. As in Eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union, in the third world eco- 
nomic liberalization and democratization probably 
are twin goals pursued by some members of the mid- 
dle class and of the articulate intelligentsia. To many 
other people, however, one goal has worked directly 
against the other. Until now, economic transforma- 
tions have intensified social polarization and quick- 
ened the pace of state disinvestment. As a result, 
political pluralism and competitive elections have 
been incapable of performing their regulating func- 
tion, that is, to transfer social conflicts to a level 
where they are more easily managed by the state. 
Instead, they have been a pathway to reborn ethni- 
cism or religious intolerance; they have taken the 
form of demonstrations, riots, extra-institutional 
protest, and, in some cases, violence. Social polar- 
ization and marginalization may well have hastened 
the demise of Third Worldism. But it does not follow 
that economic liberalization and pluralistic democ- 
racy will be better able to cope with the public feel- 
ings these phenomena have generated or even to 
withstand them. There is, in short, no necessary con- 
gruence between what caused the passing of Third 
Worldism and the system that took its place. 

And then there are all the unaddressed issues 
with which we began: the Third World's uneven 
relations with the industrialized world, its hunger, 
its persistent poverty, its exploitation, some would 
say. These facts are difficult to get around. In the 
end, Third Worldism might not have made much 
difference—who knows? Yet it is scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that within today’s dominant repre- 
sentations of the world such problems, perhaps 
even the regions in which they arise, appear as mere 
afterthoughts. Meanwhile, the gap widens, both 
internally and internationally, both materially and 
culturally, between haves and have-nots, between 
those who understand the rules of the game and 
those who hardly are aware the game has been 
going on in the first place. 

In the end, it all comes down to a question of 
rank, of status, and of destiny, 1 suppose. A ques- 
tion of progress. A question of men and women for- 
getting their place. Or rather remembering, again 
and again, how not to know it. a 
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The New Interventionism 
and the Third World 


RICHARD FALK 


he most vexing problems in the 1990s have 

arisen from human catastrophes in econom- 

ically and politically disadvantaged coun- 
tries. Somalia, Bosnia, Rwanda, Chechnya, Kosovo, 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, and Sudan are some of the 
most prominent instances. These countries are 
either in the geographical South or in two disman- 
tled states, the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. Their 
plight is linked to a circumstance of “new world 
disorder” that emerged after the end of the cold war 
and continued through the 1990s. 

Because they are no longer of strategic interest to 
the world power structure or from the perspectives 
of globalization, leading states have had no incen- 
tive to invest heavily in rescue operations. At the 
same time, however, the global media have high- 
lighted with vivid images the suffering associated 
with these crises of governance. 

Furthermore, there has been a strong buildup of 
support for international human rights in recent 
decades, the result of concerted activity by non- 
governmental organizations around the world, as 
well as the success of the anti-apartheid campaign 
directed at South Africa and the struggle for civil 
and political rights in Eastern Europe. This recent 
emphasis on human rights has added poignancy to 
the tragedy of societies seemingly caught in a 
deadly downward spiral of events with no serious 
prospects of a reversal through self-help. 


SUMMONING THE UN. . . 
Pressure to do something about humanitarian 
catastrophes has mounted, but what to do, and by 
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whom, has proved controversial, with undertakings 
in response often leading to despair and disap- 
pointment. The most obvious approach was to turn 
for urgent help to the United Nations. After all, 
cooperation within the Security Council seemed 
much more feasible than it had during the gridlock 
of the cold war era. The uN had made major contri- 
butions even before the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, playing useful peacekeeping roles in ending 
regional conflicts in a series of countries, including 
Afghanistan, El Salvador, Angola, Mozambique, and 
Namibia. Such optimism about an expanding UN 
role reached its climax with the 1991 Persian Gulf 
War, when the Security Council joined together in 
support of action to restore Kuwaiti sovereignty 
after Iraq’s invasion the previous year. _ 

But relying on the uN to address humanitarian 
crises was not a problem-free solution. First, con- 
stitutional problems arose associated with the lim- 
itation of UN authority. Article 2(7) of the UN 
Charter declared that internal matters were beyond 
the reach of the organization. This principle had 
been designed to reassure member states that their 
sovereign rights would be respected, and that they 
would not become targets of collective interven- 
tion in the future. Beyond this, it was not clear that 
the uN could mobilize the political will or the 
capabilities to address internal problems in weak 
states whose destiny seemed unrelated to the 
strategic interests of those that are rich and pow- 
erful. Concerns were also voiced that the UN man- 
date was being appropriated by the United States 
to disguise the unilateral character of an essentially 
military undertaking. During the Gulf War, the 
Security Council did not appear to play a signifi- 
cant role after its initial act of authorization was 
given, and all decisions about the scope, the tac- 
tics, and even the goals of the war were reached in 


Washington after only limited consultation with 
coalition partners. 

Yet the non-Western world itself is divided as to 
what is the appropriate UN role. It is split between 
those who advocate a stronger United Nations able 
and willing to mount effective humanitarian inter- 
ventions as needed, and those who fear that such 
action serves as a cover for geopolitics and offers a 
pretext for new forms of postcolonial intervention 
by the North in the South. In the background is the 
tension between protecting the sovereign rights of 
weaker states, an essential value for recently inde- 
pendent countries, and providing the international 
capabilities needed to rescue people from extreme 
ethnic violence and other conditions of life- 
threatening chaos. 

This background had drawn into question two 
overlapping arenas of action and 
influence. The first is the United 
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The other related arena of potential action is that 
of the United States government, as the “sole sur- 
viving superpower” and the state that provides diplo- 
matic leadership for global peace and security. Its 
own shifting assessments of the importance and 
method of responding to internal political turbulence 
have often undermined the un’ role and created con- 
fusion as to the character of its foreign policy. 

In the early 1990s, Washington was an enthusias- 
tic advocate of humanitarian activism within a UN 
framework, but it seriously underestimated the 
potential costs and nature of such rescue operations 
in the setting of what was then referred to as “failed 
states.” This American ebullience received a rude 
shock in 1993 when an incident during a peace- 
keeping operation in Somalia resulted in the death of 
18 American soldiers. A sharp political backlash pro- 

duced an abrupt shift in approach by 
the Clinton administration that saw 
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to norms of international human 
rights. Given the experience of the 
last decade, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether the un can act effec- 
tively, independently, and con- 
sistently in response to these 
essentially internal challenges. 
The Gulf War is misleading as a model. The 
main theater of conflict was international, with sev- 
eral major powers acting in collective self-defense 
on behalf of Kuwait. Furthermore, the precondi- 
tions for successful UN action were satisfied because 
the geopolitical interests at stake coincided with the 
basic UN mission to restore Kuwaiti sovereignty. In 
all subsequent undertakings, the UN has been given 
an uncertain mandate and insufficient capabilities 
by the un Security Council, reflecting the ambiva- 
lence and divisions among the five permanent 
members of the Security Council. The ideological 
fervor of the cold war has happily vanished from UN 
undertakings, but fundamental differences on 
global policy continue to put Russia and China on 
one side and the three Western states of France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States on the 
other side of many issues. At bottom, the opposi- 
tion arises from Russian and Chinese fears of what 
they regard as a Euro-American effort to exert con- 
trol over the uN and world politics more generally. 


against threats of 
Westernization, or even 
“McDonaldization.” 


degrading uN credibility. 

The failure of the UN mission to 
protect the victims of Serbian eth- 
nic cleansing in Bosnia gave rise to 
considerable criticism directed at 
the ineffectuality of the United 
Nations and contributed to a rethinking of how to 
address future humanitarian catastrophes, especially 
if they occurred in Europe. The ordeal of the 
Bosnian war was finally brought to an end by a 
combination of NATO bombing missions and a force- 
ful diplomatic initiative spearheaded by the United 
States that produced the Dayton Accords at the end 
of 1995. Although the wisdom, justice, and dura- 
bility of these arrangements are still being debated, 
they did represent a clear shift away from reliance 
on the United Nations. 


. . ONLY TO ABANDON IT 

Then came the challenge of ethnic cleansing in 
Kosovo during the late 1990s. The crimes against 
humanity attributed to Yugoslav President Slobo- 
dan Milosevics government directly challenged 
Europe and the United States to protect these new 
victims of ethnic cleansing before it was too late. 
Remembering the failures to stop genocidal out- 
breaks in Rwanda, and especially the mass killings 
in Bosnia, Western states favored a strong response 
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for Kosovo. Partly for domestic political reasons in 
the United States, and partly because of the diffi- 
culty of gaining the support of Russia and China in 
the Security Council, a regional approach was 
adopted. It led to a diplomatic effort to induce Bel- 
grade to accept a NATO peacekeeping force for 
Kosovo, and when that failed, to launch a 78-day 
, air campaign under NATO auspices. Finally, in mid- 
1999 Yugoslavia relented, and an occupying inter- 
national force under a NATO commander, but within 
a UN framework, was agreed upon. 

Contrary to stated NATO objectives, Kosovo was 
then moved closer to a condition of independence 
under the authority of its Albanian population, a 
group that previously had been the victim of Ser- 
bian oppression but was now apparently engaged 
in ethnic cleansing of its own. The result seems to 
be an ethnic Albanian ministate rather than the 
sort of multiethnic entity being destroyed by Milo- 
sevic. It is also noteworthy that NATO and the 
United States felt obliged to rely on Russian diplo- 
macy to negotiate an end to military operations 
that lasted much longer than hoped, straining pub- 
lic support and alliance unity. The ironic result of 
the essentially one-sided war was to allow the 
Milosevic regime a face-saving way out of Kosovo, 
almost the very one that had been refused before 
the war commenced. 

Although effective as a show of force and politi- 
cal will, the alliance’s approach to Kosovo was 
exceedingly controversial and unsatisfactory in sev- 
eral respects, producing anxieties in third world set- 
tings and a debate virtually everywhere. The legal 
authority of the UN with respect to the use of force 
was bypassed, and the explicit UN Charter prohibi- 
tion on unauthorized regional enforcement action 
was ignored. A threatening precedent under the 
rubric of humanitarian intervention was established. 

The form of intervention was also troublesome. 
The stark unevenness of the war-fighting capabili- 
ties, with no NATO casualties despite thousands of 
bombing sorties, suggested that an intimidating 
military predominance was now lodged in the West, 
specifically under the control of the United States 
with its mastery of the application of information 
technology to warfare. The threatening character of 
this military predominance was abetted by the uni- 
lateral use of force by Washington in recent years in 
response to allegations of complicity with interna- 
tional terrorism or in its struggle against so-called 
rogue states. Sudan and Afghanistan, for example, 
were bombed in 1998 without any authorization 
from the un. Yet these bombings were only spetu- 


latively and rather remotely connected with the ter- 
rorist incidents against American embassies in 
Kenya and Tanzania that allegedly justified such 
recourse to force outside the area of self-defense, the 
sole legal grounds for the use of force by a state 
under contemporary international law. 

Then came East Timor, outside the European 
sphere and in the immediate aftermath of doubts 
about the Kosovo approach. Again the UN seemed 
indispensable. The Indonesian military had encour- 
aged a brutal response to a UN-sponsored referen- 
dum in which 78.5 percent of those voting 
indicated support for an independent East Timor. 
In response to Indonesian state-sponsored terror, a 
combination of geopolitical pressure from the 
United States on the government in Jakarta, 
regional responsibility by Australia to supply most 
of the personnel for a peacekeeping mission, and a 
formal UN mandate have seemed to provide some 
relief for the East Timorese. However, the future of 
this long-suffering people remains in doubt. 

What emerges from this chronology of events is a 
wavering sequence of international responses in 
which several elements are moved back and forth 
on a case-by-case basis that reflects shifting politi- 
cal moods, foreign policy calculations, and a vari- 
ety of distinct patterns of humanitarian catastrophe. 
Of greatest importance seems to be the attitude 
taken by the United States with regard to the degree 
of response and under whose auspices. 

Three main ideas are woven together in different 
patterns in each specific instance: unilateral action 
by the United States; a UN undertaking; and reliance 
on the primacy of regional responsibility. It needs 
to be realized that often the main priority of poten- 
tial intervenors is to minimize responses to human- 
itarian catastrophes so as to avoid being drawn into 
costly undertakings of uncertain outcome and little 
strategic value. The common element in these crises 
is to raise crucial policy choices between preserv- 
ing the territorial unity of existing sovereign states 
and upholding the rights of self-determination for 
oppressed peoples. 


UNITY VERSUS SELF-DETERMINATION 

A special section of the July 31 Economist was 
devoted to “The Road to 2050,” involving what the 
editors called “the new geopolitics.” It contained an 
inquiry into whether state-shattering turbulence 
would reshape the world map of the future, either 
moving in the direction of adding many new states 
to the current 193, or cutting back to a small num- 
ber of regional giants. The humanitarian catastro- 


phe in East Timor, coming so quickly after the 
Kosovo campaign, provides a vivid reminder of the 
centrality of political turbulence within states to the 
quality of world order as we edge closer to the 
twenty-first century. 

What makes these challenges so besides is 
that they often appear to arise at the intersection of 
two conflicting fundamental principles: that of 
respect for the state’s territorial sovereignty and that 
of the right of self-determination enjoyed by “the 
peoples” of the world. Throughout the cold war a 
modus vivendi between these two principles 
generally prevailed. It consisted of limiting self- 
determination claims for political independence to 
those situations that did not involve the dismem- 
berment of any existing state. The main context of 
self-determination was associated with the dynam- 
ics of decolonization, and both East and West, 
along with the leadership of the third world, 
accepted the idea that colonial borders would be 
respected during the transition to independence. 
Challenges along the way have involved Tibet and 
China, the Ibos and Nigeria, and Kashmir and 
India, but in each instance the territorial sovereign 
has successfully resisted secessionist moves. Only 
Bangladesh, with India’s help, was able to shatter 
the unity of Pakistan after a bloody genocidal ordeal 
in 1971 that sent as many as 10 million refugees 
temporarily into India. 

This pattern of limiting self-determination was 
accepted as operative international law, and was 
endorsed unanimously by the UN General Assem- 
blys 1970 Declaration of Principles of International 
Law Concerning Friendly Relations among States. 
A kind of Faustian bargain, it meant consigning 
restive minority peoples, in effect, “captive nations,” 
to oppressive regimes that persistently abused their 
rights in exchange for an agreed principle of order 
that recognized the primacy of the sovereign state 
within its own territory. Occasionally, as in South 
Africa in the apartheid period or in Kosovo, the 
oppressed group was actually the large majority of 
the affected population. Such bargains always seem 
like moral backsliding when one recalls the tragic 
inaction of the international community toward the 
plight of the Jews during the Nazi period before and 
during World War II, persecution ignored because 
it was occurring within German territory. 

Several developments eroded, if not altogether 
destroyed, the bargain between advocates of self- 
determination and defenders of soveréignty. The 
first and foremost was the political current 
unleashed by the ending of the cold war. By mov- 
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ing quickly to recognize the recovery of statehood 
by the Baltic countries, and then the other republics 
that had composed the Soviet Union, a major prece- 
dent seemed to be set: self-determination could be 
realized under certain conditions in a manner that 
disrupted the former unity of a state. In the Soviet 
instance, the process seemed spontaneous, and 
appeared to be a largely voluntary adjustment to the 
collapse of the Soviet Union and its internal empire. 
Subsequent developments in the former Yugoslavia 
were less reconcilable with the older bias against 
state-shattering involuntary claims of secession. 
European diplomacy, led by Germany, quickly 
moved to recognize Slovenia and Croatia as states, 
and appeared to deny Belgrade the right to main- 
tain the unity of Yugoslavia. 

As had been understood from the moment it was 
given currency in the days after World War I, the 
idea of self-determination is a highly combustible 
concept that can be used in many contradictory 
ways. Even at its inception, President Woodrow 
Wilson regarded self-determination as pertaining 
mainly to the peoples emerging out of the collaps- 
ing Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman Empires, while 
Lenin regarded it as primarily applicable to the 
overseas colonies of the European powers. More 
recently, self-determination has been used to assert 
the claims of indigenous peoples to safeguard their 
traditional homelands and way of life and by 
minorities that are targets of ethnic hatred. As inter- 
national law vests this right m “peoples” rather than 
either “nations” or “states,” there is considerable 
room for interpretation. 

But it is not plausible to explain the turbulence 
of this period merely by reference to the ambigui- 
ties of practice and concept associated with self- 
determination. Another powerful effect of the 
ending of the cold war has been a weakening of 
what might be called “geopolitical discipline.” The 
Soviet state successfully suppressed ethnic nation- 
alisms within its sphere of influence, but with its 
collapse, these sentiments erupted in many parts of 
the former empire. A wide array of Euro-Asian 
nationalisms smoldered during the ordeal of Soviet 
Tule, but were never extinguished. After the Soviet 
collapse, these ethnic nationalisms resurfaced as 
passionate movements for independent statehood. 

The West also relaxed its geopolitical grip with 
the ending of the cold war. It no longer was as fear- 
ful of realignment emerging out of internal politi- 
cal turbulence, or the risks of competitive 
interventions that had occurred during the cold war 
in many countries of the South, especially Vietnam 
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and Afghanistan. It stopped subsidizing friendly 
artificial or weak states, thereby allowing the strains 
within civil society to exert themselves more 
potently. This could be seen in Yugoslavia, where 
the West had invested heavily in the country’s sta- 
bility during the cold war years when the anti- 
Soviet Yugoslav army was seen as important to the 
defense of Europe. After 1989 such considerations 
no longer applied, and a sharp reduction in exter- 
nal financial support contributed to the rise of var- 
ious expressions of anti-Serb nationalism. 

This loss of strategic value dramatically affected 
the stability of sub-Saharan Africa. Whereas both 
Moscow and Washington had once worked hard to 
keep particular governments in firm control, the 
incentives to do so in the post—cold war years evap- 
orated. These countries were no longer strategic 
battlegrounds. Additionally, human rights consid- 
erations often reinforced this impulse, 
especially in instances where authori- 
tarian and corrupt regimes had been 
long kept in power solely because they 





It is late in the day 


cal climate is different. Indonesia is no longer, as in 
1975, seen as a vital cold war ally. Human rights 
and self-determination have grown far more impor- 
tant in recent years. The East Timorese have made 
their case effectively in the global court of public 
opinion, making it difficult for the world to turn 
away from their torment, especially since the chaos 
was created by their reliance on democratic means 
in the form of a UN-monitored referendum on the 
future of East Timor. 

Where does this pattern of ethnic conflict and 
humanitarian catastrophe lead? Where should it 
lead? Because each situation presents such a unique 
set of relevant factors, it is impossible to offer con- 
vincing generalizations. The legal framework defin- 
ing the right of self-determination and respect for 
territorial sovereignty is in disarray. Deference to the 
state has weakened in recent years by changes in 
geopolitics, greater support for human 
rights, the impact of globalization, and 
the countervailing emergence of a vari- 
ety of micro-nationalisms and ethnic 
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has threatened traditional identities in 
many societies, producing a chauvinis- 
tic backlash against alleged threats of 
Westernization, or even “McDonaldization.” The 
state often appears to be weak and ineffectual, while 
many extremist movements are seen to be gaining 
strength by appealing to particular ethnic or reli- 
gious identities. The rise of market forces, including 
the pressures exerted on states by the IMF and World 
Bank, have further seemed to erode the capacity of 
the state, shifting loyalty to ethnic and civilizational 
identities, and often provoking severe conflict. 


PUTTING CONFLICTS INTO CONTEXT 

In contrast, East, Timor can be viewed as unfin- 
ished business from the colonial era. Shortly after 
Portugal granted independence to East Timor, 
Indonesia moved in 1975 to annex by brute force 
the new state in an aggression that more than any- 
thing else resembled Iraq's attack on Kuwait. The 
revealing difference involves the geopolitical.cli- 
mate, which encouraged winking at Indonesia's 
aggression while mounting a full-scale counterat- 
tack in support of Kuwait. Now with moves toward 
independence for East Timor provoking a bloody 
repression of horrifying magnitude, the geopoliti- 





its members or tries to act on the basis 
of a vague mandate without having 
access to sufficient financial and mili- 
tary capabilities. 

Both Kosovo and East Timor illustrate experi- 
ments in forging cooperation between regional 
actors and the un, with a strong orchestrating role 
being played by the United States. And always, 
there is need to take account of the strategic calcu- 
lus and the relation of a given country to the world 
economy. Thus, it is impossible to do much about 
Tibet or Chechnya because the political costs of 
intervention seem too high or to address the plight 
of ethnic strife and genocidal politics in sub-Saha- 
ran Africa because the public concern and geoeco- 
nomic stakes seems so small. 

So where does this leave us? I would anticipate 
an ongoing debate in the United States and else- 
where on the broad theme of humanitarian inter- 
vention and self-determination that will not be 
resolved in the next decade. Unfortunately, the best 
guess is that a series of humanitarian catastrophes 
will invite response, but that neither Washington 
nor the UN often will be successful. 

On the level of international law, it is late in the 
day to get the genie of self-determination back into 


the bottle of state sovereignty. The best we can now 
hope for is compromise. Both Kosovo and East 
Timor suggest the form it might take: no support 
for claims of self-determination that would shatter 
an existing state unless a “people” was being vic- 
timized either by genocidal behavior or through 
repeated crimes against humanity, and in excep- 
tional cases, as a result of severe abuses of basic 
human rights targeted at a given ethnic community 
and sustained over a period of years. 

A longer-term view would be to rethink the role 
of the United Nations. It could become a more 
responsible vehicle for response if it were allowed 
to form a voluntary professional military and police 
force on a secure financial basis that ensured much 
higher degrees of political independence than cur- 
rently exists. Many cases would still require the col- 
laboration of the United States and regional actors, 
as can be seen with Australia’s leading role in the UN 
operation in East Timor, but the uN could bear the 
burden of political responsibility, and there would 
not be raised so directly the issue of whether a 
country should risk the lives of its young citizens 
in the pursuit of humanitarian goals. 
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Still, the trend toward further breakdowns in 
state-society relations seems likely to continue 
unabated. Perhaps, as seems the case for micro- 
nationalisms in Western Europe, the formation of 
strong regional communities will lessen the insis- 
tence on separate statehood. Another promising line 
of response is to establish various arrangements that 
maintain the unity of the state but grant substantial 
rights of autonomy and self-administration, an 
approach that might finally address the Kurdish 
challenge afflicting several Middle East countries. 
Also helpful would be placing greater reliance on 
preventive diplomacy, heeding early warning signals, 
as were abundantly present in the settings of both 
Kosovo and East Timor. The successful deployment 
of a small deterrent peace force has seemed helpful 
in preventing the spread of ethnic violence to Mace- 
donia, until it was recently terminated for extrane- 
ous reasons because of a Chinese veto at the UN. 

No challenge is more likely to test the maturity 
and morality of American global leadership in the 
years ahead than its ability to address these various 
instances of humanitarian catastrophe that threaten 
the unity and even survival of the afflicted state. W 
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Managing Inequality 
in the Developing World 


NANCY BIRDSALL 


th globalization has come renewed 

\ \ / worry about inequality. Income inequal- 

ity is dramatic in most countries of Latin 

America and Africa, and has been rising in China, 

Russia, and the United States and Eastern and West- 

ern Europe. This growth in inequality has been 

blamed on changes in trade, technology, and migra- 

tion patterns associated with growing economic 
integration among countries. 

Inequality tends tó be higher in developing 
countries than in industrialized countries, and it is 
certainly more painful since the poor are much 
poorer to begin with and the rich are relatively 
much richer. In Europe, the United States, and 
Japan, the richest 20 percent of households are 
between 5 and 10 times as rich as the poorest 20 
percent. In Latin America and Africa, the richest 20 
percent are 15 to 25 times richer than the poorest 
20 percent. Inequality is lower but the poor are 
much poorer in South Asia and China. 

Because inequality is already high and institu- 
tions are weak in developing countries—the latter 
a symptom and a result of being poor—any risk of 
increasing inequality associated with active partic- 
ipation in the global economy is worrisome. Man- 
aging small open economies in a global marketplace 
is difficult enough, as the Asian financial crisis 
demonstrated all too well; if openness exacerbates 
inequality, it raises the risk that the costs of persis- 
tent or rising inequality—including lower growth 
and the destructive politics of redistribution—will 
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overwhelm the economic benefits of the global 
marketplace. 


GLOBALIZATION’S BENEFITS—AND ITS COSTS 

Two points must be emphasized at the outset of 
any discussion on globalization. First, globaliza- 
tion—that is, the trend of increasing integration of 
economies in terms not only of goods and services, 
but of ideas, information, and technology—has 
tremendous potential benefits for developing coun- 
tries. Historically, those countries that have aggres- 
sively sought commercial links to the outside world 
have grown quickly enough to catch up to their 
richer counterparts. These include Japan, beginning 
in the Meiji era between 1868 and 1912; the poorer 
countries of Western Europe during the nineteenth 
century and then again during the post-World War 
TI period of European integration (but not, notably, 
in the period before World War II when economic 
links disintegrated); and the so-called miracle 
economies of East Asia in the three decades before 
the recent crisis. At the same time growth, although 
not sufficient to reduce poverty and raise living 
standards in poor countries, seems necessary; no 
country has managed a sustained reduction in 
poverty in the last four decades without some 
growth. Thus, the problem with globalization is not 
that it is harmful in itself, but that increased risks 
come with its benefits. The challenge is to realize 
these benefits without suffering offsetting costs. 

Second, not all inequality is pernicious. Some 
inequality represents the healthy outcome of differ- 
ences across individuals in ambition, motivation, 
and willingness to work. This constructive inequal- 
ity provides incentives for mobility and rewards 
high productivity. Some would say constructive 


inequality is the hallmark of the equal opportunity 
society the United States symbolizes. Increases in 
this constructive inequality may simply reflect faster 
growth in income for the rich than for the poor, but 
with all sharing in some growth. 

Of course, inequality also can be destructive, 
such as when it reflects deep and persistent differ- 
ences across individuals or groups in their access to 
income-generating assets—including not only land 
but, most important in today’s global information 
age, the asset of education. Obviously this destruc- 
tive inequality undermines economic growth and 
efficiency by reducing the incentives for indtvidu- 
als to work, save, innovate, and invest. And it often 
results in the perception, if not the reality, of injus- 
tice and unfairness—with the political risk of a 
backlash against the market reforms and institu- 
tions that seem to be necessary for shared and sus- 


tainable growth. 


OPEN MARKETS, RESTRICTED OPPORTUNITIES 

Consider some examples of how the market 
reforms associated with globalization can affect 
inequality in developing countries. 

First, trade liberalization. Trade liberalization 
makes economies more competitive and thus is 
likely to reduce insider privileges that usually favor 
the already rich. The end of import substitution 
programs and associated rationing of access to for- 
eign exchange in an attempt to build domestic 
industries has probably been the greatest single fac- 
tor in reducing the corrosive effects of cronyism and 
corruption in Latin America. Trade liberalization 
can also generate new labor-intensive jobs in agri- 
culture and manufacturing: in Africa, trade liberal- 
ization and the freeing up of agricultural marketing 
once monopolized by government has raised the 
incomes of Ghana’s and Uganda’ rural poor. And 
trade liberalization implies cheaper imports, reduc- 
ing the real costs of consumption for the urban 
poor, who, unlike the rich, use most-of their income 
for basic needs such as food and clothing. 

Yet recent evidence shows that trade liberaliza- 
tion leads to growing wage gaps between the edu- 
cated and uneducated, not only in the industrialized 
Organization for European Cooperation and Devel- 
opment countries but in developing countries as 
well. Between 1991 and 1995, wage gaps increased 
for six of seven Latin American countries for which 
reliable wage data are available. The exception is 
Costa Rica, where education levels are relatively 
high. Apparently the combination of technological 
change with the globalization of markets is raising 
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the demand for and the wage premium to skilled 
labor faster than the educational system is supply- 
ing skilled and trainable workers. 

The story is the same in Russia and Eastern 
Europe, where the opening of markets has made 
education attainment a much better predictor of a 
person’ wages, and where those with less than sec- 
ondary education make up the bulk of the newly 
unemployed. More open markets have also favored 
the young and have penalized women, many of 
whom worked in state enterprises and government, 
suggesting that work experience in the state sector 
under communism has little value in a rapidly 
changing competitive market. In Eastern Europe, 
absolute levels of income and well-being of those 
with poor work prospects have been protected by 
transfers. In Russia, however, absolute incomes 
have fallen, and almost 40 percent of households 
now are below the poverty line. In the developing 
as in the developed world, wherever education has 
lagged or is itself unequally distributed, trade liber- 
alization may raise average incomes, but it is also 
likely to raise inequality, especially in the short run. 

In short, the effect of trade liberalization on 
inequality depends on the extent to which a coun- 
try’s comparative advantage lies in labor-intensive 
agriculture or manufactured exports; on the extent 
to which education has been increasing and is 
already broadly shared; and, for the transitional 
economies of Eastern Europe, on the extent to 
which the opening of markets is part of a much 
larger economic adjustment, implying widening 
income differences between those more able to 
adapt and those less able. In Costa Rica, which has 
a good education system and a high proportion of 
the relatively poor engaged in small-holder coffee 
production, trade liberalization has had equalizing 
effects. In Mexico, where the rural poor are con- 
centrated in food production and where education 
levels are still low and unequally shared, income 
declined between 1986 and 1996 for every decile of 
the income distribution except the richest. 

. Privatization has been another central element of 
market reform in developing economies. Privatiza- 
tion of utilities, for example, has actually been good 
news for the lower deciles of income distribution in 
many countries of the developing world. Though 
newly private companies have raised prices for 
water, electricity, and telephone service, they have 
also dramatically increased access to those services, 
which previously were often unavailable to poor 
households. Before they were privatized, publicly 
managed utilities suffered technical losses—iiterally, 
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through leaky pipes in the case of water—and finan- 
cial losses because of too-low rates or inadequate 
collections. Consequently, they were chronically 
insolvent financially. Unable to expand services, 
they seldom reached the poorest, least accessible 
neighborhoods. In many countries, the rich could 
fill their swimming pools (often at artificially low 
prices meant to protect the poor!) while the poor 
paid 20 times the unit cost to purchase water from 
privately owned trucks. Publicly managed utilities 
were often kept alive through government subsidies, 
financed in most developing countries by tax sys- 
tems that remain far from progressive. 

Yet it is increasingly obvious that privatization 
poses grave risks of concentrating wealth unless 
conducted with the full complement of regulation. 
This is a particular danger in small economies with 
limited competition and high concentrations of 
political and economic power. With- 


medium run for increasing efficiency, competition, 
and growth may well be eclipsed in the short run by 
greater inequality—and, ironically, the consequent 
political risks to the privatization process itself. 

A third market reform of special concern to 
developing countries is fmancial liberalization. This 
process has among its goals the ending of govern- 
ment monopolies of banking and insurance, 
government-managed credit programs, govern- 
ment-controlled ceilings on deposit and loan inter- 
est rates, and so on. 

‘Undoubtedly, low- and middle-income consumers 
and small and medium businesses were the biggest 
losers with the previously repressed banking systems 
of Africa, Latin America, and much of Asia. Controls 
on interest rates reduced their access to credit, 
and government-run credit allocation favored small 
enterprises only on paper. Low-interest loans from 

state-owned banks went almost exclu- 


out the discipline of competition in = sively to large enterprises. The elimina- 
larger settings, and without the regu- Probably the best tion of financial repression and the 
latory and supervisory apparatus that single vaccine against increased competition of a modern and 
so many developing countries still th ff f liberalized financial sector will, in the 
lack, the privatization process can eas- E WOREG ece medium term, increase access to credit 
ily lock in rather than eliminate pri- globalization- for small enterprises and raise the 
vate privileges. This is true not only provoked inequality retum on their banking deposits, which 
for privatization of utilities such as is education. > are the principal vehicle for small 


water and power, but for the privatiza- 
tion of oil companies, state-owned 
banks, and other forms of the once national “patri- 
mony.” In a recent poll conducted throughout Latin 
America, respondents agreed by three to one with 
the general statement that “a market is best.” But in 
Argentina, Peru, Colombia, Uruguay; and Panama, 
less than half supported the more specific statement 
that privatization had been beneficial—apparently 
because of the widespread perception that the high 
costs of newly privatized services reflect the lack of 
real competition. Russia is of course the most 
extreme example of the danger that corruption will 
infect the privatization process. 

The risks of privatization arise because sieeve: 
ing and transitional economies, almost by definition, 
are handicapped by relatively weak institutions, less 
well-established rules of transparency, and not sur- 
prisingly, few safeguards to prevent corruptive links 
between economic and political elites. These condi- 
tions combine to make it difficult to manage the 
privatization process in a manner that is not dise- 


g. 

As with trade liberalization, the privatization pro- 
cess must be managed with its equity implications 
in mind. Otherwise, the potential benefits in the 





savers. The advantages for small busi- 
ness in turn are likely to generate more 
jobs and raise wages for the working poor. 

In the short run, however, financial liberalization 
seems mostly to help those-who already have assets, 
increasing the concentration of wealth that under- 
girds a high concentration of income. Liberalization 
increases the potential returns to new and more 
chancy instruments ‘for those who can afford a 
diversified portfolio and therefore more risk, and 
who have access to information and the relatively 
lower transacting costs that education and well- 
informed colleagues provide. In Turkey, Argentina, 
and Mexico, with repeated bouts of inflation and 
currency devaluations in the last several decades, 
the ability of those with more financial assets to 
move them abroad (often while accumulating cor- 
porate and bank debt that has been socialized and 
thus eventually repaid by taxpayers) has been par- 
ticularly disequalizing. In Mexico between 1986 
and 1996, small savers who kept their assets in 
bank savings accounts lost about 50 percent of the 
value of their savings; those able to invest in equity 
instruments managed modest gains. The big win- 
ners were able to move some of their assets into 
dollars or dollar-indexed instruments before the 


1994-1995 peso devaluation; with the devaluation 
they saw large gains in their local purchasing power. 


ON INEQUALITY AND THE FINANCIAL CRISIS 

The recent financial crisis has highlighted how 
volatility associated with global capital markets can 
compound the problem of destructive inequality in 
developing countries. For example, high inflows of 
capital generate inflationary pressure and hurt 
labor-intensive agriculture and manufactured 
exports, especially in countries operating under 
fixed-exchange-rate regimes. In parts of Asia, 
including China, and in much of Latin America, 
inequality increased during the boom years of high 
capital inflows in the mid-1990s as portfolio inflows 
and high bank lending fueled demand for assets 
such as land and stocks, which were beneficial to 
the rich. In both regions the poor and working class 
gained the least during the pre-crisis boom, and 
then lost the most, certainly relative to their most 
basic needs, in the post-crisis bust. 

. During the bust, with capital fleeing first the 
affected countries of Asia and then all emerging 
markets, emerging market countries imposed high 
interest rates to protect their currencies. Even where 
countries discarded fixed exchange rates and let 
their currencies decline, they used high real inter- 
est rates to prevent currency declines so great as to 
threaten the collapse of banking systems laden with 
dollar and other foreign-exchange liabilities. The 
high interest rates may have been necessary, and 
even successful in stabilizing currencies and restor- 
ing confidence. But they also had a redistributive 


effect, hurting most small capital-starved enterprises _ 


and their low-wage employees, and of course reduc- 
ing employment in general. In Thailand and 
Indonesia, as the financial crisis of 1997 and 1998 
unfolded, the hardest-hit sectors were construction 
and light manufacturing, where low-wage workers 
are concentrated, and small businesses forced into 
bankruptcy by lack of access to working capital. 
Unemployment in Thailand and in South Korea 
quadrupled between 1997 and 1998; in South Korea 
it was heavily concentrated among temporary and 
“day” workers at the low end of the wage scale. 
Financial crises have also meant periodic bank 
bailouts financed by taxpayers in developing coun- 
tries. The costs of banking crises in GDP terms are 
notably higher in poorer countries—usually above 
10 percent of GDP, compared to 5 percent or less in 
industrialized countries (the estimated costs of the 
late 1980s savings-and-loan crisis in the United 
States had by 1991 accumulated to about 5 percent 
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of GDP). The resulting increases in public debt will 
not necessarily be equally shared; the redistributive 
impact of any public debt tends to be negative, 
because it implies a transfer from taxpayers to ren- 
tiers. Worst of all, in inflation-plagued economies 
the poor hold cash, the non-interest-bearing part 
of the debt that has been subject to considerable 
inflation tax. 

The problem emerging markets face is also 
broader. Because global market players doubt the 
commitment of these developing countries to fiscal 
rectitude at the time of any shock, they are forced 
into tight fiscal and monetary policy to reestablish 
market confidence at precisely the moment when 
in the face of recession they would ideally imple- 
ment fiscal and monetary measures to stimulate 
their economies. The austerity policies that the 
global capital market demands of emerging markets 
are precisely the opposite of what the industrial 
economies can afford to implement—such as 
unemployment insurance and increased availabil- 
ity of food stamps and public works employment 
programs—which are the ingredients of a modern 
and effective social safety net. Furthermore, we 
know now that the effects of unemployment and 
bankruptcy on the poorest segment of the popula- 
tion can be permanent; in Mexico increases in child 
labor that reduced enrollment in school during the 
1995 downturn have not been reversed, implying 
some children are not returning to school even 
though growth has resumed. 


THE IMPLICATIONS 

What are the implications for the domestic pol- 
icy of developing countries, and for international 
economic policy, of the effects of globalization on 
the developing world? 

‘On the domestic side, one obvious implication 
of the vulnerability of emerging market economies 
to volatility in global capital markets is to reduce 
their reliance on foreign capital inflows, especially 
short-term “hot” money. In Latin America, where 
savings rates historically have been low, this means 
raising domestic savings rates. In all emerging mar- 
ket economies it means encouraging foreign direct 
investment rather than short-term inflows. 

Household savings may be as much the result as 
the cause of prior growth and economic success. But 
public policy can directly influence public savings. 
If developing countries are to take on a socially and 
economically efficient role during a downturn, pub- 
lic savings in the form of a prior and precautionary 
fiscal surplus must be readily available to create the 
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necessary fiscal space to finance unemployment 
insurance and other social safety-net programs. 
Today Brazil has virtually no such fiscal flexibility, 
and is paying a price in increasing inequality. Chile, 
Thailand, and South Korea have more space, and 
can more easily prevent income declines of the 
poorest households. Of course, maintaining and 
politically insulating a fiscal surplus is no easy task, 
as the current political debate over the projected 
surplus in the United States shows. 

Unfortunately, an increase in public savings may 
improve the public safety net, but it usually implies 


an increase in taxes even as expenditures are rising. - 


Although there is always room for greater efficiency, 
developing countries tax and spend much smaller 
portions of their cpp than do industrialized coun- 
tries, largely because their social safety-net pro- 
grams are threadbare. The developing countries 
share in more striking form a problem the industri- 
alized countries also have in an increasingly glob- 
alized marketplace. Raising revenue to finance a 
social safety net probably will itself be regressive, 
because it requires taxing most those least able to 
pay. In a global economy there is some evidence 
that it is increasingly difficult to tax footloose capi- 
tal (and even to tax the mcome of highly educated 
and internationally mobile labor). Ironically, coun- 
tries may end up taxing most in good times those 
who are most vulnerable in bad times, suggesting a 
structure of taxes that may itself provide higher rev- 
enues in prosperous times and lower revenues in 
needy times, and an approach that taxes most the 
innocent bystanders to the boom and bust excesses 
of globalization. 

Developing economies can also attract foreign 
direct investment by removing restrictions on for- 
eign ownership, as South Korea did in 1998 and as 
Mexico did with respect to banks in 1995, and by 
reducing their exposure to hot money, such as tax- 
ing capital inflows as does Chile, and outflows, as 
did Malaysia after the financial crisis. But these 
steps work only at the margin. To attract from 
domestic as well as foreign investors the new capi- 
tal required to finance inequality-reducing growth, 
developing countries must remove the very ele- 
ments that cause them to be “developing”: they 
need better infrastructure, more human capital, 
adherence to the rule of law, and so on. 

Probably the best single vaccine against the worst 
effects of globalization-provoked inequality is edu- 
cation: the more there is of it, the lower the inequal- 
ity of real total wealth in the long run. 
Unfortunately, one price of high current inequality 


is the greater difficulty of delivering good education 
to the currently less well off, and thus the risk of 
inequality persisting into the future. In many devel- 
oping countries, education is still a vehicle that 
reinforces rather than compensates for initial dif- 
ferences across households in income and wealth. 
In a vicious circle, inequality can constrain effective 
demand of poor households and generate resistance 
of rich households to use of the public monies to 
finance effective basic schooling; the resulting infe- 
rior schooling of the poor then feeds another gen- 
eration of destructive inequality. 

This brings us to a third key ingredient of 
domestic policy to counter inequality: an aggressive 
insistence on constant and vigorous equal- 
opportunity fine-tuning of economic and social 
policies. Education policy should be constructed to 
ensure that schools work for the poor. If macroeco- 
nomic equilibrium requires high interest rates, tem- 
porary measures to ensure equal credit access for 
small and micro enterprises may be warranted. Ifa 
major restructuring of the financial sector is 
required, distributional considerations demand that 
bank shareholders assume their share of losses; not 
all the costs should be passed to depositors and tax- 
payers. Privatization schemes can make special pro- 
visions under which small investors can buy lots of 
shares, and can borrow at reasonable rates to pur- 
chase available shares, as has been tried in Peru. Or 
arrangements can be made to generate widely dis- 
tributed benefits for all citizens in the form of Batani 
pension assets, as in Bolivia. 

What about international economic programs 
and policies? First, the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank, and the other public finan- 
cial institutions should pay more attention to the 
political reality of inequality of assets and income 
in developing countries. The conditions associated 
with international lending and grants could be 
more explicitly focused on slashing subsidies that 
benefit the rich, on encouraging and financing mar- 
ket-consistent land reform, and most important, on 
ensuring effective public education, on which the 
poor so heavily depend if they are to join in the 
benefits of a market economy. 

Second, the industrialized countries should revisit 
their trade stance as it affects the poor in developing 
countries. Protection of agriculture and textiles dis- 
criminates against the poor within countries. The 
head of the World Trade Organization has proposed 
the elimination of tariffs on all imports of the worlds 
50 poorest countries. This would reduce income 
inequality not only across but within poor countries. 


Third, the poor and vulnerable in developing 
countries might benefit from some international 
financing of safety net programs in emerging mar- 
ket economies that are hit by global liquidity crises. 
The conditions for such financing would have to be 
stringent, including a solid record of sound fiscal 
policy in recipient countries; the political capacity 
to mount such programs without corruption and to 
unwind them when the crisis recedes; and the long- 
run fiscal capacity to service any resultant external 
debt (Mexico in 1995 and South Korea in 1998 
might well have qualified). 

Under this arrangement, the prospect of such 
inequality-minimizing financing would itself cre- 
ate incentives for sound economic policy. In retro- 
spect, even countries that could not meet these 
conditions (Russia in 1992 and in 1998, and many 
African countries throughout the 1990s) might 
have benefited more (both in traditional economic 
terms and in minimizing the risks of exacerbating 
inequality) from foreign grants earmarked for 
school food programs, health care for pensioners, 
and vaccines and medicines for children, as 
opposed to the loans that were used during crises 
to build their reserves (and thus market confi- 
dence) and to finance imports (and in a few noto- 
rious cases to finance a new round of capital flight). 
Unfortunately, we know too little about the poten- 
tial economic costs of earmarking external financ- 
ing for temporary increases in spending on social 
insurance and safety net programs. 


TRANSITION’S UNCERTAIN FUTURE 

The developing countries face special risks with 
globalization and with the market reforms that 
reflect and reinforce their integration into the global 
economy. One risk is that globalization and 
increased reliance on markets will exacerbate 
inequality, at least in the short run, and raise the 
political costs of inequality and the social tensions 
associated with it. Higher inequality has its own 
costs: it may itself reduce growth by undermining 
private and public investments in good education 
for example, and by triggering the perverse politics 
of populism. And high inequality is not an easy 
problem to fix. Traditional efforts to remedy 
inequality through redistribution of assets or large 
transfers can create the wrong incentives for indi- 
viduals, or take the form of populist transfers that 
are fiscally destabilizing. In these cases, redistribu- 
tive policies undermine the sustained growth pro- 
cess that ultimately is a necessary ingredient in the 
recipe for improving the human condition. 
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There are no shortcuts. Globalization'’s risks of 
inequality are likely to be greatest in the next 
decade, as developing countries undergo the diffi- 
cult transition to more competitive, transparent, 
and rule-based market systems. But success with 
that transition will ease the inequality problem over 
time, and will do so more quickly if emphasis is 
placed on widespread access to the critical asset of 
education. Meanwhile, during the transition, a 
focus on minimizing and managing inequality, and 
on making the market game as nearly as possible 
fair, should be highlighted. Otherwise, in a perverse 
twist, a protectionist and populist backlash could 
halt the transition itself, and undermine the bene- 
fits that more open and more globally integrated 
economies and polities can eventually deliver to all 
the people of the developing world. E 
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The Invention of Development 
ARTURO ESCOBAR 


ne of the many changes that occurred in material possessions, poor countries came to be sim- 

the early post-World War II period was the ilarly defined in relation to the standards of wealth 

“discovery” of mass poverty in Asia, Africa, of the more economically advantaged nations. This 
and Latin America. Relatively inconspicuous and economic conception of poverty found an ideal 
seemingly logical, this discovery was to provide the yardstick in one statistic: annual per capita income. 
anchor for an important restructuring of global cul- Almost by fiat, nearly 70 percent of the world’s peo- 
ture and political economy. The discourse of war ples were transformed into poor subjects in 1948 
was displaced onto the social domain and to a new when the World Bank defined as poor those coun- 
geographic terrain: the third world. Left behind was tries with an annual per capita income below $100. 
the struggle against fascism as the “war on poverty” And if the problem was one of insufficient income, 
in the third world began to occupy a prominent the solution was clearly economic growth. 
place. Eloquent facts were adduced to justify this Thus poverty became an organizing concept and 
new war: “Over [1.5 billion] people, something like the object of a new problematization. That the 
two-thirds of the world population,” Harold Wilson essential trait of the third world was its poverty and 
noted in The War on World Poverty, “are living in that the solution was economic growth and devel- 


conditions of acute hunger, defined in terms of opment became self-evident, necessary, and uni- 
identifiable nutritional disease. This hunger is at the versal truths. 

same time the cause and effect of poverty, squalor, Rich countries were believed to have the finan- 
and misery in which they live.” cial and technological capacity to secure progress 


Statements like Wilson's were uttered through- the world over. A look at their own past instilled in 
out the late 1940s and 1950s. The new emphasis them the firm conviction that this was not only pos- 
was spurred by the recognition of the chronic con- sible—let alone desirable—but perhaps even 
ditions of poverty and social unrest existing in poor inevitable. Sooner or later, the poor countries would 
countries and the threat they posed for more- become rich, and the underdeveloped world would 
developed countries. This led to the realization that be developed. A new type of economic knowledge 
something had to be done before the overall levels and an enriched experience with the design and 
of instability in the world became intolerable. The management of social systems made this goal look 
destinies of the rich and poor parts of the world even more plausible. Now it was a matter of creat- 
were seen to be closely linked. “Genuine world ing an appropriate strategy to do it, of setting in 
prosperity is indivisible,” stated a panel of academic motion the right forces to ensure progress and 
experts in 1948. “It cannot last in one part of the world happiness. 
world if the other parts live under conditions of Behind the humanitarian concern and the posi- 
poverty and ill health.” tive outlook of the new strategy, new forms of power 

If within market societies the poor were defined and control, more subtle and refined, were put in 
as lacking what the rich had in terms of money and operation. Poor people’ ability to define and take 

care of their own lives was eroded in a deeper man- 
SS ee ner than perhaps ever before. The poor became the 
ARTURO ESCOBAR is a professor of anthropology at the Unrver- target of more sophisticated practices, of a variety of 
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for Reconstruction and Development and the United 
Nations; from North American and European cam- 
puses, research centers, and foundations; and from 
the new planning offices in the major capitals of the 
, underdeveloped world—this was the type of devel- 
opment that was actively promoted and that in a few 
years was to extend its reach to all aspects of society, 
Let us now see how this set of historical factors 
resulted in the new discourse of development. 


DEVELOPMENT DISCOURSE 

What does it mean to say that development func- 
tioned as a discourse—that it created a space in 
which only certain things could be said and even 
imagined? We can begin to answer that question by 
examining the basic premises of development as 
they were formulated in the 1940s and 1950s. Fun- 
damental was the belief in modernization as the only 
force capable of destroying archaic superstitions and 
relations. Industrialization and urbanization were 
seen as the inevitable and necessarily progressive 
routes to modernization. Only through material 
advancement could social, cultural, and political 
progress be achieved. This view led to the belief that 
capital investment was the most important ingredi- 
ent in economic growth and development. The 
advance of poor countries was thus seen from the 
outset as depending on ample supplies of capital to 
provide for infrastructure, industrialization, and the 
overall modernization of society. From where was 
this capital to come? One possible answer was 
domestic savings. But because these countries were 
seen as trapped in a “vicious circle” of poverty and 
lack of capital, much of that capital would have to 
come from abroad. Moreover, it was absolutely nec- 
essary that governments and international organi- 
zations take an active role in promoting and 
orchestrating the efforts to overcome general back- 
wardness and economic underdevelopment. 

What, then, were the most important elements 
that went into the formulation of development the- 
ory? There was the process of capital formation, 
and the various factors associated with it: technol- 
ogy, population and resources, monetary and fiscal 
policies, industrialization and agricultural develop- 
ment, commerce and trade. There were also a series 
of factors linked to cultural considerations, such as 
education and the need to foster modem cultural 
values. Finally, there was the need to create ade- 
quate institutions for carrying out the complex task 
ahead: international organizations (such as the 
World Bank and the mr, created in 1944, and most 
of the UN technical agencies, also a product of the 
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mid-1940s); national planning agencies (which pro- 
liferated in Latin America, especially after the inau- 
guration of the Alliance for Progress in the early 
1960s); and technical agencies of various kinds. 

Yet development was not merely the result of the 
combination, study, or gradual elaboration of these 
elements (some of these topics had existed for some 
time); nor the product of the introduction of new 
ideas (some of which were already appearing or 
perhaps were bound to appear); nor the effect of the 
new international organizations or financial insti- 
tutions (which had some predecessors, such as the 
League of Nations). It was rather the result of the 
establishment of a set of relations among these ele- 
ments, institutions, and practices and the system- 
atization of these relations to form a whole. 

To understand development as a discourse, one 
must look at this system of relations, relations that 
define the conditions under which objects, con- 
cepts, theories, and strategies can be incorporated 
into the discourse. The system of relations estab- 
lishes a discursive practice that sets the rules of the 
game: who can speak, from what points of view, 
with what authority, and according to what criteria 
of expertise; it determines the rules that must be 
followed for this or that,problem, theory, or object 
to emerge and be named, analyzed, and eventually 
transformed into a policy or a plan. 


DISSECTING THE THIRD WORLD 

The concerns development began to deal with 
were numerous and varied. Some of them, such as 
poverty, insufficient technology and capital, rapid 
population growth, inadequate public services, 
archaic agricultural practices, stood out clearly, 
whereas others were introduced with more caution 
or even in surreptitious ways (cultural attitudes and 
values and the existence of racial, religious, geo- 
graphic, or ethnic factors believed to be associated 
with backwardness). 

Everything was subjected to the eye of the new 
experts: the poor dwellings of the rural masses, the 
vast agricultural fields, cities, households, factories, 
hospitals, schools, public offices, towns and regions, 
and, in the last instance, the world as a whole. The 
vast surface over which the discourse moved at ease 
practically covered the entire cultural, economic, 
and political geography of the third world. 

Not all the actors distributed throughout this 
surface could identify objects to be studied and 
have their problems considered. Clear principles of 
authority were in operation. They concerned the 
role of experts, from whom certain criteria of 
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knowledge and competence were asked; institu- 
tions such as the un, which had the moral, profes- 
sional, and legal authority to name subjects and 
define strategies; and the international lending 
organizations, which carried the symbols of capi- 
tal and power. These principles of authority also 
concerned the governments of poor countries, 
which commanded the legal political authority 
over the lives of their subjects, and the position of 
leadership of the rich countries, who had the 
power, knowledge, and experience to decide on 
what was to be done. 

Economists, demographers, educators, and 
experts in agriculture, public health, and nutrition 
elaborated their theories, made their assessments 
and observations, and designed their programs from 
these institutional sites. Problems were continually 
identified, and client categories brought into exis- 
tence. Development proceeded by cre- 
ating “abnormalities” (such as the 


In a similar vein, patriarchy and ethnocentrism 
influenced the form development took. Indigenous 
populations had to be “modernized,” where mod- 
ernization meant the adoption of the “right” values, 
namely those held by the white minority or a mes- 
tizo majority and, in general, those embodied in the 
ideal of the cultivated European (programs for 
industrialization and agricultural development, how- 
ever, not only have made women invisible in their 
role as producers, but also have tended to perpetu- 
ate their subordination). Forms of power in terms of 
class, gender, race, and nationality thus found their 
way into development theory and practice. 

By 1955, a discourse had emerged that was 
characterized not by a unified object but by the 
formation of a vast number of objects and strate- 
gies; not by new knowledge but by the systematic 
inclusion of new objects under its domain. The 

most important exclusion, however, 
was and continues to be what devel- 


“illiterate,” the “undeveloped,” the At stake was a opment was supposed to be about: 
“malnourished,” “small farmers,” or is people. Development was—and con- 
“landless peasants”), which it would politics of knowledge tinues to be for the most part—a top- 
later treat and reform. New problems that allowed experts down, ethnocentric, and technocratic 
were progressively and selectively to pass judgments on approach that treats people and cul- 
incorporated; once a problem was entire social groups tures as abstract concepts, statistical 
incorporated into the discourse, it had df igh figures to be moved up and down in 
be to be categorized and further spec- ar ; ICES the charts of “progress.” Develop- 
ified. Some problems were specified at their future. ment was conceived not as a cultural 


a given level (such as local or 
regional), or at a variety of these lev- 
els (for instance, a nutritional deficiency identified 
at the level of the household could be further speci- 
fied as a regional production shortage or as affecting 
a given population group), or in relation to a partic- 
ular institution. But these refined specifications did 
not seek so much to illuminate possible solutions as 
to give “problems” a visible reality amenable to par- 
ticular treatments. Approaches that could have had 
positive effects in terms of easing material con- 
straints became, linked to this type of rationality, 
instruments of power and control. 

Other historical discourses also clearly influ- 
enced particular representations of development. 
The discourse of communism, for instance, influ- 
enced the promotion of those choices that empha- 
sized the role of the individual in society and, 
especially, those approaches that relied on private 
initiative and private property. The emphasis on this 
issue in the context of development, and so strong a 
moralizing attitude, probably would not have 
existed without the persistent anticommunist 
preaching that originated in the cold war. 





process (culture was a residual vari- 
able, to disappear with the advance 
of modernization) but instead as a system of more 
or less universally applicable technical interven- 
tions intended to deliver some “badly needed” 
goods to a “target” population. It comes as no sur- 
prise that development became a force so destruc- 
tive to third world cultures, ironically in the name 
of people's interests. 


CALLING IN THE PROFESSIONALS 

Development thus was a response to the prob- 
lematization of poverty that took place in the years 
following World War II, not a natural process of 
knowledge that gradually uncovered problems and 
dealt with them; as such, it must be seen as a histor- 
ical construct that provides a space in which poor 
countries are known, specified; and intervened 
upon. To speak of development as a historical con- 
struct requires an analysis of the mechanisms 
through which it becomes an active, real force. These 
mechanisms are structured by forms of knowledge 
and power and can be studied in terms of processes 
of institutionalization and professionalization. 


The concept of professionalization refers here 
mainly to the process that brings the third world 
into the politics of expert knowledge and Western 
science in general. This is accomplished through a 
set of techniques, strategies, and disciplinary prac- 
tices that organize the generation, validation, and 
diffusion of development knowledge, including the 
academic disciplines, methods of research and 
‘teaching, criteria of experts, and manifold profes- 
sional practices: in other words, those mechanisms 
through which a politics of truth is created and 
maintained, through which certain forms of knowl- 
edge are given the status of truth. This profession- 
alization was effected through the proliferation of 
development sciences and subdisciplines. It made 
possible the progressive incorporation of problems 
into the space of development, bringing them to 
light in ways congruent with the established system 
of knowledge and power. 

The professionalization of development also 
made it possible to remove all problems from the 
political and cultural realms and to recast them in 
terms of the apparently more neutral realm of sci- 
ence. It resulted in the establishment of develop- 
ment studies programs in most major universities 
in the developed world and conditioned the cre- 
ation or restructuring of third world universities to 
suit the needs of development. The empirical social 
sciences, on the rise since the late 1940s, especially 
in the United States and Britain, were instrumental 
in this regard. So were the area studies programs, 
which became fashionable after the war in academic 
and policymaking circles. 

An unprecedented will to know everything about 
the third world flourished unhindered, growing like 
a virus. Like the landing of the Allied forces in Nor- 
mandy, the third world witnessed a massive landing 
of experts, each in charge of investigating, measur- 
ing, and theorizing about, as was noted earlier, this 
or that little aspect of third world societies. The poli- 
cies and programs that originated from this vast field 
of knowledge inevitably carried with them strong 
moralizing components. At stake was a politics of 
knowledge that allowed experts to classify problems 
and formulate policies, to pass judgments on entire 
social groups and forecast their future—to produce, 
in short, a regime of truth and norms about them. 

Overlapping the processes of professionalization 
was the creation of an institutional field from which 
discourses are produced, recorded, stabilized, mod- 
ified, and put into circulation. The institutionaliza- 
tion of development took place at all levels, from the 
international organizations and national planning 
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agencies in the third world to local development 
agencies, community development committees, pri- 
vate voluntary agencies, and nongovernmental orga- 
nizations. Starting in the mid-1940s, with the 
creation of the great international organizations, this 
process has‘continued to spread, resulting in the 
consolidation of an effective network of power. It is 
through the action of this network that people and 
communities are bound to specific cycles of cultural 
and economic production and through which cer- 
tain behaviors and rationalities are promoted. This 
field of intervention relies on myriad local centers 
of power, in turn supported by forms of knowledge 
that circulate at the local level. 

The knowledge produced about the third world 
is used and promoted by these institutions through 
applied programs, conferences, international con- 
sultant services, and local extension practices. A 
corollary of this process is the establishment of an 
ever-expanding development business. Poverty, illit- 
eracy, and even hunger became the basis of a lucra- 
tive industry for planners, experts, and civil 
servants. This is not to deny that the work of these 
institutions might have benefited people at times. It 
is to emphasize that the work of development insti- 
tutions has not been an innocent effort on behalf of 
the poor. Rather, development has been successful 
to the extent that it has been able to integrate, man- 
age, and control countries and populations in 
increasingly detailed and encompassing ways. If it 
has failed to solve the basic problems of under- 
development, it can be said—perhaps with greater 
pertinence—that it has succeeded in creating a type 
of underdevelopment that has been, for the most 
part, politically and technically manageable. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF “UNDERDEVELOPMENT” 

The crucial threshold and transformation that 
took place in the early postwar era were the result 
not of a radical epistemological or political break- 
through, but of the reorganization of factors that 
allowed the third world to display a new visibility 
and to erupt into a new realm of language. This 
new space was carved out of the vast and dense 
surface of the third world, placing it in a field of 
power. Underdevelopment became the subject of 
political technologies that sought to erase it from 
the face of the earth but that ended up, instead, 
multiplying it to infinity. 

Development fostered a way of conceiving of 
social life as a technical problem, as a matter of 
rational decision and management to be entrusted 
to that group of people—the development profes- 
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sionals—whose specialized knowledge allegedly 
qualified them for the task. Instead of seeing change 
as a process rooted in the interpretation of each 
society's history and cultural tradition—as a num- 
ber of intellectuals in various parts of the third 
world had attempted to do in the 1920s and 1930s 
(Gandhi being the best known of them)—these 
professionals sought to devise mechanisms and pro- 
cedures to make societies fit a preexisting model 
that embodied the structures and functions of 
modernity. Like sorcerers’ apprentices, the devel- 
opment professionals awakened once again the 
dream of reason that, in their hands, as in earlier 
instances, produced a troubling reality. 

At times, development grew to be so important 
for third world countries that it became acceptable 
for those rulers to subject their populations to an 
infinite variety of interventions, to more encom- 
passing forms of power and systems of control; so 
important that first and third world elites accepted 
the price of massive impoverishment, of selling 
third world resources to the most convenient bid- 
ders, of degrading their physical and human ecolo- 
gies, of killing and torturing, of condemning their 
indigenous population to near extinction; so impor- 
tant that many in the third world began to think of 
themselves as inferior, underdeveloped, and igno- 
rant and to doubt the value of their own culture, 
deciding instead to pledge allegiance to the banners 
of reason and progress; so important, finally, that 
the achievement of development clouded the 
awareness of the impossibility of fulfilling the 
promise that development seemed to be making. 

After four decades of this discourse, most forms 
of understanding and representing the third world 
are still dictated by the same basic tenets. The forms 
of power that have appeared act not so much by 
repression but by normalization; not by ignorance 
but by controlled knowledge; not by humanitarian 
concern but by the bureaucratization of social 
action. As the conditions that gave rise to develop- 
ment became more pressing, it could only increase 
its hold, refine its methods, and extend its reach. 
That the materiality of these conditions is not con- 
jured up by an “objective” body of knowledge but is 
charted out by the rational discourses of economists, 
politicians, and development experts of all types 
should already be clear. What has been achieved is 
a specific configuration of factors and forces in 
which the new language of development finds sup- 


port. As a discourse, development is thus a very real 
historical formation, albeit articulated around an 
artificial construct (underdevelopment) and upon a 
certain materiality (the conditions baptized as 
underdevelopment), which must be conceptualized 
in different ways if the power of the development 
discourse is to be challenged or displaced. 

To be sure, there is a situation of economic 
exploitation that must be recognized and dealt with. 
Power is too cynical at the level of exploitation and 
should be resisted on its own terms. There is also a 
certain materiality of life conditions that is 
extremely preoccupying and that requires great 
effort and attention. But those seeking to under- 
stand the third world through development have 
long lost sight of this materiality by building upon 
it a reality that has haunted us for decades. Under- 
standing the history of the investment of the third 
world through Western forms of knowledge and 
power is ‘a way to shift the ground somewhat so 
that we can start to view that materiality with dif- 
ferent eyes and in different categories. 

The coherence of effects that the development 
discourse achieved is the key to its success as a 
hegemonic form of representation: the construction 
of the poor and underdeveloped as universal, pre- 
consututed subjects, based on the privilege of the 
representers; the exercise of power over the third 
world made possible by this discursive homo- 
genization (which entails the erasure of the com- 
plexity and diversity of third world peoples, so that 
a squatter in Mexico City, a Nepalese peasant, and 
a Tuareg nomad become equivalent to each other as 
poor and’ underdeveloped); and the colonization 
and domination of the natural and human ecologies 
and economies of the third world. 

' Development assures a teleology to the extent 
that it proposes that the “natives” will sooner or 
later be reformed. At the same time, however, it 
reproduces endlessly the separation between 
reformers and those to be reformed by keeping 
alive the premise of the third world as different and 
inferior, as having a limited humanity in relation 
to the accomplished Europeans. Development 
relies on this perpetual recognition and disavowal 
of difference, ‘a feature inherent to discrimination. 
The signifiers of “poverty,” “illiteracy,” “hunger,” 
and so forth have already achieved a fixity as sig- 
nifieds of “underdevelopment” that seems impos- 
sible to sunder. E 
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Trade and the Developing World: 
A New Agenda — 


JOSEPH E STIGLITZ 


developed countries is widening, a gap the When they raise concerns about job loss, they 
international community is doing too little to receive the doctrinaire reply that markets create 
narrow. Even as the ability of developing countries jobs, and that the resources released from the pro- 
to use aid effectively has increased, the level of devel- tected sector can be redeployed productively else- 
opment assistance has diminished, with aid per where. Often, however, the jobs do not appear 
capita to the developing world falling by nearly a quickly enough for those who have been displaced; 
third in the 1990s.! Cuts in aid budgets have been and all too often the displaced workers have no 
accompanied by the slogan of “Trade, not aid,” resources to buffer themselves, nor is there a pub- 
together with exhortations for the developing world lic safety net to catch them as they fall. These are 
to participate fully in the global marketplace. At the genuine concerns. What are developing countries 
same time, developing countries have been lectured to make of the rhetoric in favor of rapid liberaliza- 
about how government subsidies and protectionism tion, when rich countries—countries with full 
distort prices and impede growth. employment and strong safety nets—argue that 
Yet all too often these exhortations ring hollow. they must impose protective measures to help those 
As developing countries take steps to open their adversely affected by trade? Or when rich countries 
economies and expand their exports, they find play down the political pressures within develop- 
themselves confronting significant trade barriers— ing countries—insisting that their polities “face up 
leaving them, in effect, with neither aid nor trade. to the hard choices” —but át the same time excûse 
They quickly run up against dumping duties (when their own trade barriers and agricultural subsidies 
no economist would say they are really engaged in by citing “political pressures”? 
dumping), or they face protected or restricted mar- I do not doubt that trade liberalization will be af 
kets in their areas of natural comparative advantage, benefit to the developing countries, and to the 
such as agriculture r textiles. world more generally. But trade liberalization must 
In these circumstances, 1t not surprising that be balanced in its agenda, process, and outcomes, 
critics of liberalization within the developing world and it must reflect the concerns of the developing 
quickly raise cries of hypocrisy. Developing coun- world. It must take in not only those sectors in 
which developed countries have a comparative 
Josep E SriGutrz is sentor vice president and chief economist at advantage, like financial services, but also those in 
the World Bank. which developing countries have a special interest, 
like agriculture and construction services. It must 
vAid per developmg country resident m 1990 was $32.27; in not only include intellectual property protections 


1997 it 22.41. - . 
Fe ed aa coimines hvem of interest to the developed countries, but also 


developing ; i 

ed ee should be noted. For address issues of current or potential concern for 

as the new nt Report pomts out, 19 of developing countries, such as property rights for 

we Abcam World Tade Organization members donotiave knowledge embedded in traditional medicines, or 

trast, the average number of trade officials from œœœ countries the pricing of pharmaceuticals in developing coun- 
is just under seven. try markets.2 > 
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Te gap between the developed and the less tries often face great pressure to liberalize quickly. 
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Success in trade liberalization requires under- 
standing the sources of opposition, and assessing the 
legitimacy of that opposition and whether and how 
these concerns can be addressed. Standard economic 
analysis argues that trade liberalization—even uni- 
lateral opening of markets—benefits a country. In 
this view, job loss in one sector will be offset by job 
creation in another, and the new jobs will generate 
higher productivity than the old. This movement 
from low- to high-productivity jobs represents the 
gain from the national perspective, and explains why, 
in principle, everyone can become better off as a 
result of liberalization. This economic logic requires 
markets to be working well, however, and in many 
countries, underdevelopment is an inherent reflec- 
tion of poorly functioning markets. Thus new jobs 
are not created, or not created automatically (mov- 
ing workers from a low-productivity sector to unem- 
ployment does not increase output). A 
variety of factors contribute to the fail- 
ure of jobs to be created, from govern- 





Finally, we must recognize that while enormous 
progress has been made in trade liberalization over 
the past 50 years under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (Gatr) and the World Trade Orga- 
nization (wTo), today real threats exist to that 
progress. It is not just that future progress may be 
slow, but there may be, in effect, backsliding, as 
nontariff barriers replace tariff barriers, with the for- 
mer far less transparent than the latter. Perhaps the 
most egregious of these barriers are antidumping 
and countervailing duties. While there are few top- 
ics on which economists agree, one with almost 
universal consensus is that, as implemented, 
antidumping and countervailing duties make little 
economic sense; instead, they are thinly disguised 
protectionist measures. But, sadly, developing coun- 
tries do learn from their developed counterparts. 
They now know how to use these protectionist 
measures, both against each other and 
against the more developed countries. 
Indeed, last year, two of the top four 


ment regulations, to rigidities in labor Special interests, users of antidumping measures were 
markets, to lack of access to capital. regrettably, often developing countries. (Not surpris- 
But whatever the causes, they must be masquerade as ingly, the United States and the Euro- 


addressed simultaneously with trade 
liberalization if a convincing case is to 
be made for that liberalization. 

The case for trade liberalization is 
undermined both when developed 
countries act hypocritically and when 
market imperfections that are not 
dealt with result in trade liberalization 
policy to lower output and wages and increase 
unemployment. There are some sectors where 
these markets are particularly important, where the 
standard competitive paradigm does not work well 
even in developed countries, let alone developing 
countries. A stark lesson of the recent East Asia cri- 
sis is that weak financial institutions can wreak 
havoc on an economy, and that strong financial in- 
stitutions require strong government regulation. 
But the increased frequency and depth of financial 
crises in recent years—with close to 100 countries 
suffering through such crises over the past quarter- 
century—have shown how hard it is establish 
strong financial institutions, even in developed 
countries. It also has shown that liberalization— 
both capital market and financial sector liberaliza- 
tion—without the requisite accompanying 
improvements in regulation and supervision can 
contribute to financial-sector instability. That insta- 
bility in turn has exacted great costs in terms of 
growth, deepening poverty in the crisis countries. 


general interests, using 

concerns for the poor 
to justify sustaining 
their ill-gotten gains. 





pean Union head the list of developed 
country users.) 


For both the developed and devel- 
oping worlds, the stakes are high. 
First, the developing countries repre- 
sent a substantial share of international trade— 
nearly a third of exports of goods, and nearly a 
quarter of exports of services. It therefore should 
be obvious that any meaningful world trading sys- 
tem must take into full account the interests and 
concerns of these countries. Second, as was men- 
tioned earlier, unless we continue to move forward, 
there is a real danger of backsliding, as nontariff 
barriers replace tariff barriers as impediments to 
the free movement of goods and services across 
national boundaries. Third, even to stay still we 
must move forward: the changing composition of 
national output, and in particular the increasing 
role of services, mean that we must broaden the 
scope of international trade agreements. Fourth, 
for developing countries, more is at stake than just 
the efficiency gains from exploitation of compara- 
tive advantage; there are also long-term dynamic 
gains to openness. Trade liberalization, thus, is an 
essential element of an effective development strat- 
egy. But if developing countries believe that the 


playing field of international trade is not level but 
sloped against them, their resulting suspicion and 
lack of commitment to liberalization will set back 
not only the trade liberalization agenda, but also 
the broader reform agenda. Fifth, for the developed 
countries more is at risk than just a sense of fair 
play and a humanitarian concern for the nearly 1.5 
billion individuals who live in absolute poverty. An 
open and vibrant international trade and invest- 
ment regime benefits the entire world. 

I have argued that trade liberalization is essen- 
tial for successful development, and that progress 
in that area depends on a new round of truly bal- 
anced and inclusive trade talks. The inverse is also 
true: if the new round of trade talks is seen as 
unbalanced and support for liberalization in the 
developing world falters, then we are likely to see 
the emergence of even greater inequalities between 
rich and poor countries, and even more people in 
poverty. The end of the cold war and the seeming 
passing of the threat of Communism should not 
lull us into a sense of contentment. The implica- 
tions for global economic and political security of 
an increasing gap between the haves and the have- 
nots should be obvious. Terrorism and political 
chaos take their toll no less than does the clash of 


competing superpowers. 


THE POLITICS OF LIBERALIZATION 

While the costs associated with liberalization ani- 
mate much of the support for restrictive trade prac- 
tices, the benefits of trade liberalization far 
outweigh these costs. But this does not grant us 
license to ignore them. Developed countries have 
recognized the costs, including the political costs, 
within their own borders and have introduced pro- 
visions in trade agreements to begin to address 
them. But there has yet to develop a widespread 
understanding of: (1) the real costs of these protec- 
tive measures; (2) the even greater political and eco- 
nomic costs facing developing countries; or (3) the 
need to develop a framework that responds effec- 
tively to the differentiated needs of developed and 
developing countries. 

Indeed, the perceived costs of liberalizing may 
well be higher in developing than in more devel- 
oped countries. But the costs of not liberalizing 
loom even larger: poor countries simply cannot 
afford either the costs associated with inefficient 





3Joseph Stiglitz, “Towards a New Paradigm for Develo 
ment: Stra , Policies, and Processes.” Delivered as 
1998 Lecture at UNCTAD, Geneva, October 19, 1998. 
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resource allocation that result from protection or 
the costs that protection incurs when it results in 
reduced outside flows of investment and ideas. 

Let me elaborate this point briefly. I have argued 
elsewhere that true development entails a transfor- 
mation of society.3 For poorer countries especially, 
excessive protection shields local residents from a 
key transformative mechanism. Trade and invest- 
ment can bring knowledge. Openness to trade not 
only makes it possible for consumers to consume 
at lower cost, as suggested by standard models of 
trade, it also forces firms to innovate, and it offers 
firms new inputs and intermediate goods, many of 
which embody new knowledge. Foreign direct 
investment can bring with it investment capital and 
scarce human capital, new ways of organizing pro- 
duction, and access to international marketing 
channels and knowledge networks. 

In this view then, the costs of protectionism are 
potentially very high for poorer countries. Yet in 
democratic developing countries, governments 
must persuade their citizens of the virtues of liber- 
alization, and demagogues always are ready to 
exploit worries about liberalization—just as in more 
developed countries. As I have noted, when unem- 
ployment rates are high and job opportunities are 
limited, as is so often the case in developing coun- 
tries, worries about job losses will be far greater. 
And more developed countries—through both their 
thetoric and their actions—too often have failed to 
be helpful to those genuinely committed to the 
cause of liberalization in developing countries. 

First, we must provide some context for current 
efforts to increase market access in developing 
countries. Today those appeals are based on sound 
economic arguments, but it was not so long ago 
that gunboat diplomacy—or worse, as in the case 
of the Opium Wars—was used to persuade recalci- 
trant countries to open their markets. No pretense 
at reciprocity was made: it was a sheer show of 
power. The trade treaties imposed from outside 
were far from evenhanded. 

I raise this not to reopen sore wounds of the 
colonial era, but to point out that these experiences 
remain part of the consciousness in developing 
countries. What has caused these historical wounds 
to fester is the seeming hypocrisy exercised by those 
in the developed countries: although they preach 
the virtues of openness, too often we see that in 
areas where they lack comparative advantage— 
areas such as agriculture, textiles, and steel—the 
developed countries engage in strong protectionist 
measures. 
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Thus, to many in the developing world, trade pol- 
icy in the more developed countries seems more a 
matter of self-interest than of general principle. 
When good economic analysis works in favor of 
self-interest, it is invoked, but when it does not, so 
much the worse for economic principles. “Yes,” the 
advanced countries seem to be telling the economies 
in transition (and the emerging economies), “pro- 
duce what you can—but if you gain a competitive 
advantage over our firms, beware!” Too often, a not- 
so-subtle subtext can be read: “Clearly, if there were 
a level playing field, we could outperform you. Since 
you seem to be underselling us, it could only be 
because you are engaging in unfair trade practices.” 

Several recent events have reinforced this impres- 
sion. Consider the crisis in East Asia. The condi- 
tions imposed through the rescue packages 
included trade liberalizatton measures 
unrelated to the crisis. To many, it 
seemed simply that those who wanted 
to force market-opening measures had 
seized on an opportune time to make 





Trade liberalization is 
not sufficient for 


using concerns for the poor to justify sustaining 
their ill-gotten gains. All too often, more developed 
countries, both through their actions and their 
thetoric, worsen the plight of the honest politician 
in a developing country who is trying to persuade 
his or her electorate to support liberalization. 


TWO PRINCIPLES 

Two basic principles should govern the next set 
of trade negotiations: fairness, especially fairness to 
the developing countries, and comprehensiveness. 
By comprehensiveness I refer to the need to include 
in the round not only issues of central importance 
to the developed countries, such as financial mar- 
ket liberalization and information technology, but 
also those, such as construction and maritime ser- 
vices, that are important to developing countries. 
One might ask how can either princi- 
ple be opposed? Yet closer examina- 
tion raises doubts about the extent to 
which previous rounds have embod- 
ied these principles. 


use of their temporary power. Subse- developing countries For example, the Uruguay Round 
quent events strengthened the view to reap the full and previous GATT trade rounds 
that market-opening measures were benefits trom focused heavily on liberalizing tariffs 
not always advocated with the crisis i i on manufacturing. They did little to 
countries’ best interests at heart. As Integration with the reduce protection in agriculture, a sec- 
the crisis economies weakened fur- world economy. tor in which many developing coun- 


ther and excess capacity proliferated, 
natural market adjustments led to a 
decline in the prices of a number of commodities, 
including oil and steel. In capital-intensive indus- 
tries, where short-run marginal costs lies far below 
long-run marginal costs, this drop in prices can be 
quite large. This is part of the market-equilibrating 
forces; it is not dumping, and should not be inter- 
preted as such. 

In sum, although real gains are to be had—both 
for developed and developing countries—from trade 
liberalization, there are also losers. The political pro- 
cess is one in which special interests often triumph 
over general interests. In a democratic society, the 
majority must be convinced that they will benefit 
from—or at least do not face significant risks of 
being hurt by—tiberalization. The special interests, 
regrettably, often masquerade as general interests, 





4The Cairns Group was formed by Australia in 1986 and 
consists of 15 “fair trading” agricultural countries: 
Argennna, Australia, Brazil, Canada, e, Colombia, Fiji, 
-Hungary, Indonesia, Malaysia, New Zealand, Paraguay, 
P Thailand, and Uruguay. These countries account 
for t 20 percent of world agncultural exports. 





tries have a comparative advantage. 
The agricultural liberalization that 
occurred was driven largely by the interests of 
developed exporters such as the United States and 
Australia, and developing country exporters in the 
Cairns group.* Exporters of tropical products did 
not play an active role in the design of the agricul- 
tural liberalization agenda. 

Moving ahead on the agricultural issue in this 
round would have big payoffs. Abolition of agricul- 
tural export subsidies and achievement of sharp 
cuts in import tariffs would benefit many develop- 
ing countries. Recent research suggests that a 40° 
percent reduction in agricultural support policies 
globally would contribute almost exactly the same 
amount to global welfare as a 40 percent cut in 
manufacturing tariffs, despite the fact that manu- 
facturing value added is 2.5 times that of agricul- 
ture globally. This reflects the huge size of 
distortions in agriculture relative to manufacturing. 

Comprehensiveness is necessary for an equitable 
agreement, but there are other elements of perceived 
fairness. Over the years, many developing countries 
have unilaterally (though often under strong pres- 
sure) engaged in a wide variety of trade liberaliza- 
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LIBERALIZING FINANCIAL MARKETS 


odern financial markets are clearly 
important for economic efficiency, 
and international financial institu- 
tions play an important role in promoting 


global economic integration, including trade ` 


expansion. But financial markets are differ- 
ent from ordinary markets, in that our stan- 
dard theorems about the gains from trade 
liberalization in the presence of competitive 
markets may not apply. The central functions 
of financial markets are related to the provi- 
sion of information, and markets for infor- 
mation function differently from markets for 
ordinary goods and services. 

This fundamental difference explains why 
countries accept a need for financial regula- 
tion that all agree would be totally inappro- 
priate for the typical manufacturing sector. 
Indeed, the recent and ongoing global finan- 
cial crisis should have sensitized us to the 
downside risks of rapid liberalization of 
financial markets in countries that lack the 
appropriate regulatory structure. If domestic 
banks ini the liberalizing country are weak, 
then providing an easy avenue for depositors 
to switch funds to a safer, foreign-owned 
bank could spark a run on the domestic 
banking system. Even short of that, the addi- 
tional competition may erode the franchise 
value of the bank, and that itself may lead to 
more risk taking, or more broadly imprudent 
behavior on the part of domestic banks. 
Thus, even countries with reasonably good 
systems of bank regulation will need to 
tighten and improve their financial sector 
regulations even as they liberalize the mar- 
ket more broadly. 

But countries liberalizing their financial 
systems have not taken these precautions. 
. Typically, these countries not only have 
failed to recognize the need todo so, but 
instead have moved in the opposite direc- 
tion, loosening their regulatory frameworks 


in the euphoria of liberalization. In retro- 
spect, it should be clear that in many coun- 
tries the objective should not have been 
deregulation, but the establishment of a suit- 
able regulatory framework. Even’ with the 
appropriate objectives, however, policymak- 
ers and regulators would have found the 
going tough. In country after country, the 
new foreign entrants into the financial sys- 
tem have recruited away the best and most 
talented individuals from the government 
regulating agencies. Unable to compete on | 
salaries, regulatory agencies have found 
themselves much weaker just at the time 
that they need to be strengthened. 

Nor should we ignore the longer-run 
development problems that can arise when 
foreign banks displace domestic banks: these 
foreign banks may focus their lending efforts 
on providing finance to multinationals or 
large national firms, but may show little 
interest in small and medium-sized enter- 
prises, which are often the engines of growth. ` 

To be sure, if countries manage to 
strengthen their financial sector regulation as 
they liberalize, and if they manage to ensure 
that funds reach small and medium-sized 
enterprises and other underserved groups, 
then financial sector liberalization has the 
potential for improving the performance of 
this vital part of the economy. The induced 
competition can be an important spur to effi- 
ciency of the sector. But there are clear exam- 
ples (Kenya, for one) where foreign entry, 
even in the presence of financial sector liber- 
alization, has failed not only in that objective, 
but also in the broader goal of reducing inter- 
est-rate spreads and bringing down the rates 
at which funds are available to borrowers. 
Thus, the liberalization of financial services 
in developing countries should be ap- 
proached with some caution. 

JES. 
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tion measures. As we approach a new round of trade 
talks, those countries must be given credit for their 
concessions, in return for making them binding. 

Another aspect of fairness entails sensitivity to 
the special needs of developing countries. This sen- 
sitivity has at least three dimensions. First, devel- 
oped countries should recognize the higher costs of 
liberalization in developing countries. Allowing 
longer transition times for liberalization measures, 
as was done during the Uruguay Round, lowers the 
cost of adjustment. In addition to this concession, 
the more developed countries should consider 
establishing a formal program of trade adjustment 
assistance. And we should be clear: the costs of 
implementation can be high (It has been argued 
that implementation of just a few of the Uruguay 
Round agreements can swallow up a year’s worth of 
development assistance for a country). The World 
Bank has played an important role in the provision 
of such support for implementation, and will con- 
tinue to do so in the future. Nevertheless, more 
assistance is clearly needed. 

The second point concerns the special problems 
posed by human needs, such as health. It has been 
alleged that some developed country drug compa- 
nies, for example, sell their drugs to some devel- 
oping countries at prices that exceed those in some 
developed country markets. That they might be 
able to do so is not surprising: intellectual prop- 
erty rights give drug firms scope for price discrim- 
ination; in particular, the larger developed 
countries with national health systems can win 
more favorable pricing from pharmaceutical firms. 
Yet as reasonable and rational as price discrimina- 
tion might seem for profit-maximizing enterprises, 
to those in less developed countries it appears 
exploitative. Within the United States and other 
countries, such exercises of monopoly power— 





SArucle XVIII, Section A of the Gatt does provide an 
explicit mechanism for infant mdustry protection, but that 
provision has been little used, presumably because of the 
requirement for compensation of madog partners, as well as 
the backlash in recent against abuse of infant-industry 

ts. But going forward, it will be important to ensure 
that the legitimate development concerns of poorer coun- 
tries are reflected in the international trade rules—even 
while guarding against the development-impeding types of 
protectionism that have so often been infant- 
industry arguments. Part of the task will be to preserve and 
Taise awareness of provisions already available within the 
trade rules that may serve some development needs. One 
example is the Article XIX safi , which per- 
mit transparent protection of limited duration without 
requinng compensation 


that is, price discrimination not justified by differ- 
ences in costs of serving different customers—is 
illegal. It might be appropriate to consider a similar 
provision in the next round of trade negotiations. 
We must explore various ways to achieve the goal 
of ensuring that developing countries achieve 
“most favored pricing” status. 

Third, the negotiations should pay special atten- 
tion to the long-term growth aspirations of the less 
developed countries. This has several dimensions. 
Poorly designed financial services liberalization, for 
example, can lead to greater instability and perhaps 
even starve small and medium-sized enterprises of 
needed capital. Similarly, definitions of intellectual 
property rights must take into account the interests 
of users of knowledge as well as producers of 
knowledge. Within the developed countries, politi- 
cal debates have striven to achieve a balance, with 
both users’ and producers’ voices being heard. At the 
international level, a similar balance is necessary. 

More problematic in this vein are issues related 
to promotion of infant industries, which has justi- 
fied so much protectionism in the past. Certain 
types of technology subsidies were given the green 
light under the Uruguay Round, but clearly devel- 
oped countries use a variety of other, hidden subsi- 
dies under the rubric of “defense.” This point’ was 
illustrated by the recent debates about dual-use 
technologies and subsidies to aircraft manufactur- 
ers. The technology issues facing developing coun- 
tries are different, but no less important. These 
countries must absorb new technologies; to do so, 
they must have the space to engage in a process of 
learning-by-doing, during which costs fall. With 
imperfect capital markets, firms cannot simply bor- 
row against future profits, and governments may 
need to intervene. We must find some way of 
accommodating these very real concerns of devel- 
oping countries.5 


THE BROADER AGENDA 

Trade liberalization, while necessary, is not suf- 
ficient for developing countries to reap the full ben- 
efits from integration with the world economy. 
Much of the trade-agenda now penetrates into areas 
such as domestic regulation, intellectual property 
rights, the efficiency of customs administration, and 
conformity with standards. Further, the ability of a 
country, and particularly of the more isolated com- 
munities within a country, to participate in trade 
depends upon the quality of the transport and com- 
munications infrastructure that allows them to 
access the world trading system. 


The new, broader agenda for international trade 
involves many issues much more difficult to imple- 
ment than trade liberalization, which, after all, can 
be implemented at the stroke of a pen once the nec- 
essary agreement has been obtained. Efficient 
infrastructure requires 'years of investment both in 
the regulatory framework under which it is sup- 
plied, and in the infrastructure itself. Similarly, 
improving the efficiency of customs is likely to 
require strengthening of the customs administra- 
tion in many countries. Establishing a strong finan- 
cial regulatory structure—so that opening up 
markets for financial services strengthens economic 
performance rather than contributing to economic 
instability—is no easy task, even for more devel- 
oped countries. 

The broader agenda raises the prospect that trade 
liberalization may yield even more benefits than it 
has in the past. But I should quickly add that from 
the perspective of the developing country, access to 
markets abroad, especially in the developed couun- 
tries, is crucial for growth. The East Asia miracle 
was based on export-oriented policies that took 
advantage of increasing access. Such policies play a 
critical role in raising quality within the developing 
countries, in promoting the transfer of technology, 
and in enforcing the discipline of competition. I 
have previously described the development process 
as a transformation of society, and have argued that 
openness to the outside in general, and trade in par- 
ticular, can play a central role in that transforma- 
tion. In short, for developing countries more is at 
stake than simply the exploitation of the gains from 
comparative advantages, as important as those gains 
are for static economic efficiency. Trade is vital to 


the dynamics of successful development. 


FAIRNESS, COMPREHENSIVENESS, AND THE 
MILLENNIUM ROUND 

The two principles of fairness and comprehen- 
siveness are strongly linked. A comprehensive 
approach to trade will not only be more effective in 
attaining the objectives of trade liberalization, but 
it will also be perceived as fairer. This perception 


will not only enhance the chances of trade liberal- ` 


ization within developing countries, but also 
increase their enthusiasm for a broader range of 
market reforms. A comprehensive round of trade 
talks that adequately represents the interests of 
developing countries will deflate the sentiment that 
market economics is a theory invoked only in the 
pursuit of developed country interests, and it will 
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increase awareness that vigorous market competi- 
tion benefits any economy. 

Both the political and economic stakes are high. 
If we fail—if the developed countries allow their 
special interests to prevail over their national inter- 
ests, both in terms of their offers of market access 
and their demands on the developing world for 
market access—then our failure will undermine 
confidence in democratic processes everywhere. 
Clearly, the developed countries have much to gain 
from a more integrated global economy, and they 
have much to gain from reducing their distortionary 
policies. But they can afford the luxury of the inef- 
ficiencies of the existing distortions, and they have 
demonstrated an impressive capacity to dismiss or 
overlook the intellectual inconsistencies—to use a 
mild term—in some of their positions. 

. The developing countries cannot afford such 
economic distortions; the evidence of the last three 
decades strongly supports the conclusion that mar- 
ket-oriented policies, including outward-oriented 
policies, provide their best hope for sustained 
growth. Such growth is absolutely necessary if 
poverty within these countries is to be eradicated. 

The Millennium Round of trade talks that begins 
November 30 in Seattle provides a great opportu- 
nity. It can reinforce the movement toward true 
market economies, enhancing competition and pro- 
moting economic and societal transformation. At 
the same time, by reducing trade barriers; and 
thereby eliminating some of the major sources of 
corruption and lack of transparency, the round can 
strengthen democratic processes. 

But the round also poses great risks. If negotia- 
tions follow historical patterns—hard bargaining 
motivated by special interests within developed 
countries, with too little attention paid to the inter- 
ests of the developing countries—the Millennium 
Round could strengthen the hand of those in the 
developing world who resist market reforms and an 
outward orientation. It could give confirmation and 
ammunition to those who see relations between the 
third world and the developed countries through 
the prism of conflict and exploitation, rather than 
recognizing the potential for cooperation and 
mutual gain. Outward-oriented policies will suc- 
ceed only to the extent that there are markets in 
which developing countries can sell their products, 
as well as international rules that allow developing 
countries to make good use of their current areas of 
comparative advantage and to develop new areas of 


economic strength. a 
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ON RETHINKING THE THIRD WORLD 
Development as Freedom 

By Amartya Sen. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1999. 
366 pp., $27.50 cloth. 

Enjoying the opulence and freedom generated by 
capitalism and democracy, yet also suffering from 
the poverty and oppression born of persisting 
“unfreedoms,” the modern world, as defined by 
Amartya Sen, is still, sadly, a world of unacceptable 
inequality. In Development as Freedom, which is 
adapted from a series of lectures given in the two 
years before he received the Nobel Prize in eco- 
nomics in 1998, Sen redefines the traditional notion 
of “development,” offering an analysis of widespread 
deprivation that has made him one of the world’s 
foremost economic thinkers. 

Sen dismisses the standard measures of develop- 
ment—Gcnp and individual income—as woefully 
insufficient. True, their growth can be important as 
a means to ameliorate living conditions, but only 
through the expansion of human freedoms can full 
and lasting development occur. Sen identifies five 
interconnected freedoms as both the means and the 
end of development: political liberties (civil rights) 
promote economic security; social opportunities 
(education, health services) make economic partic- 
ipation possible; economic facilities (the formation 
of markets and the ability to trade in them) increase 
personal wealth; transparency guarantees (openness 
and trust in business dealings) discourage corrup- 
tion; and protective security (welfare programs, 
unemployment benefits) provides relief in fiscal 
emergencies. The bulk of this largely theoretical 
book elaborates how people can lead “lives they 
have reason to value” through the creation and 
maintenance of these universal human freedoms. 

Some of Sen's best-known work has been in 
famine analysis, and the extensive sections devoted 
to the politics of famine are the sharpest of the 
book. (Sen distinguishes famine from endemic 
hunger by its suddenness and severity, and by its 
tendency to affect a specific region or class.) Seeing 
famine as merely a lack of food is at best a danger- 
ous oversimplification. Famines have occurred with 
no decline in food production or availability—in 
the Bangladesh famine of 1974, for example, more 
food was available per head than during any other 
year between 1971 and 1976. When fragile econ- 
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omies suffer a cee downturn, eat out-of-work 
laborers without social safety nets (such as unem- 
ployment insurance) may no longer be able to 
afford to buy food. The result can be either massive 
food exportation to richer populations (as was the 
case in the Irish famines of the 1840s) or paradoxi- - 
cal price increases, further debilitating those least 
able to pay. Democracies have never suffered from 
famine, Sen argues, because of the political incen- 
tives inherent in democratic systems: elected offi- 
cials, held accountable by the governed, establish a 
set of social institutions to prevent widespread 
deprivation, or face their own inevitable depriva- 
tion: that of office. 

Development as Freedom is an accessible reposi- 
tory of Sen's progressive work in development the- 
ory that is especially useful for nonspecialists, but 
the text itself would have benefited from a heavier 
editorial hand. The seams between the lectures are 
often still visible, and key concepts are frequently 
redefined at length. Despite these flaws, Develop- 
ment as Freedom provides a compelling analysis that 
is a unique fusion of philosophy, history, and coun- 
sel. Above all, Sen’s economics goes beyond con- 
ventional bean-counting to equate the measurement 
of human freedom with the measure of successful 
development. 

Susan I. Finkelstein 


Lost on Earth: Nomads of the New World 
By Mark Fritz. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1999. 288 pp., $25, cloth. 

When we say “third world,” we intend to refer to 
a world that is disenfranchised from the wealthy 
ways of the West, yet what we are actually using is a 
term loaded with cold war baggage. Mark Fritz’s 
Lost on Earth: Nomads of the New World is a lucid 
demonstration of this reality. In documenting a 
handful of stories behind the massive forced migra- 
tions of the past 10 years, he demonstrates that a 
sizable portion of what we might call the “third 
world” is not grounded in a particular geopolitical 
entity, but is displaced because of the political desta- 
bilization caused by the end of the cold war. 

Fritz, a national correspondent for the Los Ange- 
les Times who won a Pulitzer Prize for his cover- 
age of the Rwanda genocide, weaves a dozen or so 
stories together in an eye-opening tour through 


post-cold war time and space. He shows us an 
emerging world order through the eyes of individ- 
uals whose lives have been overturned by its turbu- 
lence: an ethnic Iranian studying in West Germany 
when the wall comes down, a Liberian businessman 
who returns from a trip to Japan to find his middle- 
class lifestyle transformed by war, a Bosnian Mus- 
lim family that stays in its hometown until the last 
UN buses depart and all its nostalgia has been 
squeezed dry. 

At times the book is painful to read, partly 
because of the tragedies around which the stories 
unfold, and partly because of Fritz’s disarmingly 
personalized style. To make real the usually hidden 
human dimension of the high politics we read 
about in the morning paper; to show people’ sto- 
ries to be interconnected and overlapping with oth- 
ers whose existence they can barely fathom; to 
provide food for empathy—all are ambitious and 
important tasks that Fritz accomplishes with flair. 

Yet the empathy he builds is narrowly framed. As 
a piece of history, Lost on Earth is neither compre- 
hensive nor objective. It is instead a narrative given 
by those closest in perspective to its Westernized 
readers. To the extent that we hear from the “third 
world” it is an upwardly mobile, Westernizing third 
world, and the refugees whose lives we glimpse are 
consistently those with whom it is easiest to 
empathize. He details the story of a family of 
Bosnian Muslims, raised on the historical amnesia 
of Titos Yugoslavia and struck dumb by the ethnic 
hatred rising like floodwaters around them; we do 
not hear from any Serbs who are acting out this bot- 
tled historical anger. We listen for pages to the per- 
spective of a Tutsi rebel who grew up in Nairobi 
with money and education and enlisted voluntarily 
to reclaim his parents’ homeland of Rwanda; for 
only two paragraphs do we glimpse the point of 
view of a Hutu woman who participated in the 
massacres in her village. 

At times, his selectiveness seems a deliberate 
attempt to build bridges between the sheltered 
American readers and the chaotic world Fnitz is try- 
ing to make real. Other selections were probably 
limited by accessibility—although, particularly in 
the story of Rwanda, the “hordes” of Hutu refugees 
who linger for months near the border of then Zaire 
are spoken of at length, clearly visited by many 
journalists, yet never personified in Fritz’s book. 
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It could be that these selection problems were 
subconscious. Indeed, there is a cynicism woven 
through the pages, intricately connected to the 
problem of limited perspective. The reader is left 
wondering what drove the author: is this a book 
about displacement, or a book about horror? This 
cynical voice pokes its head through an otherwise 
straightforward tone. It shows up in Fritz’s occa- 
sional jabs at the relief efforts, in the way he slips 
into describing suffering as banal and even 
inevitable, and how he allows some lives to fall 
beyond the empathy he is building. 

This cynicism is finally exposed in the epilogue, 
with the first statement of Fritz’s political bent. 
With the preceding pages of suffering as evidence, 
Fritz argues that the United States should inter- 
vene unapologetically in budding conflicts that 
might spawn disasters—not because it can fix 
things in any permanent fashion (because it can- 
not), but because its presence brings some degree 
of relief. Only the United States, Fritz argues, has 
the capability to halt massive violations of human 
rights. America’s attempt to make intervention 
only a UN-sponsored action is posturing of the 
worst kind, because it unnecessarily costs lives, 
and because it is done fundamentally out of fear of 
wielding the power that comes with being the 
world’ only superpower. 

The question of who should police the post—cold 
war world is complicated. But Fritz’ project falls 
short even on his own terms. His implicit effort to 
portray politics and history through the eyes of peo- 
ple is derailed by his biases. Throughout the book 
he retains a high politics perspective. Instead of 
grappling fully with the complicated roots of the 
conflicts he discusses, Fritz digs them partially up, 
shakes his head in disbelief, and offers a top-down 
solution. Had he instead pushed this project to 
bring high politics down to the real politics of peo- 
ples lives, Lost on Earth would have included a 
breadth of perspectives rather than portraying cer- 
tain people and their various “tribalisms” as the 
sources of these tragedies. It would have included 
discussions of the long-term efforts to rebuild civil 
society following humanitarian disaster. And Fritz 
would have concluded with a prescription infinitely 
more complicated than a call for the richest and 
most powerful nation on earth to overcome its “fear 
of power.” 

Amy L. Dalton W 
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INTERNATIONAL 


East Thmor Crisis 

Sept. 1—In Dili, the capital of the Indonesian province of East 
Timor, armed antl-mdependence militias kill at least 1 person 
and trap dozens of journalists and UN workers inside the UN 
compound as bellot-counting of last month's provincial 
autonomy referendum begins; the UN criticizes the police for 
their to the violence. 

Sept. 4—The UN announces fmal referendum results, showing 
that 78.5% of voters have rejected President B. J. Habibie’ offer 
of autonomous status for the province; the referendum’ 
conclusions must be endorsed by parliament later this year, in 
January Habibie said he would grant independence if 
autonomy was voted down 

Sept. 6—Mihtias seize control of East Tumor, killing hundreds of 
citizens; UN officials say the militias are muded by government 
forces, who have recrunted and armed them. 

Sept. 7—The UN reports that antl-independence militias have 
driven as many as 200,000 people, nearly 25% of the island's 
population, from thetr homes in the last 4 days; the UN 
Security Council says ıt will send no mihtary help until the 
Indonesian government requests it; President Habibie declares 
martial law ın the region. 

The Australisn government dispatches 2 warships and 500 
troops to East Tumor to aid m halting militia violence. 

Sept. 12—President Habibie mvites the UN to send an 
internanonal peacekeeping force into East Timor to work with 
government troops in reestablishing order, the UN has 
proposed sending an Australia-led force into the region. 

Sept 13—After meeting with UN High Commissioner for 
Human Rights Mary Robinson, President Habibie agrees to the 
creation of an internatonal commission to mvestigate possible 
human nghts violations m East Timor, the Indonesian 
government estates that 93,000 people have fled the 
province since the post-referendum violence erupted. 

Sept. 14—More than 1,500 East Timorese refugees seeking safety 
in the Dil UN compound are flown to Darwm, Austraha, the 
UN moves its last 15 staff members m Dili to the Australan 
consulate in the city; hours later, Indonesian soldiers loot the 


compound. 1 
Sept. 17—The Austrahan government begins emergency airdrops 
of food and medicine to Fast Timor. 
Sept 20—Approximately 2,500 ternational peacekeepers from 
Australia, Britam, and New Zealand armve in Dili after 


The New York Times reports that the UN Food and 
ture Organization last week estimated that 7,000 
people have been killed and as many as 400,000 others—half 
of East Timor’s population—have been displaced in the 
violence following the August 31 referendum. 
Sept. 28—More than 100 Australian UN soldiers move into the 
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International War Crimes Tribunal for Rwanda 
Sept 3—Former Health Minister Casimir Bizimungu 


pleads “not 
guilty” to 9 counts of genocide in the 1994 genocide by Hutu 
extremists that left at least 500,000 Tuts! and politically 
moderate Hutu dead. 


Middle East Peace Process 
Sept. 5—Israeh Prime Minister Ehud Barak and Palestinian 


Authority (PA) President Yasir Arafat sign an American- 
brokered agreement that modifies the 1998 Wye River Accord 
between Israel and the PA; according to today’s agreement, 
Israel will mmediately begm the first of 3 withdrawals of 
security forces from the West Bank, which will leave 40 
percent of the territory under full or partial Palestinian control; 
Israel is also to release 350 Palestinian prisoners, 50 fewer than 
Arafat had requested; both sides agree to establish a 
“framework” ee ete ee eas 
Jerusalem, and water rights related toa 

sctilement by Febrnary 2000: target date of September 2000 
is set for reachmg a final peace agreement 

Sept. 9—Israel releases 199 Palestinian prisoners as part of the 
September 5 accord. 

Sept 26—Peace Now, an Israeli group that monitors and opposes 
further Jewish settlement, reports that Baraks Housing 
Ministry has authorized 2,600 new units m the West Bank 
since July, officials say all approved units are m already 
existing settlements. 

AFGHANISTAN 

Sept 10—The UN issues a report a more than 
100% increase in Afghan oprum production (from 2,310 tons 
last year to 5,060 tons in 1999), indicating that Afghanistan 
now produces 75% of the world’s opium crop, nearly all the 
opium ıs grown in areas under the Taliban government's 
controL 

Sept. 28—Talban forces launch a new offensive against 
opposition mhtas in the north 


ALGRIA 

Sept. 8—The first 50 radical Muslim guernilss surrender under 
President Abdelaziz Bouteflika’s peace plan; under the plan 
rebels not accused of murder or terrorist acts can receive 
amnesty and reduced prison sentences if they agree to give up 
their weapons by January 13, 2000. 

Sept. 16—In a national referendum on President Bouteflika’s 
peace plan, 85% of the country’s eligible 17 million voters turn 
out, 98.6% of those respond “yes” to the ballot question, “Do 
you agree with the steps by the president of the republic 
toward ctvil concord?”; the rebellion began m 1992 when the 
government canceled elections expected to be won by the 
now-banned Islamic Salvation Front. 


ANGOLA 

Sept. 27—The army attacks the town of Batundo, the command 
center of the rebel National Union for the Total Independence 
of Angola (UNITA); UNITA reports that hundreds of ctvilians 
have been kalled. 

Sept. 28 Fighting between government troops and UNITA 
continues around Beilundo and outside the town of Huambo. 

ARGENTINA 


Sept. 3—The Supreme Court issues an arrest warrant for Imad 
Mughntyah, a top security official for the Lebanese-based 


guerrilla group Hezbollah; Hezbollah and the Palestmian 
Islamic Jihad are blamed m the 1992 bombing of the Israeli 
embassy in Buenos Arres that kalled 29 people. 


CANADA 

Sept. 9—The New York Times reports that the government is 
expanding a military detention center for legal 
since July 20, the navy has mtercepted 3 Chinese vessels and 
detained 444 migrants without passports or visas 


CHINA 

Sept. 2—The government issues a pledge not to use nuclear 
weapons against Tatwan in the event of a conflict, tensions 
between Chma and Tatwan mounted m July when Tarwanese 
President Lee Teng-hui said diplomatic relations between the 2 
sides should be on a “state to state” basis. 

Sept. 6—The government and the US resume talks on China's bid 
to enter the World Trade tion; Beijing had suspended 
the talks m May following the NATO bombing of the Chinese 

m 

Sept. 15—The New China News Agency reports that, smce July 
1, the government has arrested 100,000 suspected crmmals m 
preparation for the fiftieth anniversary of Communist rule on 
October 1. 


COLOMBIA 

Sept. 17—The government asks the US and other countnes for 
$3.5 billion in ad over a 3-year period to be used for 
restructuring the army and combating drug trafficking. 

Sept 19—Gunmen hill the mayor of Vistahermosa, 1 of 5 towns 
that had been cleared of troops and police for the governments 

peace negotiations with the Revohitionary Armed Forces of 
Colomba (FARC), the countrys largest leftist guerrilla group, 
FARC members are believed responsible for the killing, FARC 
says that peace talks will be “suspended indefmitely.” 

Sept. 20—The Popular Liberation Army (ELP), a leftist rebel 
group, releases Roman Catholic Bishop José de Jesús Quintero 
after kidnapping hm on August 15; in exchange for the 
Telease, the ELP demands that the Vancan transfer Quintero 
and another bishop to a different diocese because ıt says they 
favor right-wing paramulitaries. 

CONGO 

Sept. 23—UN military observers begin supervision of last 
months cease-fire agreement between the government and 
rebel groups; 100-400 observers will be based not only in 
Congo, but also in Angola, Namibia, and Zimbabwe (all of 
which supported the Congo government), and Uganda and 
Rwanda (both of which supported the rebels). : 

EGYPT 

Sept 27—President Hosni Mubarak is reelected to a fourth 6- 
year term m an uncontested race that was boycotted by 
opposition groups 

În a surprising ruling, a court orders the Intenor Ministry to 
pay $9,000 m compensation each to 2 Mushm Brotherhood 
members who were tortured 40 years ago while detamed by 
police. 


GEORGIA 

Sept. 24—Officials report that they intercepted 1 kilogram of 
stolen low-ennched uranium-235 this week near the 
Georgia—Turkey border, Georgian scientists say that the 
material, which was not enough to make a nuclear weapon, 
did not onginate m their county. 


INDA 

Sept. 5—Natonal parliamentary elections, which will be held in 
5 stages, begm, the elections were called in April after an 
alliance led by the Hindu nationalist Bharatiya Janata Party lost 
its majority; voting is scheduled to be completed by October 3. 
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INDONESIA 

Sept. 1—Official results from the June 7 parhamentary elections 
confirm the victory of Megawan Sukarmoputri’s Indonesian 
Democratic Party for Struggle with 153 seats, the ruling 
Golkar Party earned 120 seats, the electoral college will choose 
a president m November. 

Sept 23—Parhament hastily approves a security law that allows 
the president to declare a state of emergency m a province if 
the local legislator requests ıt, over 30 people are wounded m 
‘Jakarta and Surabaya as thousands of protesters clash violently 
with police after the bills passage. Students contmue to protest 
through the mght m Jakarta; 4 are killed and 100 injured. 

Sept 24—Defense Mister General Wiranto says he will delay 


enforcmg the security bill passed yesterday because of the 
widespread student backlash 


IRAN 

Sept. 12—The Islamic Revolutionary Court sentences 4 student 
leaders to death for their “participation and leading” in the 
Tehran student protests m July, the proreform protests were 
the largest civil unrest since the 1979 revolution. 

Sept 16—The Foreign Ministry acknowledges, and the US 
subsequently confirms, that the 2 countries have been in 
contact over the alleged terronsts involved tn a bombing that 
killed 19 American servicemen at a military housing complex 
in Saudi Arabia in 1996; m mid-August President Mohammed 
Khatami refused President Bill Clintons request that he 
extradite the suspects. 

Sept. 20—Austnan President Thomas Klestil visits to discuss 

and expanding relations; he 1s the first European 
head of state to visit the since the 1979 revohition 

Sept. 24The director of Neshat, who was charged with 74 
counts of insulting Islamic views and spreading propaganda 
against the state when his paper was closed earher this month, 
1s sentenced to 30 days m jail and banned from practicing 
journalism for 5 years; the journal is the fourth proreform 
daily closed by the courts this year 


IRAQ 

Sept 1—The UN approves an Iragi donation of $10 milion m oil 
to Turkey to aid in earthquake relief, international sanctions 
on the sale of Iraq oil have been in place since the 1991 
Persian Gulf War. 

Sept 9—The government reports that US and British warplanes 
hut both civilian and military targets in a bombing attack today 
that wounded 11 people. 

Sept. 17—Gtvmg casualty totals for the first ume, the 
reports that 187 civilians bave been lalled and 494 wounded in 
American and Bnush air raids on Iraq since December, the 
bombings are part of an ongoing US and Bntish campaign to 

with force to Iraqi “provocations” related to the allied 
patrol of the no-flight zones m northern and southern Iraq. 


ISRAEL 

Sept 2—Former Defense Minister Arnel Sharon takes over the 
leadership of Likud, the country’s second largest party, 
succeeding former Pnme Mmuster Benjamin Netanyahu. 

Sept. 3—Two car bombs explode simultaneously in the cities of 
Tiberias and Hatfa, killing the 3 occupants of the cars and 
seriously myuring several passersby; the bombing comes only 
hours after Israel and the PA sign an agreement to restart 
stalled peace negotiations. 

Sept. 6—The Supreme Court bans the use of physical coercion by 
secunty forces to elicit confessions and mformation from 
suspected terrorists. 

Sept. 11—Under public pressure, Interior Minister Natan 
Sharansky suspends the revocation of Jerusalem residency 
issued to Dr. Musa Budein; Sharansky cited Budem's British 
residency permit, obtained when he marned a Briush woman, 
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as cause for the initial revocation; since 1967 nearly 54,000 
Palestinians have had their Jerusalem residencies revoked. 

Sept. 22—Offictals say that the September 5 car bombs were 
orchestrated by the militant Islamic Palestinian group Hamas. 


Hay 

Sept. 24—Grulio Andreotn, 7 tmes prime minister, is acquitted 
of conspiring with the Mafia in the 1979 murder of journalist 
Carmine Pecorelll; 5 codefendents are also found not guilty. 


Ivory COAST 

Sept. 15—Officials report that several hundred activists from the 
opposition party Rally of the Republicans have been arrested, 
mehuding the leader, former Prime Minister Alassane Ouattara. 


JAPAN 

Sept. 30—A chain reaction at a nuclear power plant in 
Tokannura, 87 miles northeast of Tokyo, causes high levels of 
radiation to be emitted, seriously injuring 3 workers and 
exposing 32 others; officials say the reaction was tnggered 
when workers poured 35 pounds of uranium into a 
purification tank, almost 30 pounds more than the amount 
normally used; radiation levels reached 17,000 times above 
normal shortly after the accident. 


JORDAN 

Sept. 29—Azzam Yuuus, editor-in-chief of an mdependent 
newspaper, 1s arrested and ordered detained for 14 days for 
publishing articles in support of Hamas; the government has 
recently mstituted a crackdown on the group. 

KAZAKHSTAN 

Sept. 11—Foreign Muister Kasymzhomart Tokayev says that 
President Nursultan Nazarbayev has dismissed two senior 
offictals, revoked the conventional arms sale licenses of all 

companies, and transferred the supervision of arms 

sales to the prme minister's office after last months exposure 
of an unofficial sale of 1960s-era MiGs to North Korea. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Sept. 24 The government says ıt will stop further missile tests 
when talks with the US about easing sanctions resume next 
month; lest month m Berlim an mutial agreement was reached 
between the 2 countries over resuming trade, allowing 
American flights tinto North Korea, and promoting high-level 
diplomatic contact. 


PAKISTAN 
Sept. 1—In a demonstration organized by opposition parties and 
hard-line Islamic , more than 40,000 people rally in 


Lahore for the resignation of Prme Minister Nawaz Sharif. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

Sept. 30—Mustafa Zubari, known as Abu Ali Mustafa, a deputy 
chief in the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine, 
returns to Jericho after 32 years in exile; his return was 
negotiated by Arafat and approved by Israel. 

PANAMA 

Sept. 1—Mireya Moscoso, head of the Arnulfista Party, is sworn 
in as president. 

PARAGUAY 

Sept. 3—Foreign Minister Miguel Sanguuer resigns after failing to 
convince Argentina to extradite former General Lino César 
Oviedo, who led a failed coup in 1996; Oviedo fled the 
country last March after being linked to the murder of Vice 
President Luis Maria Argana, the government 


recalled its ambassador to Argentina illos Angentine’ 
second extradition refusal 


POLAND 
Sept 24—Approximately 30,000 farmers and workers march 


through Warsaw to demand that the government provide 
better wages and job security; farm and labor unions also are 
callng for earlier elections, now set for 2001. 


RUSSIA 

Sept. 2—The Russian Statistics Agency reports that the country’s 
population has fallen by 2.5 milhon people since 1991 because 
of high mortality, low birth rate, and rising emigration. 

Sept 5—Thousands of Chechnya-based Islamic rebels surprise 
government troops with a second offensive into Dagestan, 
seizng 6 villages and killing 14 soldiers; government troops 
had turned their attention toward several villages 
controlled by conservanve Islamic "Wahhabists” in an effort to 
elmmnate internal support for the rebels. 

In the city of Buinaksk, Dagestan, 64 people are balled when 
a bomb explodes in an apartment building housmg families of 
Russian military offictals; an anonymous caller says the 
bombing 1s a retaHation by the Wahhabi villagers the military 
had attacked days earlier. 

Prime Mimster Vladimir Putin says that law enforcement is 
cooperating with the invesngation of possible money 
laundering at the Bank of New York; he adds that the 
multihillion-dollar figures reported in the press are severely 
exaggerated. 

Sept. 9—At least 90 people are killed in anearly-moming 
explosion of a 9-story apartment building in Moscow; officials 
say Islamic terrorists are responsible, but others contend it 
could be the work of a crmunal gang or a natural gas leak. 

Sept. 13—An explosion at another apartment building in 
Moscow leaves more than 120 people dead; authoritles say 
Islamic militants are responsible. 

Sept 14—The Chechen Foreign Ministry denies any involvement 
in the Moscow explosions, the ministry also says that the 
recent government ar rads against villages in southern 
Chechnya have killed at least 200 people and constitute a 
terrorist act; offictals at the Russian Interior Ministry say 
government forces have not attacked civilian targets in 
aac “suspected bases of Islamic 


Sept. Ais. i EE E E eae 
Dagestan Liberation Army calls the Itar-Tass news agency and 
clams credit for the explosions in Moscow. 

Sept. 16—An early-morning explosion at an apartment complex 
in Volgodonsk, 700 miles south of Moscow, leaves at least 18 
people dead and 200 wounded; just before midnight, a smaller 

occurred at a St. Petersburg apartment, killing 2 

`- people; the government says the incident is most Hkely 
unconnected to the other blasts; nearly 300 people have been 
killed m 5 explosions in the last month. 

Sept. 17—After detaining over 11,000 people, primarily 
Chechens, in an effort to find those responsible for the 
explosions, Moscow police announce that they have 3 
suspects, 2 of whom are m custody, Putm imposes 
antiterrorism measures and seals the Chechen border 

Sept. 20—The mihtary drives the last of the rebels out of central 


Dagestan and amasses troops along the Dagestam-Chechen 
border. 


Sept. 22—Military jets strike 30 targets inside Chechnya; Deputy 
Interior Minister Vladımır Kolesnikov says the Kremim has no 
plans to invade 

Sept 23—The military bombs the Grozny airport in Chechnya, 
Jalling 1 person; this is the first ar strike on Grozny since the 
end of the 1996 war against Chechnya; Moscow says 1t is only 
attacking targets that could aid the rebels. 

Sept. 26—After several days of mtensive atr bombardment, more 
than 10,000 Chechen refugees have crossed the border mto 
the neighboring republic of Ingushetta; air force chef Colonel 
General Anatoly Kornukov, who likens Russias military g 
strategy to the prolonged NATO bombing of Yugoslavia, has 


said the strikes could go on for a month; Ingush authorities 
appeal to Russla for emergency aid. 

Sept. 28—Chechen officials report that 384 people have been 
kaled, more than 1,000 myured, and tens of thousands have 
fled the region because of Russia's bombing campaign 


SIERRA LEONE 

Sept. 6—Nigeria suspends the withdrawal of troops who have 
been defending the government of President Ahmad Tejan 
Kabbah since the signing of a peace treaty with rebels 2 
months ago; Nigerian President Olusegun Obasanjo has sad 
his country cannot afford $1 milhon a day to keep the 
Nigerian peacekeepers m the country. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Sept 16—At a military base m Bloemfontein, a black soldier kills 
6 white soldiers and 1 whute crvihan; the gunman, Lieutenant 
Sibusiso Madubela, is kled, the madent sparks a nationwide 
debate over limgermg racial tensions and discrimination in the 
recently integrated armed forces 

Sept. 17— nding a dispute with the US, the government agrees 
to abide by WTO patent laws mn new legislauon mtended to 
make AIDS medication more affordable and available, the US 
in tum agrees not to take action at the WTO to block the law 


SRI LANKA 

Sept. 2—An explosion kills 3 people at the headquarters of the 
People’s Liberation Organization of Tamil Eelam in the 
northern town of Vavuniya; the group, with 3 members in 
parhament, has aided the government in fighung the separanst 
Tamil Tigers. 

Sept. 13—Fifty-three soldiers and more than 100 Tamil guerrillas 
are killed in the northern Wanni region during a government 
offensive 

Sept. 22—Hundreds of members of the hard-line Sinhalese 
nationahst group, the National Movement Against Terronsm, 
demonstrate m the capital city of Colombo to urge the 
government to use force agamst the Tamil Tigers; suspected 
Tiger guernilas are umplicated in the deaths of more than 50 
Smbhalese villagers m the pest week 

TAIWAN 

Sept. 24—The New York Times reports that the casualty toll in the 

that struck the island on September 21 has reached 
2,160 dead and 8,432 myured, with 8,000 sull missmg, 80,000 
people have been left homeless. 


TURKEY 

Sept. 3—The government says ıt will pardon and release withm 
20 days journalists imprisoned for writing articles deemed to 
be pro-Kurdish; according to the Turkish Press Council, about 
60 people will be affected. 

Sept. 9—The state-run Anatolian news agency reports that 
government forces have killed 22 Kurdish rebels in recent 
fighting in the southeast; the violence erupted paces pledges 
from the Kurdistan Workers’ Party to withdraw from the 
country. 


UGANDA 
Sept. 29—Saymg that UN human rights conventions do not 
apply to Africa, President Yoweri Museveni orders 

the arrests of all homosexuals; those convicted could face life 
imprisonment 

UNITED STATES 

Sept. 10—The government releases 11 members of a Puerto 
Rican nationahst group, the Armed Forces of National 
Liberation (FALN), from federal prison; last month President 
Bill Clinton offered clemency to 16 imprisoned FALN 
members on the condinon that they publicly renounce 
violence as a means to politcal ends; those released were 
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convicted of seditious conspiracy and possession of weapons. 
Sept 29—At the annual meetings of the World Bank and the IMF 
Clinton announces a $1-billion debt forgrveness program that 
would cancel debts to selected countnes if they agree to use 
the savings for education and poverty-reduction programs. 


VENEZUELA 

Sept 8—The constitutional assembly backed by President Hugo 
Chávez ousts 8 lower-court and warns that hundreds of 
others may be fired, the dismissals follow the assembly's 
declarations of judictal and legislatve emergencies lest month 
and its subsequent assumption of congressional powers. 

Sept 17—President Chavez dismisses 14 lower-court judges on 
charges of malpractice. 

YEMEN 

Sept. 23—Official reports mdicate 66% of voters turned out for 
the country’ first direct presidennal election; the 
overwhelming victor was current President Alı Abdullah Saleh, 
who united North and South Yemen m 1990. 

Sept. 26—Opposition groups allege vote tampering in the 
elections; the country’ largest opposition group, the Soctalist 
Party, was not allowed to take part in the balloting. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Sept. 28—At the UN General Assembly, Foreign Mimster Zivadin 
Jovanovic demands that NATO pay Yugoslavia $100 bullion for 
damages incurred by NATO’ aur war against the country 
earlier this year 

Kosovo 

Sept. 2—NATO and the UN agree to transform the Kosovo 
Liberation Army (KLA), an ethnic Albaman guerrilla group, 
into an armed civilian emergency force; under the June 21 
peace agreement the KLA 1s to be completely demuhtanzed by 
September 19 

Sept 8—Two Serbs are killed and 4 are wounded when mortar 
shells fall on 2 Serbian villages in the US peacekeeping sector 
m the east; the UN believes Kosovar Albantans are responsible 
for these and other recent mortar attacks in the area. 

Sept. 10—In the northern town of Mitrovica, French and Italian 
peacekeepers use tear gas and stun grenades on 300 Albanian 
protesters demanding free access to the Serb-controlled north 
bank of the Ibar Rrver, 37 civilians and 8 soldiers have been 
wounded m 2 days of violence 

Sept 21—After missing the September 19 deadhne for 
disarmament and demobilizanon, NATO and UN officials 
release details of the agreement reached with former KLA 
members about the province’ new civil emergency force; the 
group, to be called the Kosovo Protection Corps, will have 
3,000 active and 2,000 reserve members, and will be permitted 
to mamtam 2,000 weapons, most of which will be kept on 
mmternational peacekeepers’ bases. 

Serbia 

Sept 21—Tens of thousands of people in 20 Serbian towns 
attend ralhes organized by united opposition groups to oust 
President Slobodan Milosevic, Vuk Draskovic, head of the 
Serbian Renewal Movement, the largest opposition party, does 
not participate, saying that early elections are the only way to 
Temove Milosevic. 

Sept. 23—Former Serbian parliament member Nenad Canak 
installs a “transitional” parlament and government in Novi 
Sad, the capital of the province of Vojvodma, with Canak 
serving as provisional prrme mmister; the new officials seek 
Western recognition and financial aid. 

Sept. 30—For the second consecutive night, not police in 
Belgrade use force agamst antigovernment protesters 
attempting to march to President Milosevic’s suburban home, 
beating opposition leaders and stampecing thousands of 
people back toward the city center. 
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“The ongoing humanitarian emergency and the needs of the North Korean econ- 
omy provide a major opportunity to transform the security stalemate on the 
Korean peninsula, to bring North Korea into the world economy, and then watch 
that system contain and ultimately transform Pyongyang’ insurgent and recal- 


citrant posture.” 


Toward a Comprehensive Settlement 
of the Korea Problem 


BRUCE CUMINGS 


illennial fever grips us all as the days 
M count down to 2000. How much more so 

for the Korean people: for them, the cur- 
rent century has not been a good one. After nearly a 
half-century of brutal imperial occupation by Japan, 
the country was divided after World War II, 
wracked by a vicious civil war, and then returned 
to its contentious antebellum condition of national 
division and military confrontation. 

Many Koreans thought that this century of trou- 
bles would come to an end with the fall of the Berlin 
Wall in 1989, which appeared to remove the ideo- 
logical polarities and bloc politics that characterized 
the cold war, perhaps clearing the way for a long- 
awaited reunification between the northern Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea and the southern 
Republic of Korea. But as 1999 comes to a close, 
unification remains a distant goal and the cold war 
maintains its grip on the Korean peninsula as tightly 
as it did a decade ago. There has, however, been 
modest improvement on both counts because of sev- 
eral important diplomatic initiatives and the changes 
that the 1990s have forced on North Korea. Indeed, 
the humanitarian crisis in the north and the demo- 
cratic transition in the south could be the prelude to 
settling this seemingly interminable civil conflict. 


THE POLITICS OF FAMINE 
Since the death of Kim Il Sung in 1994, North 
Korea has been visited by two years of flood in 1995 





BRUCE CUMINGS, a Current History contributing editor, is the 
Norman and Edna Freehling Professor of History at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago His latest book is Parallax Visions: Making 
Sense of American—East Asian Relations at the End of the 
Century (Chapel Hill, N.C.: Duke Untversity Press, April 1999). 
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and 1996, a summer of drought in 1997, and a 
resulting famine that may have claimed the lives of 
2 million people. This sequence is a textbook exam- 
ple of the calamities that are supposed to attend the 
end of the Confucian dynastic cycle, and North 
Koreans must wonder how much more suffering 
Mother Nature will mete out before she is done. 
(Kim's son, Kim Jong Il, waited out the three-year 
traditional mourning period for the first son of the 
king before assuming his father’s titles; he became ~ 
secretary of the ruling Korea Workers’ Party in 
1997, and he inherited the position of maximum 
leader at the fiftieth anniversary of the regime's 
founding on September 9, 1998.) 

Among the many crises that North Korea has 
suffered in the past decade, the famine that began 
in 1997 seems to be the worst. Andrew Natsios, the 
vice president of World Vision, has argued that 
North Korea has lost 500,000 to 1 million of its cit- 
izens to famine, and if full information were at 
hand, the total might be closer to 2 million, or 
nearly 10 percent of the population. An unscientific 
survey in August 1997 of about 400 Koreans living 
in China who frequently cross the border into 
North Korea led to an estimate that 15 percent of 
the population in towns along the northern border 
had died. In orphanages, from which have come 
many of the televised images of this famine, the fig- 
ure was 22 percent; in poor mining towns in the far 
north, about 9 percent. 

It is not clear that these figures apply to the 
entire country. Regional differentiation is great in 
North Korea, with 10 percent of the population liv- 
ing in the highly centralized and much-privileged 
capital city of Pyongyang. Foreign travelers have 
not witnessed starvation conditions in Pyongyang, 
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and various visitors to other parts of the country 
sometimes cannot find them either. For example, 
an international delegation that visited the upper 
east coast in August 1997 did not see much evi- 
dence of malnutrition, let alone famine. Regardless 
of its claims to have eliminated classes, North Korea 
remains a class society; families who have homes in 
villages and small cities have small plots of land at 
their disposal, every inch of which is under culti- 
vation. Foreigners who have visited homes with pri- 
vate gardens have found that they did not need 
government rations in order to have enough to eat. 

On closer inspection, this famine appears to be 
more a failure of economic infrastructure than a 
fluke of nature. Although Mother Nature shares 
much of the blame for North Korea’ recent travails, 
most experts believe that even with the best 
weather conditions, the north's agri- 
cultural problems are irremediable 
short of major reform. The collapse 
of the Soviet bloc left North Korea 
without customers for its exports, 
exports that had been exchanged at 





The cold war continues 
on the Korean peninsula, 
as does the Korean War, 


40 to 60, relative bureaucratic autonomy, the prac- 
tice of provincial self-reliance, a vast party appara- 
tus organizing upward of one-third of the adult 
population, the privileged position of the military 
(receiving 25 percent or more of the annual budget), 
the death of the only leader the country ever had, 
and a series of externally generated crises have all 
resulted in a kind of immobilism in the 1990s. 
Decisions are pushed upward through the hierar- 
chy, and at the top no one seems capable of making 
the hard decision to push the country on a truly new 
course. North Korea is neither muddling through 
toward some form of postcommunism, as other 
socialist states did after 1989, nor is it reforming like 
China and Vietnam. The leadership seems deeply 
frightened by the consequences of opening up the 
economy, preferring instead to create tiny coastal 
enclaves (such as the Najin-Sonbong 
export zone in the northeast). Still, for 
all the troubles that have come in the 
1990s, they have not threatened the 
stability of the top leadership. It is at 
the local level that the system is 


favorable rates for petroleum. A/a fragile peace held breaking down. 
rapid decline in petroleum imports by an armistice For example, a Korean visitor who 
in the 1990s, in turn, hurt the and fortified by recently traveled by car from 


national transportation network and 
the huge chemical industry, which 
provided fertilizer to the farms. 
Although it is often seen in the 
United States as an East Asian Alba- 
nia, North Korea is an industrial society, and the 
absence of critical fuels and industrial inputs has 
stymied the economy. For several years now, indus- 
try may have been running at less than 50 percent of 
capacity. Pyongyang’s problems therefore seem fairly 
straightforward: if it can find ways to export goods 
to the world market to earn the foreign exchange 
needed to import food, oil, and other essentials, it 
would not only stabilize but probably prosper. Since 
the leadership has not carried out the fundamental 
decisions necessary for this to occur, its reform pro- 
cess has been piecemeal and haphazard. 
Administrative politics is also to blame. Bureau- 
cratic lineages and hierarchies often exist as inde- 
pendent kingdoms, creating difficulties in 
communicating and coordinating with each other. 
The military has clearly been at odds with the For- 
eign Ministry in recent years, something that foreign 
diplomats have witnessed on occasion, but the prob- 
lem goes beyond that. Generational conflict between 
an increasingly small but still influential revolu- 
tionary old guard and people who range in age from 


the world’s largest 
military confrontation. 





Pyongyang to the northeastern city of 
Hamhung told me that he had seen a 
large barter market operating daily 
along the riverbank in Hamhung. 
Hard currency, especially dollars, was 
in wide if informal use, and highly valued. He 
believed that the historically centralized, planned 
delivery of goods and services by the state had 
almost completely broken down at the local level, 
with many people telling him that government food 
rations had not been delivered for months. 

Foreign relief experts say that food brought into 
North Korea is not diverted to the privileged mili- 
tary. Instead, locally produced food stocks go to the 
elite in Pyongyang and to the vast military, in which 
one-twentieth of the entire population serves. Oth- 
erwise, foreign observers speak of an egalitarian 
sharing of existing food stocks combined with a 
triage policy where the young, the elderly, and the 
infirm are the first to suffer. The government is 
helping where it can, denying where it will, and 
keeping the essential pillar of its power—the mili- 
tary—sufficiently fed. 


NORTH KOREA’S POTENTIAL 
Unfortunately the post—cold war world is almost 
inured to such humanitarian disasters. Twenty-five 


nations were scourged by war, human displace- 
ment, hunger, and disease from 1993 to 1995, 
increasing to 65 in the last four years. Raimo Vayry- 
nen has written in The Age of Humanitarian Emer- 
gencies that “humanitarian emergencies are 
primarily imbedded in intra-state crises,” with stale- 
mates in civil wars playing a large role; unresolved 
conflicts, like those in Afghanistan and Angola, 
merely bring death and destruction in their wake. 

The Korean War is the most stalemated conflict 
in the world, unmoving since 1953, and amid all 
the other problems that have characterized this con- 
flict, we now have a major famine in North Korea. 
Unlike other humanitarian emergencies around the 
world, however, this one has provided little evi- 
dence of a collapse of state power, except for the 
breakdowns at the local level. Few significant 
changes have occurred in the leadership since Kim 
Il Sung died. There have been defections, many of 
them hyped in the South Korean press and the 
world media, but only one—that of Hwang Jang 
Yop in February 1997—was truly significant. 
Although the regime was embarrassed and demor- 
alized by Hwangs departure, he had never been a 
central powerholder and the core leadership still 
appears unshaken. 

Another curiosity in the current crisis is that 
North Korea suffers as if it were Somalia or 
Ethiopia, but has a much more developed and mod- 
ern economy. North Korea historically had a pow- 
erful industrial economy and remains relatively 
urbanized, with less than 30 percent of the popula- 
tion working in agriculture. Until recently, interna- 
tional agencies found that North Korea's life 
expectancy rates, child welfare, and general public 
health conditions were all comparatively high. 
Unlike other countries afflicted by humanitarian 
disaster, this is not a peripheral dependent state 
with a weak government and a strong society. North 
Korea has had effective sovereignty and high state 
capacity. In short, unlike many other nations cop- 
ing with humanitarian disaster, serious reform 
could occur in North Korea once the key decisions 
are made because this is a country that can mobi- 
lize everyone for centrally determined tasks. With 
its well-educated and disciplined workforce, North 
Korea could effectively exploit a comparative 
advantage in labor cost in world markets. Indeed, 
for years major South Korean firms have hoped to 
marry their skills with North Korean labor. 

In some ways, a comparison of North Korea's 
problems and other humanitarian emergencies is 
artificial, or forced, because no other region in the 
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world has the anachronistic and special character- 
istics that distinguish the Korean peninsula. The 
cold war continues here, as does the Korean War, 
in a fragile peace held by an armistice and fortified 
by the world’ largest military confrontation. Nearly 
2 million heavily armed troops confront each other 
on the peninsula, we often hear; what we do not 
hear enough about, however, is how close they 
recently came to war. 


ON THE BRINK 


In mid-1994, the United States nearly plunged 
into a conflict that the commander of American 
forces in South Korea, General Gary Luck, esti- 
mated would have killed a million people, includ- 
ing as many as 100,000 American soldiers, and 
would have cost more than $100 billion (about 
double the total cost of the Persian Gulf War). Yet 
this near-war, like so much else about Korea, is 
mostly unknown to the American people. Former 
Washington Post correspondent Don Oberdorfer's 
recent book, The Two Koreas, contains a detailed 
account of the frightening crisis over North Koreas 
nuclear program, which lasted from mid-May to 
late June 1994. Based on new inside information 
garnered from interviews in Washington and 
around the world, this harrowing account also 
makes clear that it is time to reevaluate the half- 
century-long American troop presence in Korea. 
With the cold war over and the Soviet Union gone, 
the American people should have a choice about 
whether they want their sons and daughters 
involved in another Korean War. At the moment, 
with 37,000 Americans still manning the ramparts 
of a little-known “family quarrel,” as Oberdorfer 
aptly calls it, that choice has already been made. 

For more than a year the American people have 
been treated to another media barrage about North 
Korean perfidy. Indeed, it appeared that war might 
break out in the spring of 19990—not in Kosovo, but 
in Korea. The ostensible cause was Pyongyang’s 
intransigence about opening up a mountain 
redoubt that United States intelligence officials said 
was a surreptitious site of continuing nuclear 
weapons activity (a possibility thought to have dis- 
appeared with a 1994 agreement that mothballed 
North Korea's graphite nuclear reactor at Yong- 
byon). This mini-crisis began with a key intelli- 
gence leak, leading to a sensational August 17, 1998 
New York Times article revealing alleged nuclear 
activity inside a mountain northwest of Pyongyang. 
The article implied that the site had just been dis- 
covered, when it had in fact been the object of 
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American surveillance for at least six years. Read- 
ers also were not told that fully 8,200 underground 
installations exist in the north, many connected to 
the security of a country that has never been able to 
control the prying eyes of satellites and U-2 aircraft. 
Readers of the North Korean press at the time, how- 
ever, learned that North Korea would agree to an 
American inspection of the facility for a price— 
$300 million—since the site would be useless to its 
security after the inspection. Pyongyang finally 
derailed this particular crisis on March 16, 1999, 
when it made an unprecedented concession to 
allow multiple American inspections of the under- 
ground facility, and agreed to continue negotiations 
about its missiles. 

Two weeks after The New York Times story, a hail- 
storm of alarmist press reports claimed that 
Pyongyang had sent a two-stage missile arcing over 
Japan, leading to virtual panic in Tokyo—leaving 
the impression that the missile had barely cleared 
the treetops. Yet North Korea’s press had spoken for 
weeks of little else but preparations for the celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the regime. 
Shortly, Pyongyang announced that its three-stage 
rocket had put a satellite in orbit—beeping out the 
“Song of Kim Il Sung.” Weeks later—after poring 
over radar tapes—the United States intelligence 
community concluded that it was indeed an 
anniversary fireworks display, and that the satellite 
had failed to reach orbit. The news was, of course, 
buried in the media. 

This was a major intelligence failure, needlessly 
inflaming Japanese opinion about a rocket that 
entered the stratosphere over the northern tip of the 
country (Tokyo relies on Washington to monitor 
missile firmgs). But that did nothing to stop hard- 
liners in the United States from plying their friends 
with privileged information. By midautumn right- 
wing Republicans were once again highly critical of 
President Bill Clinton’s North Korea policies, and 
moderate insiders in Washington were convinced 
that they were trying to kill the 1994 agreement. 
Then the Defense Department leaked a new Amer- 








lRichard Halloran, Far Eastern Economic Review, Dec- 
ember 3, 1998; Halloran quoted the second statement 
ın his November 14, 1998 story published on the “Global 
Beat” Internet site: http-//www.nyu.edu/globalbeat/asia/ 
Halloran111498.html. 

2Selig Harnson interviewed a North Korean general who 
told him that whereas the north may call publicly for the 
withdrawal of American troops, in reality the troops should 
stay to help deal with a strong Japan, among other things. 
See Selig Harrison, “Promoting a Soft Landing in Korea,” 
Foreign Policy, Spring 1997. 


ican war plan that would take advantage of preva- 
lent North Korean infirmities to wipe out the entire 
regime should the north attack the south: the plan 
would “abolish North Korea as a state and. . .‘reor- 
ganize’ it under South Korean control.” “We will 
kill them all,” a Pentagon insider told veteran East 
Asia correspondent Richard Halloran.1 

Predictably, Pyongyang retorted with unprece- 
dented propaganda broadsides about taking any 
new war directly to United States territory—and 
erasing it instead. That kind of fiery rhetoric, com- 
bined with the rocket launch, succeeded only in 
vastly enhancing the chances that Japan will finally 
agree to deploy the theater missile defense system 
that the United States has been pushing on Tokyo 
for 15 years. It was a perfect illustration of a tit-for- 
tat minuet between two sets of hard-liners to justify 
their military and intelligence budgets. 


THE SILVER LINING 

Despite this volatile confrontation, the limited 
history of the 1990s suggests grounds for optimism 
about the seemingly endless Korean conflict. The 
crisis over the north’s nuclear problem that began in 
1994 nearly led to war, but the final result was 
promising: a comprehensive diplomatic agreement 
in October 1994 to freeze the north’s nuclear facili- 
ties, build light-water reactors that will help its defi- 
cient energy regime, and open relations between 
Pyongyang and Washington. In 1997 the north 
finally agreed to “four-power talks” to end the 
Korean War. The mini-crisis of 1998-1999 also 
ended with an unprecedented inspection agreement, 
followed by a major step forward in American pol- 
icy toward the north under the leadership of former 
Defense Secretary William Perry. North Korean 
immobilism—which seems so fearsome whether 
inside the country or in the interminable negotia- 
tions over almost any diplomatic issue—has not 
stood in the way of significant change in the 1990s. 
In recent years North Korea has shifted considerably, 
above all in its basic strategic orientation: long deter- 
mined to get the United States out of Korea, it now 
appears to want it to stay involved to deal with 
changed international circumstances in the 1990s, 
and help the country through its current, unpre- 
dictable transition.2 

If the 1994 framework agreement froze the 
north’s nuclear program and represented the first 
time since the Korean War that any serious prob- 
lem on the peninsula had been solved through 
diplomacy, the ongoing four-power talks represent 
the first time since 1953 that any serious attempt 


has been made to replace the armistice with a last- 
ing peace. In adopting this four-way modality, 
North Korea erased its long-standing policy of 
refusing to negotiate with the south about the 
armistice (Seoul never signed the 1953 document, 
leaving an opening that the north has exploited ever 
since); the United States finally became serious 
about negotiating a peace (which it had not been at 
the designated peace conference at Geneva in 1954 
or at any time since);3 China offered its own par- 
ticipation and good offices (which it usually was 
reluctant to do unless Pyongyang first approved); 
and South Korea showed its own constructive atti- 
tude by proposing the talks in the first place when 
Bill Clinton visited Seoul in 1996. 

The four-power talks envision an outcome in 
which the huge and intense military confrontation 
in Korea can be replaced by a comprehensive peace 
mechanism that provides full guaran- 
tees for all sides. No one yet knows the 
shape of a final agreement, and there is 
little public news of progress in the 
ongoing talks. But if an agreement is 
reached, it would allow a significant 


Pyongyang is on 
completely unfamiliar 
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tions, and a substantial aid package for the north. 
North Korea, for its part, agreed to continue to 
observe the 1994 agreement, to suspend missile 
testing, and to continue talks with the United States 
about ending its missile program, including sales of 
missiles to countries in the Middle East. 

The north has sought to couple these talks with 
the food problem, linking any further progress to 
increased external aid. The United States has rou- 
tinely denied a direct relationship between the two. 
Of course the two problems are linked, but Ameri- 
can diplomats do not want to appear to be playing 
politics with the lives of famine victims. Still, sub- 
stantial American food aid has flowed into North 
Korea in the past several years as various talks con- 
tinue, creating an informal linkage. (The agreement 
on inspection of the underground site was in effect 
a trade-off for $500 million in food aid over the 

next two years.) 


A WAY OUT 

The way to deal with the issue of 
talks and food aid is to give food aid 
and indeed aid of all types to the 


reduction in forces deployed near the terrain when foreigners north—in the near term when it can 


demilitarized zone, various confidence- 
building measures between the two 
Koreas, and the eventual withdrawal of 
American troops. 

Despite a phalanx of noisy Beltway 
opposition and the high-level media din about the 
North Korean threat (including reports that 
Pyongyang might unleash the smallpox virus on its 
enemies), midlevel State Department officials have 
patiently negotiated one agreement after another 
with Pyongyang in a long series of bilateral talks on 
various problems. They also began a six-month- 
long review of Korea policy in the fall of 1998, 
which markedly changed the direction of United 
States policy and culminated in the Perry mission 
to Pyongyang in May 1998. Perry finally issued a 
public version of his report (and this policy review) 
in October 1999, the essence of which is a policy of 
engagement predicated on the coexistence of two 
Koreas for a considerable period of time, progres- 
sive lifting of the half-century American embargo 
against the north, a deepening of diplomatic rela- 








3In 1986 I mterviewed one of the American negotiators at 
Geneva ın 1954, the late U. Alexis Johnson, who explained 
how he had prepared for a peace conference, the result of 
which, he knew well in advance, would be no diplomatic 
progress whatsoever, let alone a peace treaty. 
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make a difference—without precondi- 
tions related to progress in the four- 
power talks, the missile-control talks, 
-or other forums. The United States can 
win friends and influence many people 
by joining with its allies, South Korea and Japan 
above all, in a major, multibillion-dollar package of 
aid for North Korea. There has already been plenty 
of progress on the critical nuclear issue; Pyongyang 
can be rewarded for mothballing its billion-dollar 
investment in the Yongbyon reactor and reining in 
its dangerous missile program. 

Pyongyang does best with its back to the wall; it 
is a world champion of clever resistance and resur- 
gence in such a situation. It is on completely unfa- 
miliar terrain, however, when foreigners bearing 
gifts knock at the door. A major aid package will 
silence the hard-liners in the regime and bolster 
reformers. The downside risks (diversion to the mil- 
itary, for example) are all tolerable, given the north's 
current inability to wage anything but a suicidal war. 
In other words, the ongoing humanitarian emer- 
gency and the needs of the North Korean economy 
provide a major opportunity to transform the exist- 
ing situation on the Korean peninsula, to bring 
North Korea into the world economy, and then 
watch that system contain and ultimately transform 


Pyongyangs insurgent and recalcitrant posture. 
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Such a package would also save a considerable 
amount of money: according to Oberdorfer’s The 
Two Koreas, the United States spends between $20 
billion and $30 billion a year to maintain its Korea 
commitment, and it continues to do so long after 
the purpose of this commitment—to contain Soviet 
and Chinese communism—evaporated. United 
Nations agencies have called for‘food and other 
assistance to North Korea in the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, and China, the United States, and 
other countries have already provided food aid that 
runs to the billions. But the amount needed is much 
larger today. The few billion dollars necessary to put 
the North Korean economy back on its feet and buy 
out its missile program sounds expensive, but the 
United States has spent similar amounts in retiring 
the nuclear weapons of Kazakhstan. And it pales in 
comparison to the annual American expenditure 
over the past half-century for all things Korean, let 
alone the $100 billion that a new war would cost. 

If the United States were to spend just $1 billion 
per year on food and other assistance to the north, it 


would be making a strategically sound investment , 


in orienting Pyongyang away from confrontation and 
toward engagement with the United States and the 


rest of the world. It would prod the regime to open 
up trade and investment opportunities and move 
rapidly toward the diplomatic relations called for in 
the 1994 accord, and this in turn would help bring 
North Korea out of isolation and support reform ele- 
ments in the regime. Above all, unlike the endless 
and seemingly irremediable humanitarian crises and 
civil wars in Afghanistan, Somalia, Rwanda, Angola, 
Bosnia, and Kosovo, in North Korea this program 
might actually defuse the problem. 

Large-scale aid to the north, not to mention rec- 
onciliation, reunification, and the essential magna- 
nimity needed to bring it about, all seem difficult to 
imagine because such virtues cut against the grain 
of Korea’ history during the past 50 years. That his- 
tory teaches us how easy it is to get into a war— 
indeed it happened overnight in June 1950—and 
how hard it is to get out: 54 years, and counting. 
Who would have imagined, when American troops 
first marched into Seoul in September 1945, that 
one of the most destructive wars of this century 
would occur five years later, and that 50 years later, 
the United States is still not out of it—and that it 


could happen again? 


WHY THE TIME IS RIPE 
If this scenario sounds unrealistic, consider that 
South Korea, facing a far greater threat to its exis- 


tence than does the United States, has made much 
more far-reaching changes in its policies toward the 
north since Kim Dae Jung was elected president in 
December 1997. With his persistent and patient 
“sunshine policy,” President Kim has done more to 
change policy toward the north than any South 
Korean or American president since the Korean 
War, and he has not allowed provocations by hard- 
liners in Pyongyang to derail his new initiatives. It 
was Kim Dae Jung who first urged President Clin- 
ton to lift the 50-year economic embargo on North 
Korea (during a visit to Washington in June 1998), 
arguing that as long as the embargo continued, one 
could hardly expect the regime to change its eco- 
nomic policies and open up. At the time his efforts 
met with indifference from the White House and ill- 
concealed contempt from national security man- 
agers. But now his policy is American policy. 

The main reason to push for a large aid package 
is that the alternatives are all worse. The favored 
scenario of hard-liners in Washington and Seoul, a 
North Korean collapse, has not occurred, and will 
not occur—and it should not. North Korea was to 
have collapsed abruptly in 1989, certainly after the 
Soviet Union disappeared in 1991, above all after 
its founding father died in 1994. And how could it 
possibly survive in the face of the nuclear crisis, 
new war scares, flood, drought, and famine? But 
North Korea has not collapsed, and its leaders have 
warned many times that for the world to hope for 
its collapse is to hope for the next Korean War. 

The political obstacles to a major American effort 
on behalf of North Korea are many, and we can 
instantly imagine them: the Republicans will attack 
Clinton’s weak-kneed appeasement, the cia will 
leak old stories about the north's war plans, South 
Korean hard-liners will accuse the United States of 
abandoning them and will make life difficult for 
President Kim and his sunshine policy, and hard- 
liners in the north will be tempted to take the 
money and run. With well-constructed safeguards 
on the uses of this aid, however, and a clear state- 
ment of its purpose, a still-popular second-term 
president like Bill Clinton could make this option 
happen. Ultimately a peace settlement combined 
with a large aid package will open the path to rec- 
onciliation and reunion, the recompense that the 
twenty-first century will unquestionably bestow 
upon the Korean people, sooner or later. Why not 
make it sooner? This is a golden opportunity for the 
United States to make a new friend, solve an old 
problem, and prepare for a twenty-first century that 
is likely to be much kinder to the Korean people. ll 


With the overthrow of Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif’s government in October, 
“the army, contrary to anything it has ever done in the past, will have to insti- 


tutionalize checks and-balances to allow a vibrant democracy ‘and civil society 
to flourish. In short, the army has to sow the seeds for true democracy.” 





Pakistan’s Coup 


Planting the Seeds of Democracy? 
AHMED RASHID 


n the evening of October 12, Prime Minis- 
() ter Nawaz Sharif dismissed Pakistani army 

chief General Pervez Musharraf and 
appointed as his successor the head of the Inter- 
services Intelligence and a close family friend, Lieu- 
tenant General Khawaja Ziauddin. Exactly one year 
earlier Sharif had forced Musharraf's predecessor, 
General Jehangir Karamat, to resign as army chief 
after he, like Musharraf, had criticized the poor per- 
formance of Sharifs government. 

This time, however, the army moved quickly to 
defend its chief and preserve the unity of the most 
powerful institution in the country. Within a few 
hours the military had taken control of the entire 
country and placed Sharif, Ziauddin, and over 200 
cabinet members, politicians, and senior bureau- 
crats under house arrest. In the early hours of the 
morning General Musharraf told the nation in a 
televised address that Sharif “had played around 
with state institutions and destroyed the economy” 
and had tried to “destabilize, politicize, and divide 
the armed forces.” 

Two days after the coup, Musharraf declared an 
“emergency.” He suspended the constitution and leg- 
islature, removed the heads of all political institu- 
tions, and restricted the courts from considering the 
constitutionality of the new military government. He 
said the military would rule Pakistan through a 
National Security Council and a cabinet of tech- 
nocrats until the army could return the country from 
the present “sham” democracy to a “true” democracy. 
It was martial law save for the name. 





AHMED RASHID ts a Lahore-based correspondent for the Far 
Eastern Economic Review and the London Daily Tel h. 
His most recent book, Taliban: Militant Islam, Oil, and Fun- 
damentalism in Central Asta, is forthcoming from Yale Uni- 
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This, the fourth imposition of military rule in 
Pakistan, appeared to many foreign observers as, at 
worst, a battle lost between democracy and dicta- 
torship, and at best as an overreaction to the failure 
of democracy, one that did not warrant army inter- 
vention. Pakistanis saw it quite differently. The 
bloodless coup met with overwhelming public sup- 
port. Leaders across the political spectrum hailed the 
army for “saving” Pakistan. Not a single member of 
Sharifs Pakistan Muslim League (PML) condemned 
the coup or supported Sharif, demonstrating how 
isolated the prime minister had become from pub- 
lic opinion and from his own party. 

Internationally, the coups ramifications were 
potentially immense; the army’ grip on foreign pol- 
icy has contributed enormously to Pakistan's recent 
problems. This was the first military takeover in a 
nuclear-weapon state, which only five months ear- 
lier had nearly provoked a war with its nuclear- 
armed neighbor, India, by sending troops and 
Kashmiri militants into the Kargil region in the 
Indian-held sector of Kashmir. On its western bor- 
der the army has long supported the Taliban, which 
controls 90 percent of Afghanistan, a collapsed state 
that has become a base for international terrorists, 
massive opium production, light weapons, and the 
harshest brand of Islamic fundamentalism ever 
experienced in the Muslim world—a fundamental- 
ism increasingly popular in Pakistan. 

At home the implications of the coup for the 
army are no less serious. Pakistan is a fragile state, 
teetering on the edge of bankruptcy and beset by 
Islamic fundamentalism, ethnic and sectarian war- 
fare, and rapacious politicians unable to provide 
good governance in the 51 years of the country’s 
troubled history. For an army that has suppressed 
civil society in three earlier martial laws, General 
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Musharraf has set himself the most unusual of 
tasks. The army's success will depend not merely 
on a return to democracy as demanded by the 
United States and other Western countries, but on 
the crafting of a genuine civil society in Pakistan 
so that democracy becomes meaningful and devel- 
opment oriented and not just a means for politi- 
cians to plunder the state. The army is well aware 
that this is Pakistan's last chance for survival as a 
modern nation-state; it also understands the risk it 
has taken on. By seizing power, the army, the coun- 
trys last viable institution, has taken responsibility 
for the nation’s survival and its people's future. 


THE COUP’S SEEDS 

Pakistan has been ruled by the army for nearly 
half its lifetime, but none of the military’s interven- 
tions have been successful in the long term; they 
have only helped deepen the fissures in Pakistani 
society. Superficially, today’s martial law follows the 
same pattern as two earlier periods of martial law 
in 1958 and 1977, when long periods of chaotic, 
corrupt, and authoritarian civilian government led 
to military interventions. 

But those martial laws were premeditated and led 
by ambitious generals, Ayub Khan and Zia ul-Haq, 
who implemented highly ideological agendas in 
which a return to democracy did not figure. Both 
regimes ended disastrously: Ayub Khan was over- 
thrown by his own army after a bloody mass move- 
ment in 1968 and Zia ul-Haq was killed in a plane 
crash in 1988. The third martial law, which was 
imposed after Ayub's fall in 1968, led to war with 
India and the loss of East Pakistan, which was reborn 
as Bangladesh. Historically, military rule has not pro- 
vided solutions but has added to Pakistan’ problems. 

The October coup was different from previous 
military interventions. Although the army certainly 
had contingency plans, the coup was an act of self- 
defense to maintain the institutional integrity of the 
military and to prevent civil war among the gener- 
als. Moreover, because Sharif had concentrated all 
power in himself—in the process disposing of all 
democratic checks and balances, undermining state 
institutions, abusing and amending the constitution 
repeatedly, and destabilizing the economy—the 
public had widely demanded that the army act. 

The October coup bought to an end 11 years of 
civilian rule that had begun with Zia’s death. Dur- 
ing those 11 years, Pakistan has seen 11 govern- 
ments, 4 of which were elected and none of which 
completed a full term in office. Sharif and his bitter 
rival, Benazir Bhutto, had each been twice elected 


to office and twice booted out for widespread cor- 
ruption and incompetence. Bhutto’s two govern- 
ments were marked by rampant corruption that 
undermined state institutions and the economy. 
Sharifs were marked by the same, with the addition 
of attempts to concentrate power. 

Because of the presidents authority to dismiss a 
government, each removal was imperfect but con- 
stitutionally acceptable; each time the army took a 
back seat as interim governments were formed to 
hold fresh elections within the constitutionally man- 
dated 90 days. But each dismissal also prompted 
widespread public calls for a longer period of rule 
by the interim government so that it could carry out 
an across-the-board accounting of corrupt politi- 
cians. The desire of many people and the army was 
to end the vicious cycle of Bhutto—Sharif, who 
headed the two largest parties in the country but 
had been at each other's political throats for 15 
years, and enable a new generation of more forward- 
looking politicians to come to the fore. 

The army thus reflected public opinion by want- 
ing good civilian government. But the army also 
contributed to undermining civilian governments 
with its control over foreign policy toward India and 
Afghanistan, its huge budgetary demands, its innate 
conservatism, its lack of economic understanding, 
and the role of the military intelligence agencies. 

The seeds of the latest coup can be traced to 
November 5, 1996, when President Farooq Leghari, 
with the backing of army chief General Karamat, 
dismissed Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto. The army 
and the public demanded accountability and a 
longer period of interim government to achieve that 
accountability. Leghari declined, struck a dubious 
deal with Sharif, and ordered elections within 90 
days. Sharif swept back to power with 134 of the 
204 seats contested in the National Assembly. Pub- 
lic frustration at the politicians and the lack of 
choice was reflected in the lowest turnout in Pak- 
istan’s history; only 32 percent of the voting popu- 
lation took part in the polls (in contrast, 60 percent 
turned out in India’s recent polls). 

Sharifs Pakistan Muslim League party took only 
17 percent of the general vote, but the first past the 
post electoral system gave his league two-thirds of 
the seats in parliament, making him the most pow- 
erful prime minister in Pakistan's history, with suf- 
ficient parliamentary votes to amend the 
constitution at will. 

The Sharif governments slide into gross political 
mismanagement, corruption, and authoritarianism 
does not bear full repetition here, but it was because 


of that slide that the prime minister’ relations with 
the army deteriorated. During his tenure as army 
chief between 1996 and 1998, General Karamat 
prepared contingency plans for military rule three 
times when the regime teetered on the brink of dis- 
solving during several constitutional deadlocks that 
paralyzed the country. But each time Karamat 
refused to intervene, unwilling to interfere with the 
democratic process. Sharif went on to cower the 
bureaucracy, the judiciary, the police, parliament, 
the opposition, banks, and business. 

Then, at the very moment Sharif needed interna- 
tional support to avert a default on the country’ for- 
eign debt—after the West bad imposed economic 
sanctions on Pakistan because of its nuclear tests— 
Sharif picked a fight with the mr, the World Bank, 
and international investors over foreign-funded elec- 
tricity power projects. This move destroyed local 
and foreign business confidence m his government. 

Karamat publicly spoke out about the deterio- 
rating situation on October 5, 1998. Addressing the 
Naval War College in Lahore, he said: “Unlike 
countries with economic potential, we cannot 
afford the destabilizing effects of polarization 
vendettas and insecurity-driven expedient policies.” 

Unable to accept any criticism, Sharif forced 
Karamat’ resignation just two days after the speech. 
Karamat chose to go quietly rather than invoke any 
contingency plans, hoping his example would 
inspire Sharif to change his ways and prevent a divi- 
sion in the army. Instead, his departure galvanized 
Sharif to make what one Western ambassador 
described as “a megalomaniac and paranoid bid for 
power.” The prime minister misread Karamat's 
departure as the army's surrender and absolute 
weakness in the face of his power. Karamat’s Lahore 
speech, which was simply a plea for good gover- 
nance, ultimately formed the basis of Musharraf's 
actions a year later. 


MUSHARRAF: 
FROM AIDING TO OUSTING THE GOVERNMENT 
General Musharraf was third in line to become 
army chief and owed his elevation to that post after 
Karamat'’s dismissal to Sharif. With little hesitation 
and despite criticism from within the military, 
Musharraf plunged the army into helping the gov- 
ernment deal with the problems caused by the many 
State institutions and services that were on the verge 
of collapse. In his most dramatic move he inducted 
70,000 troops into the state-owned electricity gen- 
eration company to collect unpaid bills. He declined 
to repeat Karamat’ criticism and hoped—again— 
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that by a different example the army would encour- 
age Sharif to move away from his confrontational 
politics and pursue nation building. 

Encouraged by Musharraf's obedience and aid, 
Sharif redoubled his repressive campaign against all 
sectors of civil society that dared criticize him. This 
time the press, human rights advocates, lawyers’ 
groups, and other developmental nongovernmental 
organizations were targeted. To keep the growing 
power of the Islamic fundamentalist parties in 
check, he promised them a bill to allow the imposi- 
tion of sharia (Islamic law), which, if passed, would 
have overturned the country’ legal system and con- 
stitution. He then encouraged the mullahs to launch 
a witch hunt against liberals who opposed the bill. 

During this time, Sharif retreated behind a close 
coterie of family friends and former employees, 
ignoring the cabinet and parliament—and the 
army. The most powerful men around Sharif were 
his father, Mohammed Sharif; his brother Shahbaz 
Sharif, the chief minister of Punjab province; his 
former family lawyer and the minister of justice, 
Khalid Anwar; his former business partner Saif ur 
Rehman, head of the powerful Accountability Cell 
(charged with investigating political corruption); 
Ishaq Dar, the former accountant of his industrial 
conglomerate Ittefaq Industries who served as 
minister of finance and commerce; and a syco- 
phantic mediaperson, Mushahid Hussain, the min- 
ister of information. 

As president, Sharif had chosen retired Justice 
Rafiq Tarrar, a rigid Islamic fundamentalist, fellow 
Punjabi, and friend of his father’s with no political 
experience or public exposure. With the help of 
another family friend, Lieutenant General Ziauddin, 
he emasculated the Interservices Intelligence, the 
army's most powerful foreign and domestic intelli- 
gence agency, and tried to divide the generals by 
enticing some to be totally loyal to him rather than 
the army chief. . 

Sharif’s ad hoc style of decision making was lead- 
ing to the country’ international isolation and seri- 
ously undermining the economy, while the prime 
ministers vendettas—including attempts to crush 
the press and silence journalists critical of him— 
were alienating every sector of society. The army's 
frustration intensified as national security and the 
army’ image abroad began to be affected. When the 
army and Sharif decided to carry out five nuclear 
tests on May 28, 1998 in response to India’s tests 
earlier that month, Sharif ignored the army’s 
requests to prepare economic and foreign policy 
measures that would counter the expected interna- 
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tional outcry. The result was an economic debacle 
that bought Pakistan to the verge of default on its 
foreign debt of $32 billion as the United States and 
other nations imposed sanctions on Pakistan in 
response to the testing. 

It was the Kargil campaign that created the great- 
est friction. The army had deemed a military oper- 
ation in Kargil necessary to revive the 10-year-long 
Kashmir insurgency that was being beaten back by 
huge Indian troop deployments and military action, 
a position with which Sharif agreed. When Sharif 
was first briefed by the army in January 1999 about 
executing the Kargil operation, he gave the go- 
ahead but then told nobody in the government, 
made no economic or foreign policy preparations 
for the resulting international fallout, and decided 
on his own to invite Indian Prime Minister Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee to Lahore in February 1999. By 
inviting Vajpayee and talking peace with India 
while Kargil was in the offing, Sharif and the army 
ensured that Pakistans credibility abroad was badly 
damaged. Ultimately, the manner in which Pakistan 
was forced to withdraw from Kargil after President 
Bill Clinton intervened at Sharif's request infuriated 
both the public and the military, which had seen the 
intervention escalate into a large Indian military 
response that included the possibility of Indian 
intervention in Pakistan. 

While Sharif tried to lay the blame for Kargil on 
the army, Musharraf insisted that Sharif was on board 
and made all the key decisions. Meanwhile, the coun- 
trys long political and economic crisis had worsened. 
In September, 19 diverse opposition parties united to 
form a “Grand Democratic Alliance” and began a 
series of rallies across the country demanding Sharif’s 
ouster. The Jamaat-e-Islami, the countrys most pow- 
erful Islamic party, launched its own effort to topple 
Sharif, while the Jamiat ul-Ulema-i Islam and several 
extremist groups belonging to the Deobandi sect of 
Sunni Islam began a third movement 1 

For the army the last straw was two separate visits 
to Washington by Shahbaz Sharif and Ziauddin, 
where they criticized Musharraf and the army. The 
United States State Department appeared to side with 
Sharif when it issued a terse statement on September 
20, warning the army not to carry out any unconsti- 





iThe Deobandis arose in Bnitish-ruled India during the 
nineteenth century as a revivahst Islamic movement within 
the Sunm sect that aimed to regenerate Mushm society as it 
struggled to hve within the confines of a colonial state. The 
Deobandis hoped to revive Islamic values based on learning, 
spiritual experience, and shania. The Deobandis hold a 
restrictive view of the role of women and reject Shiaism. 


tutional act. The army felt humiliated by Sharif’s 
attempt to create external support for his faltering 
regime and denigrating the army in the process. 

Musharraf now went public. He criticized the 
government for failing to maintain law and order 
after 40 people died in sectarian killings around the 
country. Then, on October 8, he removed Lieu- 
tenant General Tariq Pervaiz, the commander of the 
Quetta Corps (one of the country’s nine corps), for 
holding a private meeting with Sharif, which was 
against army regulations. The removal infuriated 
Sharif, who was trying to make inroads among 
senior generals in preparation to sack Musharraf. 

As tensions escalated, Musharraf warned several 
of the nine corps commanders who were loyal to 
him that he would not be removed from office by 
force because Sharif was trying to divide the army. 
The 111 Brigade of the 10th Corps based in 
Rawalpindi outside Islamabad—the traditional 
coup-making unit—was put on 15-minute-readi- 
ness notice. Ultimately, it was Sharif who moved 
first and not the army. 

When Musharraf addressed the nation on the 
night of the coup, his words reflected the acute slide 
the country had taken since Karamat’s speech a year 
earlier. “We have lost our honor, our dignity, our 
respect in the comity of nations. Is this the way to 
enter the new millennium? We have hit rock bot- 
tom. We have no choice but to rise and rise we 
will.” Musharraf had come full circle in just 12 
months: from going out of his way to help the 
Sharif government to ousting it from power. 

The seven reform objectives and six guidelines 
to revive the economy that Musharraf announced 
covered most aspects of what Pakistanis desire and 
expect. But Musharraf gave no timetable on how 
long the army would stay in power. The question 
uppermost in people’s minds is whether the army 
can deliver on its promises. Continued public sup- 
port for the coup will depend on whether the army 
can fulfill its own agenda. 


THE EXTERNAL DIMENSIONS 
OF INTERNAL CHANGE 
An army coup at the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury is an anachronistic and, to the international 
community, unacceptable means by which to 
rebuild a country. While the domestic crisis in itself 
is dire, two paramount issues will determine the 
army’ international acceptability and its success or 
failure at home: foreign policy and the economy. 
Musharraf, who 1s 56, also faces an image prob- 
lem that he must overcome. Born in New Delhi to 


a family of Urdu-speaking migrants who settled in 
Karachi, Musharraf does not belong to the power- 
ful Punjabi power brokers who have dominated 
Pakistani politics and the army. His ethnic origins 
are an advantage in the troubled province of Sind, 
but a disadvantage in Punjab. Abroad, Musharraf is 
held responsible for the Kargil debacle, which 
branded him as an adventurous hard-liner, mes- 
merized by military tactics but seemingly unaware 
of strategy or diplomacy. 

Yet Kargil was only possible because of Pakistans 
nuclear status. The army believed that India would 
not retaliate against a Pakistani intrusion into Indian 
Kashmir by widening the conflict and crossing the 
international border because of the risk of nuclear 
war. Some Western but especially Indian commenta- 
tors pointed out that Kargil was virtual nuclear black- 
mail by a newly nuclear-weaponized 
state to achieve tactical foreign policy 
aims. The ensuing deadlock in 
India—Pakistan relations and the dan- 
gers inherent in a nuclear and missile 
race between the two countries are now 
major destabilizing factors in the region. 

Meanwhile, the army and Sharif’s 
support for the ruling Taliban in 
Afghanistan has also alienated Pakistan 
from the rest of the region. Iran, Russia, 
India, and four Central Asian states 
(Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan, Kazakhstan, and Uzbekistan) 
support the anti-Taliban movement known as the 
Northern Alliance and accuse Pakistan of abetting 
Taliban-style terrorism and fundamentalism in their 
countries. Pakistan’ closest allies, China and Turkey, 
have also recently taken strong exception to the Tal- 
iban. (In China’ case, Uighur Muslim militants from 
Xinjiang province have been given sanctuary by the 
Taliban.) Russia has recently accused the Taliban and 
Pakistani militants of involvement in the Islamist 
movements in Dagestan and Chechnya. 

For the United States and Europe, the sanctuary 
given by the Taliban to the Saudi terrorist Osama 
bin Laden and some 400 Arab extremists, along 
with the Taliban's refusal to extradite them, has 
become the principal threat from Afghanistan and 
a major factor in the Wests pressure on Pakistan to 
change its policy toward that country. Pakistan is 
one of only three nations that have recognized the 
Taliban government and is now the only country in 
the world that continues to support it after Saudi 
Arabia and the United Arab Emirates cut off aid this 
year because of the bin Laden issue. 


Changing policy on Afghanistan will be difficult 
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for an army that, since the capture of Kabul in 1992 
by the Afghan mujahideen, has been wedded to try- 
ing to return to power in Afghanistan the majority 
Pashtun population at the expense of Afghan 
minority ethnic groups. This policy itself has been 
complicated as the Taliban has developed extensive 
links inside Pakistan with Deobandi extremist par- 
ties and their religious schools; the truck and trans- 
port mafia that is the linchpin of drugs and 
consumer goods smuggling between Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, and Central Asia (and the main source 
of revenue for the Taliban); as well as business 
groups, police, and bureaucrats in the two Pakistani 
border provinces of Baluchistan and the North West 
Frontier Province. 

Some 80,000 Pakistani militants have trained and 
fought with the Taliban since their emergence in 
1994, providing a huge militant funda- 
mentalist base for a Taliban-style Islamic 
revolution in Pakistan. The Taliban have 
thus established close ties not only with 
the military but with many sectors of 
Pakistani society, which now pose a 
threat to Pakistan's stability. 

The army’s domestic agenda cannot 
be carried out fully until it changes its 
Afghan policy. If the army wants to 
crack down on sectarianism, it will 
have to force the Taliban to hand over 
Pakistani and foreign extremists to whom the Tal- 
iban have given sanctuary. To control the funda- 
mentalists at home, the army has to end the supply 
of weapons and training the Taliban provide. To 
revive the economy, it will have to end the smug- 
gling trade that in 1998 was worth $2.5 billion and 
has crippled Pakistani industry and created huge 
losses in customs revenue. 

Afghanistan also affects foreign policy with India. 
Many Pakistani and Kashmiri militants fighting in 
Indian Kashmir train on Taliban-controlled territory 
rather than inside Pakistan. Successive governments 
and the army have been unable to change Afghan 
policy partly because an Afghan settlement is now 
held hostage by the Kashmir dispute with India and 
the Kashmiri struggle for self-determination, which 
is the cornerstone of Pakistan's foreign policy. If it 
were to squeeze the Taliban, the army would also 
face the much more difficult issue dealing with 
Kashmir and Pakistan’ future relations with India. 

In short, nearly every aspect of Musharraf's 
domestic agenda touches on Afghanistan. But to 
reduce Pakistan’s support to the Taliban will almost 
certainly create a backlash from the well-armed 
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Deobandi extremists at home, which only the army 
is strong enough to keep under control. 


ARRESTING THE ECONOMIC MELTDOWN l 

Any economic revival in Pakistan also depends 
on exporting more to Pakistan's neighbors than to 
the West, where Pakistani goods are increasingly 
uncompetitive. In 1998 exports fell by 13 percent, 
the largest drop in 30 years. Pakistan’s exports— 
unfinished textiles, leather, rice, carpets, and some 
consumer goods—have barely changed in compo- 
sition or value added since the 1960s. The only 
markets for these poor-quality goods are countries 
on an equal or lesser economic footing than Pak- 
istan: India, Afghanistan, Iran, and the countries of 
Central Asia. But to access Central Asia and Iran, 
Pakistan needs to promote an Afghan settlement, 
while accessing India requires normalizing relations. 

Any economic revival will also depend on first 
restoring local investor confidence and then 
encouraging foreign investment by reengaging the 
IMF and the World Bank, which during Sharif’s 
tenure suspended loan programs worth $1.56 bil- 
lion and $500 million, respectively. Investor confi- 
dence will not return unless there is peace on 
Pakistan's borders, law and order inside the coun- 
try, and the army is seen as a responsible agent of 
change and modernization. 

Pakistan is in dire economic straits. With a for- 
eign debt of $32 billion and foreign exchange 
reserves that have not been more than $1.6 billion 
for the past five years, Pakistan spends 67 percent 
of its budget servicing interest repayments on its 
debt. Annual cpp growth has fallen from 6 percent 
to well under 4 percent over the last two years. But 
with population growth at 2.8 percent a year, real 
growth is just 1 percent. Aside from exports, Pak- 
istan’s two other sources of foreign exchange, for- 
eign investment and remittances from overseas 
Pakistani workers, have also shown a sharp decline 
in the past two years. With Pakistan in its fourth 
year of a severe recession, one-third of the country’s 
industry is shut down, state-owned banks are 
bankrupt, agriculture is stagnant, and prices are ris- 
ing while rampant unemployment helps fuel 
Islamic militancy. 

According to the State Bank of Pakistan, the 
country’ ruling elite owes a staggering $4 billion in 
nonperforming and defaulted loans to state-owned 
banks. Nine of the biggest defaulters were members 
of the last cabinet and include members of the 
Sharif family. Musharraf’s first task is to force 


defaulters to pay this money back. Any economic 
recovery will eventually raise public and interna- 
tional questions about the military’ own enormous 
budget (45 percent of the total 1999-2000 budget), 
which now includes a full-fledged nuclear weapons 
program. But the military cannot afford to cut its 
budget unless there is movement toward peace with 
India. Economic revival is thus closely intertwined 
with foreign policy. 


PAKISTAN’S LAST HOPE? 

As the army develops its policies on governing 
Pakistan, there will be intense internal debate 
within the military. The army stands fully united 
behind Musharraf, who is considered a liberal, but 
his key military advisers—his kitchen cabinet of 
generals—are almost equally divided between what 
can be only inadequately described as secular liber- 
als, diehard conservatives, and even Islamic hard- 
liners. The more conservative generals will likely 
favor the status quo and may not support a major 
reevaluation of policy toward Afghanistan and India 
or even toward the Islamic parties. Thus Musharraf 
will have to maintain the momentum of change, 
while keeping his generals with him. 

At the heart of the problem for the army remains 
the fact that the near collapse of the Pakistan state 
has become intertwined with the need to engage in 
a domestic cleanup that includes revived foreign 
and economic policies. Little can be done on one 
front without impinging on the other two fronts; in 
short, no single issue on Musharraf's agenda can be 
tackled in isolation. 

The army must also rebuild public faith in civil 
society if a return to democracy is to be truly effec- 
tive. Unlike in the past, the army will have to work 
with and strengthen the judiciary, chambers of busi- 
ness and commerce, the press, developmental non- 
governmental organizations, and human rights 
groups. It will have to introduce ordinances to 
change some of the worst aspects of human rights 
abuses, which have led the international commu- 
nity to criticize Pakistan. Only then will civil soci- 
ety be prepared to allow the army a permanent 
stake in a future democratic setup—which it will 
demand and may well be necessary—through the 
National Security Council. The army, contrary to 
anything it has ever done in the past, will have to 
institutionalize checks and balances to allow a 
vibrant democracy and civil’society to flourish. In 
short, the army has to sow the seeds for true 
democracy. E 
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Asia’s Militaries and the New Nuclear Age 


PAUL BRACKEN 


ilitarism—the triumph of the generals over 
civilians promoting economic growth—is 
in retreat across Asia. Yet at the same time 
the spread of missiles and weapons of mass destruc- 
tion has accelerated. Western observers are baffled 
by this. With the cold war over, and with economic 
growth the priority across most of Asia, what do 
these countries want with missiles and atom bombs? 
One answer is that weapons of mass destruction 
turn the military’s focus outward, giving it a new 
role in national defense and, not coincidentally, dis- 
tracting it from meddling in politics and business. 
- Paradoxically, if the United States could somehow 
increase the political influence of the military in 
Asia, it would slow the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, for what the older generals really want is 
a better-equipped version of the large forces they 
had commanded that kept order and prevented out- 
side powers from causing trouble during the early 
days of nationhood. But from the civilian point of 
view, that is an expensive way to prepare to lose the 
next war. 


THE POLITICIZED ARMIES OF THE PAST 

Armies reflect their strategic environment. In 
postcolonial Asia the army was an institution with 
which to forge a new national identity that tran- 
scended the regional and religious differences colo- 
nial rulers manipulated to stay in power. The army 
was an instrument of mass indoctrination, a giant 
school with a core curriculum of nationhood. It was 
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not a professional fighting force, for the army did 
not spend its time perfecting battlefield skills. 
Instead, it focused on projects that increased 
national cohesiveness, such as helping farmers 
bring in the crops. 

In the 1990s Asia had seven of the ten largest 
armies in the world. The reason for this was politi- 
cal, not military. Millions were trained to identify 
with the nation rather than with their ethnic group, 
tribe, caste, religion, region, or village. Although 
such local self-identification endures, it is tran- 
scended by this identification with the nation. Army 
size was dictated as much by this nationalization 
effort as by foreign threats. In China the army had 
a much more critical role to play in building revo- 
lutionary fervor than in countering foreign aggres- 
sion. Chinese troops were sent to the countryside 
to build railroads and thereby inspire others with 
their Communist zeal. In India the army’s role was 
less direct. It stayed out of politics but still served 
as a giant training camp for creating “Indians.” That 
is the reason it became so large. 

The Asian army, with origms (typically) in revolt 
against the colonial government, became politicized 
through its nation-building activities. There was lit- 
tle to stop it from entering the new business enter- 
prises that arose after decolonization. In the United 
States or Germany the armed forces do not own 
businesses or play in politics, at least not anything 
to the degree that they do in much of Asia. In China 
and other Asian countries, the armed forces were 
the king makers, and political leaders had to buy 
them off by giving officers control of business 
monopolies and sweet retirement jobs. In Indone- 
sia the army ran the state oil monopoly. Officers 
were often paid with stock in the company, giving 
them direct ownership rights. In China the People’s 
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Liberation Army (PLA) became involved in tourism, 
toy manufacturing, textiles, and producing missile 
components. In South Korea retired officers were 
given key jobs in the big industrial groups. 

Military politics became the rule rather than the 
exception in postcolonial Asia. In Indonesia, China, 
South Korea, and Pakistan, gaining political office 
required the support of the army. It was the single 
most powerful institution in the country. Leaders 
had to manipulate it, block it, and ae it to keep 
their hold on power. 

When this politicized army went into battle, it 
performed terribly. Huge casualties, uncoordinated 
supplies for the troops, and gross misconduct were 
the order of the day. China lost 1 million men in the 
Korean War. The wars between India and Pakistan 
were comedies of errors. 

China is a good example of the giant Asian army 
and its limitations. Under Mao 
Zedong it was a tool for political 
infighting. During the Great Leap For- 
ward, Mao exploited the chaos that 
his own plan had produced by using 
the PLA to restore order on terms ben- 
eficial to himself. Then followed the 
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too beat the United States. The degree of innovation 
in China, Vietnam, and most other Asian countries 
was always limited because there was so little tech- 
nology and infrastructure on which to build. Most 
often, innovation consisted of reorganizing the 
army into subunits of different sizes or specialized 
functions. For example, China kept large field for- 
mations, while Vietnam divided its force into a reg- 
ular army and a guerrilla force, the Viet Cong. In 
North Korea the army was split between a regular 
infantry and commando units trained for sabotage. 
Such innovations were useful, but they all relied on 
using mass in different ways to beat the enemy. 


A NEW ASIAN MILITARY 

Most Asian nation-states are now more estab- 
lished. There is no danger of a return to colonial- 
ism, and the fear of civil war has declined since the 
early days of statehood, when it was 
anyone's guess who would rule the 
country. As a result, the political pro- 
cess has matured in South Korea, 
China, and India. In other countries 
such as Indonesia, North Korea, and 
Pakistan, political maturity is still in 
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Under Mao the Chinese army was 
more of an internal political force than a profes- 
sional body concerned with fighting the United 
States or the Soviet Union. Its disposition showed 
this. It was organized into thousands of small cells 
spread around the countryside and grouped into 
giant field armies. These armies almost never held 
maneuvers as a whole because coordination was too 
hard, and because communication between units 
was severely limited. The general staff, made up of 
Communist Party leaders, could order the army to 
take in the harvest and to build railroads. But it 
lacked the infrastructure and training to fight a war 
against the Soviet Union or to serve as a flexible 
instrument of foreign policy. 

The Chinese army was a military dinosaur. It 
could not coordinate large bodies of men. Its geo- 
graphical reach was limited by how far the infantry 
could walk over harsh terrain. This is not to suggest 
that simple strategies could not be effective. In the 
Korean War this army walked to North Korea, 
where it dealt the United States a stunning blow. 
The Vietnamese army was equally primitive, but it 


economic instability. In China and 
Indonesia military enterprises strangle the national 
economy. In Pakistan the army’s internal blood 
feuds have carried over into foreign adventures in 
Kashmir and Afghanistan that have brought that 
country to the brink of chaos. 

The problem throughout Asia now is how to get 
the army out of politics and the economy. A new 
kind of military is needed: one that is outward- 
rather than inward-looking; one that is profes- 
sionally rather than politically adept; and one that 
is flexible rather than rigid. Asian armies must be 
downsized and replaced with modern forces. 
Reaping little benefit from its massive force, 
China, for example, has been cutting the military 
back from a 1980 peak of 5 million to some 2.5 
million today. 

Other countries would like to modernize their 
forces, leaving behind the massive peasant infantry 
divisions of the postcolonial era. But politics and 
size make this difficult. Like any large organization, 
the armed forces are exceedingly slow to reform, 


especially when they are run by influential generals 


who are resistant to any reduction of their author- 
ity. The military clings to its role, and civilian lead- 
ers are often unable even to penetrate military 
organizations, much less turn them into flexible 
instruments of foreign policy. 

The record on reform is long on need and short 
on results. Increasing money for new equipment as 
a way to engineer change is the dream of every 
Asian general. But the generals’ dreams do not 
include the new weapons of mass destruction and 
missiles; they would rather buy thousands of 
artillery pieces, trucks, and tanks. Yet showering 
money on the army for conventional forces would 
have little impact on their modernization. Ineffi- 
ciency, corruption, and bureaucratic intransigence 
would so distort such an expensive program that in 
the end it would probably only line the pockets of 
the generals who oversaw it. 

Spending more money on conventional forces 
also makes no strategic sense. China and India 
would hardly be more secure with 1 million men 
added to their armies, even if they had more how- 
itzers with which to arm them. Such a force would 
be not only irrelevant to the foreign policy universe 
these countries now live in but financially ruinous 
to the government. However, spending money on 
programs that actually extend the international 
influence and reach of political leaders is a different 
matter. The problem is how to do it. 

- Remodeling the Asian military around weapons 
of mass destruction, missiles, and other disruptive 
technologies offers leaders a way to get their hooks 

‘into the military. Disruptive technologies provide a 

- new framework on which to build a military for the 

twenty-first century, Civilian leaders can bypass the 

‘bloated military bureaucracy by using a new avenue 
for civilian control over the military: working 
through special units created to acquire these sys- 
tems outside traditional military command lines. 

. The new organizations—atomic energy commis- 
‘sions, biological warfare research units, missile con- 

~struction groups—are populated by technocrats and 
bureaucratic entrepreneurs. As a result, the influ- 

- ence of the traditional army, the key institution in 

the postcolonial era, is being displaced by techno- 

cratic enterprises that are more responsive to civil- 
` ian rulers’ ambitions, both good and evil. 

These new groups enable innovations in strategy 

beyond the crude infantry tactics of the past. They 

free rulers from the strategic limitations of giant 
land-based armies. The new capabilities do not just 
change the old military balance, although they cer- 
tainly do this. They do much more, becoming 
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game-changers for those who understand the new 
strategies they open up. The East, despite a tradi- 
tion of profound strategic and philosophical think- 
ing dating to the writings of Sun-tsu, has been 
manifestly incapable of asserting itself militarily. 
Missiles and weapons of mass destruction end this 
condition by providing a technology platform for 
new Strategies that tap a much richer philosophical 
tradition than that of the narrow-minded infantry 
generals of the postcolonial era. 


_ BUILDING A BETTER BOMB 


A new military-industrial complex is rising 
across Asia, built around missiles, weapons of mass 
destruction, and other technologies. It promises to 
be a significant bureaucratic and political force in 
the future. The army formerly was the key actor in 
Asia, but a more technocratic arm offers to far sur- 
pass it in influence, mobilizing not the millions that 
armies did, but the scientific and engineering man- 
power of the nation for the use of the rulers. 

India offers a good example of the rise of the 
Asian military-industrial complex. In India there is 
a parallel development of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, ballistic missiles, a space program, a navy 
with greater reach, and extended reconnaissance 
from aircraft and satellites. Each of these programs 
has an institutional momentum and a cadre of engi- 
neers and hustling bureaucrats making demands on 
politicians and the national budget. The new tech- 
nocratic forms are overlaid on a gargantuan, ineffi- 
cient, and increasingly underfunded army. The 
composition of these two structures, one old and 
one new, is not simply a case of the modern replac- 
ing the old but rather typifies what is seen through- 
out Asia: modernized elements of the armed forces 
linked to older, inefficient parts. : 

India’s first atomic bomb, tested in 1974, was no 
exception to this pattern. It was so big that it could 
be delivered only by a giant cargo airplane. For the 
next decade India’s nuclear arsenal, if it could be 
called that, was made up of these oversized con- 
traptions. This bomb’ utility was entirely symbolic, 
and as far as is known, there were no plans for inte- 
grating it into military operations. It was a stand- 
alone product of Indian nuclear scientists without 
the slightest consideration given to its military uses. 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi fundamentally 
changed all this when he gave the go-ahead in the 
late 1980s for building smaller atomic bombs that 
could be carried on ballistic missiles. This revital- 
ized the Indian Atomic Energy Commission, 
increasing its status and prestige. It also marked a 
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new kind of mobilization—not of divisions, but of 
scientific and engineering talent. But this wasn’t all. 
The bombs required shell casings and shock- 
resistant packaging to ensure that they would actu- 
ally work when fired on the front end of a missile. 
The Indian Atomic Energy Commission knew 
nothing about weaponizing an atomic bomb, as this 
process is called. It therefore had to reach out to the 
sprawling Defense Research and Development 
Organization. These two giant establishments had 
never worked together before. But in the early 
1990s they cooperated on the bombs that were 
tested in the spring of 1998. The official commu- 
niqué from the Indian government announcing the 
tests, interestingly, was a joint statement from both 
these organizations. 

The result of this cooperation was a rising inter- 
dependence between the two agencies, and their 
growing influence on the future 
shape of science and technology in 
India. Along with India’s space 
agency, which has launched com- 
mercial and military satellites, they 
have become powerful forces in 





The most important issue 
of the twenty-first century 
is understanding 


gence grows in importance and quantity, govern- 
ments must consult their techno-military staffs 
more often. To ignore their advice is to run the risk 
of falling behind technologically, even when this 
advice has doubtful long-term political implica- 
tions. For instance, evidence that China or Pakistan 
is developing a new missile will tend to be exag- 
gerated by these agencies or intentionally leaked to 
the press to generate public concern about a “Chi- 
nese-Indian missile gap,” for example. In addition, 
now that India has missiles and atomic bombs, New 
Delhi must acknowledge the problem of dispersing 
these ın a crisis so that they do not draw fire. To do 
this India must increasingly depend on its intelli- 
gence warning agency for advice. 

It is not difficult to imagine where this is headed. 
India has a growing computer software industry 
that is heavily funded by foreign multinational com- 
panies. India needs command and 
control capabilities to link these 
new forces, to pull them together 
into a coherent whole. Links 
between political leaders and the 
military are important to eliminate 


Indian society. how nationalism combines the potential of a surprise attack. 
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there is no clear divide between the 
military and nonmilitary parts of the 
Indian space effort. India’s space vehicles have the 
capacity for an intercontinental ballistic missile, a 
missile that could strike the United States and 
Europe. India is also experimenting with a sea- 
launched ballistic missile, and it is reasonable to 
imagine that the Indian navy will be deeply 
involved in this project, because it brings the navy 
into the center of a key national program and 
allows it to outflank the army, its longtime bureau- 
cratic rival. 

Members of the new technocratic bureaus are 
becoming an influential class in India, just as the 
leaders of weapons laboratories rose to prominence 
in the United States and the Soviet Union during 
the cold war. Also, like the military-industrial com- 
plex in the United States in the 1950s, and like the 
Soviet weapon design bureaus, these Indian orga- 
nizations now have a powerful interest in self- 
perpetuation. Hence, relations between the civilian 
and military sectors have moved from power poli- 
tics to a more complicated interdependence. As 
defense becomes more technological and intelli- 





strategic environment outside India. 
It would be surprising if the future 
did not see horizontal communications links 
between all these agencies. 

Rajiv Gandhi's decision to build “small” atomic 
bombs has had consequences that transcend the 
short-term policy reasons that justified it. A more 
tightly interlinked Indian military-industrial com- 
plex is clearly in view, and this is as significant as 
any change in the armed forces since the creation 
of the Indian army in 1947. A civilian superstruc- 
ture ıs growing up around the military services, 
offering political leaders a greater degree of control 
over the armed forces than they have ever had 
before. For almost the first time, India’s unwieldy 
armed forces will actually be a useful tool in the 
government’ foreign policy. 

Strategic and technological decisions about 
weapons will increasingly have an impact on for- 
eign policy decisions in ways unknown in the past. 
The cross-integration of the intelligence, military, 
and space programs ıs like nothing India has faced 
in the past 50 years. The circuits of political influ- 
ence in the government will change, and business 


opportunism by industry in pursuit of new con- 
tracts is the wave of the future. Indian politicians, 
for example, will be faced with choices over entire 
technical systems, not just individual weapons. 
Whether to fund an antiballistic missile system, or 
how to build a deterrent that can survive a first 
strike, are decisions that require new kinds of 
expertise. This at least has been the experience in 
other countries that have gone down the same road. 

In India this kind of collaboration between gov- 
ernment and the military has historically been 
resisted by political leaders. The first atomic bomb 
decision was made by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
alone, with only her closest advisers in the know; 
the defense ministry was kept in the dark. Since 
independence India’s rulers have rarely consulted 
anyone on questions of national strategy. But this 
will change as the technical component of India’s 
security becomes more prominent. 

There should be serious doubt about whether the 
new superstructures have the ability to perform 
effectively. India provides an example of what will 
afflict many other Asian countries in this respect. 
The three military services have never cooperated 
with one another, and each jealously protects its 
prerogatives and its share of the budget. At the same 
time, many of the weapons-building industries are 
less interested in national security than in booking 
new business and raising their status. Decisions 
about new weapons may well be made for essen- 
tially bureaucratic reasons, regardless of destabiliz- 
ing international consequences. 

For example, a decision to go ahead with a 
medium-range missile armed with atomic bombs 
could have the most serious consequences. It could 
provoke various counterreactions by Pakistan and 
China. Yet the decision could easily be made, with 
no consideration of the repercussions, by oppor- 
tunistic bureaucrats who happen to have the ear of 
the prime minister. In the old system the army sim- 
ply stymied civilian leaders with bureaucratic iner- 
tia. This was a stabilizing factor on the subcontinent 
because it dampened military innovation. Its replace- 
ment by a more innovative system of scheming civil- 
ian technocrats bent on shoring up their budgets 
suggests a new factor driving Asian arms buildups. 


THE DANGERS OF NATIONALISM 

During the height of the Western arms race, cold 
war passions were buried beneath an ideology of. 
technocratic professionalism. The term “cold war” 
captured this point. It stayed “cold” because the 
competition was approached in a clinical, almost 
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antiseptic way. The national hysteria that plunged 
Europe into hot wars was bottled up by the two 
superpowers. During the cold war the dangerous 
excesses of anticommunism and anticapitalism 
were checked when it came to military action. The 
professional and technocratic nature of the two mil- 
itary forces made this easier. There were no blood- 
curdling calls for revenge on the enemy from the 
American or Soviet officer corps. 

The cold war experience is worth noting in this 
regard. In both the United States and the Soviet 
Union it took about 20 years for the civilians in con- 
trol to fully come to grips with the dangers of the 
nuclear age. In the United States, President Harry 
Truman's sacking of General Douglas MacArthur 
clearly established who was in control. Later, in the 
1960s, Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara had 
to fire some generals to get this point across once 
again. In the 1950s the Soviet Union replaced its top 
generals with officers who were more technocratic 
than “red,” that is, more expert in managing com- 
plicated missile programs than heirs to the Bolshe- 
vik tradition of world revolution. The result in both 
the United States and the Soviet Union was that the 
political leaders on each side had little to worry 
about from hotheaded generals. 

The transformation of Asia into a capitalist mar- 
ket economy is fostering nationalism, which rein- 
forces tendencies toward extremism. While every 
Asian country is unique in its brand of nationalism, 
nearly all are increasingly exposed to the fragment- 
ing forces of globalization and industrialization. 
Industrialization requires a money economy, which 
replaces the established social relations among 
classes. Peasants find it hard to adapt to the new 
conditions. ‘Large-scale modern industry and com- 
merce are especially disruptive to the small busi- 
nesses and shopkeepers who are critical to the 
social fabric of most Asian countries. The power of 
big business grows, while that of small enterprise 
declines. Especially in countries such as India and 
China, where custom governs so much of life, 
industrialization is likely to promote a breakdown 
in social cohesion as market mechanisms replace 
traditional forms of social control. 

Something must compensate for these shattering 
changes. It is no coincidence that nationalism is 
growing in India and China as they undergo the 
effects of globalization. Nationalism finds fertile 
ground when old symbols and ways no longer pro- 
vide the continuity they once did. 

Generalizing about Asian nationalism is prob- 
lematic, but one common thread connecting its 
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many variations 1s an underlying anti-Western sen- 
timent dating to the origins of these states. Asians 
from China to India, and throughout the Middle 
East, do not see themselves as living in a post-cold 
war era; instead they see the West as trying to main- 
tain its grip on power through its domination of 
military technology and key economic institutions. 
Resentment is often below the surface and is tem- 
pered by other pragmatic considerations, but it is 
common throughout Asia. Asian nationalism har- 
nesses all the immaturity and energy unleashed by 
the French Revolution and by communism in its 
expansionist heyday. 

Nationalism is dangerously underrated by West- 
ern observers, who see it as part of a primitive polit- 
ical past that a nation sheds as economic progress 
leads to a more contented society. It is easy to for- 
get that nationalism defeated Nazi Germany. Both 
the United States and the Soviet Union drew on 
emotional fervor, not abstract policy goals, to mobi- 
lize their tremendous war efforts against Hitler. In 
the 1960s Vietnamese nationalism defeated the 
strongest military power in the world, the United 
States. It legitimized extraordinary losses, losses 
that Washington planners never dreamed North 
Vietnam could bear. Nationalism drove the United 
States from its strategic position in Iran in 1979; it 
mobilized Iranian youth to charge machine-gun fire 
in the war with Iraq in a display of bravery and folly 
the world had not seen since 1917. 

The most important issue of the twenty-first 
century is understanding how nationalism com- 
bines with the newly destructive technologies 
appearing in Asia. If the energies in these examples 
become harnessed to this firepower, then the 
world could be in for a very dangerous era that the 
West is ill prepared to understand. Thus the pru- 
cipal dangers in an Asian arms race are not those 
usually imagined in Western analyses, with their 
rational calculation of deterrence. Balancing the 
size of arsenals and promoting stability, mutual 
confidence, and openness—these are Western, 
technocratic approaches to international security 
that may not have that much to do with the inten- 
sities that animate rivalries in Asia. Concerns over 
miscommunication in a crisis evoke a universal 
solution in the Western mind: the hot line, the red 
telephone link between two heads of state used 
only when the chips are down. But Asian nations 
do not see disputes as always arising from mis- 
communication. A hot line connects India and 
Pakistan, intended to dampen their dispute in 


Kashmir. The problem is that it is used all the time, 
and thus both sides ignore ıt. It has none of the 
drama that the Washington—Moscow hot line had 
during the cold war. 

No one is against good communication. But the 
sources of instability in Asia are ones that cannot be 
eliminated through hot lines and high-tech locking 
devices to prevent the unauthorized launch of 
weapons. It may be better to have these safety mea- 
sures in place than not to have them, but they 
divert attention from the more primitive animosity 
that lies below the surface and can be inflamed by 
opportunistic politicians. The mass politicization of 
military competition is a primary source of insta- 
bility and danger in Asia. What puts arms races into 
overdrive 1s the appearance of falling behind, which 
creates an overwhelming impulse to catch up, even 
if no catching up needs to be done. Imaginary mis- 
sile gaps, created and exaggerated ın the Asian mass 
media, resonate among nations with ancient histo- 
ries of mutual hatred and long-standing feelings of 
inferiority. The frenzied response in the United 
States over missile and bomber “gaps” in the cold 
war would seem tame compared to some possible 
missile hysteria in Asia. 


TRADING IN FEAR 

Just as having an army was the main symbol of 
being a serious nation-state in the postcolonial 
period, now bombs and missiles are the new sym- 
bols of modernity. China tested a nuclear weapon 
in 1964, and India matched it in 1974. These tech- 
nologies occasion new avenues for strategy and raw 
self-interest. They enlarge the strategy space for new 
kinds of interlinkages. North Korea is a good exam- 
ple. North Koreas programs in nuclear, biological, 
and chemical arms, intended to offset South Korean 
and American military strength, began in the 1980s. 
In the 1990s the north faced another kind of pres- 
sure: its own economic disintegration with the 
prospect of internal collapse from famine. 

North Korea has now linked its national survival 
to that of its neighbors through a dangerous but 
nonetheless carefully designed military structure 
built on weapons of mass destruction and missiles. 
Its survival presses sharply on that of its neighbors, 
because for Pyongyang weapons of mass destruc- 
tion have become a way to link these internal and 
external pressures. Outsiders had better not pres- 
sure North Korea to implode, or they might cause 
it to explode. Since North Korea is well aware that 
any invasion of the south would be suicidal, the 
threat takes this into account. In effect, Pyongyang 


threatens to commit suicide by blowing out its 
brains all over Northeast Asia’s living room. 

North Koreas famine and economic failures are 
thereby “exported” to the world. Outside powers 
would much rather ignore the north, but they must 
deal with the missiles and atomic bombs it builds, 
supplying concessionary food, oil, and medicines 
even as the country continues to put most of its 
effort into weapons of mass destruction. 

Just as internal traumas can be exported, both 
real and imagined evils can be imported to distract 
attention from the government’ failures. India can 
“find” threats in the Indian Ocean with its extended 
military forces. Chinese naval power projection past 
the Straits of Malacca is a gift to opportunistic 
Indian politicians, for it provides an occasion to 
counter India’s centrifugal national politics. Indian 
nationalism is an especially interesting case: India’s 
fragility as a coherent state requires extraordinary 
measures to keep it unified around something. The 
Nehru-Gandhi dynasty through the Congress Party 
established a secular nationalism. It felt that India 
was too diverse to ever unite around any national 
identity based on religion, caste, or language. 
Instead, it espoused modernization as a way to pull 
India together. This was an effort to unite India 
around a belief in progress, economic development, 
secularism, tolerance, and the power of the central 
state. Over the years this effort gradually stalled as 
Indian politics became more fragmented and 
chaotic. Fundamentalist parties and sentiment grew 
in India, with a corresponding loss of momentum 
in the Congress Party’s secular nationalism. 

The nuclear dimensions of this change are 
important. The first Indian bomb was designed to 
reinforce secular nationalism, showing that India 
was a modern power capable of keeping up with 
the Chinese. It was a statement of what secular 
India could do. But with the decline of secular 
nationalism, the context of India’s bomb changed 
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too. When the fundamentalist Bharatlya Janata 
Party (BJP) was first elected in 1998, it seized on 
testing the bomb to consolidate its power, based on 
different sources of nationalism. Although nearly all 
of the second bomb program originated under the 
Congress Party, the BJP recognized an opportunity 
when it saw one. By ordering the nuclear tests, and 
heating up the war in Kashmir, the BJP appealed to 
India’s new, darker form of nationalism to gain sup- 
port for its regime. 

China, likewise, can heat up the Taiwan issue at 
any time if its leaders sense they are losing their tight 
hold on power. The difference now is that India and 
China have the military reach to do something 
beyond railing about their grievances. Thus, the 
temptation to take action can back governments into 
a comer more easily than in the days when armies 
were slow to mobilize and limited in reach. 

The political leaders will always believe them- 
selves in control of the situation. But they can be 
deluded. Sensationalistic distortions or charges of 
“falling behind” or “betrayal” could incite public 
hysteria, raising tensions throughout whole regions. 
What begins as bald political opportunism—like 
the sje testing five atomic bombs—could in the 
future be reinforced from below by street politics 
that fracture the government’ control over events. 
Along with the Asian military-industrial complex, 
a disorganized, explosive new mass politics is 
straining the limited control of Asia’s old regimes. 

Finally, there is the most basic point of all. 
Nationalism has made a second nuclear age. The 
impetus for missiles and weapons of mass destruc- 
tion in the arc of terror that extends from Israel to 
North Korea is national security. The question of 
resources, of whether nations are spending too 
much on defense, is not a serious constraint 
because national survival is at stake, not the budget 
politics that predominate in Western defense deci- 
sions. Even the small impoverished countries have 
come up with the money to join this club. a 


The Bharatiya Janata Party’s “social vision in its purest form is extraordinarily 
broad, encompassing virtually all aspects of Indian society; it is a nationalist 


party, not a sectarian one. 


. Nevertheless, fears linger. Competition between 


BJP leaders—whose top priority is a social agenda—and those who ae eco- 
nomic development first continues to tear at the party.” 





India’s Vision—and the BJP’s 


DAVID STULIGROSS 


n October 13, 1999, Atal Bihari Vajpayee 

was sworn in as prime minister less than a 

week after the results from India’s most 
recent national elections were announced. The 
extent of his winning coalitions victory bodes well 
for a stable national regime. His inauguration, 
which marked the culmination of another demo- 
cratic election in this multiethnic nation of nearly 
1 billion people, stood in stark contrast to the 
mechanics of political change in neighboring Pak- 
istan, where, only the day before, the military had 
once again seized power in a coup. 


THE ELECTIONS AND THEIR RESULTS 

India’s current electoral round started with a cup 
of tea. In April 1999, J. Jayalalitha, leader of the All 
India Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (AIADMK) 
Party, indicated her displeasure with the governing 
Bharatiya Janata Party-led coalition that included 
the AIADMK by meeting with Subramaniam Swamy, 
a renegade member of parliament. Within weeks 
the AIADMK withdrew support from the government 
but was unable to form an alternative government 
with the Congress Party. Since no coalition could 
claim a majority, parliament was dismissed and, 
after the government's budget was passed as pre- 
sented, no lawmaking occurred between April and 
October. The existing Bharatiya Janata Party—led 
administration continued in office until the elec- 
tions could be held. 

Those elections, which began in early September, 
were held in a series of staggered state votes that 
ended in early October. It was by far the largest and 
most complex democratic process in the world: 
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nearly 370 million citizens (fully 60 percent of eli- 
gible voters) in 537 constituencies chose among 
2,850 candidates who represented some 160 parties 
(approximately 1,750 independent candidates ran 
as well). When the votes were tallied, representa- 
tives of 39 parties and 5 independent candidates 
had earned parliamentary seats. Twenty-four of 
these parties had been members of a preelection 
coalition, the National Democratic Alliance (NDA), 
led by the Bharatiya Janata Party. The BJP alone 
earned 184 seats, and the entire NDA earned 303 
seats, 31 more than a simple majority. At the same 
time Congress, the other national party, demon- 
strated its strength in three of the five simultaneous 
state elections: it has formed governments on its 
own in Arunachal Pradesh and Karnataka and leads 
a coalition government in Maharashtra. 

Three aspects of electoral dynamics suggest a sta- 
ble run for the NDA. First, for the first time in a 
decade, a coalition has assumed office on the 
strength of a preelection alliance. Voters had the 
opportunity to consider the common NDA election 
manifesto before the election, and were thus aware 
of its agenda. Second, aside from the BJP, no National 
Democratic Alliance party can pull down the alliance 
by itself. The second-largest alliance member, the 
Telugu Desam Party (TDP), controls only 28 seats. 
Third, a fall from within would be made still more 
difficult if the NDA passes a constitutional amend- 
ment, proposed in its manifesto. Under the amend- 
ment, parties seeking to topple the government 
would first be required to demonstrate their ability 
to create an alternative majority coalition. This pro- 
vision would reduce the kind of political oppor- 
tunism that generated the current round of elections. 

Nonetheless, Vajpayee’ new coalition government 
faces three challenges. First, India’s relationship with 
Pakistan, and security questions more generally, are 


floating to the surface of the average Indian citizen's 
political consciousness. Second, the Bharatiya Janata 
Party, the coalition’s leading party, is increasingly 
torn between two development visions that unite 
and divide the Indian public in different ways: social 
nationalism and economic liberalism. Third, because 
they represent particular constituents with defined 
bread-and-butter concerns, the coalition parties that 
make up the government will compete with one 
another to direct scarce government resources 
toward their own constituents. 


THE POLITICS OF REGIONAL SECURITY 

International attention to South Asian regional 
security issues has evolved far more quickly in the 
past two years than have the issues themselves. In 
May 1998, India and Pakistan became declared 
nuclear powers and began the process of nuclear 
weaponization. One year later the world witnessed 
a military conflict between these declared nuclear 
powers when members of the Pakistani army and a 
disparate collection of insurgents from Afghanistan 
and Pakistan crossed the Kashmir Line of Control 
—the cease-fire line that divides the disputed terri- 
tory between Pakistan and India—and occupied 
Indian bunkers. Normally these bunkers, which 
offer limited protection against the brutally cold 
winters in the high Himalayas, are vacated annually 
by Indian soldiers, only to be taken over subse- 
quently by unwelcome guests of one stripe or 
another; in 1999, however, the extent and coordi- 
nation of the Pakistani army-—led occupation was 
unprecedented. This prompted an Indian air and 
infantry response, leading to the loss of nearly 3,000 
lives, with India bearing the bulk of the casualties. 

From the Indian perspective the confrontation 
was a response to a Pakistani military initiative, but 
that initiative has not generated a significant change 
in Indian security policy. To the extent that an 
Indian domestic change has occurred, it has been 
in the direction of a convergence of opinion among 
political parties and within the Indian public in 
favor of India vigilantly defending the Line of Con- 
trol and pursuing diplomatic initiatives aimed at 
formalizing the current de facto arrangement as a 
permanent solution. 





1The newspapers reported on the substance of the speech; 
Arun Swamy con recorded the audience's disinter- 
est. See Arun Swamy, Nation, the People, and the Poor. 
Sandwich Tactics in Party Competition and Policy Forma- 
tion, India, 1931-1996,” Ph.D tion (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of Califorma, Department of Political Sctence, 1996). 
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The intensity and breadth of this opinion has 
evolved over the past decade. In 1989, during the 
run-up to an earlier round of parliamentary elec- 
tions and as Indian-Pakistani tensions were escalat- 
ing, Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi delivered a major 
Kashmir policy speech—to the utter disinterest of 
his audience in the southern city of Madras.1 

In contrast, in 1999 people throughout the coun- 
try demonstrated their support of India’s Kashmir 
defense in two ways. First, millions of Indian citi- 
zens—including those in the south—attended ral- 
lies and contributed to bereavement funds for slain 
Indian soldiers. Second, a proposal for a 10 percent 
“Kashmir tax” gained wide support across the 
social, ideological, and geographic spectrum. Indian 
citizens, at the rhetorical level at least, are willing 
to pay to defend Kashmir, and that expense is sub- 
stantial. Even in peacetime, India’s Department of 
Defense spends $255 million annually to defend the 
Siachen Glacier, one small but expensive portion of 
Kashmir. While lower defense expenditures might 
enable India to avoid the painful bureaucratic and 
political changes required by the occasional loan 
from the International Monetary Fund, no political 
party, even if it chose to do so, could cast the trade- 
off in these economic terms and still win votes. 

Indeed, with one important exception, the na- 
tional consensus on the security question deflated 
the issue’s importance in the October 1999 elections. 
Early in the campaign, BP aspirants claimed that the 
party’ leadership was required to ensure a contin- 
ued Kashmir defense. Leaders in the Congress Party 
retorted that under the pyp the government had bun- 
gled its intelligence operations: infiltrations that 
might have begun as early as November 1998 were 
not observed or reported until April 1999. Opinion 
polls showed that the charges sparked public inter- 
est for perhaps a week, but voters soon rejected the 
accuracy and relevance of both sides’ charges. The 
issue completely fell from the electoral scene three 
weeks before polling was complete. 

The exception, a back way into the security 
issue, took the form of competing characterizations 
of Congress Party president Sonia Gandhi. Gandhi 
is a member of the Gandhi dynasty: husband Rajiv, 
mother-in-law Indira, grandfather-in-law Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. She is also an Italian-born, Indian- 
naturalized citizen. Although it is legal for a natu- 
ralized citizen to become India’s head of state, 
debate raged within the country about whether a 
foreign-born leader would demonstrate appropriate 
judgment or command necessary authority in inter- 
national negotiations. ` 
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The extent to which voters considered the dynas- 
tic and citizenship issues cannot yet be gleaned 
from electoral data, but the debate itself affected 
Congress's electoral fortunes before a single vote 
was cast. In May 1999, Sharad Pawar said he could 
not support Sonia Gandhis prime ministerial ambi- 
tions. He was promptly expelled from the party and, 
together with two other Congress Party leaders 
expelled on similar grounds, formed a new party, 
the Nationalist Congress Party (NCP). 

Sharad Pawar claimed early on that his NCP 
would remain “equidistant” from Congress and the 
BJP. Although rapprochement with Congress may 
seem simpler than a national alliance with the BJP, 
in the initial stages he has kept his promise. Along 
with the national elections, 5 of India’s 25 states 
held elections as well; 2 of these were Maharashtra 
(India’s most industrialized state) and Meghalaya (a 
small northeastern state). The NŒ allied with the 
Congress to form a government in Maharashtra, and 
with the BJP to form a government in Meghalaya, 
thus putting into practice, as political scientist Arun 
Swamy observes, the NcP equidistance principle. 


COMPETING NATIONAL VISIONS 

The Sonia Gandhi-as-foreigner issue is but a triv- 
ial example of a deep-rooted contest to define what 
it means to be an Indian citizen. The Congress 
Party, during its decades of uninterrupted national 
leadership, institutionalized aspects of competing 
notions of national incorporation: “assimilation” of 
individual citizens who share and contribute to a 
common notion of Indianness, and “integration” of 
communities whose very distinctiveness con- 
tributes to an evolving sense of what it means to be 
Indian. The gp, in contrast, has placed both rhetoric 
and policy at the individual level and has made 
assimilation a top priority. This message has a 
demonstrated appeal: the aP won 184 seats from 18 
states and union territories. The partys days of rely- 
ing on a narrowly defined urban base, especially in 
western India, are long past. 

To be sure, the BPs social vision in its purest 
form is extraordinarily broad, encompassing virtu- 





2These include on of a common ctvil code for all 
Indians (currently, mi of each religion are bound by 
laws—such as marriage, divorce, and mheritance—informed 


by their own religious trachnons); a common degree of auton- 
omy for all states (currently, for reasons associated with the 
terms of accession at independence, the state of Jammu and 
Kashmir has considerably more budgetary and policy auton- 
omy than other states); and erection of a Hindu temple on a 
disputed site in Ayodhya (although it is hard to detect any 
broad, nation-building principle behind this agenda item). 


ally all aspects of Indian society; it is a nationalist 
party, not a sectarian one. Also, accommodations 
made during the course of coalition-building since 
1996 have taken the three most contentious issues 
of the sP assimilationist agenda off the table.2 Fur- 
ther, the ByP’s proposed economic reforms attract 
voters (and coalition parties) who might not sup- 
port the pyp social agenda. Nevertheless, fears linger. 
Competition between BJP leaders—whose top pri- 
ority is a social agenda—and those who put eco- 
nomic development first continues to tear at the 
party. Three moments in 1999 point to internal ten- 
sions the party must address in coming years. 

First, some of the most severe Hindu-Christian 

violence in recent years occurred during the spring 
of 1999, with tribal communities in the states of 
Gujarat and Orissa as the focal points of the brutal- 
ity. Both tribespeople and foreign missionaries were 
massacred. The broad sP vision of “Hindu culture” 
can accommodate tribal communities that retain 
their traditional religions, but the vision is less clear 
about the national obligations of tribespeople who 
have converted to Christianity. More strident sup- 
porters of Hindu nationalism—members of Hindu 
‘social groups such as the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (rss) and the Bajrang Dal—are quite clear 
that tribespeople who wish to convert to a “mod- 
ern” religion must choose an Indian one, namely 
Hinduism. Christian evangelists, they believe, use 
coercive, or at best nonspiritual incentives in their 
appeals for new converts. This is an odd objection, 
however, for groups that include murder among 
their counterevangelistic methods. 

As is often the case, this round of social violence 
was prompted by grassroots economic concerns. In 
Gujarat, tribespeople are increasingly successful at 
gaining agricultural employment as commercial 
farms extend into their traditional lands; lower- 
caste agricultural communities explain their under- 
employment by using social discrimination 
arguments, and the logic resonates. At the same 
time, tribespeople who are not employed on com- 
mercial farms observe the continuing “encroach- 
ment” of these farms on “their” land and use 
discrimination rhetoric to bolster support among 
“sons of the soil.” Economic competition comes to 
wear communal garb. The BP faces internal ten- 
sions because leaders who wish to address social 
dissension propose different solutions than those 
who wish to address underlying economic issues. 

What is the relationship between the party, the 
government, and the violence? Surely the United 
States State Departments equating the BJP, the Rss, 


and Bajrang Dal mischaracterizes reality, but many 
analysts looked equally askance at reports by com- 
missions of inquiry that absolved the gyp-led 
Gujarat state government and Bajrang Dal religious 
activists in Orissa of involvement in the killings in 
their states. The BJP undoubtedly has a nationalist 
agenda, yet debates rage within the party as to the 
content of that agenda. And there is no question 
that, in other contexts, civil society is expected to 
strengthen and deepen rather than weaken demo- 
cratic processes. Further, it is increasingly clear 
that a tremendous variety of Indian citizens 
approve of the pyp’s developmental vision. How- 
ever, if social groups feel that implementation of 
the gP vision in practice undermines their ability 
to cohere as a group or improve their economic 
conditions, individually or collectively, they are 
likely to rebel. 

Such a democratic rebellion constitutes the sec- 
ond social moment. Limited evidence 
suggests that the Muslim communities, 
directed by their mullahs, effectively 
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The third social moment of 1999 takes the form 
of an alliance decision by one of the BJP's coalition 
partners, the Telugu Desam Party (TDP), led by 
Chandrababu Naidu in the state of Andhra 
Pradesh. Naidu is a strong proponent of the Byr’s 
economic liberalization platform and, as chief min- 
ister of Andhra Pradesh, has enacted some of 
India’s most far-reaching economic programs along 
with increased government support in areas such 
as health and education. He also faced the chal- 
lenge of an apparently resurgent Congress as 
Andhra Pradesh headed simultaneously for state 
assembly and national parliamentary polls. The 
TDP calculation weighed the value of BJP support 
generally against potential alienation from the siz- 
able Muslim population of Andhra Pradesh. (Mus- 
lims, to an extent comparable to other 
communities, have expressed confidence that | 
Naidu’s economic reforms will benefit them, at 
least in the medium term.) 

Naidu’s compromise was to hammer 
out a seat-sharing arrangement with the 


engaged in strategic voting during the What F the BJP (each would not run candidates in 
1999 election, particularly in the state of relationship the others constituencies), but he 
Uttar Pradesh (up). In 1998 the ye between the BJP, would not be an active partner in the 
earned 54 of up's 84 parliamentary seats; the government, ` BP government. The arrangement 


in 1999 this total dropped to 30. The BJP snd Fhiaduc hristian proved to be exceptionally strong: the 


total was expected to fall because of 
increasing disaffection with the state- 
level aP government and increasing ten- 
sions between the state and national 
units of the party. The puzzle is that two essentially 
state-level parties, the Samajwadi Party (sp) and the 
Bahujan Samaj Party (ssp), captured 14 new seats. 
Conventional wisdom held that the BPs decline in 
seat terms would be smaller and that the Congress, 
which gained 10 seats, would be the main benefi- 
ciary of the gP decline. 

By far the dominant change in uP politics was the 
BJP vote share, which plunged from 36.2 percent to 
28.2 percent. Reports in the press indicated that 
Muslim leaders directed their followers to vote for 
the party most likely to beat the BJP. Surely not all, 
and perhaps even not most, of up’s Muslim com- 
munity, which makes up 16 percent of the state's 
population, heeded the call, but perhaps enough 
did to tip the electoral balance. The fascinating 
aspect of this strategy is that Muslims were not 
directed to vote for a party or an ideology, but 
against one. This is a weak form of expressing a 
politicized religious voice, but, if corroborated, it 
would be one of the strongest managed by the Mus- 
lim community in north India since independence. 


violence? 





alliance earned 36 of the state's 44 par- 
liamentary seats; the TDP alone earned 
179 of the state’s 294 assembly seats 
and has formed.a state government on 
its own strength. 


PURSUING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The politics of economic development have 
shifted as state-level parties have become more 
prominent actors at the state and national levels. 
When Congress dominated national politics, it used 
central government resources to solidify its support 
in states where it was also in power as well as to 
developmentally outflank state governments con- 
trolled by other parties. The BPP is trying the same 
strategy, but it is hamstrung both because it must 
mediate between its own interests and those of the 
NDA’s 23 other parties and because central govern- 
ment resources are rapidly dwindling. 

The relationship between governance and devel- | 
opment has evolved over the past half-century of 
Indian independence. India’s first prime minister, . 
Jawaharlal Nehru of the Congress, focused devel- 
opmental efforts on two broad constituencies. Edu- 
cation policies, food subsidies, and political 
legitimacy for the poorest of the poor communities 
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(especially the former untouchables and the tribal 
population) provided a wide electoral base. At the 
same time, loosely following Soviet developmental 
models, Nehru promoted a vision in which large- 
scale industries, tightly regulated by government, 
would become India’s “modern temples” and 
engines of economic development. This combina- 
tion of focused development and broad electoral 
support effectively shut out a growing spectrum of 
socially and economically mobile middle classes 
from the national development debate, not only 
because of their relatively small size at the time but 
also because they were in competition with one 
another. Middle-class developmental issues focused 
on social and economic concerns that did not reach 
the national level.3 

These concerns did reach the state level, and by 
the mid-1960s the Congress came under increasing 
attack from relatively coherent state parties that suc- 
ceeded in defeating the party at the state level. 
Every state has been governed at least once by some 
party other than Congress, and today Congress is 
in power in only 9 of India’s 25 states. Many of 
these non-Congress parties have attempted to ally 
with one another, and during three brief periods— 
1977-1979, 1989-1991, and 1996—1998—suc- 
ceeded in forming a national government. All three 
times the coalitions directed their developmental 
attention toward decentralizing power. During their 
most recent national tenure, state governments 
were given greater rights of taxation and a larger 
proportion of centrally collected revenues. 

While granting developmental autonomy to the 
level of government most aware of developmental 
needs has its advantages, the political aspect of the 
trend deserves emphasis as well. Developmental 
autonomy enables parties leading state governments 
to more effectively administer the projects that ben- 
efit their constituents and thereby strengthen their 
position relative to India’s national parties, the BJP 
and Congress, in their states. Reduced national trea- 
suries limit the ability of parties leading the central 
government to implement a nationally sensitive 
development policy or to directly benefit the citi- 
zens who elected them, particularly those in states 
where other parties are in power. 

The BJP, like the Congress when it was in power 
between 1991 and 1996, has firmly resisted institu- 





3See Arun Swamy, “Parties, Political Identities, and the 
Absence of Mass Political Violence in South India,” im 
Amrita Basu and Atul Kobh, eds , Community Conflicts and 
the State in India (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1998), pp. 108-148. 


tional changes. Further decentralization is not a 
part of the NDA manifesto. Yet each of the NDA mem- 
bers seeks to extract its pound of flesh in the form 
of centrally administered development projects 
directed toward its state. Andhra Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu seek greater irrigation resources since, 30 
years after the Green Revolution, more than 60 per- 
cent of India’s farmland remains dependent pri- 
marily on rainfall; Bihar and West Bengal want 
greater agricultural development resources; all 
states desire more power production in order to fuel 
continued industrial growth. 

Their concerns are genuine; although the econ- 
omy ıs performing well in comparison with other 
countries, which were affected more seriously by 
the 1997-1998 international financial crisis, signs 
of strain exist. Real GDP growth has been phenom- 
enal this decade, rising to 7.8 percent in 1996 and 
projected to remain above 5 percent through 2000. 
This growth has been fueled by a remarkable and 
constant annual domestic savings rate of more than 
23 percent throughout the decade (compared with 
the United States, where net savings rates are con- 
sistently close to zero). This increase also was 
sparked by industrial development in the first half 
of the decade, but industrial growth peaked at 12.7 
percent in 1996-1997 and has fallen to only 4 per- 
cent in 1998-1999. 

Agricultural development has picked up much 
of the slack, but the dominant factor in agricul- 
tural growth is rainfall. India has been blessed with 
a string of 11 good monsoons, but this trend will 
not last forever. Further, development has been 
unevenly distributed, and poor consumers are feel- 
ing the brunt of liberalizing—but not yet liberalt— 
marketplaces. Throughout the decade, retail prices 
have risen nearly twice as quickly as wholesale 
prices. The 1999 rates are 6.9 percent and 13.1 
percent, respectively. Strictly, this reflects compe- 
tition between producers and retailers for con- 
sumer rupees, but, not surprisingly, consumers 
look to the government to protect them from 
painful market adjustments. 

Unfortunately, the government is woefully short 
of cash. The central government (and most state 
governments as well) has run a persistent budget 
deficit for more than a decade. By 1999 government 
expenditures exceeded direct and indirect tax rev- 
enues by 53 percent. Nearly all the difference is 
made up by domestic loans, and interest payments 
on these loans now comprises 28 percent of the 
central budget, or a whopping 53 percent of rev- 


enues. The government simply does not have the 
resources to meet the claims of its constituent mem- 
bers. This problem transcends party politics; any 
alternative government would face the same con- 
straints, but different governments might make dif- 
ferent choices. 

On the day before the votes were counted—but 
before the new NDA government was installed—the 
BJP caretaker government made a tough economic 
choice that illustrates the coalition management 
problems it is likely to face in coming years: it 
boosted the government-controlled price of diesel 
fuel by 40 percent. The price rise was intended to 
increase government revenues and to “rationalize” 
the market by removing what essentially was a 
transportation subsidy. Immediately the truck 
drivers’ union announced a national strike; it 
argued that competitive pressures would not allow 
it to pass on the price rise to customers and would 
thus force the drivers out of business. Retailers of 
consumer goods, especially perishable food items, 
immediately raised their prices—as much as 25 per- 
cent in some regions—in anticipation of a shortage. 
The prime minister, however, stood firm before the 
outcry by the truck drivers and consumers reacting 
to the retail price increases. 
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Although this issue remains unresolved, the 
political tension is clear. Parties whose constituents’ 
specific interests are threatened by nationally sen- 
sible policies must make a choice: stick with the 
government in the hope that it will benefit their 
constituents, or support their constituents’ short- 
term needs in the anticipation that other parties 
might topple the government, which would force 
new elections in which voters might punish them 
at the polls. . 

Prime Minister Vajpayee and the BJP can press 
several advantages as they try to guide such calcu- 
lating politicians toward a stable regime. The Octo- 
ber 1999 electoral verdict provided the NDA with the 
strongest electoral mandate in recent years. In addi- 
tion to the alliance’s majority, Vajpayee himself was 
the overwhelming favorite for prime minister, even 
in states where the sP did not perform well. Also, a 
realistic alternative to the current coalition would 
be hard to cobble together; competition is intense 
not only among NDA members but among the 15 
parties that constitute India’s parliamentary oppo- 
sition as well. Still, although the NDA may enjoy sta- 
bility, it faces challenges at it seeks to transform its 
electoral victory into a set of tangible security, 
social, and economic developmental results. | 


“The major obstacle to any settlement of the. enlflice is the Liberation Tigers’ 
demand for a separate state. Although the guerrillas. have repeatedly indicated 


they are open to negotiation on this questién, past ‘experience has made 
Colombo wary. But given the war. weariness of the Sri Lankan people, condi- 
tions are conduce for e pecena, alone formidable obstacles exist.” 





Sri Lanka’s Civil War 


MANIK DE SILVA 


ineteen eighty-three is generally regarded 
N as the year Sri Lanka’s ethnic conflict 

began. It has since escalated into a full- 
blown civil war, claiming the lives of over 58,000 
people and not showing any signs of ending. But 
the roots of the problem between the majority Sin- 
halese and minority Tamils, who have lived 
together for centuries in a 25,000-square-mile 
island home, goes back many years before July 
1983, when thousands of Tamils first in Colombo 
and then in many other parts of the country were 
brutally attacked by Sinhalese. 

One watershed date would certainly be 1956. 
This was the year when Prime Minister Solomon 
Bandaranaike, a polished Oxford-educated orator, 
swept into power on the nationalist slogan “Sinhala 
Only” in an attempt to replace English as the offi- 
cial language of Ceylon, as Sri Lanka was then 
known. Bandaranaike touched a receptive chord in 
the Sinhalese psyche and scored a landslide victory 
over the United National Party (UNP), which he had 
quit a few years earlier to found the Sri Lanka Free- 
dom Party (SLFP). 

Essentially a liberal, Bandaranaike, who prom- 
ised to impose “Sinhala Only” within 24 hours of 
taking office, did not intend to discriminate against 
the country’s Tamil minority. His efforts at being fair 
to the Tamil and other minorities after making Sin- 
halese the country’s only official language were 
thwarted by chauvinist forces within his own party 
and an opposition determined to exploit the same 
sentiments that had been such a potent source of 
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votes. Colvin de Silva, a leader of the Trotskyist 
Equal Society Party, which advocated both Sin- 
halese and Tamil as the official languages of the 
country—to its electoral detriment—made the 
remarkably accurate prophecy, “One language, two 
nations. Two languages, one nation.” The Tamil 
separatist movement in great measure owed its gen- 
esis to the “Sinhala Only” campaign. 


TRACING THE DIVIDE 

Although it is generally accepted that Tamils felt 
discriminated against after “Sinhala Only” was 
imposed, the demand for a separate Tamil state, 
although never stridently or convincingly made, 
existed before 1956. In 1945 the All Ceylon Tamil 
Congress (ACTC) of G. G. Ponnambalam, then the 
dominant party of the Tamils, presented to a British 
commission on Ceylon’ independence a scheme of 
“balanced representation” in the legislature between 
the Sinhalese and Tamils. This was rejected by the 
commission, which said that “any attempt by arti- 
ficial means to convert a majority into a minority is 
not only inequitable but doomed to failure.” 

In 1949 (after independence the previous year), 
S. J. V. Chelvanayakam broke away from the AcTC 
to form what was called in Tamil the Ilankai 
Thamil Arasu Kadchi, which literally translated 
means the Lanka Tamil State Party but was called 
(some say dishonestly) the Federal Party (FP) in 
English and so presented in Sinhalese areas. Chel- 
vanayakam and the FP played dominant roles on 
behalf of the Tamils in the years between 1956 and 
1970, when two serious attempts to settle the dif- 
ferences between the two communities on the basis 
of regional autonomy for predominantly Tamil 
areas was shot down by opportunistic Sinhalese 
politicians playing on chauvinist elements within 
their community. 


"y 


A perception among many Sinhalese that the 
Tamils enjoyed a privileged position, especially with 
regard to English education and employment before 
independence (profiting from Britain's strategy of 
“divide and rule”), exacerbated ill feelings between 
the two communities. The Sinhalese also had an 
instinctive fear of being engulfed by the very large 
number of ethnic Tamils living in southern India, 
which is separated from the predominantly Tamil 
north Sri Lanka by the narrow Palk Strait. These 
fears fueled the many riots that Tamils living among 
the majority Sinhalese outside the north and east 
faced in 1958, 1977, 1981, and 1983. Since a large 
number of Tamils—over 50 percent of both Sri 
Lankan and Indian Tamils—lve in the seven 
provinces outside the north and east, they became 
vulnerable to attacks generally triggered by Sinhalese 
criminal elements intent on profiting by looting. 

That the Sinhalese themselves bear no intrinsic 
hatred for the Tamils, and that many of them at 
considerable risk to themselves protected Tamil 
families during communal rioting, is confirmed by 
S. Thondaman, the leader of the country’s Indian 
Tamil community, who has held cabinet office 
under the governments of both the UNP and SLFP, 
which draw most of their support from the Sin- 
halese. Thondaman argued in parliament after the 
1983 riots that “there are many people who claim 
that these disturbances are a further manifestation 
of the Sinhala uprising against the Tamils. But I do 
not share the view. The vast majority of the Sinhala 
people condemn these atrocities on these innocent 
Tamil people and have shown sympathy and under- 
standing. . . . To say that this is a Sinhala uprising 
against the Tamils is absurd.” 


“THE BOYS” WHO BECAME TIGERS 

But the 1983 riots did lead to an uprising—by 
Jaffna Tamil youth led by a group of young men dis- 
illusioned with the Tamil community’s existing 
political leadership. They believed that there was no 
nonviolent way to achieve what they perceived to 
be justice for Tamils. This group of militants would 
develop within a few years into the Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam. 

The LITE has deservedly acquired the reputation 
of becoming one of the world’s most effective guer- 
Tilla forces or, as the Sri Lanka government and the 
vast majority of the Sinhalese people would have it, 
terrorist outfit. Originally a guerrilla group consid- 
ered by the army unable to engage in a conven- 
tional war, the Tigers have repeatedly demonstrated 
their military capability by overrunning several 
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major military installations in Sri Lanka's north. 
The Tigers are led by the 45-year-old Velupillai 
Prabhakaran. The group had its genesis in the 
young Tamil men in the Jaffna peninsula, affec- 
tionately referred to in the early days as “the boys.” 
They increasingly pushed the traditional Tamil 
political leadership, which was then dominated by 
the Tamil United Liberation Front (TULF) (a group- 
ing of the Federal Party, the actc, and the Ceylon 
Workers Congress of Thondaman), to adopt a more 
militant stance on Tamil demands that culminated 
in the Vadukoddai Resolution of May 14, 1976 for 
a separate state of Tamil Eelam “consisting of the 
Northern and Eastern Provinces of Sri Lanka.” 
From 1972 various youth groups of Tamils, 
including Prabhakaran’s Tamil New Tigers, had 
become active and had together with the TULF 
engaged in a prolonged and continuous campaign 
of disobedience that included murder, bombings, 
and arson. Although the TULF always distanced itself 
from the violence of “the boys,” the youth move- 
ments played a major part in its electoral successes 
in the north and east. The TULF swept the Tamil 
areas in the general elections of 1977 and claimed 
a mandate, on the basis of its manifesto, to estab- 


SRI LANKA’S MAJOR ETHNIC GROUPS 


At the time of independence from Britain in 
1948, Sri Lanka’s demographic composition was 69 
percent Sinhalese; other large groups included Sri 
Lanka Tamils, who made up 11 percent of the pop- 
ulation; Indian Tamils 12 percent; and Muslims 6 
percent. The Sri Lanka Tamils were the indigenous 
Tamils largely concentrated in the north of the 
country and less so in the east, while the Indian 
Tamils were mostly people brought to the country 
from India by the British rulers to work on the tea 
and rubber plantations and their descendants. A 
substantial number of the Indian Tamils were repa- 
triated back to India under the terms of two 
treaties entered into by Prime Minister Sirima Ban- 
daranaike of Sri Lanka with Indian Prime Minis- 
ters Lal Bahadur Shastri and Indira Gandhi of 
India. E 

‘Following this repatriation after 1960 and the 
grant of Sri Lanka citizenship to those who opted to 
stay, the demographic composition changed with 
the proportion of both the Sinhalese and the Sri 
Lanka Tamils increasing. The Sinhalese increased to 
74 percent, the Sri Lanka Tamils to 13 percent, and 
the Muslims to 7 percent. The proportion of the 
Indian Tamils decreased to 6 percent. 


M. d. S. 
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lish a separate state of Tamil Eelam in the Northern 
and Eastern provinces. By then the Tamil New 
Tigers had become the LTTE and had made its pres- 
ence felt when Prabhakaran personally assassinated 
Alfred Duraiappah, the Sri Lanka Freedom Party 
mayor of Jaffna, signaling the militants’ growing dis- 
enchantment with establishment Tamils. 

It was not long before the increasing violence, 
including the routine murder of policemen and 
police informers whose bodies were hung on lamp- 
posts as examples to others, forced President Junius 
Jayewardene's government to send Brigadier Tissa 
Weeratunge to Jaffna with orders to “eliminate the 
menace of terrorism.” Despite “Bull” Weeratunge's 
best efforts, the militancy grew and by the early 
1980s the various youth groups, including the LTTE, 
were strong enough to take over police stations, 
seize weapons, and rob banks. By the time the anti- 
Tamil riots of July 1983 erupted, following an LTTE 
ambush near Jaffna University that killed 13 sol- 
diers, the Tigers had the capability to detonate land- 
mines under military convoys and an armory that 
included grenades and automatic weapons. 

The 1983 riots blackened Sri Lanka’s image inter- 
nationally largely because the security forces and 
police, angered by the killing of their fellow officers 
in the Tamil-dominated north, ignored or some- 
times encouraged attacks on Tamils in the Sinhalese 
majority areas of the south. These events attracted 
global attention to the separatist drive as thousands 
of Tamil refugees fled to the neighboring state of 
Tamil Nadu in south India. With public opinion in 
Tamil Nadu and in the West favoring the Tamil 
cause, and with India actively arming and training 
the rebels, the LTTE was able to grow considerably 
in strength, brutally eliminating rival militant 
groups and increasingly challenging the military. 
Even the TULF that had once nurtured “the boys” 
was not spared, with many of its leaders assassi- 
nated both in the north as well as in Colombo. 

Prabhakaran, who had indoctrinated young 
Tamils on the need for a separate state, has been 
able to inspire fanatical devotion to his cause. A 
core of suicide cadres, including the young woman 
who killed Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi in India in 
1991, has been developed, giving the Tigers a 
frightening terrorist capability. The trademark 
cyanide capsule that LTTE members wear around 
their neck to bite if captured—so that they will tell 
no tales even under torture—has often been used. 
Though banned as a terrorist organization in some 
countries such as India (where Prabhakaran is 
wanted for Rajiv Gandhi’ assassination), the United 


States, and Canada, the LTTE has been able to estab- 
lish an effective international presence in Western 
Europe and North America. Its fundraising abilities 
(including extortion), especially among nearly a 
million expatriate Tamils living and working in the 
West, is immense. In addition to arms captured 
from the Sn Lanka army, military hardware includ- 
ing sophisticated weapons are regularly procured 
and landed in the war zone under its control. Sri 
Lanka now spends between 5 and 6 percent of GDP 
on the war with the Tigers, and the security forces 
have been expanded from 10,000 in 1983 to 
120,000 today. 

An awesome ability to carry out terrorist strikes 
anywhere within Sri Lanka remains a potent 
weapon in the LTTE armory. Although the security 
forces continue to enjoy a monopoly on air power 
in the war, the Tigers in recent years have acquired 
an antiaircraft capability and have shot down sev- 
eral government aircraft, requiring the air force to 
fly circuitous sea routes to reach airfields in gov- 
ernment-controlled northern and eastern areas. 


THE INDIA FACTOR 

The civil war in Sr Lanka continues, despite the 
enormous resources deployed to militarily subdue 
the LTTE, because of the active role India played in 
fostering the early insurgency. India came into the 
equation in the post-1983 period, justifying its role 
in arming and training the rebels by pointing to 
“subregional sentiments” in Tamil Nadu favoring 
the “struggle” of fellow Tamils in Sri Lanka. The 
influx of Sn Lankan Tamil refugees into Tamil Nadu 
strengthened its hand. The Indian national press 
and the international media routinely exposed the 
help given the Tamil rebels by various Indian gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

J. N. Dixit, who served as India’s high commis- 
sioner in Colombo through the 1980s, has 
explained India’s involvement by noting that Pres- 
ident Jayewardene government's “serious appre- 
hensions” of the rise in Tamil militancy in Sri Lanka 
were used by the United States and Pakistan to cre- 
ate a “politico-strategic pressure point against 
India.” Dixit argues that with large-scale sympathy 
for the plight of Sri Lanka’s Tamils in Tamil Nadu, 
which was governed by an ethnic Tamil political 
party, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi had to take 
note of subregional sentiments. 

“There was a perception,” Dixit wrote in 1998, 
“that if India did not support the Tamil cause in Sri 
Lanka, and if the government of India tried to ques- 
tion the political and emotional feelings of the Sri 


Lanka[n] Tamils, there would be a resurgence of 
Tamil separatism in India. India, who could therefore 
not remain unconcerned about Sri Lankan develop- 
ments during Mrs. Ghandi’ second tenure, chose the 
option of supporting the Sri Lankan Tamils.” 

Apart from its role of arming and training the 
militants and providing them with staging and bas- 
ing facilities in Tamil Nadu, India played a major 
part in helping the LTTE survive the fiercest military 
thrust launched against it, the Sri Lanka army’s 
Operation Liberation of 1987. That effort was on 
the verge of success when India signaled that unless 
the operation was abandoned, it would militarily 
intervene; Indian fighter plane—escorted aircraft 
entered Sri Lankan air space to drop token food 
packages over the northern Jaffna peninsula where 
people, New Delhi claimed, were being starved by 
the Colombo government. President 
Jayewardene called off the operation, 
paving the way for India to offer its 
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tration of the merged Northeast, before Prab- 
hakaran reluctantly agreed. 

Although India naively believed that the Tigers 
were sincere when they consented to the agree- 
ment, Prabhakaran voiced his suspicions in the first 
public speech he made after signing the accord. “I 
do not think that as a result of this agreement there 
will be a permanent solution to the problems of the 
Tamuls. The time is not far off before the monster of 
Sinhalese racism will devour us. . . . I have unre- 
lenting faith in the proposition that only a separate 
state of Tamil Eelam can offer a permanent solution 
to the problem of the people of Tamil Eelam.” 

The Indian peacekeeping force arrived in north- 
east Sri Lanka on July 30, 1987 and supervised 
what was an obviously token surrender of arms by 
the Liberation Tigers. Meanwhile, a vicious insur- 
rection opposing the Indian inter- 
vention flared in the predominantly 
Sinhalese areas of south Sri Lanka, 


“good offices” for a settlement of Sri avs burnt pes fingers forcing President Jayewardene to 
Lanka’s ethnic problem. It was an both militarily and deploy the army, which was confined 
offer that Jayewardene could not diplomatically, India is to its barracks in the northeast, to the 
refuse despite widespread Sinhalese unlikely to intervene south. This rebellion, led by the Peo- 
opposition. ples Liberation Front, took the coun- 


Indian Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi came to Colombo in July 
1987 to sign the Indo—Lanka accord, 
under which it was agreed that Sri 
Lanka would grant regional autonomy to its 
provinces, similar to what had been obtained in the 
Indian states. In return, the LTTE was required to lay 
down its arms and enter the political mainstream. 
India was to underwrite the agreement and send a 
peacekeeping force to the northeast to ensure that 
all parties conformed to the terms of the agreement 
But the Tamil claim that the Northern and Eastern 
provinces as their traditional homeland was a stick- 
ing point, smce non-Tamils constituted the majority 
in the Eastern province, which is populated by Sin- 
halese, Tamils, and Muslims in approximately equal 
proportions. It was, however, agreed that the North- 
ern and Eastern provinces would be temporarily 
merged, and within a year the people of the east 
would determine by referendum whether they 
wished to remain linked to the north. This referen- 
dum has never been held. 

The Liberation Tigers flatly turned down the 
accord when it was first shown in New Delhi. It 
took a great deal of persuasion, including a personal 
meeting between Prabhakaran and Rajiv Gandhi, 
financial sweeteners, and a guarantee that the LTTE 
would be given the dominant role in the adminis- 


again in Sri Lanka’s 
internal affairs. 





try to the brink of anarchy but was 
eventually quelled in 1989 under the 
presidency of Ranasinghe Premadasa, 
who had succeeded Jayewardene the 
previous year. 

The Indian peacekeeping force saturated the 
northeast with troops; the first Indian-supervised 
election in November 1988 to the temporarily 
merged Northeastern Provincial Council, which 
had been created under the terms of the accord, was 
won by the Eelam People’s Revolutionary Libera- 
tion Front. The Liberation Tigers boycotted this 
election; the Indians backed the front. 

The Indian peacekeeping force quickly found 
itself at war with the LTTE and was soon charged 
with the same human rights violations once leveled 
against the Sri Lankan army. The Indians helped 
Tamil militant groups opposed to the Liberation 
Tigers to form what was called the Tamil National 
Army in preparation for their eventual withdrawal, 
while the war against the LTTE intensified. Mean- 
while, President Premadasa, who had strongly 
opposed the Indian intervention, began making 
common cause with the LTTE to secure the Indian 
withdrawal. When the peacekeeping force was “de- 
inducted” (that is, withdrawn) in March 1990, the 
LITE moved in to take control of the northeast. The 
Northeastern Provincial Council was dissolved by 
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Colombo, its chief minister going into exile with 
the Indians. The Tigers then turned to the Tamil 
National Army and its allies, killing thousands of 
members and supporters and seizing their arms 
while the survivors fled to India in large numbers. 


No SETTLEMENT IN SIGHT 

Having burnt its fingers badly both militarily and 
diplomatically, India is unlikely to intervene again 
in Sri Lanka's internal affairs. Fences between 
Colombo and New Delhi have been mended, and 
India, which has proscribed the LTTE as a terrorist 
organization, currently cooperates with Sn Lanka 
on security matters. No Tamil militants can now 
find safe haven on Indian territory. Nevertheless, 
the LTTE maintains informal supply lines in India, 
and, despite naval patrolling, there is regular boat 
traffic between the south Indian and north Sri 
Lankan coasts, facilitated by fishermen from both 
countries. Despite the fallout from Rajiv Gandhis 
assassination, the Tigers are not altogether without 
friends in India. 

Although the Tigers have been outlawed in the 
United States and Canada, where large numbers of 
Tamils live, the LTTE retains its fundraising capa- 
bilities in these countries as well as in Western 
Europe. It also maintains an international secre- 
tariat in London; Britain remains reluctant to 
accede to Colombo’s request to close it down 
because there is no hard evidence that it is used for 
purposes of terrorism. 

The major obstacle to any settlement of the con- 
flict is the Liberation Tigers’ demand for a separate 
state. Although the guerrillas have repeatedly indi- 
cated they are open to negotiation on this question, 
past experience has made Colombo wary. But given 
the war weariness of the Sri Lankan people, condi- 
tions are conducive for peacemaking, although 
formidable obstacles exist. On one side 1s the seem- 
ing intractability of the LTTEs demand for a state, 
and on the other, growing Sinhalese fears that the 
devolution package proposed as a basis of settle- 
ment will only aggravate an already unhappy situ- 
ation (under the plan a “union of regions” would 


be granted substantial powers currently held by the 
central government). 

A strong body of opinion in Sri Lanka holds that 
peace will be possible only following the military 
subjugation of the LTTE. Having abandoned the 
peace platform on which it was elected in 1994, 
President Chandrika Kumaratunga’s government 
has tried to weaken the Tigers through several 
major military offensives, with heavy casualties on 
both sides. The government hopes it can isolate the 
Tigers by winning acceptance of other Tamil groups 
to its devolution proposals for regional autonomy. 
Many of these Tamil groups can survive Tiger 
attacks only because of government-provided secu- 
rity and are unable to travel freely in those areas 
where the LTTE is active. Most recently, the TULF's 
Neelan Tiruchelvam, who played a major role in 
drafting the government’ devolution proposals, was 
assassinated in Colombo by a suicide killer. 

The prospects of an early end to the war seem 
remote. The LTTE favors third-party mediation, but 
Colombo has rejected this approach (although For- 
eign Minister Lakshman Kadirgamar officially has 
said there is no objection to a “facilitator”). Direct 
negotiations with the LTTE are inevitable if the war 
is to end. It is also necessary that the two main 
political forces in the south, the ruling People’s 
Alliance and the opposition United National Party, 
present a common front to the Tigers. But with a 
presidential election scheduled for early 2000, and 
with a parliamentary election to follow, nothing in 
this direction can happen in the short term. 

Despite the periodic communal rioting they have 
faced, large numbers of Tamils continue to live, 
work, and buy property in predominantly Sinhalese 
areas of the country, an implicit acknowledgment 
that 1983 is now only a bad memory. And many 
Tamils have fled territory contested by the govern- 
ment and the LTTE to live in predominantly Sin- 
halese areas where they feel safer and living 
conditions are infinitely superior. Even if there is to 
be a separate Tamil state in the future, large num- 
bers of Tamils living among the Sinhalese will not: 
want to return to it. E 





of that recovery.” 


Although a number of arguments have been advanced to explain Asia’s 
turnaround, they “do not take into account another, deeper cause for’ Asia's 
recovery—one, that also leads us to recommend caution about the extent 
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victim to a severe economic reversal. Cur- 

rencies were in free fall, growth had stalled, 
foreign investors were either fleeing or sharply 
reducing their commitments, and joblessness was 
increasing. Before the crisis, Asian economies had 
been among the most dynamic in the world. Now 
it appeared that growth in South Korea, Indonesia, 
Thailand, Malaysia, the Philippines, and Hong 
Kong would be negative. Even the well-managed 
Singaporean and Taiwanese economies suffered 
slowdowns related to the collapse of regional mar- 
kets. Japan, the world’ second-largest economy, was 
also mired in a steep recession and its banks were 
hit hard by a wave of nonperforming loans at home 
and elsewhere in Asia. China was expected to 
devalue its currency, which would enhance its 
export competitiveness but diminish that of the 
region's other major exporters. Pronouncements 
about the dawn of the Asian century became 

. distant echoes. 

One year later the picture appears far less bleak. 
Improved growth forecasts, less onerous unem- 
ployment numbers, and increasingly positive trade 
balances are the norm throughout the region. 
International investors are cautiously bringing 
their money back; according to the Washington- 
based Institute of International Finance, private 
capital inflows to Asia are expected to rebound 
from a low of $8.6 billion in 1998 to $39.3 billion 
in 1999. Asian households are consuming again. 


B the end of 1998, much of Asia had fallen 
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The perception in the region is that the worst of 
the crisis is over. 

What led to Asias seemingly quick turnaround? 
Regional specialists offer a number of interrelated 
factors, including the fiscal prudence demonstrated 
by many Asian governments before and during the 
worst of the crisis; the apparent commitment by 
many Asian leaders to meaningful private sector 
reform (especially in South Korea, Japan, and Thai- 
land); the sudden confidence-building interest-rate 
cuts in the United States; continued evidence of 
new economic growth in Western Europe; and the 
IMF’ insistence that Indonesia, South Korea, and 
Thailand raise interest rates to bolster their curren- 
cies (although we have strong doubts about the via- 
bility of this suggestion). 

These arguments, however, do not take into 


“account another, deeper cause for Asia’s recovery— 


one that also leads us to recommend caution about 
the extent of that recovery. The Asian nations were 
never the economic basket cases as some portrayed 
them in 1998. Most Asian states, unlike their Latin 
American counterparts in the 1980s, did not run 
budget deficits, managed their public sectors, and 
maintained low-inflation environments. Thus, 
when the crisis broke, the public sector side was 
able to rebound (with the assistance of the IMF)— 
hence Asia’s rapid recovery. Although Asian politi- 
cal leaders may speak in glowing terms of their 
reform agendas, especially the modest government 
pressure to reform that has been exerted on domes- 
tic financial institutions and the largest industrial 
enterprises, the evidence of meaningful private sec- 
tor reform throughout the region is mixed, with 
some nations faring better than others. Further- 
more, greater progress has been made with regard 
to financial sector reform than to corporate reform. 
Let us put this discussion into context by address- 
ing briefly the root causes of the financial crisis. 
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“A RECIPE FOR DISASTER’ 

The Asian financial crisis surprised many ana- 
lysts and economists. Most of the economies in the 
region had pursued prudent fiscal policies. Public 
sector debt was fairly low. Trade and current 
account balances were in surplus or in only mild 
deficit (with the exception of Thailand). Foreign 
direct investment was on the rise. Inflation and 
unemployment levels were negligible. Savings rates 
were among the highest in the world. Most impor- 
tant, growth rates were extraordinary. For example, 
Thailand’ real GNP average growth rate was 7.3 per- 
cent between 1965 and 1996, and South Korea’s 
was 8.9 percent. These positive economic condi- 
tions were coupled with an almost unprecedented 
degree of political stability in the region. 

The onset of the crisis was surprising because it 
originated primarily in the private sector. A surge 
of private capital inflows in the form of bank loans 
and portfolio investments led to asset-price infla- 
tion that fueled a speculative bubble. 
A considerable amount of foreign- 
borrowed money was channeled into 
problematic real estate and other pro- 





The financial crisis in 





of China). These factors, taken together, were a 
recipe for disaster. Once Thailand devalued its cur- 
rency on July 2, 1997, panic-stricken international 
investors, seeking total security, began to move their 
money out of Asia and other emerging markets to 
United States Treasury bonds. It was an old- 
fashioned bank run. 

Banks, currency speculators, and hedge funds 
discovered that when they lost money in one Asian 
country, they had to pull money out of another one 
to successfully manage their risk exposures in 
emerging markets. Institutional investors followed 
suit, and this aggravated the panic. 

Other culprits were at work also. Crony capital- 
ism was pervasive in many Asian economies. Goy- 
ernment contracts were awarded unfairly and on 
the basis of personal connections. Bankers, espe- 
cially in Thailand and South Korea, were too close 
to senior government officials. Bank debt was rolled 
over and insolvent banks allowed to continue to 
operate. This encouraged many 
bankers to take inappropriate risks, 
overextending credit as well as con- 
centrating it in a few sectors, such as 


jects throughout Southeast Asia and Asia may be over, real estate. Heavy foreign investment, 
South Korea. In 1996 Thailand, for but the new era is one eens r Fa 
a, S a ea a fraught with exceedingly Sa iik SEN D a ee 
tal inflows, and its foreign debt stood difficult decisions. credit, often to high-risk borrowers, 
at 50 percent of Gpp. thereby making the financial system 


This debt was critical. Much of 
the external debt of countries such as South 
Korea, Indonesia, and Thailand was short-term 
and concentrated in the private sector. In addition, 
wage costs throughout the region were rising 
while foreign demand for Asia's high-tech exports 
was declining. But the failure of many regional 
governments to delink from the dollar after it 
appreciated against their currencies in 1996— 
which meant that the debt denominated in dollars 
began to rise—was the critical factor in exacer- 
bating the debt burden. 

As exports stagnated and with foreign lending 
diverted into risky real estate ventures, there was a 
substantial risk that Asia’s banks and finance com- 
panies would be unable to service their debts if 
exchange rates weakened. Governments’ fixed 
exchange rates reduced their capacity to react to the 
crisis quickly. Foreign currency debt loans were 
high relative to the private sector’ ability to finance 
repayments as well as to the availability of foreign 
exchange (foreign exchange reserves were falling 
throughout the region, with the notable exception 


even more vulnerable. 

The mF has been criticized, sometimes sca- 
thingly, for offering the wrong advice during the 
worst of the crisis. Some analysts insisted that urg- 
ing the Asian nations to raise interest rates in an 
effort to stabilize their currencies was exactly the 
wrong approach. This critique has some merit. 
Credit-rating agencies also played a role in exacer- 
bating the crisis; their rapid downgrading of South 
Korea's and Thailand’ creditworthiness accelerated 
the dramatic outflow of capital from those coun- 
tries. But it is too easy to blame the mr, the rating 
agencies, and the Asian governments for the cri- 
sis—investors were not blameless either. 

From the mid-1980s through 1997, investors 
were quick to put money into a region that seemed 
to be doing everything right. They ignored the evi- 
dence of crony capitalism in favor of large returns. 
Indeed, conducting business with cronies often was 
preferred. This could be seen in investor relations 
with the family and close associates of Indonesia's 
President Suharto. 


Ay 


At the same time, many investors did not subject 
Asian markets to the same stringent tests they 
applied to United States corporate bond issuers. 
Investors relied too much on the opinions of the 
credit-rating agency analysts, who were investigat- 
ing only part of the story, and investment bankers, 
who had a vested interest in selling Asian bonds 
and equities. 


RECOVERY BEGUN. . . 

This emerging understanding of the financial cri- 
siss causes has led to a rethinking of the economic 
policymaking environment in Asia. It is here that 
the critical battle to reform Asia’s economies will 
likely be won or lost. 

Before the crisis the economic policymaking 
environment was dominated by a broad regional 
consensus on the need for economic growth. Gov- 
ernment and other key political actors made eco- 
nomic growth their focus. Now the focus has 
changed. Technocrats are under considerable pres- 
sure to demonstrate their effectiveness; gone is the 
senior bureaucrats ability to implement sometimes 
harsh economic programs without public discus- 
sion. Politicians have shifted from building con- 
sensus to accommodating political change. This 
includes a new environment where social and eth- 
nic differences are more politically salient than 
before and where demands are articulated for 
greater accountability in the political process. 

For the domestic business elite the shift in focus 
may mean an end to the opaque nature of business 
and the unhealthy coziness with the public sector 
and a dominant bank. In their place are newly 
established independent regulatory agencies, 
demands for greater financial transparency and dis- 
closure, and a revised, arm’s-length relationship 
with the banks. For the banks, it also means adop- 
tion of a credit culture that emphasizes sound busi- 
ness practices over personal relationships. 

The business sector is where the greatest battles 
are being fought to create a new competitive Asia— 
and their outcome will have an enormous impact on 
the last group involved in the economic policymak- 
ing environment: the broader public. Before the cri- 
sis, many Asian citizens were focused on economic 
growth and the attainment of a better standard of 
living. In the wake of the crisis, Asian publics are 
demanding greater accountability and new skills 
from not just the government, but also the bureau- 
crats, the politicians, and the business community. 

The objective of this new economic paradigm is 
to create an Asia that is more transparent, efficient, 
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and responsive to the publics needs through more 
market-driven policies. This implies a major over- 
haul of old political and economic relationships, the 
discarding of bad habits, and an embrace of things 
new and difficult. Although the current recovery of 
economic growth rates helps move the process 
along, pitfalls remain. 


. « „AND SUSTAINED 

Several events must occur to maximize the 
chances that Asia’s recovery will be sustained. First, 
it is vital that the United States economy continue to 
prosper and that American and other international 
consumers continue to import Asian products. In 
this regard, the yen—dollar exchange rate is key, for 
if the yen continues to strengthen, Japanese products 
will become prohibitively expensive for Americans. 
The Japanese central bank may have to intervene to 
weaken the currency in coordination with other G- 
7 countries, such as the United States and Germany. 

In addition, since Japan is the most important 
economic power in Asia, it is urgent that the island 
nation reduce its large public debt, currently a stag- 
gering $5.4 trillion, approximately 100 percent of 
GDP. Debt at this level could lead to higher interest 
rates. Should this occur, long-term interest rates 
would likely rise elsewhere in the world, further sti- 
fling growth. 

Macroeconomic policymaking in non-Japan Asia 
must also remain fiscally prudent, and economic 
indicators must remain positive. Here the news is 
largely upbeat. Inflation is low and declining. 
Domestic savings throughout the region remain 
among the highest in the world. There is a large pool 
of workers and high potential productivity gains 
through technology transfer. Exports are gradually 
increasing and consumers are spending again. Most 
notably, many analysts expect better policymaking 
to continue to improve economic growth rates. 

During the financial crisis, Asian governments 
adhered to orthodox monetary and fiscal policies and 
kept their markets open (Malaysia partly excepted), 
and this has maintained the region’ attractiveness for 
foreign direct investment. Regarding monetary pol- 
icy, the region's central-bank governors have stressed 
the importance of price stability. They did not print 
money to deal with their banking crisis and seem 
prepared to raise interest rates when necessary. The 
cost of this tight monetary policy was a deep reces- 
sion and a collapse in private sector investment. But 
the payoff has been a spectacular turnaround in trade 
and investment performance. Asia 1s earning its way 
out of the crisis and paying down its bank debt. 
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Another key to sustaining growth in Asia will be 
the ability to raise capital in the world’s equity and 
bond markets, and to develop local currency fixed- 
income markets. To this end, some Asian nations are 
making efforts to improve the performance of their 
financial systems by enhancing the degree of trans- 
parency, enforcing stricter auditing procedures, and 
granting more rights to minority shareholders. The 
nations of Asia also must continue to secure bank 
loans when necessary, but developing their domestic 
stock and bond markets will be even more vital. 

One recent positive sign has been the perfor- 
mance of some of these equity markets. The South 
Korean and Singaporean stock markets are now 
ahead of where they were before the beginning of 
the financial crisis in 1997, despite a slower pace in 
October 1999. Also, in just the past year, the stock 
markets of Thailand and Malaysia have doubled in 
value. Most of the region's other stock markets— 
including Japan'’s—have also improved. This phe- 
nomenon has occurred much more quickly than 
virtually all analysts had predicted, and reflects, in 
part, some of the fundamental strengths of these 
economies. Most notable is the benign mix of low 
interest rates and stronger export performance. 

If the nations of Asia are to compete effectively 
in increasing exports or attracting more foreign 
direct investment, they must look at nonfinancial 
issues as well, especially telecommunications 
infrastructure. Although Asia has become the 
world’s information-technology hardware factory, 
the adoption and application of these new tech- 
nologies has been uneven. Capturing the produc- 
tivity gains from technology will require high levels 
of investment both in manufacturing hardware and 
in raising education levels. Given the high debt of 
some Asian nations, it remains to be seen how will- 
ing they will be to invest in the technology train- 
ing required. 

Another nonfinancial concern is the need to con- 
tain strategic threats if growth in the region is to be 
sustained. If these economies must devote scarce 
resources to their military capabilities, then eco- 
nomic growth will decline. The intensification of 
conflicts between China and Taiwan, South and 
North Korea, and growing internal strife in Indone- 
sia would hamper a full economic recovery for 
these nations. 


THE CHALLENGES 

Clearly, sustaining economic growth in Asia will 
be a challenge. Obstacles to overcome include the 
difficulties of implementing financial sector and 


corporate reform, as well as dealing with high debt 
and growing levels of economic inequality. 

The region's banking systems are especially in 
need of changes. For many years, banks in China, 
South Korea, and Thailand especially lent money to 
problematic companies with little regard for the 
credit risks. Many banks were tied to large con- 
glomerates, and consequently there was minimal 
independent regulatory supervision. (Singapore, 
Malaysia, Taiwan, and the Philippines were notable 
exceptions to this regional trend.) In general, 
progress in banking reform has been slower than in 
other areas. This will remain the case until the 
importance of credit risk and reward within the 
financial services sector are more fully appreciated. 
Malaysia is overhauling its banking system by 
reducing its 58 financial institutions into 6 super- 
banks. Korea has sold some poorly managed and 
unprofitable banks, merged many, and closed oth- 
ers. Thailand has sold 2 banks to foreign entities. 
But in general, the relationships among banks, gov- 
ernments, and corporations remain too cozy. 

A related problem for many of these economies 
is the weak or nonexistent enforcement of 
bankruptcy laws. Too many insolvent financial insti- 
tutions are government-supported, and the courts 
choose not to make the hard decisions to close 
them. Yet the quick recovery has removed the sense 
of political urgency that forced the positive changes 
that have occurred. The reform process has slowed, 
but many problems remain and could worsen. 

Still, most Asian economies are likely to witness 
a continuing reduction of government involvement 
in the private sector. In an effort to attract foreign 
investment, Asian nations will have little choice but 
to permit greater market liberalization, especially in 
the financjal sector. At the same time that govern- 
ments are reducing their economic roles, they may 
increase their presence in other ways, including 
establishing more government regulatory powers 
and providing stronger social safety nets. Systems 
of corporate governance are likely to change, and 
provisions for more transparency in corporate 
accounting and reporting practices will become evi- 
dent. In the long run, pressure will mount for the 
overhaul of large, highly diversified industrial con- 
glomerates in South Korea, Thailand, Indonesia, 
and Malaysia. 

The economic shakeout might also accelerate the 
process of political change in the region. This is 
most obvious in Indonesia and possibly Malaysia, 
but we are likely to see an intensification of pres- 
sures for more competitive political party systems 


in other Asian economies as well. As economic 
inequality in Asia increases, and as popular aware- 


ness of this inequality becomes more pervasive, the : 


economic underclasses are likely to demand a 
greater role in the political process.,In the medium 
to long term, new parties may emerge to challenge 
the established ones. 


THREE PATHS TO THE FUTURE 

‘The financial crisis in Asia may be over, but the 
new era ig one fraught with exceedingly difficult 
decisions that will pull the region either into the 
globalized international economy or doom it to 
regressing into a second-rate manufacturing zone, 
vulnerable to external shocks. Three scenarios for 
Asia in the post—financial crisis era are briefly 
described. K 

` The first is a boom scenario in which external 

factors continue to be positive: moderate to strong 
economic growth continues in the United States, 
Canada, and Europe; commodity prices firm up; 
and interest rates in key markets remain relatively 
low. Within Asia, governments continue to support 
reform programs, forcing local corporate sectors to 
become more competitive by focusing on core areas 
of expertise, adding to shareHoldet clout, and over- 
hauling banking sectors. Under this scenario, for- 
eign direct investment increases, and as foreign 
companies enter local markets they help reinforce 
and accelerate change. Although initially difficult 
to implement and often increasing unernployment, 
these changes ultimately will strengthen Asian 
economies and businesses. The reforms should put 
the region back on track with rapid growth, 
improved living conditions for the majority of its 
citizens, and a stronger concept of the rulé:of law 
and the need for a just society. This scenario also 
envisions a reduction in régional political tensions, 
with a desire to resolve issues by diplomacy or 
through the ballot box. By 2001 ‘Asia ‘is once again 
riding high’ This is a highly optimistic outlook, and 
it has only a small chance of occurring. ` 

The second scenario is one of gloom and doom. 
A number of governments slow the pace of struc- 
tural reform as economic growth initially returns, 
indicating that the crisis is over and the hardships 
endured were indeed short-lived. However, this is 
a false dawn. After a couple of years of strong eco- 
nomic growth, another crisis hits’ the ‘region 
because politicians, senior bureaucrats, and corpo- 
rate leaders are not fully committed to the reform 
process. The half-reformed corporáte and banking 
ectors cannot withstand the new round òf troubles, 
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` and the crisis is worse than in 1997 and 1998. 


Adding to this, Asia's political situation has only 
worsened. China, Indonesia, and Malaysia are 
marked by political tensions. China’ leaders, hard- 
pressed by domestic unrest over the stagnation in 
economic growth, decide to play the nationalist 
card and.are increasingly aggressive in pursuing 
their claims to Taiwan and the South China Sea. 
They also become much more forceful with their 
Central Asian neighbors, which results in a sharp 
increase in unrest among Chinas Muslim popula- 
tion in the northwest. Japan is in no condition to 
counter Chinese actions since its political system 
has spawned further political fragmentation and a 
rapid rotation of weak and ineffective coalition gov- 
ernments, marked by an inability to create, let alone 
implement, any lasting policies. By 2002 Asia is 
once again mired in economic crisis: This scenario 
also has little chance of coming to fruition. `‘ 

The last scenario is more gradual and probably 
the most realistic. Growth is up, inflation remains 
low, and unemployment falls below crisis levels. 
Local equity and debt markets develop as well as 
more sophisticated financial systems. Significantly, 
a credit culture is developing within the banking 
systems that screen good loans from bad. Addition- 
ally, the central banks become more independent, 
and political party systems become, more competi- 
tive. However, the recoyery will remain tenuous and 
a number of factors, most internal, but, some exter- 
nal, can lead the region back to crisis. © 

This scenario will be characterized by more 
short-term hardship in terms of high unemploy- 
ment, corporate upheaval in the form.of mergers 
and acquisitions, and the evolution of democratic 
government. Under this scenario, the economic 
growth many Asian countries began to enjoy in 
1999 will continue in 2000 and 2001, but-at a 
more moderate pace than in the past two decades. 
Yet the recovery will not be across the board. Sim- 
ply stated, those countries making the reforms will 
benefit the most from foreign direct investment 
and achieve a more sustainable recovery than 
those that donot... 5° Rg 

Whichever scenario comes to pass, clearly Asia's 
financial crisis will have a lingering impact on the 
regions economic development. But although con- 
siderable damage was,done, the potential exists for 
a new, stronger Asia. For all the nations of Asia, the 
reform process will encounter significant obstacles. 
Their eventual success will depend on the ability of 
regional leaders to make the tough-but necessary 
policy choices. S et E 
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the vote and 65 of 183 Seats: the fermight Freedom Party 
finishes second, with only 415 votes more than the third-place 
conservative Anstrian People’s Party; both the Freedom Party 
and the Austrian People’s Party receive 26.9% of the vote and 
52 seats each 


BELARUS 

Oct 17—Scores are injured m Minsk when approximately 20,000 
people in an authorized protest legally approach the 
presidential palace and clash with police; the protesters oppose 
President Alexander Lokeshenko’s plans for a union with 
Russia and demand news of 3 missing opposition leaders. 


Oct. 15 President Festus Mogae of the ruliùg Botswana - 
Dentiocratic Party is reelected to his eighth term; he has served 
as president since 1966, when the nation gattied mdependence. 

Oct ee eed pital ist who’ eal ioi 
Vigorous Burmese Stadent-Warnors, release 89 hostages taken 
yesterday at the Burmese embassy in Bangkok, Thailand and ,. 
are allowed to leave the embassy in a Thai goverriment-supp-~ 
‘Hed hehcopter, which takes them io the Burmese border; the - 
‘group demanded that the Burmese government free political 
Pee ae ene 

democrati? pariiament’ ` 


Oct, 3-—The govertiment cldses tus bnde with Thailand: the’ 
nulitants, who were allowed to go free by Tha suthoritits, are 
believed to have sought sanctuary with the Karen Natonal 
‘Union, a rebel-group in Burma 


Oct. 12—Huti rebels thought to be from Tanzania kill 9 people, 
mcluding 2 UN workers, near the southern town of Rutafa. 
Oct. 7—~Toronto broadcaster Adrienne Clarkson, born in Hong 
Kong, is installed as.the first, governor general of immigrant or 


Province, wys 

act ruled legal for inchgenous peoples several weeks ago by the 
Supreme Court; 2 people have been injured dumng the violence 
and vandalism that have plagued the MI'kmaq since the ruling. 
Oct. 1—The government celebrates 50 years of Communist Party 
Tule; a massive parade, mcluding a display of the mlitary’s. 
antiaircraft missiles and other weapons, is held m Beijing. 
Oct.:30—The Standing Committee of the National People’s 
Congress, by a 114-0 vote with.2 abstentions, passes a strict 
law aimed at cracking down on the banned sptritual sect Falon 
Gong, the law calls for jall terms of 3 to 7 years for active 
racy veer PART T EE gad 
follows 6 consecutive days of Falun Gong protests 

a aie Reine i ciel Hacc ao 
were detained by police. - JRT- 


COLOMBIA l 

Oct 1—n Spun, Liberal Party Seftor Piedad Córdoba says she 
1s going into exile following repeated death threats; Córdoba, a 
promment human nghts advocate, says the government does 
not “have the will” to end the guerrilla war, Córdoba was 
kidnapped in May and held for 2 weeks by the nghttst United 
Self-Defense Groups'of Colombta; which is seeking the same 
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political starus as rival left-wing guemila groups. 

Oct. 8—Four soldiers are killed m a 2-day clash that began 
yesterday between the nulitary and the leftist National 
Liberation Army (ELN) near the Cano Limón oilfleld and 
pipeline in the eastern state of Arauca, bordering Venezuela; 
the ELN government policies on foreign investment 
in the country’s energy sector. 

Oct 13—The government arrests 31 suspected members of the 


drug- 
and money-laundering charges by a US federal jury last 
month, will be extradited to the US for tral. ‘ 

Oct. 24—-After a year of delays, the and the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), the 
country’s largest leftist guerrilla group, begin peace talks in 
Uribe, a town in the south-central zone controlled by the 
Tebels, FARC demands agranan reform, redistribution of 
‘wealth, ahd restracturing of nanonal economic and social 
policies; millions of people march in antiwar protests across 
_ the country \ 7 


government forces, which started when rebels attacked a 
government position in the southeast, enter their third day, ” 
Den sldes nets each tier ct tolating eet asa ease te 


ECUADOR: 

Get 9: Tings Earopeanouaa EE 
foreigners abducted last month near the Amazon border with 
Colomba are released; the government belleves the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), a lefust 
guerrilla group, is responsible, FARC demes involvement, the 
ee ee a 
Pipeline, who were also remain unknown; a fourth 

Oct. 5—President Hosni Mubarak is sworn in for bis fourth 6- 
year term, becoming the country’s longest-serving leader this 
Cay loan cians PUES Obeid, fornier urtyatian bon 
chief, as prime minister. 

Oct. 22—Officials close the Cairo office of the Palestinian 
terrorist group Abu Nidal and seize the group's bank accounts. 


Oct. 15—Following negotiations with government officials, 
gunmen in the breakaway Abkhazta region release the 
remainme 3 of 7 UN officials kidnapped 2 days ago, the UN 
workers had been delrvering aid to a remote area when they 
were abducted, the ee 
ransom; 4 of the UN workers were freed 


Eduard Shevardnadze’ pro-Western party, the Citizens’ Union 
of Georgia, a majority; the opposinon charges vote-riggmg 


GERMANY 

Oct. 7—The government and 16 of the country’s largest 
companies, incading Deutsche Bank, DamnlerChrysler, ad 
Volkswagen, offer $3.3 bilHon in compensation to Nazi-era 
slave laborers; a group of lawyers surviving 
Holocaust victims who were forced to work tn factories or on 
farms during World War I rejects the offer as msufficent, 

Oct, 19—Tens of thousandls of public employees, mcluding 
teachets and police officers, demonstrate in Berlin to protest 
Chancellor Gerhard Schröders plans to cut $16.6 bihon from 
the governments budget, the plan would also freeze pensions 
and eliminate nearly all wage increases 


INDIA 

Oct. 7—Election results show that the Hmdu nanonahst 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) of Pome Minister Atal Bihari 
Vaypayee has won 294 of 543 parliamentary seats, opposition 
leader Sonia Gandhi's Congress Party earns 113 seats, its worst 
showing since dependence, several new alliances are made 
between state-level parties and the BJP, bringing the number of 
parties in the centrist governing coalition to 24 


INDONESIA 

Oct. 1—After securmg Dih, East Tmors capital, international 
peacekeepmg forces expand their operations into West Timor, 
where opposing militas are entrenched; at President 
Bacharuddm Jusuf Habibie’s mvitation, the first of 7,000 UN 
peacekeepers from 15 countries began arriving m East Timor 
last month when government-backed muhtias reacted to an 
independence vote by kalling an estimated 7,000 East 
Timorese, forcing 400,000 others from ther homes, and 

most of the territory’s towns 
The new 700-member People’s Consultative Assembly, 
mchuding 500 recently elected parliament members and 200 
appomtees, meets ın Jakarta, members, booing President 
Habibie, decide to select a president this month, 1 month 
earlier than scheduled. 

Oct. 11—Despite public pressure to continue, the government 
drops its year-long investigation of former President Suharto, 
citmg lack of evidence, charges against Suharto, mentor to and 
the immediate predecessor of President Habibie, included 
money laundering and embezzlement 

The Australian-led peacekeeping force in East Timor says 
the government continues to support anti-independence 
militias who have been firing on peacekeepers for the past 2 
days, 2 Austrahan soldiers were seriously wounded last week 
in a firefight with militias, Australian Mayor General Peter 
Cosgrove, head of the mission, says uniformed soldiers and 
police officers are jommg the mihtias in attacks against 

; the Indonesian government says the Australians 
had crossed illegally into West Tumor, prompting the gunfire. 

Oct 16—Three armed men are killed and 3 others are injured m 
a clash with Australian troops in East Timor, the soldiers say 
they were ambushed by militia 10 mules from the West Timor 
border, which ıs beheved to be a militia trammg ground. 

Oct 20—In a 373-313 vote, parliament chooses Abdurrahman 
Wahid of the Muslim National Awakening Party as the naton’s 

Wahid defeats the Indonesian Democratic Party for 
Struggles Megawan Sukarnoputri, whose party had won a 
plurahty in parament m Junes general election; earlier today 
Habibie withdrew from the presidential race after parliament 


rejected his state of the nation address; the assembly also voted 


to end the government’ control of East Timor, ceding 
authonty over the territory by year’s end to the UN as part of 
its transition to independence 

Oct 21—Parliament elects Megawati as vice president after 
President Wahid nominates her for the postnon 

Oct 26—Wahid forms a new muluparty cabinet that includes a 
civilian, Juwono Sudarsono, as defense minister, Sudarsono 
replaces General Wiranto, who ts named a coordmating 
minster; the president also shifts command of the armed 
forces from the anny to the navy 

Oct 27—New Attorney General Marzuki Darusman says he will 
reopen the corruption investigation of former President 


Suharto, with the intent of bringing Suharto to court; President 


Wahid says he would prefer a negotiated financial settlement 
with Suharto 
Oct 31—The last 900 government soldiers leave East Timor, 


formally endmg the 24-year occupation of the country’s former 
27th province, The New York Times estumates that 200,000 East 
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Timorese have died since the government invaded and 
annexed the region in 1975. 


IRAN 

Oct 1—Supreme religious leader Ayatollah Alı Khamenei issues 
strong reprumands to hard-line Muslim clerics to leave 

t of student unrest to the government, a move m 
accord with reformist President Mohammad Khatamu; the 2 
leaders are usually considered rivals 

Oct. 5—The government suspends the hcense of a publishmg 
house that printed material deemed disparaging to Islam 

Oct 7—The remaining staff of the recently censored journal 
Neshat regroups to form its fourth publication m the past 16 
months 

Oct. 11—Jaleh Osku, editor of the reformist weekly Penj- 
Shanbeh-ha, 1s arrested for pubhshing articles deemed offensive 
to Shiite Mushms, Osku 1s the first female editor imprisoned 
for such charges. 

Oct 30—Judicial proceedings begins for Abdullah Noun, cleric 
and echtor of Khordad who is accused of using his paper to 
insult Islam, Noun says the court has no legitimacy under the 
1980 constitution. 


IRAQ 

Oct. 5—The New York Times reports that the UN Security 
Council will allow Iraq to effectrvely exceed its yearly limit on 
oil revenues by counnng any surplus against previous 
shortfalls; since the end of the Gulf War m 1991, the UN has 
restricted Iraqi oil sales to $525 billion every 6 months. 

Oct. 3—US military officials at the Incirlik Air Base in Turkey 
report that US warplanes have begun using concrete-filled 
bombs to limit civilan casualties; when retaliating agamst Iraqi 
antamcraft fire on US and Bnnsh aurcraft patrolling the 
northern and southem no-fly zones in the country. 

Oct 25—The Assoctated Press reports that the US has bombed a 
mussile-storage center south of the northern cty of Mosul; Iraq 
reports 9 casualties, earlier this month US warplanes twice 
bombed areas near Mosul after reporting that they had been 
fired on 

Oct. 26—The Kurdistan Democratic Party and its rival, the 
Patriouc Union of Kurdistan, take steps to normalize relations, 
mcludmg exchanging prisoners and opening offices m each 
other’ terntories m northern Iraq; both are ethnic-based 
organizations opposed to Saddam Hussem’s rule that have 
suffered from infightmg in recent years. 

Oct 27—The US government authorizes direct military aid to 
opponents of President Hussen, mchuding training, equipment, 
and possibly arms; the first installment is “non-lethal,” but not 
non-useful, say opposition leaders; the US hopes sad will 
promote opposition unity as the often-divided groups prepare to 
meet m New York City in 2 days. 


ISRAEL 

Oct 5—In a letter to the country’s civics teachers, Education 
Minister Yossi Sarid recommends that the 1956 massacre of 
Arab villagers by border policemen be included m classroom 
studies of Israeli history; Sarid says discussion of the mcident 
wil teach children that Wegal orders can and must be 
disobeyed. 

Oct. 10—The government hfts a ban agamst the pubhcation of 
information regarding the immigration of approxmately 400 
Cuban Jews to Israel after London's Sunday Telegraph disclosed 
the program; the censorship had been mplemented to sausfy 
Cuban President Fidel Castros wish that the mmugration 
remain low profile; experts esumate that 1,300 Jews stl live in 
Cuba, 15 of whom are scheduled to arrive in Israel next week 

Oct. 17—Interlor Minister Natan Sharansky orders an end to the 
policy that has permtted the revocation of residency rights of 
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Israeli Arabs who had hved outside of East Jerusalem and 
could not prove that they had been in the caty for 7 
consecutive years 

Oct. 18—Former South African President Nelson Mandela makes 
hus first trip to Israel, which had supported the South African 
government during the apartheid era 

Oct 28—Authonties begin deporting the first members of a 
group of 21 American Chnstians arrested earlier this week 


who are suspected of planning violent acts at the beginnmg of 
2000 to hasten the second commg of the messiah 


ÎVORY COAST 

Oct. 27—A court rules that former Prme Minister Alassane 
Dramane Ouattara of the opposition Rally of the Repubhcans 
party 1s not a citizen and therefore cannot run in next year’s 
presidental race; supporters of Ouattara clash with authorities. 

Rally of the Republicans Secretary General Henriette Dagri- 

Diabaté and other party leaders are jailed on charges of 
vandalism and marching illegally. 


JAPAN 

Oct. 5—Prime Minister Keizo Obuchi replaces several cabmet 
members and asks the Buddhist-backed New Komento Party to 
join the Liberal Party and Obuchi’ Liberal Democratic Party m 
the governing coahuon; pohtcal analysts say the new 3-way 
coalition will allow Obuchi easter passage of economic bills 
and those expanding the country’s international participation, 
Obuchi’s top economic advisers are retamed. 

Oct 20—Deputy Vice Minister of Defense Shmgo Nishimura 1s 
forced to resign after makang statements advocating the use of 
nuclear weapons, after World War I, the government banned 
the creation and possession of nuclear weapons ın Japan 


KAZAKHSTAN 

Oct. 1—Pnme Mmister Nurlan Balgimbayev resigns; Foreign 
Minister Kasymzhomart Tokayev is appointed as acting prime 
mmister 

Oct. 12—Tokayev is chosen as the new prime minister. 


KYRGYZSTAN 

Oct 15—A negotiator says that a group of Tajik gunmen have 
agreed to release 13 hostages, mcludmg 4 Japanese geologists, 
who were taken when the group entered the country m mid- 
August, the msurgents, thought to be radical Uzbek Mushms, 
rematn hidden in the between the capital city of 
Osh and the Tajik border; their demands are not clear 

Oct 25—The insurgents release the hostages to 
negotiators at Khoid, a village near the Tajik border, 1 hostage 
was killed while m captrvity, no ransom was paid. 


LITHUANIA 
Oct. 27—Pnme Muster Rolandas Paksas resigns to protest the 
privatization of the state oil company 


NIGERIA 

Oct. 14—At the governments request, Swiss officials order banks 
to freeze all accounts held by the late General San: Abacha, his 
relatives, and his associates, the dictator is accused of havmg 
“systematically plundered” the country’ assets during his 6- 
year rule. 

Abacha’s son and personal secretary are charged with the 
murder of Kudirat Abiola, the wife of Moshood Abiola, whose 
victory in the 1993 presidential election was annulled by the 
military, Ms Abiola had been agunst the military 
dictatorship at the tme of her murder m 1996. 

Oct. 27—The northern state of Zamfara introduces sharia, a strict 
Islamic legal code that allows amputation and beheading for 
criminal acts; about half Nigena’s 108 million people are 


Muslim; others practice various forms of Chnstlanity and 
African religions. 


PAKISTAN 

Oct 1—Police raid the homes and offices of Kashmiri separatists 
belonging to the Jammu and Kashmir Laberauon Front, 
arresting hundreds, ın an attempt to prevent a planned October 
4 protest march across the terntory’s disputed border mto India. 

Oct. 4—Authonities fire tear gas at hundreds of demonstrators m 
the Pakastani sector of Kashmir who are 
independence from India, the protesters, several of whom are 
injured, were planung to carry out the march to the Indian side 
of the region 

Oct 13—Hours after Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif fires army 
chief General Pervez Musharraf, the military dismisses Shanf 
and his government, Musharraf says the bloodless coup 1s an 
effort to stop Shanf’s destabilization of the military; Sharif, his 
brother Shahbaz, who 1s chief minister of Punjab province, and 
intelhgence chief Lieutenant General Mohammad Ziauddin are 
taken into “protective custody,” according to a military 
spokesman; Musharraf does not say if or when new elections 
will be held, last October Sharif chose Musharraf to replace 
General Jehangr Karamat, who had publicly crincized the 
prime munister. 

Oct. 13—Musharraf declares marnal law, suspends the 
constitution and parlament, and names himself head of state; 
Musharraf also dissolves legislatures; the move 
comes a day after spokesmen for both the armed forces and 
President Muhammad Tarar had said that a democratic civilan 
government would be remstated shortly 

Oct. 17—In a televised address, General Musharraf says he will 
replace parliament with a National Secunty Council that will 
mclude the navy and air force chiefs and 4 unnamed experts in 
law, finance, foreign policy, and national affairs, a cabinet of 
ministers, also to be appointed by Musharraf, will preside 
under the council; Musharraf also says he will withdraw troops 
from India’s border in Kashmir and pursue peace negotiations. 

Oct. 20—The military says it is investigatmg former Prime 
Muuster Sharif for corruption, mcludmg embezzling hundreds 
of millions of dollars from the nation’s banks; a spokesman for 
General Musharraf says Sharif most likely will stand mal for 
defaulting on bank loans and for tax evasion. 

Oct. 21—The military government appomts 4 regional 
governors—3 retired military officers and 1 yudge—to the 
provinces of Punjab, Sind, North-West Fronter, and 
Baluchistan; the army also freezes the bank accounts of 
officials who served in the Shanf government 

Oct. 25—The military appoints 7 civilians to the government, 3 
to the cabmet and 4 to the National Secunty Council, which 
will be the country’s chief governing body 


PERU 

Oct. 14—President Alberto Fumon names former Foreign 
Minister Efrain Goldenberg economics minister, Goldenberg 
replaces Victor Joy Way, who also served samultaneously as 
prime mmister, Fuyimori began restructuring his cabinet last 
week when all 15 ministers resigned to qualify as canchdates in 
next year’s congressional elections. 


RUSSIA 

Oct. 1—Prime Minister Vladim Puun cuts all diplomatic links 
with the republic of Chechnya, effectively withdrawing 
recognition of President Aslan Maskhadov’s government, 
Chechen officials consider Punni action a declaration of war. 

Oct. 2—Troops clash with Chechen forces near the Dagestan 
republic border, Dagestan authorities report that Russian 
forces have seized the village of Borozdmkova, which is about 
60 miles from Grozny, the capital of Chechnya 


Oct. 5—Prmme Minister Putin announces that government troops 
have reached the Terek River, which divides Chechnya, and are 
occupying the republic’ northwestern regions. 

Russian troops shell a bus carrying Chechen refugees, 
mostly women and children; 40 people are kuled 

Oct. 6—The last Chechen soldiers withdraw from north of the 
Terek River, the republic has mmvoked marual law, including 
mandatory conscription 

Oct. 8—A city court m Moscow revokes the Church of 
Scientology's license because ıt hsted false names for its local 
branch’ founders. 

Oct. 9—Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov acknowledges “minor 
casualties” among Chechen civilians; the Defense Ministry 
reports that 7 government troops were killed m the last day. 

Oct. 11—Racho Free Europe reports that Chechen President 
Maskhadov has appointed rebel leader Shamil Basayev as 
commander of the eastern front. 

The Central Election Commuttee bars the ultranationalist 


its candidates did not report all their assets. 

Oct 13—The Duma refuses Yeltsin's third request to fire Yon 
Skuratoy, a high-level government prosecutor who ininated a 
corruption mvestigation into Kremlin officials’ dealmgs with 
Mabetex Project Engineering, a construction company. 

Oct. 15—Chechen forces retreat south of the Terek River, 
Russian General Viktor Kazantsev states that his troops will 
expand their “secunty zone,” which was orginally planned to 
encompass only the land north of the nver. 

Oct. 14—Chechen fighters create a State Committee of Defense, 
presided over by President Maskhadov and mcorporating 41 
political leaders and commanders 

Oct 15—The Defense Ministry reports that 179 Russians have 
died in action in Dagestan and Chechnya since fighnng began 
in mid-August; the government says that its troop strength m 
southern Russia exceeds the limits set by the 1990 Treaty on 
Convenuonal Forces in Europe. 

Oct. 18—The Central Election Commission approves 
Zhurmovsky’ electoral alliance, formed between his Liberal 
Democratic Party and 2 minor parties. 

Oct. 20—Former Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev says he 1s 
creating a new Social Democratic Party to grve Russians a way 
to avoid extremism; the party will back the Fatherland—All 
Russta party in the elections 

Oct 21—The New York Times reports that 170,000 refugees, or 
1 of Chechnya’ populauon, have fled Chechnya because of 
the 

The Chechen government reports that at least 10 bombs 
were dropped on Grozny today, kalling at least 143 civilians and 
wounding more than 400; targets meluded a busy central 
market and a maternity hospital located 80 feet from the 
presidential residence; the Russian Defense Ministry mittally 
demed any involvement in the market bombing, later an army 
spokesman says that special forces destroyed the market 
because 1t was a storehouse for terrorist arms. 

Oct. 22—At a European Union conference m Helsmla, Fmland, 
Prime Minister Putin says that the Chechens bombed the 
market m Grozny. 

Oct. 24—Government troops block the Chechen-Ingushetian 
border, the mam passageway for refugees fleemg the fightng in 


Chechnya 
Oct. 27—Government troops approach Grozny from 3 sides, the 
Interfax news agency reports that fierce Chechen resistance 
has slowed the miltary’s progress toward the atg 
President Maskhadov says 3,265 Chechens have been killed, 
over 5,000 others wounded, and 60 villages destroyed since 
September 5. 
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SAUD! ARABIA 
Oct. 3—Twenty women attend the first open meeting of the con- 
sultative council after the government ended a policy prohib- 


itmg ther presence. 


SIERRA LEONE 

Oct. 21—President Ahmed Tejan Kabbah 4 cabinet 
posts to former rebels as required by the July 7 peace accord, 
which ended 8 years of civil war. 

Oct. 22—The UN Security Council authorizes a 6-month, 6,000- 
member peacekeeping force; many of the troops will come 
from the Nigenan army peacekeeping force already stationed 
in the country. P 

Oct. 23—President Kabbah announces that 2 rebel leaders have 
accepted positions in the government; Foday Sankoh, of the 
Revolutionary United Front, will serve as chairman of the 
Commission of the Management of Strategic Resources, 
Natonal Reconstruction, and Development, and Johnny Paul 
Koroma, of the Armed Forces Revolutionary Council, will 
chair the Commussion for the Consolidation of Peace 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Oct. 1—Despite rising gold prices, the Western Areas gold mine 
lays off 2,895 mmers; the country’s unemployment rate has 
reached almost 40%. 

Oct. 25—Dr. Walter Basson, who directed the country’s chemical- 
warfare program during the apartheid era, pleads not guilty to 
61 criminal charges, mcluding 16 counts of murder. 


SUDAN 

Oct. 7—The Swiss human nghts group Chnstlan Sohdarity 
International says it has purchased the freedom of 4,300 
Afncan slaves at $50 each, bringing the total the group has 
freed in the country to 15,447 people. 


SWITZERLAND 
Oct. 26—Results of national parliamentary elections held 2 days 
show that the nght-wing Swiss People’s Party won 22.6% 
of the vote, its seats in the lower house from 30 to 
44; the centrist Democrats remain the majonty party in 
the lower house, earnmg 20% of the vote but 51 seats, the 
Radical Democrats and the Christian Democrats take 20% and 


15%, respectively. 


TUNISIA 
Oct. 25—President Zme al-Abidme Ben AH ts elected to a third 
term as president with nearly 100% of the vote, 2 opposition 


candidates also parnctpated. 


throwme grenades at an election rally injure 
34 people, mcludmg Natalia Vitrenko, a member of parliament 
and a Progressive Socialist candidate in the October 31 
subsequently detains 2 
suspects and blames the attack on the campaign o for 
another opposition candidate, Oleksandr Moroz, of the 
Socialist Party. 

Oct. 31—Amud complamts of illegal tacucs by the rulmg party, 
the presidential primary vote narrows the candidate pool to 
incumbent Leonid Kuchma, with no party affiliation, who 
fishes first with 36.5% of the vote, and Commumst Party of 
Ukrame candidate Petro Symonenko, who finishes second 
with 22.2%; a run-off between the 2 is scheduled for Nov- 
ember 14. 


elections; the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 
Oct. 11—Prime Muster Tony Blair appoints aide Peter 
Mandelson as Northern Ireland secretary, Mandelson, who 
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replaces Mo Mowlam, was forced to resign from the cabmet 
last December because of a fmancial scandal; Blair says his 
decision was prompted by slow progress in the Northern 
Ireland peace talks, 


UNITED STATES 

Oct 4—The Supreme Court refuses to review the controversial 
case of death-row prisoner Mumia Abu-Jamal, a radical 
Afncan-American journalist convicted of murdenng white 
Philadelphia police officer Daniel Faulkner m 1982, Abu- 
Jamals case has drawn mternational attention and calls for 
clemency 

Oct. 4—The government announces ıt will deport Ham el- 
Sayegh, a Saudi Arabian dissident who 1s a suspect in a 1996 
bombing m Saudi Arabia that killed 19 Amencan airmen; the 
Saudi Arabian government says u plans to try Sayegh. 

Oct. 5—A US federal grand jury mdicts 3 Russian ummigrants— 
former Bank of New York vice president Lucy Edwards, her 
husband Peter Berlin, and her associate Aleksey Volkov—of 
conspiring to take deposits illegally and transfer money 
without proper licenses; the suspects have allegedly transferred 
nearly $7 bilhon through the bank m 3.5 years. 

Oct. 8—Federal prosecutors charge Khalfan Khamis Mohamed 
with murder and conspiracy in the August 1998 bombing of 
the US embassy in Tanzania. 

Oct. 13—The Senate fails to raufy the Comprehenstve Test Ban 
Treaty (CTBT) 51 to 48, m a vote largely falling along party 
hnes; 4 Republicans vote m favor of the treaty; the vote 
endangers the treaty’s survival; since 1996, 103 countries have 


` Oct. 25—The Immigration and Naturalization Service releases 


Palestman mmugrant Hany Kiareldeen from the Hudson 
County Correctional Center in New Jersey, Kiareldeen was 
held for 19 months on classified, anonymous evidence 
allegedly connectmg him to terronsts; a federal chstrict court 
recently ruled that detention based on secret evidence was a 
violanon of due process; 20 other Arabs are still behind bars 
on simular evidence. 


VENEZUELA 


YEMEN 

Oct 26—Three Americans are kidnapped by the Bam Jabr mbe, 
which seeks the release of 25 tribespeople betng detained in 
connection with the bombing of an oil pipeline 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Oct. 22—Government officials say that Serbia will not use force 
agamst Montenegro if the province decides to leave the 
Yugoslav Federanon; Montenegnn officials say a referendum 
on independence could occur as early as February 2000. 

Kosovo : 

Oct 15—French-led peacekeepmg troops and foreign pohce 
officers clash with hundreds of Albanians attempting to cross a 


signed the CTBT, of which 52 have ratified ıt 
Oct. 14—President Bill Chnton says the US will contmue to 
adhere to the CTBT, which the US has signed, despite the 


Senate's fature to ratify it. 


bridge to the Serban side of Kosovska Mitrovica; more than 

100 people sustain mmor injunes, the Kosovo Protection 

Corps, compnised of former Kosovo Liberation Army 

guerillas, end the clash by dispersing the demonstrators. W 7 


ON 


Announcing the 
Current History 
Audiocassette 
Series 

Current History’ editors 
have excerpted choice 
articles from recent issues 
and are making them 
available in 90-minute 


audio presentations 


Use the order form on the 
back cover to add Current 
History to your audio library 
today at the special price of 
$9.95 each! 


Catch up on key regions and events in recent history — as viewed by the 
experts at Current History. Each 90-minute audiocassette features the best of 
our Tecent coverage of a major region to give you the insight you need into 


the trends and events that are shaping our world — and our future. 


Volume 1 “The Disintegration of the Soviet Union” 
Chart the course of the Soviet Umon’ demse with Current History’ esteemed coverage , 
Volume 2 “China Rising: A Superpower Awakes” t 
Cunent History’ experts gude you through China’ dramanc economic and cultural evolution 
Volume 3 “The Fundamentalist Challenge in the Middle Bast” 
A survey of religious fundamentahsm’ mpact on Egypt, Israel, and the Palestman Authonn 
Volume 4: “Latin America: Open for Business?” 
The prospects for economic tegration after NAFTA slong with the economic travails of 
Mexico and the market successes of Chile are among the topics covered 
Volume 5. “The Cold War: Beginnings” 
; Historic unterpretanons of Soviet and American maneuvering m the first decade of the cold 
Volume 6. “The Pacific Century?” 
Has Eest Asia’ phenomenal economic growth made ıt the new center of global crvikzation? 
Volume 7 “The Global Economy” 
Globabzation What ıt 1s, how it works, and its mplicanons for the United States a 
Volume 8 “Narcopolitics” s: 
How has the end of the cold war, the globahzation of economies, and Western demand 
affected mrternational drug production? 
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